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Art.  I. — On  the  Qeneahgij  of  Modem  Numerals.  Part  II. 
Simplijication  of  the  Ancient  Indian  Numeration.  By 
Sir  E.  Clive  Batley,  KC.S.I.,  CLE. 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  will  be  occupied  by  an  attempt 
to  Bbow  how  the  ancient  Indian  system  of  numeral  signs, 
described  in  Part  I.,  was  simplified.  In  other  words,  it  will 
be  attempted  to  show  how  this  old  system  became  the  parent 
of  that  now  used  in  India,  which  employs  only  nine  units  and  a 
zero, — indeed  of  that  system  as  used  not  in  ludia  alone,  but 
now  almost  universally  both  in  eastern  and  western  countries. 
Since  this  eiraplification  of  the  signs  was  the  outcome  of  a 
reform  in  the  sj'stem  of  numeration  itself,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  deal  to  a  largo  extent  with  the  latter  also.  In  entering  upon 
this  question  however,  it  is  neeesaar}'  to  premise  that,  as  it 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  long  and  learned  discussions 
by  writers  of  the  highest  ability,  it  cannot  be  pretended  in  the 
present  paper  to  examine  it  with  any  degree  of  completeness. 
Indeed,  the  literature  of  the  question  is  in  itself  so  extensive 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  except  after  years  of  study  and 
in  the  compass  of  a  verj'  considerable  volume,  to  attempt  an 
analysis  of  it, — much  less  to  discuss  completely  the  conflicting 
views  held  by  many  competent  authorities.  To  those  who 
desire  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  Dr.  Moritz  Cantor's 
Mathcmatische  Beitriige  (Halle,  1869)  will  afford  a  good  view 
of  it.  From  the  information  contained  in  this  work  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  have  borrowed  largely,  although  I  have  not, 
in  some  materia!  points,  been  able  to  accept  the  writer's  views. 
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At  any  rate,  from  the  authorities  cited  in  this  work  and  in 
M.  Woepcke's  Traits  aur  1' Introduction  de  rArithmetique 
Indienne  en  Occident,  fiome  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  extent 
of  the  field  over  which  a  full  and  complete  inquiry  should 
extend. 

All  now  attempted  will  be  a  sketch  of  the  leading  and  more 
important  facts,  so  arranged  as  to  sustain  a  consistent  theory 
for  their  explanation.  It  will  be  endeavoured  to  do  this 
within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  paper  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  without  the  omission  of  anything  really  material, 
but  without  entering  upon  any  controversy.  The  conclusions 
formed  will  be  submitted  with  the  data  on  which  they  are 
based,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  on  their  own  merits. 

It  may  be  said  that  on  arriving  at  this  point  in  the  history  of 
numerals,  we  are  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  depending 
aliQOflti  entirely  on  inference  and  conjecture.  Much  positive 
evidence  exists,  though  unfortunately  on  some  points  of  a  con- 
flicting nature.  The  task  to  be  accomplished  is  to  rearrange 
and  reconcile  it.  Some  of  the  direct  testimony  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  ia  that  of  the  early  Arabic  historians.  This, 
with  the  indirect  and  undesigned  proofs  derived  from  the 
writings  of  the  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  mathematicians,  forms 
by  far  the  most  important  and  trustworthy  material  avail- 
able. Other  information,  obtained  from  European  sources, 
both  ancient  and  mediajval,  will  be  also  used,  though  some 
caution  has  to  be  used  in  dealing  with  the  latter. 

The  ground,  as  has  been  said,  has  long  since  been  occupied 
by  writers  of  the  highest  ability  and  most  profound  learning, 
such  as  Humboldt  and  Ghasles,  and  by  a  writer  whose 
acquaintance  with  Oriental  mathematics  is  probably  still  un- 
rivalled— the  late  M.  Woepcko.  Indeed,  it  may  be  admitted 
at  once  that  the  lines  of  the  present  paper  follow  closely 
those  on  wliich  M.  Woepcke  has  written  his  two  papers 
on  the  subject,  viz.,  the  Traiti?  sur  I'lntroduction  de  I'Arith- 
m^tique  Indienne  en  Occident  (Rome,  1859},  and  Sur  la 
propagation  des  Chiffres  Indiennes  (Journal  Aaiatique,  ser.  6, 
torn.  i.).  The  question  has  since  been  carried  somewhat 
further  by  M.  Leon  Bodet  in  his  papers  on  the  writings  of 
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Aryabhdta  in  the  Journal  Aaiufique,  Little  more  vi'ill  bo  here 
attempted  tliim  to  bring  together  the  main  items  of  the  already 
existing  evidence,  and  to  use  them  together  with  some  little 
recently  discovered  matter,  in  enforcing  and  carrying  out 
to  their  legitimate  cooclusiou  the  views  of  these  two  latter 
writers. 

Before,  however,  dealing  with  the  subject  as  one  of  history, 
it  is  necessary  to  clearly  understand  the  principle  of  the  great 
reform  to  which  it  refers.  It  has  been  shown  in  Part  I,  that 
the  old  Indian  system,  as  eventually  established,  employed 
twenty  *'  self-contained  "  signs  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  system 
of  differentiation,  were  in  fact  capable  of  expressing  any  series 
of  numbers — those  at  least  likely  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life.'     These  were  used  without  any  reference, 

'  It  i«  not  nece-imry  to  explain  here  the  methfHla  by  which  tbe  still  highBr 
liuml>tini  n&ed  for  mttthemnticiil  <;ulculiitioiis  were  ox|)ri>s9e<}.  It  is  fiufficlent  for  the 
present  in<|uiry  to  take  note  of  the  early,  and  it  may  bo  said  uciverKul  eraplij}-Tm>iit 
of  the  decimal  armngement.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  nn  the  much  wider 
qnestion  vf  the  causes  which  led  to  its  adoption.  It  is  possible  that  there 
was  a  staj^  in  the  very  early  hintory  nf  civilizatiou,  when  mankind  were  more 
I  restricted  in  their  power  of  nurat'ration,  us  is  the  case  to  tliis  day.-nith  eome  of  the 
I  nvage  races  on  thu  Andumnnesu  Islands,  who  caiinot  coimt  beyond  three, — indwd 
[  indicationg  mar,  perhaps,  still  be  tntoed  that  such  a  condition  once  existed  nnumg 
the  most  highly  cirilizcU  nations,  and  that  even  when  this  was  exceeded  they 
Continii«I  to  count  hj group.^  of  tlireos,— still  it  is  certain  that  the  extension  of  this 
power  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  stops  in  the  projjress  of  civilization.  The 
•ystem  of  numbering  bv  decimal  stages  or ' '  rests ' '  has  been  very  eencrally  mipposcd 
to  have  been  suggcNtcd,  at  any  rate,  by  the  use  of  tbe  liumnii  liaiid  as  an  inslxii- 
ment  to  assist  the  process  of'  reckoning  nnmbers.  Indeed,  it  is  ouite  possible 
that  the  stroctare  ot  the  human  linud  suggested  not  only  the  decunul,  but  the 
earlier  supposed  methods  of  counting  by  'triads,'  or  *  threes,'  the  quiniiry, 
the  qnotemary,  and  the  duodecimal  modes  of  numemtinn.  The  Bist  being 
fuggested  by  the  ten  lingen  and  thumb!<  of  the  joined  hands,  the  second  by 
the  '  three '  joints,  the  third  by  the  four  fingers,  the  fourth  by  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  one  hand  (the  Akkadian  name  for  '  five'  is  synonymous  with  that  for 
•hand';  Pinches,  Proc.  Soc.  Dibl.  Arch.,  June,  1882),  and  the  duodecimal  by  tbe 
multiplication  of  the  '  three  '  joints  by  the  four  lingers.  It  is  sintjnlar,  too. 
that  the  Babylonian  sexagesimal  unit  of '■  sixty,'  orsui,  will  result  from  tho  further 
irultiptication  of  twelve  by  five  (perhaps  better  of  2x2x3x6;  see  Pinches,  Proc. 
g(ic.  Uibl.  Arch.,  June,  1882,  p.  116),  and  the  »till  further  multiplication  of  tliis 
result  by  'ten,'  gives  the  Babylonian  '  ner,'  or  '  six  hundred.'  At  any  rate,  there 
are  many  curious  facts  which  seem  to  indicate  at  least,  this  origin  for  the  decimal 
system,  and  which  also  show  the  universal  uae  of  the  human  hand  as  a  '  reckon- 
ing board.'  It  will  suiHce  to  mentinn  a  few  of  these  only  here.  In  Egvpt, 
for  example,  in  the  hieroglyphic  signs,  the  human  hand  and  its  portions 
Were  employed  to  signify  menaares  of  length.  The  cubit  was  divided  into 
•diti,'  ol  which  twentv-eight  went  to  the  royal,  and  twenty-one  to  the  common 
enhit.  One,  two,  or  three  '  diti,'  were  indicated  by  one.  two,  or  three  fingers 
respectively  ;  four  '  diti '  by  the  human  hand  displaying  four  open  Augers ;  five 
'  diti '  by  a  similar  figure  with  the  thumb  also  displayed ;  six  '  diti  *  by  n  closed 
fi£t ;  and  eight  by  a  reduplication  of  the  sign  for  loor  *  diti.'    Again,  m  general 
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necessarily,  to  the  position  in  which  they  were  written  down. 
Each  expressed  the  full  number  which  it  designated,  whether 
accompanied  by  others  or  not. 

numenitimi,  the  flnecr  with  the  top  joint  liout  deiiigaated  ten  tbotuand,  and  there 
are  perhaps  iii  the  liicroglj-phics  other,  though  less  palpablo  reminiscciiL'es,  of  the 
humnn  hand.  Another  curious  piece  of  evideocc  is  sug-gwted  by  a  notice  piiblifhi'd 
br  Mr,  J.  Fleet  in  the  Indian  Antujuiryii  for  1876,  vol.  iv.  p.  85.  Sir.  P'leet 
tnenliitns  ProfesBor  Hunfalvj-'s  remarks  nt  thfl  Oricntnl  C()nfn"oss  of  the  preceding 
year  to  the  effect,  that  in  a  verj' considprable  number  of  Inniniagcs  of  the  Tumniaa 
stoclt,  the  '  ring '  tinper  i.s  always  termed  '  the  fiager  without  a  name.'  Mr. 
Fleet  illustrates  this  by  quoting  a  cnriotis  anecdote  recorded  by  a  Sanskrit  author 
with  reference  t*i  the  jioet  Kaliakja  and  his  eig-ht  contemporanen  of  litemry  fame 
Bt  the  Court  of  Kauou],  who  were  termid  i\a  "  Nine  Uem.i,"  and  hy  it  proTes 
that  a  similar  custom  hud  cilsted  for  so  Vm^  n  pt-riod  in  India,  that  even  at  that 
date  (the  seventh  century  A.n.)  its  oripn  had  Iwou  forgotten ;  for  in  reofcnniug  these 
nine  gein-i  on  the  fingers,  the  writer  says  "  Kalid&sa  "  waa  always  reckoned  first 

ion  the  little  linger  of  the  left  hand},  hut  no  one  was  counted  on  the  next 
or  ring  finger),  because  none  of  his  conternpomriea  could  be  reckoned  as  even 
second  to  him  ;  and,  adds  this  anthor,  hence  was  asjiigned  at  last  some  reason  for 
calling  that  finger  '  an^mika,'  or  '  without  a  name.'  Mr.  Fleet,  it  is  true,  goes 
on  to  suggest  that  this  may  not  be  the  tnio  signilication,  and  that  the  term  mipht 
mean  in  Sanskrit  '  unbent,  in  allwion  to  the  dilHc-uIty  of  bunding  that  finger,  but 
in  the  face  of  the  Turauian  punillcl.  this  exphinutiou  can  hardly  stiiini.  This 
ancient  custom,  however,  nmy  easily  he  iircotmted  for  hy  referring  hack  to  the 
origin  of  decimal  notation  on  the  hand.  If  the  ten  (ingcrs  and  thumbs  suggested 
the  origin  of  the  decimal  notation,  it  u  neverthele,iss  evident  that  in  using  the 
hand  as  an  intitniment  for  reckoning,  mir  finger  would  be  superfluous,  nine 
symbols  only  being  rctinired,  as  the  tenth  became  the  first  of  the  new  and  next 
highest  Ftage  of  the  aeciniol  scries,  (lue  finger,  therefore,  would  ncccssiirily 
be  '  skipped,'  or  laid  aside.  It  i.s  not  perlinns  easy  to  suggest  any  reason 
why  the  ring  finger  slinuld  have  bijun  speciully  chosen  for  omission,  but  it 
woiild  bo  only  natural  that  the  ombwion  .M.iuuld  be  by  common  custom  of  one 
selected  finger,  and  if,  as  Mr.  Fleet  suggests,  the  process  of  counting  commenced 
in  undent  as  it  still  docs  iu  Modern  India,  with  tlio  little  linger  of  the  left  hand, 
then  it  would  be  natural  that  the  cnhulator  should  wish  to  put  hu  calculation 
right  as  soon  as  possible,  and  should  therefore  omit  the  finger  next  after  the 
initial  one,  which  would  he  of  course  the  ring  finger.  These  facts  may  suffice 
to  illustrate  thfi  antiipiity  of  counting  on  the  lingers.  Its  wide  general  Siffusion 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  The  t'hlnese,  to  this  day,  have  a  mixle  of  counting 
up  to  99.09!)  on  thi'  fingers  of  one  hand  nione,  which  will  be  seen  iLustmti'd  on 
Fig.  I.  Plate  I.  The  nine  units  arc  rt-ckoned  on  the  joints,  commencing  along 
the  oittfidf  of  the  little  finger;  then  counting  foiu'.  five,  and  six  on  the  joints  at 
the  hack  of  the  finger ;  seven,  eight,  and  nine  on  the  joints  along  the  inside 
of  the  linger ;  the  next  finger  is  similarly  useil  to  represent  tho  tens  ;  the  next 
the  hundreds ;  the  next  the  thousands  ;  and  the  tbuniu  for  the  tens  of  thousiauds. 
In  England  the  vpucnible  liede  describes  another  system,  which  he  states  to  be 
great  antiquity,  while  the  practice  of  concenU'd  bargaining  by  pressiu^  of  the 
fingers  has  been  us<h1  from  time  immemorial  and  is  still  tjsed  among  the 
nations  of  the  East,  In  India  (where  the  bunds  are  concealed  under  a  cloth), 
Taveniier  f\'oyages,  ri<rt  II.  pp.  326-7,  ed.  1712)  describiw  this  mode  of  settling 
prices.  Hftlhe4l  siiys  that  (in  Bengal)  the  practice  is  limited  to  cotmting  np 
to  flftwn  ;  this  may  be  an  error,  but  even  this  would  enable  bargains  to  be 
made  in  pies,  annas,  rupees,  and  mnhurs,  and  a  limit  of  fifteen  niohun  or 
240  rupees  woidd  suffice  for  the  requirvinents  of  most  Btingal  markets.  In 
Bwbary  and  Arabia  the  hands  are  manipulated  under  cover  of  the  long  sleeves 
of  the  bnmotii.  Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to  indicate  the  probubUity  of 
the  derivation  of  the  decimal  system  from  the  structure  of  the  humtiu  hand,  and 
to  »how  that,  at  anjr  rate,  it  ia  apparently  the  mast  primitive  and  simple  and  most 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  main  principle  of  the  new  method 
was  the  discovery,  and  apph'cation  of,  'the  vahie  of  position  '; 
in  other  words,  the  discovery  tluit  the  signs  for  the  nine 
uuiu  only,  when  arranged  in  a  certain  strict  decimal  order, 
would  suffice  to  express  any  number  or  series  of  numbers 
whatsoever. 

This  discovery  rendered  it  possible  to  dispense  with  the 
signs  of  the  older  system  for  expressing  the  higher  numbers, 
tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands,  and  was,  undoubtedly,  tlie 
first  and  main  step  of  the  reform. 

The  next  step,  that  wliicli  made  the  reform  complete,  and 
•which  resulted  in  our  present  beautiful  and  flexible  system,  was 
the  invention  of  the  '  zero,'  that  is  to  say,  a  sign  for  'nullity,' 
to  be  employed  when  the  number  to  be  expressed  contained  no 
special  indicator  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  steps  in  the  decimal 
series  represented.  Not  only,  however,  are  these  really  inde- 
pendent discoveries,  but  it  will  be  attempted  to  show  pre- 
sently that,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  invention  of  the  zero  was 

widely  spread  of  all  eitant  methods  of  numeration.  On  the  other  baud,  however, 
it  19  not  to  be  forgotten  that  other  suggestions  hnvB  been  mmlfl  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  and  eapeciAUy  of  thu  qiiAt«rnary,  quiDnry,  and  duodecimal  methods  of  notation, 
'  A?hieh  are  m  thumstilres  not  improbnlife,  particularly  those  derived  from  astrunomy 
•nd  the  natural  divisions  of  time.  Iniieed,  as  ref^iiriLs  the  si^n  for  '  five '  emplovftt 
iu  Epyptiau  hieroglyphics. such  an  origin  iscxprejislyassij^uiil  l)y  the  Kffyptinn  priest 
Honi polio,  and  may  DC  taken  as  correct.  "Tl'Atrrtpa  ypiiipai^ts  Sii\ou<ri"  .  .  . 
rhr  wiyrt  ipi^noy,  iwtiiii  irA^dovr  1$*^0(  (y  ovpaf^  irivrt  n6t>ai  4i  oirur  Ktvoifuvot 
riir  Tov  iciafiov  olKovofilav  iKTiKovaiD  (llorapollo  UierOK.  Ubtir  i.  C.  13,  apud 
Cantor,  M.ll.  p.  18  and  note  p.  17)  ;  that  is  to  suy,  the  idon  of  the  fire  pointod 
gtars  was  taken  from  the  '  fivo  '  planets,  then  alone  Ituown  to  Egj'ptian  observers. 
"Ho  doubt,  too,  the  Egyptiuns  used  both  quinary  and  (luaternary  methods  of 
noiAtion,  for  eight  stars  were  used  to  represent  '  forty,'  and  a  niiijile  star  with 
two  to  make  seven.  So  the  Egyptians  early  usc<l  (juat<.rnary  multiples  of  the 
*  hen '  or  unit  of  capacity  iu  their  scale  of  measures  oi  capacity  (see  Kosiii,  Qrum- 
matica  Copto-Gerogflyfica,  p.  8U  note  and  p.  U7). 

While  thus  referring  back  to  tho  oldest  pyramids  for  evidence  na  to  the  origin  of 
decimal  notation,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  if  the  theory  »dopt<-<l  bv 
this  paper  he  correct,  aD  tho  signs  of  the  Indian  numerals  may  also  be  rtiferrid  buck 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  same  source.  This  is  even  tlie  case  with  the  unit  si>.Tis, 
which  it  has  been  propo8e<l  to  derive  from  the  Bactrian  alphabet,  for  since  I'rinsep 
assigned  these  characters  to  some  form  of  the  Pborniciau  oljihnbet,  Ibis  puint  has 
never  boeuquestioned  seriously  by  suWqnent  writers,  and  has  been,  indeed.supported 
by  several  of  high  authority  (see  Thomas,  Num.  Chron.  x.s.  vol.  iii.  p.  229,  and 
l^rinsep's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144-1(52  ;  also  Cunningham,  Succpjssors  ot  Alt>iaiider 
in  tho  East,  pp.  30-44i,  though  they  were  nHMlilifMl  to  meet  the  re(|uiremcuts  of 
an  Aryan  language,  and  perhaps  also  (as  Dr.  Biihler  has  suggested)  of  a  lirahniunical 
liturgy.  Again,  the  Yicomte  de  Rouge  and  M.  Lcuormiint  (lutroducliou  it  una 
memoire  »ur  Li  propagation  de  rnlphabet  I'bicniiien,  Paris,  I8(i6,  pp.  lOH-9) 
have  made  it  almost  certain  that  the  rhccnicion  characters  came,  tkrougb  the 
hieratic,  from  the  Egyptian  bieruglyphica. 
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coneiderubly  later  in  point  of  tinoe  than  that  of  the  '  value  of 
position,'  nnd  for  the  present  the  inquiry  will  deal  only  with. 
the  latter. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  from  its  earliest  appearance 
the  Indian  system  was  founded  on  a  decimal  principle.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  units  were  represented  by  a  certain 
set  of  signs.  With  ten  a  fresh  series  of  signs  was  introduced  ; 
then  came  a  new  symbol  for  the  hundred  and  another  fresh 
one  for  the  thousand. 

But  this  practice  was  not,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  system,  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  it 
was  common  to  all  ancient  systems  of  numeration,  and  is  found 
in  the  Egyptian,  PhoDnician,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  in  all 
their  derivative  systems,  and  upon  this  decimal  principle  have 
been  mainly  founded  all  the  ancient  and  modern  systems  of 
arithmetic. 

It  is  found  in  its  simplest,  nnd  probably  its  earliest  recorded 
form  on  the  monuments  of  the  Fourth  Egyptian  djTiasty,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  Part  I.  There  a 
single  stroke  represents  unity,  two  strokes  represent  '  two,* 
three  strokes  '  three,'  and  so  on  as  far  as  '  nine.'  With  *  ten  ' 
a  new  symbol  appears ;  two  of  these  signify  '  twenty,'  three 
'thirty,'  and  so  on  up  to  ninety;  at  a  hundred  another  new 
sign  comes  into  use ;  another  at  a  '  thousand,'  '  ten  thousand,' 
a  '  hundred  thousand,'  and  a  '  million  '  respectively,  that  is 
to  say,  a  fresh  symbol  is  employed  at  every  new  decimal 
stage. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  some  importance  to  be 
incidentally  noticed.  The  Phoenician,  and  all  other  systems 
derived  from  the  Phccnician  of  anterior  date  to  the  discovery 
of  alphabetical  notation,  seem,  at  any  rate  up  to  a  very  late 
time,  to  have  possessed  no  separate  and  special  sign  for  any 
number  above  the  hundred.  The  thousand  seems  always  to 
have  been  expressed  by  groups  of  the  lower  signs,  and  so  on 
with  higher  numbers. 

But  while  the  ancient  Indian  numeration  was  thus  decimal 
in  its  fundamental  idea,  it  was  also  decimal  in  another  sense, 
that  is  to  say,  the  method  in  which  its  signs  were  arranged. 
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For  though  each  numeral  sign  was,  as  has  been  said,  aelf- 
contained,  and  expressed  absolutely  the  number  it  represented, 
■without  any  question  of  its  position  in  reference  to  other 
signs,  still,  neverthelesa,  these  signs  were  in  practice  * 
actually  arranged  in  a  decimal  order,  the  highest  numbers 
being  written  first  {i.e.  to  the  left),  and  the  others  following 
in  regular  decimal  procession.  Thus  thousands  were  written 
first,  tben  hundreds,  then  tens,  and  last  units.  Of  course,  if 
there  were  no  hundreds  in  the  series  of  numbers  to  be  repre- 
sented, then  the  tens  followed  the  thousands,  or  if  no  tens,  also, 
then  the  unit^  would  follow  next  upon,  the  thousands.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  this  arrangement  had  little  direct  con- 
nexion with  the  decimal  principle,  or  at  least  was  mainly 
determined  by  other  causes.  It  is  self-evident  that  a  decimal 
notation  by  self-contained  signs  does  not  necessitate  their 
being  written  in  any  fixed  order  at  all,  and  is  quite  as  con- 
sistent with  an  order  proceeding  from  right  to  left,  as  with 
one  proceeding  from  left  to  right.  Indeed,  the  latter  practice 
actually  prevails  in  some  methods  of  writing,  notably  in  the 
Egyptian  hieratic.  The  ctmsf  of  (he  arrangement  will,  how- 
ever, become  obvious  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  (as  has  been 
already  said)  all  numeral  signs  were  in  their  inception  merely 
shorthand  modes  of  expressing  numeral  tcords,  whether  written 
or  expressed  by  hieroglyphic  signs.  Numeral  signs,  there- 
fore, when  written,  followed  quite  naturally  in  their  dis- 
position— (1)  The  arrangement  which  the  language  to  which 
they  belonged  adopted  for  expressing  numbers  either  orally 
or  in  writing;  (2)  The  direction  of  the  writing,  whether 
from  right  to  left,  or  left  to  right,  which  that  language 
employed.  For  example,  if  a  people  (as  the  Indians  did),  ia 
speaking  and  writing  mentioned  first  the  higher  denomina- 
tions of  the  decimal  series,  and  then  those  next  lowest,  and 
if  also  they  wrote  from  left  to  right,  then  in  putting  down 
the  numeral  signs,  they  would  do  this  in  the  sabie  order  in 

'  As  will  be  presratly  explained,  in  some  nire  instances  the  Indiaiu  arranged 

ninben  perpendicularly  one  above  the  otbta-— as,  in  fact,  they  did  letters  aliw  ;  in 

rather  caae,  fiuweTer,  tlia  flriit  letton  and  the  higbG«t  numbers  occupied  the  upper* 

'  most  positions ;  the  fact  doe«  not,  however,  afi'ect  the  general  orgumeat  as  rcspocti 

the  ordiaary  arrangement  of  the  Indiait  numeral  signs. 
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which  they  were  Bpoken,  and  would  write  naturally  the 
highest  number  first  on  the  left,  theu  the  next  highest,  etc., 
as  was,  in  fact,  the  case  with  the  Indian  numerals. 

It  ia  evident,  also,  that  a  similar  result  must  follow  if  all 
the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed,  that  is  to  say,  if  when 
numbers  are  spoken  or  written,  the  units  are  first  mentioned, 
and  then  the  other  higher  decimal  places  in  their  successive 
order,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  language  is  icriifen  in 
characters  reading  from  right  to  left.  To  give  an  example  of 
either  case,  it  may  be  instanced  that  the  Indians  in  speaking  or 
writing,  would  say  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
and  in  writing  also  would  begin  to  write  from  left  to  right;  the 
numeral  characters  following  this  order  would  stand  as  1222. 
The  Arabs,  per  contra,  would  write  (or  say)  two-and-twenty 
and  two  hundred  and  one  thousand;  but,  as  in  writing,  they 
begin  on  the  right  hand  and  go  on  to  the  left,  the  numerals 
following  the  order  of  the  writing;  the  result  is  also  1222. 
Of  course  this  is  only  an  indirect  effect  of  the  decimal 
arrangement,  the  linguistic  idiom  and  the  mode  of  writing 
having  at  least  an  equal  share  in  producing  it. 

Another  factor  also  contributed  in  a  moat  important  degree 
to  the  simplification  of  the  ancient  Indian  system.  This,  as 
will  be  presently  shown,  was  doubtless  the  use  of  the  abacus. 
Indeed,  so  important  a  part  did  this  instrument  play  in  the 
invention  of  the  new  method  of  numeration,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  at  some  length  into  the  consideration  of  its 
character  and  of  its  history,  so  that  its  action  may  be  fully 
understood.  It  was  a  contrivance  unquestionably  of  great 
antiquity,  as  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already 
said.  The  popular  belief  among  the  Greeks  certainly 
was  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pythagoras,  and 
Jamblichus,'  though  writing  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  no 
doubt  represented  what  was  current  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians,  when  be  says  that  it  was  upon  the  abacus 
that  Pythagoras  taught  both  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and 


'  (it  T))f  8/  ttptifiM'  niBriai*  irol  ytmiurplat  ndynr  aiirhr  ianipdro  nr*  tScucot 
rii  iKitrrou  iir<>S(l{cii  ir(Mov>i<vaf .  —  J luublichiu  De  \HA  l*yth.  cap.  t.  J  22. 
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na  tlie  same  author  '  also  says  tliat  Pythagoras  also  first  tauglrit 
the  Greeks  a  particular  farm  of  proportional  arithmetic,  which 
was  a  Babj-lonian  invention,  it  seems  very  probable  iho  abacus 
— at  any  rate  as  an  arithmetical  instrument — was  of  Eastern 
invention.  Indeed,  as  has  been  already  said,  Radulphus  of 
Leon  expressly  declares  it  to  be  so,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact,  especially  as  its  use  seems  to  have  spread  to 
Eastern  Asia  at  a  very  early  period — for  it  has  been  known 
both  in  India  and  in  Cbica  for  a  period  probably  long 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  It  has  been  already  pointed 
out  that  the  etymology  most  generally  received  connects  the 
name  of  the  instrument  with  an  ancient  Semitic  word  which 
signifies  fine  dust,  and  the  form,  therefore,  which  the  instru- 
ment originally  assumed  was  probably  that  of  a  board  covered 
with  fine  dust.-  The  instrument  on  which  Pythagoras  taught 
both  geometry  and  arithmetic  must  have  been  something  of 
this  kind,  the  board  having  probably  a  raised  edge  to  retain 
the  dust  or  sand  with  which  it  was  covered,  and  being  used 
lying  flat.  This  latter  view  ia  supported  by  the  fact  that  th© 
word  '  abacus '  ia  used  in  several  other  instancea  in  which  the 
leading  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  a  flat  slab,  board,  or  table. 
Thus  it  is  used  in  Latin  to  signify  a  sort  of  side  table  (cf. 

'  tdfrtifia  S'  ouT^T  (pairty  iiyv  Ba/SuAuvfuV  icai  Sta  TlvBay6pou  wpiirov  tls 
'EAAjJeas  i\9tiv.  (Jamltlkhua  Conirai'iit.  iid  Niconuich  :  Arith.,  tbo  second  word 
oii;;lit  appiirrutly  to  be  S'amrjt )  See  iilso  Isidore  Ilixpalk'niiis  (Bishop  of 
Suvillo)  Orifpnos,  liber  iii.  c.  2.  Numeri  dis<!iplinani  priinuni  apud  Qnccos 
rytli:iuoracis  autuniDnnt  conscripaisse  et  deinde  a  Nicomiiclio  ditiuHiug  esM 
djupositam  quam  apud  Latinos  Appuleius  deinde  Roethiua  triuistuli^se  ffor  the 
uuatatiou.s  in  thi*  note  see  Cantor,  pp.  369  and  391).  PorplnTy,  iu  his  Lifo  of 
rvthii).'ora«,  cre<lits  the  Phwoioians  with  the  invention,  or  at  least  perfection 
of  drithmotic,  while  assiffnin|»  that  of  georaelTy  to  the  Eifj-plians,  and  of 
astrouomy  to  the  Chaldeans,  rtofitrplat  fiiv  yap  ix  vaXaiav  xp^"""  /f  «M*^')frn«'<u 
AtyvwriivT  rii  ti  trtpl  ip^9nQ6t  rt  koI  MyxTftovs  ^ohiKaf  \aKialov!  5i  t^  irip\ 
rhv  ovpafhv  6«op^^oTo  (He  Yit  I'ythiifi;-  ^O,  ed.  Krissler,  p.  12).  llut  the  point 
ia  not  of  importance  for  the  pre(M'nt  arfturaent ;  if  the  liaoylouians  or  Chaldeana 
were  far  adrauced  in  astrouoniv,  they  could  hardly  have  made  much  ptogrcM 
without  some  oonsidemble  u»e  of  arithmetic,  and  rythagurus,  who  is  reportm  to 
have  been  carried  us  a  prisoner  into  Ilabylon  by  Cauiby«ps.  and  who  spent  a  long 
eaptivity  there,  niay  well  have  learnt  hu  arithmetic  and  tho  u&e  of  the  abacus 
in  that  couQtry. 

'  The  idea  may  hare  arisen  from  some  snch  practice  oa  otill  obtains  in  many 
a  village  school  iu  India,  where  the  smallest  boys  are  made  to  lie  upon  the  ground 
and  scrawl  letters  and  lij^^un'S  in  the  dust  or  sand  of  the  floor  (sometimes  on 
tho  ^ound  outside)  with  a  bit  of  stick  till  they  acquire  some  familiarity  with 
the  snape  of  these ;  they  are  then  promoted  to  the  nso  of  a  wriiinjf-board.  Of  thi« 
mure  will  be  said  when  treating  in  Fart  III.  of  the  Gobar  numerals. 
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Cicero  against  Verres,  Actio  ii.  Lib.  iv.  c.  15,  "Ab  hoc 
abaci  vasa  omnia  ut  exposita  fuerint  abstulit ;  "  see  also  Jut. 
Sat.  iii,  p.  264).  In  architecture,  also,  tbe  word  has  a  special 
significance,  meaning  an  ornamental  moulding  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  projecting  edge  of  a  slab  placed  over  the 
top  of  a  pillar  or  in  any  other  similar  position.'  At  any  rat« 
this  cheap  and  primitive  form  of  the  instrument  was  early  in 
vogue,  and  seems  to  have  held  its  place  down  to  a  very  late 
date.  See  as  regards  India  the  Preface  to  Taylor's  Lilawati, 
quoted  by  Reinaud,  "Meraoire  sur  L'Inde,"  in  which  an 
Indian  instrument  is  described  as  composed  of  red  sand  on  a 
whitened  board,  the  figures  thus  appearing  as  white  on  a  red 
ground.  In  classic  ages  the  original  form  seems  to  have 
survived,  at  least  for  popular  employment,  even  side  by  side 
with  others  of  an  improved  form  invented  later  on.  Thus 
Persius,  Sat.  i.  181 : 

"Nccque  abaco  numeros  et  secto  in  pulvere  metas^ 
Scit  risisse  vafer. 

So  also  in  the  fifth  century  Martianus  Capella : 
Sic  abacum  perstare  jubet,  sic  tegmine  glauco 
Pandere  pulvereura  formosum  ductibus  a>quor. 

On  an  instrument  thus  constituted  work  must  have  been 
done  with  some  kind  of  "  stilus,"  but  in  all  forma  the  prin- 
ciple was  the  same.  When  used  for  arithmetical  purposes 
parallel  lines  were  drawn,  usually  (as  will  be  argued  presently) 
horizontally,  and  each  of  the8«  signified  one  place  respectively 
in  tlie  decimal  series. 

Thus  the  first  (i.e.  the  lowest)  line  represented  units,  the 
second  tens,  and  the  third  hundreds,  the  fourth  thousands, 
and  so  forth.  Probably  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  such 
places  were  usually  represented,  though  eventually  lines 
were  used  (before,  or  below  that  which  represent^  the  units) 
to  express  fractions,  or  when  (as  it  will  be  shown  was  the 
case)  the  instrument  was  used  for  monetary  calculations,  to 

*  *ABiKts  (or  ahari)  wu  also  the  term  employed  is  tho  Innguoee  of  '  decorative 
art,'  to  sifpiify  the  rectaog:ular  parailelogTamt  or  *  psunels '  veea  in  paiutiiig  the 
walls  of  rooma. 
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show  tlie  sub-divisions  of  the  standard  anit,  in  terms  of 
which  these  calculations  were  made.  On  the  lines  thus 
made  the  numbers  to  be  represented  were  doubtless  at  first 
simply  marked  by  scratches,  in  groups  up  to  the  number  of 
nine;  for  the  tenth  of  each  series  was  always,  of  couise, 
the  first  of  the  line  next  highest  in  the  decimal  series.  But 
this  simple  form  of  the  instrument  was  eventually  replaced 
by  others  of  a  more  permanent,  and  in  some  cases  of  a  more 
portable  character;  boards  of  wood,  and  slabs  of  stone  on  which 
the  lines  which  indicated  the  various  stages  of  the  decimal 
series  were  painted,  or  cut,  were  amongst  the  first  used.  Oa 
these,  perhaps,  the  signs  for  numbers  were  originaliy  marked 
by  chalk  or  some  similar  material,  but  eventually  these  signs 
were  replaced  by  pebbles  or  '  calculi '  (whence,  of  course,  the 
origin  of  the  terms  'calculate'  and  'calculation'),  to  which 
various  references  will  be  found  in  classic  writers.  Later  on, 
especially  in  the  days  of  Roman  magnificence  and  luxury, 
the  pebbles  were  replaced  by  counters,  often  constructed  of 
the  most  valuable  materials  ;  possibly,  however,  these  lust 
may  have  been  rather  used  for  a  game,  which  it  is  known 
was  played  with  the  abacus.  The  use  of  counters  was  pro- 
bably already  known  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  for  Polybius  ^ 
has  a  curious  passage  describing  courtiers  as  exalted  or  de- 
pressed in  condition,  at  the  will  of  the  king,  just  as  counters 
on  the  abacus  are  made  to  signify  '  talents  '  or  '  oboli '  at  the 
will  of  the  person  using  the  instrument.  These  counters 
were,  apparently,  at  one  time  placed  half-way  between  the 
two  lines,  to  indicate  an  intermediate  stage,  and  so  to  reduce 
the  necessary  number  of  counters,  but  this  purpose  was  more 
completely  effected  by  an  invention,  according  to  which  the 
lines  themselves  were  divided  into  two  parts — one  of  which 
served  to  indicate  half  of  each  decimal  series.  This  will  be 
best  explained  by  reference  to  the  figure  of  an  actual  Roman 
abacus  described  in  the  Theatrum  Arithmeticum  of  Leopold, 


^  'Onrat  yifr  tfiny  oZroi  irapairX^irKM  rail  in  r&»  ificucdor  ^(poit  'Extliiai  ft 
yitp  Kara,  r^y  rov  '^riflaovros  Bi>v\riirty  Spri    x'^XoHf  ttal   TtapavrUa.  riAovTB 

wOas  Afftvol  ylyvarrai. — I'olybiiu,  T.  26,  13  (Cantor,  p.  390}. 
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as  preserved  in  the  Library  of  St.-G^n^vieve  at  Paris,  and  of 
which  a  figure  will  be  found  on  PI.  III.  Fig.  4.  On  this 
each  line  was  divided  into  a  long  and  a  short  part,  and 
(except  on  the  lines  set  apart  in  this  case  for  the  fractional 
parts  of  the  'as')  the  long  line  employed  four  indicators, 
which  each  represented  '  units,'  and  the  short  line  only  one 
indicator,  which  represented  '  five  * ;  thus  four  units  on  the 
long  line  represented  four,  without  them  the  solitary  indicator 
on  the  short  line  represented  five,  rcith  the  four  '  nine,'  with 
two  the  seven,  etc.  In  this  example  the  instrument  itself  is 
made  of  a  plate  of  metal,  and  the  lines  are  under  cut  grooves, 
in  which  the  indicators  (which  are  *  buttons '  of  metal)  slide 
backwards  and  forwards  at  will.  Other  peculiarities  in  this 
particular  instrument,  however,  require  notice ;  the  first  set 
of  lines  is  divided  into  three  short,  instead  of  one  long  and 
one  short ;  and  the  first  of  those  divided  into  two  has  five 
buttons  in  the  longer  part  instead  of  four.  This  set  of  double 
lines  is  marked  with  a  Greek  '  ^ '  or  '  theta,'  while  the  other 
long  lines  bear  respectively  the  Roman  signs  for  one,  ten,  a 
hundred,  a  thousand,  etc.  The  explanation  of  these  latter 
facts  clearly  is  that  the  instrument  was  specially  intended  for 
monetary  calculations.  The  line  marked  by  'theta'  repre- 
sented the  12  '  uncias,'  or  duodenary  subdivisions  of  the  '  as,' 
and  the  three  short  lines  marked  "S"  (semi  uncia),  >  (sicilica); 
and  a  (duodecima),  the  further  subdivision,  into  |,  the  |,  and 
-jlj  of  the  latter  respectively.  Another  example  of  the 
Homan  abacus  is  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  common  form 
of  the  abacus  usually  employed  at  this  day  in  India,  China, 
and  Bussia,  being  a  frame  (of  wood)  on  which  the  lines 
themselves  are  represented  (as  in  the  Indian  instrument, 
PI.  I.  Fig.  2)  by  wires,  which  in  the  Roman  example  are 
bent  at  each  end  so  as  to  rise  on  one  side  above  the  frame ; 
and  on  these,  as  the  Indian  abacus,  the  indicators  employed 
are  moveable  beads.  This  last  form  of  instrument  seems 
clearly  intended  for  use  in  the  hand,  or  hung  up  against  a 
wall,  and  on  this  the  lines  must,  therefore,  have  been  used  in 
a  horizontal  position,  for  the  beads  could  hardly  otherwise 
kept  apart,  to  show  the  number  to  be  marked. 
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A  Greek  example  was  also  found  at  Salamia  in  the  yeiir 
1846,  of  which  au  engraving  ia  given  in  PI.  III.  Fig.  V. 
(taken  from  Dr.  Cantor's  work).  It  is  a  slab  of  marble, 
on  which  is  cut  a  parallelogram,  nearly  double  as  long 
as  it  is  broad;  within,  and  parallel  with  the  shorter  sides 
and  with  each  other,  are  cut  near  one  end  eleven  lines, 
which  are  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  single  line  at  right 
angles,  and  at  the  point  of  its  intersection  with  the  central 
Hue  of  the  eleven  is  cut  a  star,  which  is  repeated  in  the 
middle  of  each  half  of  the  dividing  line.  Separate,  and  at 
a  little  distance  from  this  set  of  lines,  are  cut  five  other 
parallel  lines,  which  are  not  divided  by  any  central  line: 
At  one  end,  that  apparently  intended  to  be  the  top,  and 
immediately  above  the  first  set  of  parallel  lines,  are  cut 
eleven  Greek  signs,  which  have  no  doubt  been  correctly 
interpreted  by  MM.  L^tronne  and  Vincent  to  signify  1000, 
500,  100,  50,  10,  5,  1,  dmchmaH,  the  highest  sign  being  on 
the  left;  to  the  right  of  the  one  drachma  sign  are  others 
intended  to  denote  the  'obolos'  or  12th  part  of  the  drachma,  and 
the  half  and  one-third  of  the  obolos,  and  one  which  indicates 
the  '  ChalcboB '  or  one-sixth  of  the  obolos.  These  signs  are 
repeated  on  the  side  which  is  on  the  right  hand  if  the 
inscribed  end  be  placed  opposite  and  furthest  away  from  the 
spectator ;  on  the  opposite  side  also  they  are  repeated,  but 
with  the  addition  of  two  higher  signs  which  undoubtedly 
stand  for  5000  drachmas,  and  for  one  talent =6000  drachmas. 
The  signs  at  the  sides  are  written  with  their  lower  ends 
towards  the  outside  of  the  board,  those  at  the  top  with  the 
lower  ends  towards  the  inside  of  the  board.  The  signs  at 
the  sides  are  not  written  against  the  several  columns,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  nearly  all  opposite  the  blank  space  between  the 
two  sets  of  columns.  The  one  fact  which  is  clear  is  that  the 
board  must  have  been  used  with  counters  of  some  sort,  and 
therefore  lying  flat.  Indeed,  looking  to  the  heavy  material 
(marble)  of  which  it  was  composed,  it  was  probably,  if  not 
permanently  fixed,  at  any  rate  not  intended  to  be  much 
moved.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  particular  instrument 
was  intended  either  for  use  by  a  money-changer  or  public 


14 
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accountant,  or  for  playing  a  kind  of  game  to  which  allusion 
has  been  already  made,  and  said  by  various  classical  writers  to 
have  been  played  on  the  abacus.  The  suggestions  have  their 
rise  iu  tho  fact  that  the  instrument,  from  its  size  and  the  way 
in  which  it  is  constructed  and  marked,  seems  intended  to  be 
used  by  more  than  one  person  at  a  time.  It  was  certainly  in- 
tended primarily,  as  was  the  Roman  abacus  above  described, 
for  monetary  calculations.  The  division  of  the  main  set  of  lines 
into  two  parts  may  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bomaa 
abacus  already  described,  to  reduce  the  number  of  counters 
required,'  in  fact,  if  such  were  the  case,  three  counters  would 
have  sufficed  (as  the  scale  was  qvinnnj),  two  on  one  side  and 
one  on  the  other.  The  '  stars '  were  probably  intended  merely 
to  assist  the  eye  and  to  facilitate  rapid  calculations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  number  of  tho  signs  at  tlie 
upper  end  and  on  one  side  coincide  with  the  number  of  the 
lines  in  the  principal  set,  seems  to  show  that  these  last  were 
used  for  ordinary  calculations ;  the  other  group  of  five  lines 
without  division  were  perhaps  used  for  the  rare  cases  in 
which  sums  above  1000  drachmas  were  the  objecte  of  calcu- 
lation, and  in  which  the  numWs  on  the  other  side,  express- 
ing terras  of  5000  drachmas  and  the  talent,  would  come  into 
play.  These  considerations,  perhaps,  make  it  more  probable 
that  the  inati-ument  belonged,  as  suggested,  to  some  public 
accountant  or  money-changer,  who,  standing  at  the  bottom, 
would  road  tho  numbers  opposite  to  him  at  the  upper  end, 
while  those  with  whom  he  was  dealing  stood  on  either  side 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  their  accounts  or  dealings.  It 
la  not  necessary  at  this  stage  to  inquire  more  particularly 
whether,  either  by  Greeks  or  Romans,  the  abacus  was 
generally  used  with  the  lines  in  a  perpendicular  or  in  a 
horizontal  position  or  indifferently  in  either.  The  Roman 
abacus,  at  least,  seems  probably  to  have  been  sometimes  used 
horizontally,  as  has  been  already  shown. 

In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  if  the  lines  on  an  abacus  mark- 


I  The  Chinese  abacus,  the  IIdh  of  which  are  used  horizontally,  has  also  • 
similarperpt-ndirulnrdiridinj^line.  The  Chinese  methods  of  using  tluK instrumentt 
however,  ore  peculiar,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  difiouu  them  here  at  leoj^h. 
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ing  the  decimal  scale  be  placed  or  held  ia  a  perpendicular 
poaitiou,  and  if  the  counters  used  to  represent  the  numbers 
be  repluced  by  their  equivalent  unit  signs  written  at  the  foot 
of  each  column,  then  these  last,  valued  according  to  the  deci- 
mal scale  of  the  columns  in  which  they  stand,  and  read  from 
left  to  right,  will  give  the  actual  sum  of  the  entire  number 
represented,  in  other  words,  it  would  become  palpable  that 
uuit  signs  alone,  arranged  in  a  decimal  order,  were  capable  of 
repreaenriag  any  series  of  numbers.  That  ia  to  say,  the  '  value 
of  position '  would  at  once  be  revealed,  cf.  PL  I.  Fig.  3. 

That  the  value  of  position  was  thus  actually  discovered  is  not 
a  mere  conjecture.  For  in  the  earliest  known  examples  of  its 
use  in  Europe  it  wiU  be  shown  that  it  was  employed  by  the 
aid  of  a  series  of  lines,  which  in  fact  represented  those  of  the 
abacus  in  a  perpendicular  position.  Indeed  this  figure  was 
then  often  actually  designated  by  the  name  of  'abacus,'  though 
also  called  the  'arcus  Pj'thugoreus,'  and  in  French  the 
'  tableau  a  colonnes.'  It  was  in  fact  merely  an  abacus 
transferred  to  paper.  The  first  fact  which  requires  notice  in 
reference  to  it  is,  that  while  it  enabled  those  who  used  it  to 
dispense  with  any  higher  numeral  signs  beyond  those  of  the 
units,  it  did  not  require  even  the  assistance  of  the  modern 
sign  for  zero.  The  next  point  to  be  remarked  is  that  it 
palpably  thus  became  possible  to  express  not  merely  one  but 
several  series  of  numbers  on  the  same  instrument,  by  writing 
them  one  above  the  other,  and  this  fact  would  give  immensely 
increased  facility  for  q.rithmetical  operations.  As  to  the  first 
point  it  will  be  best  to  quote  the  exact  words  of  M.  Woepcke 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  series  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  38  note,  "Comme 
il  sera  encore  question  a  differentes  reprises  .  .  .  du  tableau 
(I  colonnes,  comme  d'un  moyen  de  remplacer  I'emploi  du  z^ro, 
j'ajouterai  une  courte  explication  pour  ceux  d'entre  les 
lecteurs  que  ne  seraient  pas  tout  a  fait  familiarises  avec  cette 
mati^re.  Nous  ccrivons  actuellement  dea  oombres  tels  que 
les  suivants, 

305 
8400907C 
1020084000 
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en  faisant  usage  du  zero ;  niais  on  comprend  que,  si  des  lignes 
verticales  ^taient  trac^es  d'avance  sur  la  page  ou  Ton  voudrait 
^crire  ces  nombres,  par  exemple,  pour  en  faire  Tobjet  d'un 
calcul,  on  pourrait  se  passer  du  z4ro  en  ^crivant 


3 

6 

e 

4 

9 

7 

6 

1 

3 

8 

4 

cette  notation  est  moins  commode,  mais  aussi  claire  et  aussi 
precise  que  la  notre,  pourvu  que  Ton  convienne,  une  fois  pour 
toutes,  que  les  chifires  signifient  les  unites  lorsqu'ils  sont 
plac^es  dans  la  premiere  colonne  a  droit ;  les  dizaines,  dans 
la  colonne  suivante ;  les  milles  dans  la  troisieme,  et  aussi  de 
suite.  Le  tableau  k  colonnes  fournit  done  un  moyen  d'^crire 
tous  les  nombres,  quelque  grands  qu'ils  soient,  au  moyen  des 
neuf  chiffres,  en  donnant  a  ceux  ci  des  valeurs  diffi^rentes 
selon  leur  position,  et  sans  faire  usage  du  zero." 

While  thus  showing  how  the  tableau  d  colonnes  enables 
the  nine  ciphers  for  the  units  to  be  employed  without  the  use 
of  a  zero,  the  example  given  by  M.  Woepcke  practically  also 
shows  how,  on  this  '  abacus  transferred  to  paper,'  it  became 
possible  to  deal  with  more  than  one  series  of  numbers  at  a 
time,  whereas  on  the  abacus  itself  one  set  only  could  be 
shown.  The  '  tableau  k  colonnes '  accordingly,  as  has  been  said, 
offered  enormously  enhanced  facilities  for  all  arithmetical 
operations,  so  much  so  indeed  as  practically  to  create  an 
entirely  new  use  for  the  instrument  itself.^  Having  arrived 
at  this  point,  we  may  now  pass  to  the  actual  history  of  the 
marvellous  reform  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

^  It  was  possibly  by  drawing  lines  between  eacb  series  of  numbers  that  the 

<  tableau  &  colonnes '  was  eventually  transformed  into  the  *  exchequer  table '  or 
*  chequers.'  This  last  is  described  by  an  English  mediicTal  writer,  Richard  Fitznigel, 
as  consisting  of  a  space  covered  by  a  black  cloth  with  white  lines  on  it,  drawn 
both  transversely  and  perpendicularly  about  a  palm  apart,  on  which  calculations 
were  made  by  means  ot  counters.  The  calculations  in  the  extreme  column  to  the 
right  advancing  by  '  twelves'  (for  '  pennies,'  as  in  the  case  of  the  columns  for  the 
subdivisions  of  the  'as'  on  the  Roman  abacus),  the  others  by  'tens.'  On  this 
cloth  the  calculations  of  payments  into  the  Royal  Treasury  were  made,  and  the  term 
'  chequers '  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  mediaeval  term  for  a  chess-board,  or 

<  scaccum,'  to  which  the  tableau  h  colonnes  in  this  shape  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance.   See  Edin.  Review  for  1811,  toL  xviii  art.  vii,  p.  207. 
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It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  fhat  while  the  credit  has 
beea  at  different  times,  and  by  different  writers,  claimed 
exclusively  for  India,  for  the  ancient,  or  for  the  later  Greeks, 
some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  believe  in  a  double  inven- 
tion both  in  the  East  and  West. 

Again,  a  further  question  arises  whether,  as  has  already 
been  suggested,  the  two  portions  of  which  the  invention  has 
already  been  shown  to  consist,  i.e.  that  of  the  value  of  position 
and  of  tlie  '  zero,'  were  simultaneously  discovered,  or  whether 
the  one  was  older  in  point  of  time  than  the  other. 

It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  conclusion  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  maintain  is  briefly  that  the 
invention  was,  as  a  prartical  invention,  at  any  rate,  wholly 
Indian  ;  that  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  position,  and  of  its 
use,  was  made  a  century  or  more  before  the  discovery  of  the 
zero;  and  that  these  two  inventions  reached  Europe  (also 
separately  and  in  their  turn)  the  first  certainly,  the  second 
possibly,  if  not  probably,  through  Egypt. 

To  establish  this  position  it  is  proposed  to  show  that  the 
Indians  knew  and  used  either  portion  of  this  invention  at  a 
date  considerably  anterior '  to  their  use  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  earliest  and  best  authorities  distinctly  describe  them  as 
Indian. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  attempted  to  show  that  the 
Greeks,  ancient  and  modern  (though  very  nearly  approaching 
them),  were  certainly  ignorant  of  either  invention,  or  at  any 
rate  never  put  them  to  any  practical  use,  till  very  long  after 
the  time  when  they  were  in  full  operation  in  India ;  and 
that  even  when  they  appear  (in  their  earliest  shape)  in 
Europe,  they  bear  distinct  and  manifest  traces  of  an  Oriental, 
indeed  of  an  Indian  origin. 

It  will  be  perhaps  convenient  to  deal  with  these  two 
branches  of  the  inquiry  separately,  and  to  take  the  claims  of 
the  Indian  arithmeticians  into  consideration  first.  In  doing 
so  the  direct  evidence  which  favours  their  claims  will  be  first 
cited,  and  of  this  first  of  all  the  proofs,  afforded  by  the 


'  See  M.  Woepcke  in  Journal  Asiatique,  torn.  L  series  S,  pp.  247-248. 
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works  of  Indian  and  of  Arab  writers.  Perhaps  the  most  Im" 
portant  of  these  is  the  evidence  of  the  well-known  traveller  and 
historian,  Musaudi,  who  visited  India  at  the  close  of  the  tenth, 
century  a.d.,  and  who,  in  hia  "  Meadows  of  Gold"  [French 
translation,  Paris  edition,  1861,  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  p.  150],  says, 
"Un  congres  des  sages  reuni  par  ordre  du  roi  (of  India) 
comjxisa  le  livre  du  Siod  Hind  [Siddhanta]  ce  que  signifie 

'L'age    dea    ages' lis   inventerent    aussi    les 

nenf  chiffres  qui  forraent  le  systfirae  nutnerique  Indien." 
The  well-known  painstaking  accuracy  of  this  writer,  his  early 
date  and  his  opportunities,  give  great  weight  to  his  tes- 
timony that  the  nine  ciphers  are  an  Indian  invention,  though 
their  attribution  to  the  deliberations  of  a  congress  of  sages 
requires,  perhaps,  contirmution,  and  is  in  itself  hardly  likely. 
Moreover,  the  fact  thus  stated  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
evidence  direct  and  indirect  of  other  Arab  writers ;  at  pp. 
237j  238  of  M.  Woepcke's  article,  already  cited,  from  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  will  be  found  authorities  to  show  that  the 
Khalif  Walid,  who  reigned  from  705  to  715  a.d.,  forbad  by 
a  special  edict  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  public 
accounts,  and  directed  tho  substitution  of  the  vernacular 
language  in  the  East  and  of  Arabic  in  the  West.  He  made, 
however,  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  Greek  letters  as 
numeral  signs,  on  tho  ground  that  the  Arabic  language  pos- 
sessed no  numerals  of  its  own,  and  in  Egj^it,  also,  the  Coptic 
equivalents  of  the  Greek  alphabetic  numerals,  and  the  Greek 
methods  of  bookkeeping,  were  adopted  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
public  accounts.  [See  the  authority  from  Theopbanes,  quoted 
by  Cantor,  pp.  416,  417-]  It  was  not,  apparently,  till  some 
sixty  years  later,'  viz.  in  the  year  773  a.d.,  that  tho  Arabs 
became  acquainted  with  the  Indian  ciphers  and  with  the 
Indian  methods  of  notation  and  arithmetic.  They  obtained 
this  knowledge  from  a  book  presented  by  the  envoy  of  an 
Indian  monarch  to  the  Khalif  At  Mansur ;  I  have  endea- 
voured recently  to  show  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle"  that 


« 


*  See  Woe^ke  on  tho  nuthority  of  the  T&rikh  ul  nul^ini^,  Joonml  Ariatique 
u  above,  and  also  pp.  472-180. 

*  Fort  11.  of  vol.  ii.  aid  serie*,  pp.  138-146. 
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tin's  monarch  was  probably  one  of  the  Hindu  kings  of  Kabul, 
ut  least  that  the  modern  Arabic  numerals  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  peculiar  form  of  those  then  employed  in  that  part  of 
India.  At  that  date  the  complete  Indian  syatetn  with  the  zero 
was,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  certainly  in  full  use  in  India, 
and  it  must  have  been  that  system  (employing  the  zero)  with 
which  the  Arabs  first  carae  in  co7itact ;  this  seems  clear  from 
the  excessive  eulogiums  lavished  by  them  upon  the  new  system 
of  numeration  and  calculation,  as  being  infinitel}'  superior  to 
the  Greek  systems,  which  we  have  seen  were  already  known 
and  used  by  the  Arabs,  a  fact  which  could  hardly  be  pre- 
dicated even  of  the  tableau  k  oolounea  without  the  zero  (at 
least  for  all  purposes),  much  leas  of  the  ancient  Indian  system. 
The  Indian  book  thus  obtained  by  the  Arabs  was  translated 
by  order  of  the  Khulif,  and  served  as  the  basis  of  an  Arabic 
mathematical  work  by  one  of  the  learned  men  of  hia  day, 
Mahomed  bin  Ibrahim  al  Fazari.  His  work  again,  later  on, 
Was  abridged  by  Mahomed  bin  Musa  al  Khwurizrai  at  some  date 
slightly  before  205  a. h. =820-21  a.d.,  whom  a  later  writer  * 
expressly  describes  as  teaching  in  his  work  Indian  arithmetic, 
while  AWcenna  in  the  tenth  century  and  other  authors  in- 
variably describe  the  modern  decimal  system  of  arithmetic, 
employing  the  nine  ciphers  and  the  zero,  as  *  Indian.'  Indeed 
the  etymological  sense  of  the  word  which  is  now  the  common 
term  all  over  the  East  for  a  numeral  cipher  is  <UAiA 
'  hindisah  '  or  '  hindsah,'  which  means  simply  '  Indian.' 
Again,  one  later  Arab  author  (Alkasadi,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Tnlkhis  of  Ibn  A]bann&),  expressly  discussing  the 
Neo-Pythagoreans,  describes  the  ciphers  used  by  them  as 
identical  with  tho  Gobar  signs,  which  he  says  were  of 
Indian  origin  (Woepcke,  J.  A.  torn.  i.  aer.  6,  pp.  58-60), 
The  Arabic  writers  therefore,  from  the  earliest  times, 
without  hesitation  and  in  unbroken  succession,  attributed 
[the  invention  of  decimal  arithmetic  and  of  the  signs 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  to  the  Indians.     Nor  was 


>  Tdrihh  ul  Jlukiimd.     See  Woppcke'e  Tnite  8ur  I'lntzoduotioD  de  I'Aiith' 
m^tiqae  Indieniie  en  Uccideiit,  p.  l\), 


this  "because  they  were  unacquainted  with  any  rival  claims 
which  could  be  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks ;  for, 
as  has  been  seen,  so  early  aa  the  very  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  Arabs  knew  and  eagerly  employed  the 
Greek  methods  of  arithmetic;  and  even  as  early  as  901  a.d. 
the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  was  translated  into  Arabic  by 
Thabit  bin  Korrah  ;  and  it  haa  been  shown  by  the  quotation 
from  Aibiruni,  given  from  Mr.  Burnell's  note  in  Part  I,, 
that  the  Almagest  was  still  used  and  regarded  as  a  leadir»g 
authority  in  the  commenceraent  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  evidence  of  Arab  writers  is  concerned 
(and  this  is  of  great  value,  both  from  its  date,  its  coherence 
and  the  independent  character  of  those  who  give  it),  it  may 
be  said,  not  only  that  it  supports  the  Indian  origin  of  the 
modern  numeration  both  with  and  without  the  zero,  but  that 
it  practically  refutes  the  claim  of  the  Greeks  even  to  a  simul- 
taneoua  invention.  This  ia  the  more  remarkable — for  the 
Arabs,  who  were  pretty  certainly  not  ignorant  of  the  Indian 
algebra,  do  not  claim  its  invention  for  the  Indians,  but  speak 
freely  also  of  the  Greek  algebra,  and  seem  to  have  adopted 
largely  from  either  source.  Indeed,  Abul  Faraj,  who  himself 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  culls  Diophantus  the  con- 
temporary of  Justinian,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terras  which 
imply  that  he  was  still  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  best  of 
all  known  authorities  on  the  subject  of  algebra.' 

Indeed,  the  Indian  origin  of  the  new  method  of  numeration, 
and  of  the  signs  which  belonged  to  it,  is  not  without  direct 
support,  even  from  fho  testimony  of  later  Greek  writers  them- 
selves. Thus  Planudea,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  says,  speaking  of  the  zero  (which  he  calls 
'  Tf««/)/oo ' )  ;  Tidiaai,  Be  koI  irepof  Ti  a-)(rina  6  KaXovat  T^i<f)pai' 
KOT*  ^Ivhov^  (rrj/ialvov  ovBh/'    xaX  to,  ivv^a  aj^ijfuna  xal  avra 

'  Thftt  tho  Iniiinns  not  only  had  a  Vnowlfilg*  of  al^brn  at  a  remote  poriod. 
But  niadi?  great  prog^eM  in  the  omplojnifnt  of  it,  is  JoiibtleiM  tnie ;  but  the  Grtx-ks 
nlso  knew  it  at  a  very  early  dat«.  (Dinphnntns  can  hardly  have  bwn  its  first 
oriifinalor  among  tho  Ureekti,  and  have  uuvanced  ptr  naltum  U>  a  itii«;e  beymd 
fVfu  Ibo  Indian  algi'bni.)  And  tbnuph  if  is  cjuilii  possible  that,  through  thu  iiiter- 
coursi'  betw(j«n  tin?  twn  natious,  ouv  may  haw  borrowod  fnmi  the  oIIht  uljrelira 
and  <imilar  invftitioiis,  yet  tbern  i»  notliiu);'  to  prove  that  it  wajt  iudip;onoiH  with 
either,  or  may  not  even  Lave  bpen  borT»)wcd  by  both  from  uome  common  sourwi, 
(Cf.  Keinaud,  Memoire  but  I'lndo,  p.  303.) 
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'IvBt-Ko,  ehrtv  (see  Cantor,  p.  -i?']  und  Rethenbuch  das  M. 
Planudes,  Gerbardt,  0.  J.,  Halle,  18G5,  p.  Ij.  Neophytes 
too,  writing  about  the  same  period,  expressly  speaks  (Cantor, 
p.  418  and  note  497)  of  the  zero  and  its  companion  figures  aa 
of  Indian  origin.'  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt,  as  far  as 
the  signs  themaelves  are  concerned,  that  their  Indian  origin 
was  known  and  acknowledged  in  Europe  at  that  date.  The 
terra  of  '  Indian  arithmetic '  was  kiiown,  too,  but  it  waa 
also  applied  to  certain  apeciui  methods  of  working,  which 
were  later  improvements  on  Al  KhwArizmi's  methods,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  presently,  and  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  have  been  confined  to  those  later  methods  only. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that,  so  far  as  direet  evidence 
alone  is  concerned,  there  is  a  fair  body  of  testimony,  and 
of  testimony  above  all  suspicion,  and  from  various  and 
wholly  independent  quarters,  all  distinctly  affirming  the 
purely  Indian  origin  alike  of  the  'zero,'  of  the  modem 
ciphers,  and  of  the  modern  methods  of  decimal  arithmetic. 

The  case,  nevertheless,  does  not  rest  on  direct  testimony 
alone,  however  valuable  or  important.  There  is  a  still  further 
and,  if  possible,  more  valuable  and  indirect  evidence  ou  this 
behalf,  which  it  ia  now  necessary  to  examine.  Traces  of  the 
use  of  the  new  decimal  arithmetic,  at  least  of  an  arithmetic 
employing  and  based  upon  the  value  of  position,  are  to  be 
found  in  very  early  Sanskrit  writers  on  arithmetic.  The 
first  of  these  is  Aryabh4ta,  who  is  known,  from  his  own 
statement,  to  have  been  born  at  Kous&mbhipura  (a  town  on 
the  Jumna,  situated  not  very  far  above  the  confluence  of  that 
river  with  the  Ganges),  in  the  year  475  a.d.,  and  who  may 
therefore  be  fairly  assumed  to  have  been  writing  and  teaching 
in  the  very  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  A.D. 

M.  Leon  Rodet  has  shown  that  the  method  which  this 
writer  employs  and  prescribes,  for  the  extraction  of  square 
and   cube  roots,  is  practically  identical  with   that   of  our 

*  BcrpresentatioDB  of  them  Qgnres  will  be  fovnil  on  Piute  I.  Fig.  6.  The;  will  lie 
Seen  to  De  for  the  nioBt  part  derived  from  an  Arikbic  model,  tboiij^h  one  set  given  hy 
Cantor,  from  a  MS.  of  I'laiiudes,  clearly  comes  direct  from  an  Indian  source. 
The  chain  of  descent  of  these  li^nim,  and  of  the  liuuthian  Bpicea  will,  however, 
be  more  fully  treated  in  I'tirt  III. 
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modem  arithmeticians,  or  at  least  proceeds  on  the  same 
principles  and  seems  to  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  position;  that  is  to  say,  he  prescribes  the  breaking  up  of  the 
series  whose  root  is  be  extracted  into  groups  of  two  numbers 
(or  three  for  cubes),  to  be  dealt  with  successively,  a  proceed- 
ing which  seems  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
position,  and  of  the  force  which  each  cipher  derived  from 
its  place  in  the  general  series.  See  Journal  Asiatique,  series 
vii.  tome  xiii.  pp.  397,  405-8.  Those  who  care  to  contrast 
the  method  set  out  by  M.  Rodet  with  the  older  Greek 
methods,  will  find  the  latter  stated  at  length  by  M.  Delambre, 
in  his  treatise  on  Greek  Arithmetic  attached  to  Peyrard's 
translation  of  the  works  of  Archimedes,  Paris,  1807. 

But  there  is  another  passage  in  Aryabh&ta's  work  which 
also  gives  a  further  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  position,  though 
in  order  to  show  this  a  somewhat  lengthy  explanation  is 
needed.  He  prescribes  (if  he  did  not  invent)  a  method  of 
numeration  by  a  new  set  of  *  aksharas,'  made  by  assigning 
numerical  values  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged  in 
the  method  of  Sanskrit  grammarians  according  to  their 
'  Vargas '  or  phonetic  classes,^  and  thus  by  means  of  the 
*  classified '  consonants,  twenty-five  in  number,  the  four  semi- 
vowels, and  the  three  sibilants,  with  the  aspirate,  he  obtained 
signs  for  the  decimal  succession  of  numbers  up  to  one 
hundred,  that  is,  by  the  consonants  up  to  twenty-five ;  then, 
for  30  and  the  succeeding  powers  of  ten  up  to  one  hundred, 
by  the  semivowels  and  sibilants  as  shown  below  : 
Clabbitieo  Consonaxtb. 

Gutturals  K  =  l,  Kh  =  2,  G=3,  Gh=4,  Ng=6 
Palatab  Ch=6,  Chh=7,  J=8,  Jh=9,  N  =  10 
Cerebrals  T=n,  Th  =  12,  P  =  13,  ph=14,  ^1=15 
Dentals  T  =  16,  Th=17,  D=18,  Dh  =  19,  N=20 
Labials  P=2I,  Ph=22,  B  =  23,  Bh=24,  M=26» 
Semi- vowels  T=30,  R=40,  L=50,  V=60 
Sibilants  §=70,     Sh=80,    8=90,     H  =  100 

'  This  pritieiple  was  urobably  known  to  the  Indians  long  before.  See  remark 
by  Dr.  Biihler  in  Part  I.,  but  this  particular  application  of  it  is  new. 

»  It  is  evident  that  possessing  signs  both  for  the  units  and  for  thirty,  for  ten 
and  for  twenty,  i.e.  the  intermediate  places  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  would 
be  expressed  by  the  use  of  these. 
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The  passage  in  question,  however,  occurs  with,  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs.  Of  these  Aryabhata 
prescribes  the  use  of  the  short  vowels  only,  that  is  to  say 
(the  '  a '  being  inherent  in  the  other  letters),  of  the  I,  fl,  r(i) 
and  //•(('),  and  of  the  double  vowels  e,  ai,  o  and  ou.  These 
are  to  be  employed  only  in  counejcion  with  the  others,  to 
which  they  add  a  step  of  two  decimal  places  each,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  to  the  effect  that  these  in  succession,  added  to  the  other 
consonants,  give  birth  each  to  a  couple  of  '  khas.'  Now  'kha' 
is  a  well-known  term  for  the  'zero,'  and  is  in  its  intrinsic 
raeaning  equivalent  to  '  sunya,'  the  term  usually  employed; 
both  in  their  primary  sense  signify  'emptiness/  'a  void.'' 

Aryabb4ta  also  uses  the  word  'Bth4Qa'= place,  to  signify 
the  position  of  the  numeral  signs,  a  term  which  also  may 
seem  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  fixed  places  in  a  decimal 
series.  It  was  probably  taken  from  the  '  columns '  of  the 
abacus.  This  point  however  is  not  perhaps,  in  itself,  of  much 
force. 

Another  writer,  Vardha  Mihira,  living  also  in  the  sixth 
century  a.d.,  but  somewhat  later  than  Aryabhata,  was  the 
author  of  a  work  called  the  'Erihat  Sanhita,*  and  eraplo3'8 
the  word  *  siinya  '  in  a  method  which  pretty  certainly  shows 
that  he  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
position.  I  take  the  liberty  of  using  a  paragraph  of  a  private 
letter  from  Dr.  Biihler  to  myself,  which  puts  the  facts  in  a 
singularly  neat  and  clear  manner. 

"I  conclude  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word  'sunya'  in 
the  writings  of  Varaha  Mihira  that  he  knew  the  modern 
eysten).  For  if  a  man  expresses  (see  Brihat  Sanhita,  viii,  20) 
the  numbers  throe  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  by  the 
words,*  the  nought  (emptiness),  the  arrows,  the  mountains, 
and  the  Ramas,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  must  have  thought  of 
3750,  and  cannot  have  had  in  his  mind  f  '^  (».'    If  he  had 


'  The  force  of  the  argnnient,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  rests  mainlv  on  the  one 
of  these  terms.  The  avtuul  i-mnluynivnt  nf  thix  mode  of  notation  Hiii/ht  haru  bt-en 
sug'Kv^ted  by  a  knowledge  of  tiie  Gruek  '  ot'tiul^,'  as  tuat«d  by  Ueinaud,  Memoiro 
eurl'Inde,  p.  303. 

*  These  words  arc  of  course  '  akshonu  '  or  'phonetic  numerals.' 

*  <f  =  3000  "^  =700  G  =50. 
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the  latter  before  Lis  eyes,  he  would  have  said,  or  used  words 
equivalent  to,  the  three  thousand,  the  eeven  hundred,  and  the 
fifty.  There  are  of  course  hundreds  of  similar  instances  in 
the  Brihat  Saiihita." 

In  other  words,  by  employing  four  distinct  and  separate 
phonetic  symbols  to  express  a  number  which  under  the  old 
system  would  only  have  required  three  such  symbols,  Var4ha 
Mihira  slioivs  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  modern,  and  not 
with  the  old  sj'stem  of  numeration,  and  was  at  least  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  position,  which  demanded  the  use  of  as 
many  symbola  as  there  were  decimal  places  in  the  aeries  of 
numbers  to  be  expressed. 

Perliaps  these  facts  will  be  accepted  as  suflScient  to  show 
that  the  Indian  mathomaticians  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  ad.'  were  at  least  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
position,  and  with  the  use  to  which  it  could  be  put  for  arith- 
metical purposes;  and  that  the  siraplitication  of  the  Indian 
numeral  system  liad  at  that  date  advanced  by  the  inilifd  and 
most  important  step.  But  was  it  then  compkte  ?  did  the 
writers  then  employing  the  terras  'sunya''  and  'kha'  use 
them  in  their  more  recent  sense  of  '  zero '  P  and  were  they 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  invention  also? 

This  is  a  point  of  very  considerable  importance.  If  it  be 
conceded  that  they  had  «o  such  knowledge,  it  will  no  doubt 
clear  up  a  good  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
obscured  the  histor}''  of  the  siniplitication  of  the  numeral 
system  ;  an  attempt  will  therefore  here  be  made  to  show  that 
such  a  supposition  is  at  least  rendered  probable  by  the  facts 
which  are  now  known. 

M.  AYoepcke,  in  the  passage  already  cited,  has  shown 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  use  the  value  of  position  by 
means  of  the  'tableau  k  colonncs'  without  any  zero;  and, 
as  will  be  explained  later,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it 
was  first  known  in  Europe  under  this  form.  But  he  seems 
to  have  taken  for  granted,  that  in  India  the  zero  was  in- 

'  It  i«,  no  dnubt,  pn»iil>Ie  that  nmilar  MiJeneo  ttiiit  be  dUcoTered  as  to  tb« 
Vnuvlcdgfl  of  still  earlier  writrra ;  but  it  is  enoiigli  for  tlie  purpose  of  tlii*  iiitjiury 
that  thb  caie  goei  buck  ereu  aa  fu  ai  the  first  bulf  of  tbe  lulh  century  a.u. 
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vented  simultaneously  with  tlie  value  of  position.  Ilum- 
boldt,'  while  he  claimed  for  the  ancient  classic  nutioas  a  know- 
ledge of  the  vulue  of  position,  admita  that  it  was  'sterile,' 
and  attributed  the  latter  fact  to  the  want  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  zero.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  M.  Leon  Rodet  ^  in  tho  '  avant 
propos'  of  his  paper  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  of  1880,  first 
suggested  tliat  Aryabhdta  tniglit  have  known  the,  value  of 
position  without  being  acquainted  with  the  zero,  or  at  least 
might  have  known  the  value  of  position  only  as  exhibited  on 
the  abacus ;  though  even  he  seems  to  have  inclined  to  a 
contrary  opinion. 

As  Dr.  Biihler  and  M.  "VToepcke  both  point  out,  the  words 
'^<!iny&'  and  'kha'  mean  'emptiness,'  and  M.  Bodet,  J.  A., 
series  vii.  tome  xvi.  p,  463,  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  word 
had  originally  reference  to  the  '  place  vide,'  on  the  abacus,  by 
which  the  function  of  the  modern  zero  was  certainly  once 
fulfilled.  "  Les  deux  noma  indiens  de  z^ro  ■s«pjj  gunya  '  vide ' 
et  surtout  -^  'kha,'  et  ses  synonymes  "^^  'vyiima'  fJnrH 
'  viyat,'  "fBJUX  'ambara'  (que  j'ai  relev^s  dans  la  Siirya 
Siddlianta),  I'atmosphere,  I'air,  Tcspace,  conviennent  admi- 
rublement  d  Texpression  d'une  '  case  vide  *  beaucoup  mieux 
qu'au  nom  d'un  eigne  quelconque.  Aben  £zra,  dans  son 
'Trait^  d'arithmelique,'  appclle  le  z^ro  (qu'il  fait  tout  rond) 


'  "  Tho  method  of  the  Pytha^rean  abivcua  ns  we  find  it  deMrihed  in  Boethiiu' 
Geojnetn",  is  almost  identical  with  the  positive  viilue  of  thu  Imiiiin  sy»t«m,  but 
that  iii(-ln<Ml,  long  iiiifruitfiil  witli  the  Greeks  uod  Koiiiudk,  Erst  obtnintil  ci'Ui'ml 
extension  in  the  midille  &^w,  rspocially  alt«r  tho  zero  sign  had  .supt^rseded  the 
vacant  upaco  "  (Kosnios,  Murray'«  od,  vol.  ii.  p.  IG4).  "  Even  the  existence  of  the 
cipher  or  t'harneter  for  '  0 '  ia  nut  a  necessitT  for  the  simple  positive  value,  as  the 
scnolium  of  Neophytos  shows  "  (Kosnios,  Murray's  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  Ixxxi).  "  What 
R  revolution  would  have  been  efiect<»(l  in  the  more  rapid  development  of  mathe- 
matical knowledi^  ....  if  the  Brnbuiau  Sp)iine!i,c.illed  hy  the  Groek.s  Calnnos, 
or  ...  .  the  Hrnhman  Bargo*!  had  bet<n  able  to  communicate  the  knowledj^o  of 
the  Indian  sviiteni  of  numbeni  to  the  Greekt "  ^Koamoii,  Murray'ii  ed.  vol.  ii. 
p.  164). 

*  "  Au  mnnient  que  j'allais  ronclore  et  attribuer  il  Aryabh&ts  I'ufn^e  de  notre 
aystime  decimal  e«nt,  un  scnipole  m'est-venu :  los  calcuU  qu'il  euwigne  a  fuire 
peuvent  s'cffwtucr  confonnf'mcnt  it  »od  r6glc  sur  un  uhai|ue ;  le  nura  que  !m 
IndioD8  ma  nucceittieurs  comnuj  liii  doijnait  an  /.cro,  n  du  etre  invente  &  une 
epoquo  ou  Ton  fuisait  usojue  d'nn  abiu|ue  sur  lequtl  Ic  zero  n'e«t  marque  que  par 

une  place  vide.     Aryabh&ta  cflcctuait  il  ses  colcul.s  nur  rehoque,  et se 

content&il  et  de  transM-'rire  le«  resultes  a  I'aide  d'un  xysteme  do  chitfrus  deoimaus 
niixtca  .  .  .  F  Voila  un  point  capital  que  je  Huja  coatraint  de  laisser  Huns  solutiun, 
attendant  quo  des  document*  noiivoaui  vicancnt  nou»  fnumir  des  eclairuiawmeuts 
qui  nous  manqnent.'"— Journal  Aaiutique,  seriea  vii.  vol.  xvi.  p.  443. 
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^jhi  '  S^^S^^>*  ^^^  roue,  un  rond.  Jamais  on  n'a  rencontr^  en 
Sanscrit  le  zero'  designe  par  ^Tj  'cakra'  (chakra)  un  cercle,  ni 
par  f^fS  'bindu'  'un  point.'  Ainsi  ce  nora  de  'vide'  et 
d'espace  fait  fortement  pencber  la  balance  du  c6t^  de  I'abacus, 
du  tableau  a  colonnes." 

Other  similar  equivalents  are  given  by  Albiruni  (J.  A. 
series  vi.  ■tome  i.  p.  284),  *  akasa,'  '  gagana,'  '  abra,'  all  mean- 
ing '  the  heavens,'  and  in  the  Nouveau  J.  Asiatique,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  16,  '  ananta '  or  '  space '  given  as  another  term.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  all  the  various  '  aksharas/ 
by  which  the  zero  is  designated  in  Sanskrit,  convey  one  idea, 
and  one  only,  under  various  different  forms,  viz.  'empty 
space,'  and  do  not  certainly  indicate  the  use  of  any  particular 
sign  or  figure.  While  therefore  the  use  of  these  terms  as 
arithmetical  expressions  wherever  they  are  found,  though 
it  certainly  involves  at  least  a  knowledge  of  the  'place 
vide,'  and  therefore  of  the  value  of  position,  does  not  by 
its  own  force  seem  to  imply  any  knowledge  of  the  sig^ 
for  'zero.'  Dr.  Biihler,  indeed,  informs  me  that  he  has 
found  the  word  'sunya'  used  in  inscriptions  in  the  sense 
of  a  'lacuna'  in  a  MS.,  and  has  found  sometimes  actual 
lacunse  designated  in  documents  of  very  ancient  date  by  the 
points  or  dots  which  are  now  sometimes  used  for  the  '  zero,' 
but  neither  fact  seems  to  derogate  from  the  force  of  the 
argument  above  stated ;  indeed,  the  former  rather  strengthens 
it;  as  to  the  latter,  it  will  be  dealt  with  further  on  when 
treating  of  the  original  sign  for  zero. 

If,  however,  the  fact  be  admitted  that  at  least  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Yaraha  Mihira,  that  is  to  say,  some  time 
before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  the  value  of 
position  was  fully  known  and  taught  and  used  in  India,  it 
is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that,  for  all  official  purposes, 
such  as  grants,  inscriptions,  etc.,  the  old  system  of  notation 
was  employed  till  well  into  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventh 
century.  A  number  of  inscriptions  of  the  Valabhi  kings, 
executed  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuiies,  exist,  and 

'  This  remark  refers  to  the  later  forms  of  the  Sanskrit  zero  the  '  e '  and  the 
' «  ' — Ab  to  ttiis,  more  will  be  said  immediately. 
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even  Bome  of  the  Chalukya  dynasties,  all  dated  in  figures, 
many  of  which  are  certainly  of  later  date  than  Vardha 
Mihira;  two  of  the  Valabhi  grants,  indeed,  of  Siladitj'a  V. 
and  VI.,  are  probably  of  631  and  637  a.b,,'  and  all  belong  to 
the  old  system. 

Now  if  the  use  of  the  value  of  position  with  the  zero  waa 
known,  and  publicly  and  generally  taught  as  early  even  as, 
say,  575  a.d.,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  so  convenient  a  system 
would  have  been  ignored  in  official  use  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  if  not  for  more  than  a  century.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
make  its  appearance  in  actual  use  for  nearly  half  a  century 
later  still.  The  earliest  example  at  present  known  is  dated 
in  738  A.D  '  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  new  system  with 
zero  was  once  introduced,  it  secma  to  have  almost  immediately 
and  completely  to  have  superseded  and  swept  away  the  older 
system,  except,  indeed,  in  one  or  two  remote  places  not  open 
to  much  external  intercourse,  such  as  Nepal,  where  neither 
the  value  of  position,  nor  the  newer  and  more  convenient 
"Western  form  of  the  numerals  seem  to  have  been  introduced 
for  several  centuries  later  on.  There  is,  however,  one  very 
remarkable  exception  to  be  made  to  this  assertion;  for  among 
the  Tamil  and  Malayalam  speaking  populations  of  Southern 
India  the  old  system  of  notation  was  retained,  la  indeed 
retained  to  the  present  day  ;  subject,  however,  to  one  for- 
tunate modification,  that  is  to  say,  that  while  the  Tamil  and 
Malayalam  systems  of  numeration  know  nothing  even  now, 
(in  their  proper  indigenous  forms)  of  either  zero  or  value  of 
position,  they  have  yet  rejected  the  old  signs  for  the  powers 
of  ten,  replacing  them  by  compounds  of  the  several  units 
differentiated  by  the  sign  for  ten,  the  ten  not  being  used 
however  as  a  zero,  but  in  one  integral  group  with  the  unit 
which  it  differentiates.  This  change  is  important,  and  will 
supply  a  material  link  to  the  argument  further  on.  Putting 
aside  these  exceptions,  I  have  only  been  able  to  trace  two 

'  Those  are  (liite<]  in  •JH  and  447,  which  I  have  given  in  tlio  Xumisroatio 
Cbroniclo  rea/<ons  for  belieTinpf  to  bp  in  nn  era  dating  from  189  or  190  a.d. 

*  This  |?nint,  whidi  is  yet  utipiihlisheil,  is  in  the  possesKicin  ot"  Dr.  Biililer,  who 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  fnesimilc.  It  is  one  by  Jaika  Rashtrak6ta  of  Bharuj 
and  it  dated  in  1\H  '  Vikruuaya.'     It  was  fouiul  at  Okamandel. 
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instances  later  than  738  a.d.  of  the  use  of  the  old  method,  one 
in  a  grant!  of  Govinda  III.,  'Rashtrakuta  of  Malkh^d,  d.  730 
Saka=808  A.D.,  in  the  body  of  which  the  old  symbol  for 
twenty  occurs  (in  a  slightly  modified  form).  The  other 
instance  is  a  curious  one,  which  was  brought  to  light  by  Dr. 
Eielhom,  in  his  report  on  Sanskrit  MSS.  at  Bombay  for  1880-1. 
The  oldest  MS.  which  he  found  was  written  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  other  MSS.,  all  on  palm-leaves,  bore 
dates  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  He  says,  "  In 
nearly  all  of  them  the  leaves,  in  addition  to  being  numbered 
on  the  right-hand  side  with  the  ordinary  numeral  figures  now 
in  use,  are  also  numbered  on  the  left-hand  side  with  the  more 
ancient  numerals  mentioned  by  Pandit  Bhagwanl&l  Indrtiji, 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  vi.  p.  .42."  *'  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  this  system  is  not  the  old  system,  but  a  singular 
medley  of  the  old  and  new,  employing  the  'aksharas'  for 
100  and  200,  written  in  modern  Devanagari,  and  in  some 
cases  the  aksharas  for  the  units.  With  these  appear  the  old 
numeral  signs  for  the  powers  of  ten,  while  in  some  cases  these 
are  all  mixed  with  the  '  zero ''  and  with  modern  units  I 

In  all  these  cases  the  separate  numerals  are  placed  perpen- 
dicularly one  over  the  other,  the  hundreds  uppermost,  the 
*  tens '  in  the  middle,  and  the  units  lowest.     Thus : 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

<ip=281     gS=199     9=140    0=101 

<»  i  0  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  hundred  place  is  in  every  case  repre- 
sented by  '  sii,'  the  akshara  for  200,  or  '  su,'  the  akshara  for 
100,  but  rendered  into  the  modern  Devdndgari.  The  tens  are 
represented  by  the  old  signs  in  every  case  but  one,  in  which 
they  are  replaced  by  the  modern  zero,  while  the  units  are 
sometimes  shown  in  the  Devdnagari  '  aksharas,'  but  usually  in 
modern  figures!  Dr.  Eielhorn  says  that  there  are  indica- 
tions that  this  system  had  ceased  to  be  understood  even  when 

'  Found  at  R&dhanp&r  in  1873-4.    See  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  ri.  for  1877, 
p.  69. 
*  Professor  Jac6bi  has  kindly  faToored  me  with  other  similar  examples  from 
1  books. 
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these  M8S.  were  being  written.'  This  remarkable  survival, 
therefore,  raay  to  some  extent  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
mechanical  imitation — retained  perhaps  out  of  some  supersti- 
tious feeling — but  no  longer  serving  any  useful  purpose,  and 
replaced  for  practical  objects  by  the  modern  numerals  which 
accompany  it.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  old  letters  are  written  one  over  the  other,  as  if  the 
idea  of  the  value  of  position,  which  to  some  extent  they 
possess,  had  been  borrowed  from  the  horizontally-held 
abacus. 

Except  in  these  isolated  cases,  however,  the  adoption  of 
the  new  system,  when  once  it  is  found  in  its  perfect  state, 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  prompt  and  complete,  and  it 
is  hardly  comprehensible  that  if  Aryabhata  and  Variha 
Mihira,  and  their  immediate  successors,  had  known  and 
publicly  taught  the  complete  system  in  the  early  part  or 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  A.n.,  and  had  employed  it  in  their 
written  works,  that  its  general  adoption  should  have  been  so 
long  delayed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  value  of  position  was 
known  and  used  in  India  without  the  zero,  it  can  only  have 
been  used  with  some  such  contrivance  as  the  tableau  k  colormes, 
and  if  the  tableau  A  c^Ionnes  with  its  value  of  position  was 
at  first  known  alone,  it  is  of  course  palpable  that,  however 
useful  it  might  have  been  as  an  instrument  for  effecting 
arithmetical  calculations,  it  was  too  clumsy  a  method  for 
ordinary  employment  in  indicating  numbers  and  dates ;  and 
this  fact  would  easil}'  explain  why,  for  a  century  or  more,  the 
two  systems  remained  in  full  parallel  use,  though  for  different 
purposes.^ 

It  may  of  course  be  objected  that  in  no  existing  Sanskrit 
MS.  is  there  any  instance  of  the  use  of  the  tableau  k 
colonnes;  but  in  reply  it  must  be  said  that  no  MSS.  are 
extant  of  a  date  prior  to,  or  indeed  in  any  way  approaching 

'  Dr.  Kielhorn  gives  facts  which  seem  to  bear  out  this  stAtemciit,  in  the 
succeeding  pag«a  of  his  report,  to  which  it  is  only  noceisary  to  refer  in  this 
phtce. 

'  It  may  he  rprasrked  that  Dr.  Biihl«r  hns  nior«  than  once  drswn  attention  to 
a  similar  fact — diBclosed  by  recently  distuvcrcd  inscriptions — viz.  that  the  early 
IndiiuiR  cfrhiinly  employed  two  mo'les  of  writing  coutcanporanuously— one  Bits 
and  formal  for  oQluiiU  purposes,  the  other  ouraive  tor  general  use. 
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that,  when  we  know  that  the  zero  was  actually  in  use,  viz. 
738  A.D.  Of  course,  when  the  perfect  system  was  known, 
all  the  older  arithmetical  works  would  ere  long  have  been, 
when  reproduced,  rewritten  in  tlio  form  of  a  fresh  recenaion, 
adapted  to  the  new  discovery.  There  are,  however,  some 
positive  indications  still  traceable  which  seem  to  show  that 
the  '  tableau  a  colonnea '  teas  once,  and  at  a  very  early  date, 
in  use  in  India,  but  that  it  was  also  dropped  at  a  com- 
paratively early  date.  The  first  of  these  has  been  pointed 
out  by  M.  Rodet  iu  hia  paper,  already  quoted  (J.  A.  vol.  xvi. 
series  vii.  p.  463),  in  the  following  words:  "Un  autre  fait 
6ur  lequel  mon  attention  a  ete  appel^e  tout  recemment, 
vient  encore,  a  mon  avia,  appuj-er  cette  maniere  de  voir 
{i.e.  the  view  that  the  word  '  siiuj'a '  originally  indicated  only 
the  'place  vide'  on  the  abacus).  On  aait  que  dans  la  gi-ande 
majorite  des  manuscrits  arabes  et  persans  ou  Ton  rencontre 
des  calculs  aritluni^tiques,  ces  calculs  sont  effectues  dans  des 
tableaux  a  colonnes,'  auxquel  il  ne  manque  pour  les  rendre 
identiques  aux  '■abaci'  des  calculations  occidenteaux,  que  lea 
'arceaux'  'arcus'  qui  surmnntaient  chaque  colonne  et  les  grou- 
paient  trois  par  trois.  M.  Cantor  a  qui  je  dois  de  connaitre  la 
presque  universality  de  cet  usage,  que  je  n'avais  eu  lieu 
de  remarquer  encore  que  sur  quelquee  manuscrits,  I'attribu© 
d  un  emprunt  fait  par  les  Arabea  aux  Occidentaux.  Cet 
einprunt  serait  d'autant  plus  Strange  que  ce  mode  de  calcul 
assez  peu  commode  d  et^  de  bonno  heure  abandonne  en 
Occident,  et  que,  des  le  xv"  sit^clo,  les  auteurs  do  traites  de 
calcul  ont  supprime  lea  barres  de  separation  des  colonnea,  et 

'  L'emploi  pat  fnrrncllemrnt  pri'serit  duns  un  traitc  d'Aritliinetiquo,  probable- 
nent  aase*  ancien,  (jui  I'uit  partie  du  uiiiiiasfrit  1(50  fniidK  pl'^snIl^  dc  la  llib1ioth^t(ne 
nationale.  L'initeur  (Muhunid  ben  Muliatniin'il  'Qlwdru  ul  Uizy,  de  Valwthdn, 
rornomme  Miihniud  (U>  Hcrntj.ui'  raanque  pni?  d«  dire  a  (.■ha<iuo  opemtien ;  "  Tarig  ii 
'■amal  tnian  a$t,  kt  Jndiili  •aim  kiinand,  le  *ttdad  i  nttir  t  t&ll  i'  m  malamri  4 
''ai/jnf  r'  mafaradiil  r  un  'mluii  aliiwuil kr,"  "la  mnnidre  de  fairv  cetU'  oporntion  est 
wlli'-t'i ;  on  trnce  un  tnbli-uu  dont  Ic  norabre  des  lij^m  (colomn'S,  bnndtit)  ea 
lonptudi<  (cfttc  h  dire  coniprisps  entrp  denx  moridinns  d'une  cnrb')  soil  eijai  au 
aoiidire  des  plurr«  du  nonibro  que."  (Jet  nuU'ur  n'ctfiicc  pus  les  chiffrta  a  mtxiiOpr 
U  trrit  Ir  huuvciiu  chitfra  "  riar  zlr  (<  rfiynr  Aii'  ad  as  Khaf,  1  XV  on  ra  Khal.i.4 
•wfl/ij/  kliwunanii"  iiu-dansoim  de  I'nutFu  «pr6s  uno  ligno  que  Ton  appolle  '  line* 
occniltrinii.'  Cctlo  di-niiero  oxprvRtiun.  t'lnjjruDtec  n  U  gnunmnire  lyriiique,  doit 
cllo  lain'  crtiire  i  iinn  origine  gyriaque  de  '  j«dul '  de  natre  auleur,  (iiiaj-  not 
'  jadiili  '  mtber  menu  a  forrn  for  u  '  niiiirical  table,'  such  ns  tued  (or  incaQtatioos, 
land  omuluta,  from  thu  old  Ptrsian  '  jfid6'  'magic,'  or  '  witchcnft '}. 
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tuperposent  leur  chifres,  en  bar  rant  (non  plus  en  effa^ant) 
ceux  que  ne  sont  qua  d'un  emploi  transitoire,  procdcl^  d^jd 
employe  par  Aben  Ezra  A  Rodez  en  1156.  En  voyaat  I'usage 
du  'tableau  A  colonnes''  repandu  surtout  en  Perse  et  par- 
ticulierement  dana  le  KhorlLsdn,  tout  a  c6t^  de  I'lnde,  je  serais 
porto  k  croire  bien  plut6t  que  I'usage  de  ce  tableau  a  it6 
Gmprunt«?  par  lea  Persans  orientaux  aux  Indiens  en  mfime 
temps  que  I'usage  dea  chifl'res.  Et  comme,  ainsi  qu'on  va 
le  voir  tout  k  I'heure,  j'ai  de  fortes  presonoptions  pour  admettre 
que  les  elemens  de  la  notation  numerique  indienne  ont  eu 
nne  origine  egyptionne,  tout  corame,  suivant  I'opinion  qui 
tend  a  prevaloir,  les  apices  de  Bo^ce  et  de  ses  successeurs  de 
roccident,  il  n'y'aurait  rien  d'impossible  a  ce  que  tea  math^- 
maticiens  de  I'lnde  aient,  comma  ceux  des  paj's  latins,  re9U 
I'usage  du  tableau  d  colonnes  en  m^me  temps  que  celui  dea 
cbiffres,  de  la  m^me  source  i  laquelle  les  Latins  I'avaient 
empruntt',  et  que  de  I'lnde,  Temploi  de  ce  tableau  ne  soit 
passe  en  Perse,  puis  dana  toute  I'ecole  Arabo  fondle  en 
definitive  par  des  Persans.  Peut  ^tre  si  noua  arrivons  jamais 
El  posseder  le  tcxto  arabo  du  tniite  d'arithm^tique  d'Alkliwi- 
rizmi,  dont  I'opusculo  publie  par  le  prince  Bonconipagni 
(Algorisrai  de  numero  Indorum)  ne  saurait  etre  une  traduction 
fidele,  peut  fetre,  dis  je,  verrons  nous  se  confinuer  I'hypothese 
que  jVraets  en  ce  moment  sur  I'eraploi,  duua  les  pays  voisiaa 
de  I'lnde,  et  partout  dans  I'lnde  elle  mSme,  du  'tableau  d 
colonnes,'  de  I'abacus,  sur  lequel  les  compartiments  (sthtlnani) 
repondant  k  tel  ou  tel  ordre  d'unit^a,  qui  manquait  dans  le 
nombre  &  ecrire,  restaient  '  vides,'  9flny&ni=apaciu  vacua." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  M.  Rodet  has  already 
divined  from  the  facts  before  him  that  the  use  by  the  Arabs 
and  Persians  of  the  '  tableau  &  colonnes  *  was,  in  all  pro- 
[bability,  derived  from  India,  though  he  was  inclined  to  con- 
I  aider  that  Greeks  and  Indians  both  originally  derived  it  from 
the  Egyptians  with  the  numeral  figures.  How  far  this  last 
conjecture  is  probable  will  depend  on  the  value  to  be  attached 
to  the  remarks  already  made  in  Part  I.      It  will  be  now^ 

'  I  omit  here  a  note  by  M.  Rodet,  which  I  hope  to  reproduce  rhcn  the  Bubjoct 
of  the  "  Gobar  "  ciphers  comes  under  coiuiilerutioD. 
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endeavoured  to  adduce  furtlier  evidence  in  support  of  the 
remainder  of  M.  Rodet's  suggestion  tliat  tho  'tableau  k 
colonnea '  was  in  very  early  uae  in  India,  and  that  the  terms 
employed  by  later  Indian  writers  to  designate  the  '  zero  ' 
derive  their  origin  from  the  '  place  vide '  upon  it. 

Allusion  has  been  repeatedly  made  to  the  work  of  Ma- 
homed bin  Musa  '  Al  Kliwarizmi/  written  about  the  close  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  and  Reinaud 
("Meraoire  sur  I'lnde,"  p.  304)  has  the  credit  of  first  point- 
ing out^  that  the  mediajval  term  for  arithmetical  science 
'  Algorism  '  or  '  Algorisraus  '  was  really  a,  corruption  of  the 
title  '  Alkhw&rizmi/  '  the  man  of  "  Kliw&rizm,"  by  which 
this  writer  was  distinguished.  The  discoveries  of  Prince 
Buoncampagui  and  others  have  now  placed  this  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  prove  that  Alkliwirizmi's  work  was  known  by  Latin 
translations,  at  least  in  the  twelfth  century  a.d.-  The  work 
of  Leonard  of  Pisa  further  shows  that  the  terra  'Algorismus* 
was  specifically  used  to  designate  a  particular  method  of 
arithmetical  working — itself  an  improvement  on  tho  '  abacus  * 
or  areas  I'ythagoreua,  but  which  also,  in  the  time  of  this 
latter  writer,  had  itself  begun  to  be  superseded  by  another 
yet  more  improved  method;  and  this  last,  comiug  apparently 
directly  from  India,  was  specifically  known  as  '  Indian.'  It 
is  proposed  to  extract  from  M.  Woepcke's  "  Traill  aur  I'lntro- 
duction  de  TArithmLHique  Indtenne  en  Occident"  the  descrip- 
tion of  Leonard  of  Pisa,  and  to  abridge  M.  Woepcke's 
remarks  on  that  passage^  and  then,  taking  the  account  given 
in  the  same  work  of  Alkhwarizmi'a  mode  of  multiplication, 
it  will  be  attempted  to  show  that,  while  that  author  employed 
the  'zero,'  yet  that  his  method  of  working,  which,  as  has 
already  been  said,  was  avowedly  Indian,  shows  traces  of 
having  been  at  least  invented  on  a  tableau  k  colonnea,  and  it 

'  Thfiuifh,  as  Prince  Duoncampagai  »how»,  he  had  been  anticipated  by  a  writer 
in  thp  thirteenth  c(intui-y. 

'  Sw  M.  Woepekti,  Joumnl  Asiiitiiguo,  «Ti(»  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  6 IS.     M.  Woepcke 

considers  that  it  came  probnbly  through  tbe  school  ol'  Tuled",  wliwrc  Adelard  of 

H:»fJi  htii(li«l  in  1 130,  liiAml  of  Kimdinp  in  1  HO,  William  fehcUy  in  1 1 45,  Dani«| 

MkH'v  iu  11  BO  (nil  K!iL'li>Lmen),  and  Oeranl  ni  rrrmoim  iitiout  the  1.111116  time. 

<»pcke  nuotcs  Wuflis,  Do  Algebra,  tract,  hint,  fit  prast.  OpcriLm  Math.  yoL  ii. 
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will  be  further  shown  that  Alkhwirizmi'a  methods  were 
capable  of  use  upon,  iiud  were  indeed  probably  sometimes 
still  employed  up  to  a  comparatively  late  date,  with  the 
'tableau  4  colonuea'  or  chequer  tables;  if  indeed  that  was 
not  still  their  ordinary  mode  of  employment,  even  when  the 
use  of  the  zero  had  rendered  any  tabular  foiin  no  longer 
I  iudiapcnsttble. 

To  begin,  however,  with  the  description  of  Leonard  of 
Pisa,  Speaking  of  it  himself,  he  says,  "  Genitor  raeus  .... 
me  studio  abbaci  per  aliquot  dies  .  .  .  voluit  ,  .  doceri.  Ubt 
ex  mirubili  magisterio  in  arte  per  novera  figuraa  inJorum 
introductus,  scientia  urtta  in  tantum  mihi  pre  ceteris  placuit, 
let  intellexi  ad  illam  quod  quicquid  studebatur  ex  ea  apud 
hegyptum,  syrium,  greciam,  siciliam,  et  provinciani  cum  suis 
iTariig  raodis,  ad  que  loca  negotiationis  tarn  postea  peragruvi 
per  multura  studium  et  disputationia  didici  conflietura.  Sed 
hoc  totura  etiara  et  algoriamum  atque  arcus  pictagore  quasi 
'errorera  computavi  respoctu  modi  iudorum."  Without 
going  further,  it  may  be  seen  that  Leonard  of  Pisa  thus 
distinguishes  three  distinct  methods — the  abacus,  the  algo- 
rismus,  and  the  Indian  method,  which  latter  lie  proceeds 
to  praise  extravagantly  and  to  announce  his  intention  of 
describing,  as,  in  fact,  he  proceeds  to  do.  M.  Woepcke 
remarks,  "  Quant  uux  arcs  de  Pythagore  ce  nora  deaigne  la 
mdthode  de  1' Abacus  telle  qu'elle  est  d^crite  par  Bo4ce  et 
developp^e  dans  les  trait^s  d'tiuteurs  chretienne  du  X"  et 
XI"  siecle.  En  efiet  nous  avons  vu  que  linvention  de  cette 
iQethode  est  attribute  par  Bodce  aux  Pythagoreens,  et  que 
ceus-ci  appeluient,  d'apres  lo  memo  auteur,  lo  tableau  i. 
colonnes  la  table  de  Pythagore.  Dans  les  manuscrits  des 
traites  de  1' Abacus  on  trouve  que  chacune  de  ces  colonnes  est 
surmont^e  d'uu  arc  de  cercle,  et  que  de  plus  grands  arcs  em- 
braasent  les  colonnes  trois  A  trois.  De  la  le  nom  d'arcus 
Pythagorae  donntS  par  Leonard  de  Pise  k  la  methode  de 
I'abacus."  [Traite  sur  I'introduction,  pp.  15,  16.J  Further 
on,  at  p.  46,  M.  Woepcke  says,  "La  valeur  de  position  eat 
commune  a  tout  ces  systemes;  aussi  bien  a  celui  dc  I'abacus 
et  de  Boece,  qu'a  celui  des  Indiens,  soit  dans  la  reproduction 
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d'Alkhwarizmi,  soit  dans  cette  de  Leonard  de  Pise  et 
de  Planude.  Mais  le  systdme  de  rAbacos  et  de  Boto 
n'emploi  que  neuf  chif&es,  tandia  qae  les  autres  en  emploient 
dix." 

As  regards  the  abacus  and  the  so-called  method  of  Boethiu, 
further  remarks  may  be  deferred  till  the  claims  of  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreaas  to  the  invention  of  the  simplified  decimal  nnit 
83'stem  come  under  consideration.  It  is  with  the  method  onlj 
of  Alkhw4rizmi  that  the  argument  is  at  present  concerned, 
and  it  remains  now  to  show  that,  as  has  been  just  su^ested, 
while  this  used  the  '  zero/  and  therefore  had  no  need  of  the 
tableau  a  colonnes,  yet  that  its  forms  seem  to  bear  traoet 
of  having  been  invented  to  suit  the  latter  arrangement, 
and  were  capable  of  being  used  with  it ;  indeed  it  ia 
certain  that  they  were  occasionally,  perhaps  ordinarily  so 
used. 

Without  going  in  detail  into  the  method  of  Alkhwdrizmi 
(which  will  be  found  discussed  in  full  in  M.  Woepcke's  two 
papers,  to  which  reference  has  been  made),  it  may  suffice 
to  refer  to  the  rules  pr^cribed  for  multiplication,  and 
these  are  set  out  by  M.  Woepcke  in  the  forms  now  re- 
produced. They  are  not  of  course  given  as  the  actual  tables 
of  Alkhw&rizmi's  work,  which  unfortunately  are  not  avail- 
able for  reference. 

The  first  of  these,  however,  is  that  which  most  closely 
touches  the  present  point,  and,  as  will  be  observed,  according 
to  it,  the  first  products  of  multiplication  are  written  down 
at  the  top  of  the  form,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  multiplier 
and  multiplicand  are  set  forth.  Now,  as  the  rul^  require 
the  products  of  multiplication  to  be  harmoniously  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  decimal  places  of  the  multiplicand  and 
multiplier,  it  would  manifestly  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  set  down  the  two  sets  of  figures  at  so  great 
a  distance  apart,  correctly  and  in  their  proper  decimal  places, 
without  some  such  guide  as  the  "  tableau  k  colonnes  "  would 
afford. 
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This  18  not  ao  apparent  with  the  second  form,  and  it  is  also 
to  be  observed  even  of  the  first,  that  the  directions  in  the 
original  do  not  seem  to  necessitate  the  method  adopted  of 
^^writing  the  first  methods  of  multiplication  at  the  top,  but  the 
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*  Tbii  mhj  be  explained  m  below,  Ikt  thick  letters  in  the  fig-ore  above  expresong 
the  ultimate  product.  The  results  are  written  without  carrying  tlio  tens,  etc.,  but 
thaw  are  aet  dowu  (mentally)  as  follows  :  thus — 

A.  2326x  4=  8284,  which  write,  carrying  1 020. 

C.  2326x10=23260  (o{  which  write  only  200000  before  8284)  and  carry 
aothing. 

C.  is  A+B  =2144(4,  which  write,  omitting  the  last  four,  which  is  already 
itered,  and  carry  10100. 

D.  2326x200=464  200,  carrving  1000. 

Add  C.  2144(4     (N'  U.— This  is  a  mental  operation  not  shown  at  all.) 

Rc."iult  =  E  :  234)8564(4,  carrjin^  4200. 

Write  down  abovo  C,  with  tliu  8,  however,  in  the  line  with  C,  and  the  4  in  a 
line  witli  .\.,  in  whicli  also  the  first  *  4  '  will  be  included.  Now  commence  to  add 
the  sums  ciirried  ;  Ist,  the  1020,  from  A.,  which  makes  the  6000  and  tbo  '  40 '  in 
line  E.  6000  and  60  rcMp<'tiTeIy.  Write  the  0  of  the  60  in  line  E.,  and  the  6  of 
the  6000  in  line  F.,  and  add  the  10.100  from  C.  This  will  make  the  80,000  into 
90,000,  aud  the  600  of  E.  7000.  Write  the  9  in  line  E.  and  7  in  line  F;  then  add 
the  1000  from  D.,  wliich  mukw  the  0000  in  line  F.  into  7000  ;  write  the  7  in  line 
G.  which  conipltl*s  the  operation. 

•  The  figure  '  5 '  in  substitiitetl  for  the  '  2,'  g^Tcn  at  p.  23  of  M.  Woepcke's 
Traits,  whence  the  example  is  tukjen,  and  which  is  clearly  a  typographical  error. 
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The  Persian  MS.  already  described,  as  quoted  by  M.  Rodet, 
seems,  however,  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  first  result  is  to  be 
set  down  at  the  top  of  the  sum.  By  the  first  method  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  results  of  multiplication  are 
fully  set  out  from  the  first,  and  that  nothing  is  set  aside  to  be 
carried  over  to  the  next  product,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  second  method,  by  which  a  certain  amount  of  carrying 
ia  necessitated.  The  use  of  a  tableau  k  colonnes,  of  course, 
though  practically  necessary,  renders  the  former  method 
easy.  The  second  is  manifestly  shorter  and  more  compact ; 
still  it  will  be  seen  by  those  who  attempt  to  work  the  sum 
that  it  is  not  easff  even  here  to  do  so  without  the  aid  of  the 
table.  It  seems,  therefore,  at  least  far  from  improbable  that 
the  peculiar  forma  which  the  Indian  arithmetic  assumed  at 
first  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  processes  to  which  they 
apply  were  invented  on,  if  not  suggested  by,  the  use  of  the 
tableau  A  colonnes. 

The  practice  of  "  carrying,"  by  which  the  modern  systems 
have  been  so  much  simplified,  probably  was  suggested  by 
the  continued  use  for  arithmetical  purposes  of  the  ancient 
form  of  the  instrument — a  board  covered  with  earth  or  sand. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  early  Arabic  writers  expressly  describe 
the  operations  of  arithmetic  by  directing  the  efi'acement  of 
some  of  the  results  temporarily  written  down,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  those  which  come  out  of  the  final  operations. 
Finally,  the  two  systems  of  raulti plication  given  above  and 
the  so-called  Indian  system  of  Leonard  of  Pisa  may  be  taken 
u  showing  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  "  carrying  " 
process  grow  up. 

But  apart  from  this  suggestion,  the  probability  that  Al- 
khw4rizmi'8  methods  were  actually  iatended  for  use  in  the 
tableau  &  colonnes  (and  they  were  Indian  methods)  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they  actually  were  so  employed. 
For  example,  in  Cantor's  book,  at  pp.  144-45,  will  be  found  a 
description  of  a  work,  entitled  the  "  Margarila  Philosophica," 
published  by  one  Grogorius  Reeach  at  Freiberg  in  1503,  where 
the  "Algorithmus"  methods  of  calculation  (they  are  described 
under  that  name)  are  applied  to  a  table  (of  which  a  copy 
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Will  be  found  at  pi.  iii.  fig.  34  of  Cantor's  work'),  on  which 
the  calculations  are  worked  out  with  counters,  and  which  is 
palpably  a  modified  form  of  the  tableau  S.  colonues.  Again, 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  English  chequer  board,  which  was 
quite  clearly  onlj'  a  form  of  the  tableau  d  colonnea,  was  early 
used  in  England  with  countera  at  a  time  when  Algorism  was 
practically  synonynioua  with  arithmetic.  Indeed,  Chaucer, 
speaking  of  the  Gierke  of  Oxenforde  in  the  Miller's  Story 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  connects  the  "atones"  or  "counters" 
with  the  "  augrim,"  or  algorismus : — 

"  His  alraageste  and  his  bokes  grete  and  small, 
His  astrolabe  longing  for  his  art, 
Ilia  augrim  stones  layen  faire  apart, 
On  shelves  couched  at  his  beddea  hed." 

And,  indeed,  the  practice  of  reckoning  by  counters  certainly 
survived  till  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  who  makes  his  clown 
in  the  Winter's  Tale  say,  "Let  me  see!  every  'leven  wether 
— tods,  every  tod  yields — pound  and  odd  shilling;  fifteen 
hundred  shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to?  ....  I  cannot 
do't  without  connteys." — Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 

In  the  absence  of  a  perfect  example  of  Alkhwdrizmi's  work 
with  tables  of  examples,  it  may  perhaps  bo  allowable  to  put 
forward  this  inferential  evidence  that  the  Indian  methods  of 
arithmetic  which  he  put  forward  were  originally  suggested  by, 
founded  upon,  and  employed  upon  the  tableau  k  colonnes  ;  and 
if  so,  this  fact  affords  additional  evidence  that  the  earlier 
Indian  arithmetic,  which  first  employed  the  value  of  position, 
can  hardly  have  possessed  also  the  '  zero,'  for  that  would  have 
quickly  rendered  the  tableau  A  colonnes  unnecessary ;  and, 
in  fact,  this  had  disappeared  in  India  apparently  not  long  after 
the  period  when  it  first  appeared  in  Europe. 

Another  argument  which  favours  perhaps  the  notion  that 
the  Indians  knew  and  used  the  tableau  h.  colonnes,  in  the 
first  instance  without  the  zero,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  may 
perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  fact  established  by  M.  Woepcke  in 

I  See  Joorntl  Asktique,  series  ri.  vol.  i.  p.  497,  where  a  quotation  is  given. 
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lib  Ut«r  etiay  (in  .Journal  Asiatique,  aerie*  6,  noL  L  p.  500)^ 
r(x.  that  thij  IndianH  were  acquainted  with  the  "proof  If 
nitut,"  (u  tbown  by  the  treatises,  both  of  Alkliw&ffimu  aadrf 
Avlcenna,  und  wliich  indeed  is  expressly  declared  faj  thelitlv 
to  he  uu  Ill/linn  inothod.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  deoMi 
II  very  fur-fntclHid  liypothosis  to  suggest,  that  the  invmatiamii 
hui'h  n  rnutli'td  would  bo  most  naturally  prompted  by  a  meiit 
of  working  whcroin  !)  was  tho  highest  figure  knoim,  and  fdajcd 
iiiw:h  an  important  part  in  the  tableau  it  oalonziee,  as  the 
}ilj(|j<i«t  (lioiij^fli  ir)(."i>inplcte  expression  of  the  decimal 

Il»)r<iro  tiiUiiijf  IciiVd  of  tliis  portion  of  the  case,  it  is 
«ary  also  to  wiy  that  the  tableau  a  colonnes,  as  first  found  is 
KurojMt,  (iTid  in  tin*  jumds  of  the  Neo-Pythagoreans,  bean 
diiitinft  tr»<u!8  in  nioro  tiian  one  respect  of  an  Oriental  origin. 
Thia  point  will  bo  more  fully  set  out  when  the  case  for  the 
Neo-Pylhiigorcnti  origin  of  the  new  decimal  arithmetic  pre- 
MMitly  conRvK  to  bo  cxiiuiinod. 

If,  tliorofoni',  tho  invnntJon  of  the  value  of  position  wm 
known  to  tho  Indiiun*  in  tho  boginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
llioro  in  ut  li'imt  no  proof  that  t!icy  discovered  the  zero  simid- 
taneounly, — no  ovidoncc,  indeed,  of  its  use  at  all,  prior  to  the 
conamoooomont  of  tho  eighth  century  A.n.  On  the  contrarv, 
there  are  foots  which  seem  strongly  to  indicate  that  the  value 
of  position  wm,  during  tlnat  interim,  put  to  practical  use  in 
India  by  ineiinn  of  u  writton  abacus  or  tableau  a  colonnes^  such 
nn  WiiH  uflmwiirdH  cm  ployed  by  the  Neo-Pythagoreans,  and 
which  would  liiirdly  havo  been  needed  if  the  new  system 
■turtcd  in  life  alruady  furniahod  with  a  sign  for  zero.  Again, 
tho  approval  wilh  which  the  Arabs  received  tho  new  system 
may  bo  accqitid  as  proof  that  they  knew  nothing  like  it 
bofore.  They  obtained  it  from  India  only  in  776  a.d.  ;  but  they 
had  already,  some  70  years  before,  overrun  and  occupied  the 
Indian  province  of  Bind,  and  the  resulting  fact,  that  the  use 
of  the  zero,  at  least,  had  not  become  generally  known  in  Sind 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  A.D.,  is  one  which 
seems  to  limit  pretty  closely  the  earliest  date  of  its  invention. 
It  remains  therefore  to  seek  the  origin  of  tho  zero  in  India 
itself,  and  it  will  now  be  attempted  not  only  to  show  that 
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this  sign  was  of  indigenous  growth,  but  to  indicaf«  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  have  been  originally  suggested,  the 
approximate  probable  period  of  this  suggestion,  and  finally 
to  trace  it  through  the  stages  by  which  it  reached  ultimate 
perfection. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  all  the 
Indian  names  or  'aksharas'  for  zero,  and  the  probable  con- 
nexion of  the  idea  which  underlies  them  all  with  the  '  place 
vide  '  of  the  tableau  a  colonnes,  need  not  be  repeated,  though, 
of  course,  this  evidence  affords  in  itself  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  sign — an  argument 
which  is  still  further  supported  by  the  manifest  derivation  of 
all  the  European  terras  for  this  sign  from  the  Arabic  word 
yi-»  (sifr),  which  it  need  hardly  be  said  is  itself  a  direct  and 
literal  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  *  sunya.'  It  has  the  exact 
intrinsic  meaning,  in  fact,  of  sui]iya,  and  aince,  as  has  beea 
shown,  the  new  Arabic  arithmetic  was  avowedly  derived  from 
the  Indian,  the  derivation  of  'aifr'  from  sunya  is  be3'ond 
doubt.  The  Neo- Pythagorean  'sipoa'  seems  to  be  really 
only  a  partial  transliteration  of  '  sifr,'  or  of  its  first  syllable 
with  a  Greek  substantive  termination  added,  and  it  will  be 
attempted  in  the  sequel  to  show  that  the  Neo-Pythagoreans 
in  all  probability  derived  their  knowledge,  of  the  zero  at  least, 
from  India  thrQugh  the  Arabs  ;  though  it  is  possible  that  the 
actual  shape  of  the  word  they  used,  may  have  been  adopted 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  some  resemblance  with  the  Greek 
aKfyKdi  or  (Ti(f>p6<:,  which  had  the  same  meaning yirf  'sifr.' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  term  in  Planudes  and  Neophytos  is 
T^i<f>pa,  a  terra  which  is  certainly  not  of  Greek  origin,  and 
can  hardly  be  anything  but  an  attempted  transliteration  of 
'  sifr,'  which  the  Greeks  had  converted  into  '  zifr,'  either  from 
a  confusion  between  ('swad')  ^  and  ('zwad')  ^,  or  from 
inability  to  render  the  peculiar  sound  of  the  former.  In 
Leonard  of  Pisa  the  word  becomes  '  zephyra,'  whence  the 
transition  to  zephiro,  zefiro,  zefro,  and  finally  to  'zero,'  is 
easy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  r^itpfut  would  naturally 
in  French  become  'chifre'  or  'chiffre,'  whence  undoubtedly 
our  '  cipher,'  or  '  cypher.'     So  far  as  the  European  names  of 
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the  sign  go,  therefore,  they  are  clearly  traceable  through  the 
Buccessive  stages  of  Latin,  Greek,  aad  Arabic  to  the  Sanskrit, 
and  no  further  back. 

As  regards  the  sign  itself,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there 
Btill  exist  in  current  use  in  Southern  India  (as  has  been 
already  pointed  out)  two  systems  of  numeration,  the  Tamil 
and  the  Malayalam,  which  to  this  day  make  no  use  of 
the  value  of  position  or  of  the  zero,  and  which  preserve 
entire  the  principles  of  the  old  Indian  notation,  indeed  its 
details  also,  with  one  exception  only ;  but  that  exception  is  a 
very  singular  one,  and  for  our  present  purpose  important  and 
instructive. 

The  Tamil  and  the  Malayalam  both  reject  the  arbitrary 
signs  for  the  powers  of  ton  (except  the  sign  for  '  ten  '  itself) 
of  the  older  system,  of  which  it  has  been  suggested  in  Part  I. 
that  they  were  later  additions  to  the  Indian  numeral  system, 
borrowed  or  compounded  from  various  sources. 

These  signs  are  in  Lotli  Tamil  and  Mfdayalara  replaced  by 
a  series  of  symbols  which  perform  exactly  the  same  lunctions, 
but  which  are  in  effect  nothing  but  the  unit  signs,  from  *  two ' 
upwards,  dijf'ereniinled  by  the  sign  for  '  ten,'  which  is  placed 
after  them,  whereas  in  writing  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  etc., 
the  sign  for  ten  is  placed  before  the  sign  for  the  unit.' 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  ten,  even  when  thus  compounded, 
does  not  fully  discharge  the  functions  of  *  zero.'  The  new 
combinations  each  form  one  new  integral  sign,  and  when 
used  with  the  unit  to  represent  such  numbers  as  21,  '22,  etc., 
each  is  written  out  at  full  length  before  the  second  unit 
aigns,  which  are  separately  added.  Thus,  while  the  Tamil  c® 
represents  'two,'  and  <o  or  6o  stands  for  'ten,'  then  c®(JU' 
in  composition  expresses  '  20 ' ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  give  '22'  to  write  c^CocS,  as  if  it  was  '20.2.'  So  in 
Malayalam  2.  is  '  two,'  and  UJ  is  '  ten,'  **^  is  '  20,'  but 
t^^i.  is  '  twenty-two.'     The  hundreds  are  similarly  treated. 


'  I  do  not  h("r«i  speak  of  the  Cingnlese  ancient  nunionils,  still  Uiiod  for  wime 
porposfts,  iind  which  prwent  ercn  a  still  closor  rfscmWunco  to  the  ancient  ladion 
moooa  ol  numcnitioa,  ud  are  therefoN  tbown  in  I'l.  11.  I'aliU'  I. 
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i  the  Malayalam  *  hundred '  (almost  the  identictil  sign  of 
the  Valabhi  or  Kahatrapah  periods),  "^^  is  '102/  but  2>'3 
is '200.'     (See  PI.  11.  Table  L) 

Some  approximate  deduction  may  be  made  aa  to  the  date 
of  thia  first  step  towards  the  completion  of  the  new  ludiaa 
notation  from  the  character  of  these  signs.  In  the  first  place, 
this  imperfect  8ub3t;itut0  for  zero  would  seera  necessarily  to 
have  been  invented  before  the  use  of  the  true  'zero'  was 
known  ;  if  it  had  been  known,  so  partial  a  reform  would 
scarcely  have  been  adopted  at  all ;  and,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  use  of  the  zero  seems  to  have  been  fully  established  in 
Upper  India,  at  least,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighth 
century  a.d. 

On  the  other  hand,  thia  use  vrould  seem  from  the  Tamil 
form  of  the  compounded  numerals  (if  these  have  not  been 
subsequently  modified)  to  be  later  in  date  than  the  Valabhi 
inscriptions  of  the  seventh  century;  for  in  these  the  'aksharas' 
had  hardly  quite  so  wholly  effaced  the  original  shapes  of  the 
older  signs,  or  so  completely  effected  the  conversion  of  the  old 
numerals  int«  the  equivalents  of  the  alphabetical  forma,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Tamil  numerals.  The  Mahiyalam  forms,  too, 
point  in  the  same  direction  ;  for  some  of  the  unit  signs  are 
palpably  allied  to  the  cursive  forms,  which  are  first  found  in 
official  use  with  the  new  system  and  the  zero,  and  can  hardly 
b©  of  much  earlier  date.  It  is  true  that  these  cursive  forma 
when  first  employed  for  dates  are  so  freely  used  as  to  lead 
to  a  belief  that  they  were  even  then  not  entirely  new  j  and 
thia  18  exactly  what  might  be  expected  if  the  new  method 
of  notation  had  been  for  some  time  employed,  by  means  of 
the  '  tableau  4  colonnes,'  for  purposes  of  general  calculation, 
before  the  time  when  the  addition  of  the  'zero'  fitted  it 
for  all  purposes,  and  led  to  its  adoption  even  for  official 
documents. 

When,  indeed,  rapid  calculations  were  thus  facilitated  by 
the  new  inventions,  and  therefore  more  widely  applied  to  the 
general  purposes  of  social  life,  the  need  of  more  simple  and 
easil}'  written  signs  than  those  which  had  growTi  up  under  the 
influence  of  the  'aksharas'  would  be  soon  felt,  and  it  may 
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be  useful  for  purposes  of  illustration  to  anticipate  a  little  the 
history  of  these  changes,  which  more  properly  belongs  to 
Part  TIL,  and  to  show  how  the  three  lower  of  the  new  signs 
were  formed,  and  their  close  identity  with  the  modern  Hindi 
forms,  <\  =  l,  ^=2,  and  ^=3.  The  latter  is  a  rather  orna- 
mental instance,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  are  all  cursive  forms 
of  the  ancient  — ,  =,  and  ^,  the  change  being  efi'ected 
merely  by  writing  them  by  a  continuous  stroke  and  without 
removing  the  pen  from  the  surface  on  which  it  is  writing.  It 
is  perhaps  most  probable  tliat  the  invention  took  place  in 
this  way,  and  that  it  was  indigenous.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  same  procesa  had  already  long  before 
established  similar  forms  in  Egypt,  whence  they  mai/  have 
been  imported  into  India.  I  allude  to  the  numerals  spe- 
cially employed  in  connexion  with  the  Demotic  writing  (Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  suys  also  in  connexion  with  the  Hieratic) 
to  express  dfit/^  of  the  month}  These  will  be  found  in  PL  I. 
Fig.  6. 

It  may  be,  however,  allowable,  perhaps,  to  hazard  another 
conjecture,  which,  if  accepted,  would  indicate  the  way  in 
which,  the  time  at  which,  and  the  locality  in  which,  this 
intermediate  step  towards  the  invention  of  the  zero  was  fii-dt 
suggested. 

If  the  interpretation  which  placffii  the  initial  date  of  the, 
Gupta  era  at  190  a.d.,  or  some  closely  approximate  date, 
accepted  as  correct,  then  it  will  be  observable  thtit  this  er 
only  reached  its  filth  century  in  59U  a.d.  Except  the  Saki 
at  that  time  hardly  any  other  era  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
The  Seleucidan  and  Jlaurya  eras,  to  whatever  extent  they 
had  ever  been  employed,  had  by  that  time  been  apparently 
forgotten.  The  Vikramaditya  era,  even  if  fas  is  most  pro- 
bable) it  were  that  in  vogue  among  the  Kshatrapah  kings, 
had,  when  it  had  reached  its  fourth  century,  become  so 
completely  superseded  by  the  Gupta  and  Saka  eras,  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  and  other  writers  have  doubted  whether  it  eve 
had  any  real  existence  as  an  ancient  era.     The  S&ka  and  the^ 

'  S«(i  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  rol.  ii.  p.  193,  edition  1878 ;  also  Pihan, 
Bi^iiea  <le  Nuntcratiou. 
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Gupta  eras  were  those  almost  alone  etnployed,  and  of  these 
the  monarchs  who  used  the  Saka,  seem  rarely  to  have  expressed 
it  except  in  icords.  The  Valahhi  kings,  who  used  pretty 
certainly'  the  Gupta  era,  inrarialbj  expressed  it  in  numerals. 
Before  590  a.d.,  however,  according  to  this  view,  the  date  of 
the  century,  according  to  the  Gupta  era,  would  have  been 
expressed  in  the  old  notation  by  the  sign  for  a  hundred 
differentiated  by  the  old  spur-shaped  side  strokes  j  it  was 
only  when/oi(?-  hundred  had  to  be  written  that  the  differentia- 
tion began  to  employ  the  units  in  combination  with  the 
hundred  figure.  Thus  when  444  came  to  be  written,  it  would 

boyyy' 

Now  to  a  person  already  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
notation  according  to  the  value  of  position,  such  a  group  would 
palpably  suggest  its  simple  expression  by  three  consecutive 
unit  signs  for  four.  The  diflSculty  would,  however,  still 
remain  as  to  the  expression  by  successive  decimal  places  of 
the  dates  which  had  no  unit  place,  such  as  450, 

Now,  as  has  been  seen,  by  the  example  of  the  Hindu  KAbul 
forms,  the  Indian  arithmeticians  had  boldly  used  already  their 
method  of  differentiation,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  new 
and  more  convenient  numeral  signs ;  it  would  be  a  very 
natural  step  therefore  for  them  to  conceive  the  idea  of  units 
differentiated  by  a  sign  for  ten  placed  after  them,  in  order  to 
supply  a  convenient  arrangement  by  which  the  number  of 
decimal  places  could  be  preserved,  and  the  use  of  units 
according  to  the  value  of  position  could  he  made  applicable 
to  the  expression  of  dat«8;  indeed,  for  all  purposes  of  written 
numeral  notation  whatsoever. 

The  existence  of  the  Tamil  and  Malayalam  forms,  crystal- 
lized, as  it  were,  in  this  first  stage  of  transition,  seems  to 
indicate  the  actual  reality  of  some  process  of  the  kind. 

The  new  mode  of  notation,  however,  transferred  to  the 
tableau  ^  colonnes,  would  at  once  supply  a  mode  of  filling 
the  '  siinya '  or  '  place  vide '  in  the  case  of  the  '  ten  ' ;  and  it 
'  can  hardly  he  supposed  that  the  Indian  arithmeticians  would 
have  been  so  dull  as  not  at  once  to  perceive  that  the  sub- 
stitute which  sufficed  to  fill  the  '  place  vide '  in  the  case  of  the 
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column  of  tens,  would  fulfil  the  same  office  equally  well  in 
the  colutnu  of  hundreds,  thousands,  etc. ;  and  thus  the  inven- 
tion of  the  '  zero '  would  be  conopleted  ! 

That  it  was  actually  so  brought  about,  and  that  it  was 
actually  in  its  original  form  nothing  but  the  Indian  sign  for 
ten,  there  is  some  further  evidence. 

In  M.  Woepcke's  memoir  in  the  J.  A.,  so  often  quoted,  at 
p.  465,  and  in  the  following  pages  to  p.  473,  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  method  employed  in  certain  Arabic  MSS.  for 
writing  the  sexagesimal  zero.  As  to  this  zero,  for  the 
present  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  Ptolemy  certainly  Introduced 
a  method  of  expressing  the  zero  in  the  sexagesimal  place 
(bui  ill  no  other)  by  an  '  omicron,'  which,  M.  A^'^oepclce  con- 
tends (J.  A.,  p.  466,  note)  with  great  probability,  was  a  con- 
traction of  the  Greek  word  'ovSev'  or  'nothing.'  Now 
Ptolemy's  Almagest,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  known  to 
the  Arabs,  and  translated  as  early  as  the  year  901  a.d.,  and 
several  Arabic  treatises  were  written  at  later  periods  on  sexa- 
gesimal arithmetic,  and  on  Ptolemy's  astronomical  methods 
employing  sexagesimal  notation. 

The  figures  given  by  M.  Woepcke  as  employed  in  these 
treatises  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  sexagesimal  zero, 
though  in  a  somewhat  conventionalized  form  fas  might  be 
expected,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  MSS.  quoted  are  of  a 
comparatively  modern  transcription),  bore  ao  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  the  several  forma  of  the  ancient  Indian  '  ten,'  that 
I  ventured  to  address  M.  Zoteuberg,  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  under  whose  charge  these  MSS.  are  placed,  and 
he  has  at  my  request  verified  M.  Woepcke's  figures  by  com- 
parison with  the  originals.  In  Table  II.  PI.  II.  will  be 
found  both  M.  Woepcke's  figures  and  those  of  M.  Zotenberg's 
tracings,  together  with  the  signs  for  the  Indian  forma  for 
ten,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  reproductions. 

The  demand  for  cursive  signs  would,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  symbols  for  the  units,  tend  to  a  reversion  towards  the 
simpler  forms  of  the  older  signs,  and  the  'spurred'  circle  of 
the  Nan&  Ghat  "  ten,"  may  have  thus  become  the  original  of 
our  modern  '  zero/  or,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  probable, 
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the  still  simpler  form  of  the  Ptolemaic  '  zero,'  when  it  became 
known  to  the  Indiaus  (whether  through  the  Arabs,  or  by 
earlier  direct  intercourse,  which  is  quite  possible),  was  finally 
adopted  as  the  usual  representative  of  the  '  sunya,'  together 
with  the  '  bindu '  or  point  which,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Indians  appear  to  have  used  to  fill  up  lacutice  in  MSS.' 

The  oldest  figures  directly  derived  from  the  Indian  signs 
for  ten,  however,  might  well  have  been  retained  by  the 
writers  of  Arabic  versions  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  similar  works,  to 
designate  and,  indeed,  to  diatinguiah  the  sexagesimal  '  zero,' 
in  regard  to  which  'cursive'  writing  was  comparatively  little 
needed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  new  signs  are  first  found  in 
the  upper  part  of  Western  India.  Indeed,  they  have  never 
fully  established  themselves  or  the  new  numeration  of  which 
they  were  the  exponents,  in  Southern  India;  and  neither 
were  known  for  many  centuries  after  their  first  invention 
in  Nep4l  and  the  extreme  East.  There  seems  some  reason, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  it  was  somewhere  on  the  west  coast 
of  India  that  this  great  reform  was  completed. 

The  Indian  claims  to  the  invention,  first  of  the  value 
of  position  and  of  the  zero,  and  the  evidence  which  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  them,  whether  direct  or  circum- 
stantial, have  now  been  stated.  Of  course  it  is  just  possible 
that,  as  regards  the  value  of  position,  the  Indian  knowledge 
of  this,  though  certainly  of  early  date,  may  relate  back  to 
a  still  earlier  age  than  that  here  assigned  to  it,  viz.  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.  It  is  possible 
also  that  this  part  of  the  invention  fuai/  not  be  wholly  indi- 
genous to  India,  but  may  have  come  from  some  other  Eastern 
source.  The  evidence  against  such  an  hypothesis  is,  indeed, 
BO  far  simply  negative ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  will  be 
presently  shown,  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks, 

'  The  (ildest  actual  Piomple  of  the  Iniimn  •  zero,'  with  which  I  am  at  presont 

aoquaiuUHl,  occurs  on  (i  coiu  in  my  own  cabinet,  of  the  Uiudu  K^bai  series,  wliich 

,  weOLs  to  r<.'ud  707  ('-Jupta  atcoriLug  to  my  view,  and  equal  to  897  A.I).).    Uulortu- 

'  ij  the  coin  i»  in  poor  prescrvatiun,  and  the  precittc  shape  of  the  sien  in  hardly 

un.      It  seems  to  be  a  kind   of  irregularly  formed  dot,     S«e  NuiU)«miitio 

Cliranide,  toI.  ii.  n.s.  for  1882,  p.  Ill,  pi.  i.  lig.  7. 
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for  its  first,  or  even  for  its  independent  invention  cannot  be 
sustained ;  it  is  pretty  certainly  not  of  Western  origin.  As 
regards  the  '  zero,'  however,  if  the  evidence  adduced  is 
deemed  satiafactory,  it  must  be  deemed  of  purely  Indian 
origia.  In  regard  to  the  new  signs  of  the  units,  moreover, 
direct  evidence  has  been  already  given,  which  in  itself 
would  seem  conclusive  as  to  their  wholly  Indian  origin. 
It  will,  however,  be  part  of  the  subject  which  properly 
belongs  to  Part  III.  further  to  establish  this  more  completely 
by  tracing  their  genealogy  directly  through  the  various 
later  forma,  Grobdr  or  Indian,  in  each  case  back  to  the 
ancient  unit  forms  of  the  N&na  Ghat  rocks. 

The  next  subject  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  is  the 
degree  to  which  the  arithmetical  knowledge  of  the  two  great 
classic  nations  of  the  West — the  Greeks  and  Ilomans — had 
advanced  during  the  time  when  this  reform  was  being  effected 
in  India. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  show  that  the  Arab  authors,  who 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  present  system  to  the  Indians, 
in  effect  denied  the  claims  of  the  earlier  Greeks;  but  what 
has  been  said  shows  that  the  latter  had  nevertheless  a  good 
independent  system  of  numeration  and  calculation,  capable  of 
very  extensive  practical  use.  Fully  to  understand  what  thU 
really  was,  would  require  an  examination  of  the  exhaustive 
treatise  by  M.  Dolambre,  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made.  It  will  suflfice  for  present  purposes  to  make  use  of  an 
excellent  review  of  that  work  (one  also  already  quoted), 
which  appeared  in  the  Edinhiirtjh  Rci-iew  of  1811,  vol.  xviii. 
Art.  vii.  (on  the  History  of  Numeration).  It  was  written  by 
the  late  Professor  Sir  John  Leslie,  and  condenses  into  a  brief 
space  as  much  as  will  be  necessary  to  show  here. 

Professor  Leslie  thus  describes  the  ancient  Greek  method 
of  multiplication,  which  may  bo  selected  as  typical: — "In 
this  process  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  followed  the  same 
methad  as  that  which  was  formerly  practised  with  the  cross 
multiplication  of  duodecimals  and  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  compound  numbers  in  algebra.  They 
proceeded,  as  in  their  writings,  from  left  to  right.     The  pro- 
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duct  of  eacli  numeral  of  the  multiplier  with  every  numeral 
of  the  multiplicand,  was  set  down  separately,  and  these  dis- 
tinct elements  were  afterwards  collected  together  into  one 
total  amount.  For  the  sake  of  compactness  these  partial 
groups  were  often  grouped  or  interspersed,  though  sometimes 
apparently  set  down  at  random.  But  still  they  were  always 
noted,  nor  was  any  contrivance  employed  similar  to  that 
mental  process  of  carrying  successively  tens  to  the  higher 
places  which  abridges  and  simplifies  so  much  the  operation 
of  modern  arithmetic."  These  remarks  will  he  coufirmed  by 
the  following  example : ' 

fl-£c  ^  266 

ir{(    265 
(I.)   m'  ii"  f '  "    "  iOOOO,   10000  +  2000,  1000. 

(IL)  ^  -'  7  X.  T  =  10000  +  2000,  3000  +  600,  300. 

(III.)  -,  T,  (c€  ...  =  1000,300,20  +  5. 

Which  may  be  thus  explained  more  fully : — 

B 

(L)     (T  X  0-  =  jjj  ...  or  200  y  200  =  40000 

0-  X  f  =  ^   -   or  200  X    60  =  10000  +  2000  (12000) 

<r  X  «  =  -...   01   200  X      6  =     1000. 
> 

'  For  facility  of  reference,  it  may  be  well  to  »et  oit  the  Grwk  system  of 
alphabetical  ntuneralii  as  cniplovod  by  their  later  arithnietii-ians,  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  was  not  quite  idcutical  with  the  Uebrow  or  Arabic  iiJ|ihabctic  nietlnxla. 
In  the  Greek  Hyotcm,  afU-r  the  lii-st  live  lelterg,  which  were  used  to  expnisg 
the  first  five  iinita,  a  special  sign  the  '  epuitemon '  or  '  ^  '  was  inserted  to  represent 
six.  The  ulphabedcal  order  was  then  resumed  till  '  iota '  represented  10 ; 
from  this  poiat  the  power  of  the  letters  rose  by  tens,  h  representing  20, 
A  30,  and  so  on  until  ninety  was  reached,  whicli  waii  expressed  also  by  a 
■pocial  sij^,  the  '  koppa '  or  s  ;  then  the  p  represented  100,  from  which 
the  power  of  the  letters  rose  by  hundreds,  thns  (r  =  200,  ^  =  500,  ;^=<100, 
^=-700,  but  the  nine  hundred  had  also  its  own  special  sign  ^,  or  I,  termed 

'  Sampi.'  But  the  thousand  introduced  a  new  mode  of  marking,  the  power 
of  a  tliousand  being  given  to  the  nine  tirst  units  by  inserting  an  iota  beneath 

them,  thus  --  =  1000,  -  =  3000.     The  tens  of  thousands  were  expressed  by  the 

letter  M  (or  Mv)  for  Mupl,  similarly  ■nbjoined  to  the  unit  letters,  thus  -  =10,000, 

M 
8 
and    jj  =  40,000.     Of  the  modes  of  expressing  yet  higher  numbers,   whether 

by  octads,  or  tetmds,  or  otherwise,  mention  will  be  made  in  the  text,  and 
tpectal  signs  were  also  used  to  mark  certain  fnictiotts.  The  nimle  n[  writing 
fractions,  however,  does  not  bear  on  the  subject  immediately  under  diseuseiion. 
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>    B 
(IL)    {x*  =  j|Or     60x200  =  10000  +  2000  (12000) 

t^^i"-    X   Of     60x    60=    3000  +    600    (S600) 
{x«=T...  or     Mx      5=      SOO. 

(III.)  •x*«*...  or  6x200=  1000 
•  x{«T...  or  5x60=  800 
<  X  «  =  c(  ...   or      6  X      5  =        25. 

The  separate  addition  of  the  figares  in  the  seTeral  gronps 
gave  of  course  the  final  result  of  the  operation.  Professor  Leslie 
sums  up  the  case  at  p.  203  thus:  "The  Greek  arithmetic, 
therefore  ....  had  attained,  on  the  whole,  to  a  singular 
degree  of  perfection,  and  was  capable,  notwithstanding  its 
cumbrous  structure,  of  performing  operations  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  importance.  The  great  and  cardinal  defect  of 
the  system  consisted  in  the  want  of  a  general  mark  analogous 
to  our  cipher,  and  which,  without  being  of  any  value  itself 
should  serve  to  ascertain  the  rank  and  power  of  the  other 
characters  by  filling  up  the  vacant  places  in  the  scale  of 
numeration." 

"  Yet  were  not  the  Greeks  altogether  without  such  a  sign, 
for  Ptolemy  in  his  Almagest  employs  the  small  'o'  to  mark 
the  accidental  blanks  which  occurred  in  the  notation  of  sexa- 
gesimals." ' 

This  extract  will  alone  suffice  to  show  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  practically  ignorant  of  the  employment  of  the 
value  of  position  in  ordinary  arithmetical  processes,  and  knew 
only  a  sexagesimal  zero,  which,  though  a  true  zero,  was 
capable  only  of  employment  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  and 
was  never  used  with  the  ordinary  decimal  arithmetic.  They 
had,  however,  a  system  of '  octads '  and  '  tetrads '  for  express- 
ing numbers  of  very  high  value,  which  in  its  methods  came 
very  close  upon  a  discovery  of  the  value  of  position.  In 
fact,  it  amounted  to  an  assignment  of  value  by  position  to 
groups  of  figures,  which  it  failed  to  give  to  separate  figures, 
even  to  those  mthin  the  groups  themselves.     A  further  step 

'  The  paxsa^e  in  which  Sir  J.  Leslie  give*  his  Tiews  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
■ign  in  omitted,  an  the  explanation  already  adopted  from  M.  Woepcke  seems,  for 
the  reasons  he  gives,  preferable. 
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towards  simplifj-ing  the  arithmcti'oaT  treatment  of  these 
groups, by  dealing  with  their  so-called  'radicals '  (or  'irv0p.kve<i), 
approached  even  more  closely  still  to  the  discovery  both  of  the 
value  of  position  and  of  the  decimal  zero. 

The  octads  constituted  a  method  of  expressing  any  high 
numbers  by  collecting  the  alphabetical  signs  in  groups  of 
eight  or  *  octada,'  decimally  arranged ;  that  is  to  say,  not 
only  were  the  figures  within  the  groups  decimally  arranged 
accordina  to  the  ancient  Greek  niethod,  which  was  the  same 
as  the  older  Indian,  but  the  groups  themselves  were  placed 
in  regular  decimal  order,  the  group  of  lowest  value  (which, 
in  fact,  bore  the  normal  values  of  the  signs)  being  placed  to 
the  extreme  right,  that  group  which  was  next  highest  in 
value  standing  on  the  left.  Nevertheless  the  old  self- 
sufficing  signs  were  used  in  the  group  without  value  of 
position.  Of  the  octads,  Professor  Leslie's  article  says  that 
Archimedes  used  the  idea  to  explain  how  it  was  possible 
to  denote  infinitely  great  series  of  numbers,  "  being  aware 
of  the  theorem  that  the  product  of  two  numbers  will  have 
the  sum  of  its  numbers  determined  by  the  sum  of  their 
separate  ranks — a  conclusion  which  he  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  a  geometrical  progression,"  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  clear  that  although  the  mathematical  result  may  have 
been  so  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  yet  he 
could  hardly  have  invented  the  actual  method  of  setting  it 
down,  had  he  not  been  aware  of  the  mode  of  writing  numbers 
according  to  the  decinml  arrangement,  the  origin  of  which, 
from  the  combination  of  the  various  methods  of  speaking  and 
writing,  has  been  already  discussed.  Professor  Leslie  goes  on 
to  say  (p.  106),  "  The  fine  speculation  of  the  Sicilian  astronomer 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  carried  into  eflFect. 
Apollonius,  who  certainly  holds  among  the  ancients  the  next 
rank  as  a  geometer,  revised  that  scheme  of  numeration,  sim- 
plified the  construction  of  the  scale  and  reduced  it  to  com- 
modious practice." 

In  others  words,  instead  of  the  cumbrous  'octads,'  Apol- 
lonius employed  'tetrads,'  or  groups  of  'four'  figures.  In 
actually  writing  the  groups,  moreover,  these  were  separated 

VOL.    XV.— [new   aSRI£8.]  4 
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either  by  brackets  or  by  a  point ;  tbus,  to  take  an  example 
'  tetrads  '— 

(pv)  t^TrS)  or  pv.^^wB  stood  for  150.7984. 
(a^Sa)  {io-iB)  or  a^Sa.^triS  stood  for  1991.5214. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tcifhin  each  group  the  normal  method 
of  notation  is  still  retained,  and  tho  lowest  figure  ia  the 
second  group  was  exactly  one  decimal  place  above  the  highest 
decimal  place  in  the  group  on  the  right. 

The  7rv6^€ve<!  were  also  introduced  by  Apollonius.  Pro- 
fessor Leslie  (p.  197)  gives  the  following  example,  which 
sufficiently  explains  their  'character  and  object.'  "Suppose 
it  were  required  to  multiply  '«'  and  't*  or  20x300.  Instead 
of  these,  take  the  lower  characters  /3  =  2  and  7=8  (the 
TTvdfiepe;),  which  were  called  radicals,  and  multiply  them, 
the  product  is  the  epistenion  or  7,  or  six,  which  multiplied 
successively  by  ten  and  a  hundred  gives  ^  or  6000  for  the 
result."  After  thus  explaining  the  functions  of  the  irud/jiivei. 
Professor  Leslie  adds,  "As  that  very  important  office  which 
the  cipher  performs  by  marking  the  rank  of  the  digits  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  they  were  obliged  when  the  lower 
periods  failed  to  repeat  the  letters  ' Mu'  or  the  contraction 
of  Mvpia;  thus  to  signify  37,0000,0000,0000,  they  wrote 
Xf  Mv,  Mv,  Mu.  Where  units  (or  monads)  had  to  be 
expressed,  Diophantus  and  Eutociua  prefixed  the  contraction 
of  Mu." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  with  the  use  of  the  radicals  (at 
least  for  the  purpose  of  arithmetical  calculations),  and  the 
use  of  the  myriad  signs  to  represent  accumulated  places  of 
decimals,  the  Greeks  came  within  'almost  a  measurable 
distance'  of  the  great  discovery  of  the  value  of  position. 
Professor  Leslie  goes  on  to  say,  indeed  (p.  204),  "  Had 
Apollonius  classed  the  numerals  by  'triads'  instead  of 
'tetrads,'  he  would  greatly  have  simplified  the  arrangement 
and  have  avoided  the  confusion  arising  from  the  admixture 
of  punctuated  letters  expressive  of  the  thousands.  It  is  by 
this  method  of  proceeding  by  periods  of  three  figures,  or 
advancing  by  thousands,  instead  of  tens,  that  we  are  enabled 
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most  expeditiously  to  read  off  the  largest  numbers 

It  would  have  been  a  most  important  step  to  have  exchanged 
these  triads  into  monads  by  discarding  the  letters  expressive 
of  tens  and  of  hundreds,  and  retaining  only  the  first  class, 
which  with  its  inserted  epistemon,  should  denote  the  nine 
digits :  the  iota,  which  signified  ten,  now  losing  its  force, 
might  have  been  employed  as  a  convenient  substitute  for  the 
cipher." 

But,  though,  the  evidence  thus  adduced  shows  that  the 
Greeks  carne  very  near  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  position, 
it  shows  also  that  they  approached  it  by  methods  wholly 
different  from  that  with  which  the  Indians  did  actually  reach 
it,  as  w^as  also  the  case  with  the  knowledge  of  the  decimal 
zero;  but,  as  has  just  been  said,  these  very  facts  militate 
against  the  belief  that  they  ever  had  any  real  practical  know- 
ledge of  either  one  or  the  other.  For  they  actually  approached 
the  complete  discovery  so  very  closelj'  in  principle,  that  had 
they  been  acquainted  with  the  abstract  fact  that  numbers 
could  be  expressed  always  to  any  extent  by  a  decimal 
arrangement  of  the  unit  signs  only,  their  progress  would 
hardly  have  been  arrested  at  the  stage  to  which  alone  it  can 
be  shown  to  have  arrived,  and  it  must  ultimately  have 
reached  the  full  perfection  of  the  Indian  reformed  method. 

And  while  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  arrived 
at  this  stage  of  knowledge,  there  is  very  strong  presumptive 
proof  that  they  did  not,  until  at  least  a  comparatively  late 
period,  for  they  certainly  continued  not  only  to  employ  the 
mode  of  numeration,  which,  as  shown  above,  takes  no  real 
heed  of  the  value  of  position  or  of  the  decimal  zero,  but  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  also  retained  in  use  methods  of  arith- 
metic which  were  inconsistent  with  such  knowledge.^ 


1  It  i»  hsrdlj  neoeasarjr  liere  to  rofer  to  the  supposed  diBcorery  annonnced 
by  Ni«buhr  (as,  hnving  be«n  e<tabIiiilio<l  to  the  fiiitixfuclioa  botb  of  Plajrfair 
and  of  bimself)  of  the  Arabic  numeral  signs  and  of  the  «ero  (the  decimHl 
zero)  used  niTording  to  the  true  Talui;  of  position,  in  a  Greek  MS.  ya  palimpsest  m 
the  VttlitMii  Library),  which  is  8up|>os«l  l<i  be  of  the  wrentti  centuij  Supposing' 
even  the  fact  ii«  t>tuted  to  have  b«vu  uurrvctly  a>>certaiaed,  litill  no  fur  tu  the  li^vres 
themstlvis  rind  the  value  of  puxition  are  couctrncd,  the«!  titill  mifclit  will,  kiokinij 
at  the  date  of  the  MS.,  huTe  had  an  Indian  orig^in,  although  the  diitcovery  irould 
bare  militated  against  the  compatatively  late  date  wlucb  bat  been  auigund 
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Here  it  may  be  observed  that  Sir  John  Leslie's  paper,  as 
well  as  that  of  M.  Delumbre,  on  whicli  it  is  founded,  and  which 
18  probably  to  this  day  the  moat  complete  sketch  of  ancient 
Greek  arithmetic,  embraced  a  complete  survey',  not  only  of ' 
the  anthmetic  of  Ptolemy,  but  of  that  also  of  his  aucceasors 
and  commentators,  e.g.  of  Theon  of  Alexandria  (father  of  the 
celebrated  Hypatia),  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  of  the  still  later  Eutocius  of 
Ascalon,  whose  commentaries  were  certainly  not  written 
earlier  than  the  fifth  century  a,d.  No  trace,  therefore,  of 
the  value  of  position  or  of  the  decimal  zero,  can  bo  found 
in  Greek  arithmetic  up  to  that  date.  The  Greek  mathema- 
ticians were,  moreover,  early  studied  by  the  Arabs.  Euclid. 
Diophantus,  and  Ptolemy  were  soon  known  to  them  ;  the 
Almagest  of  the  latter  was  translated  by  Thabit  bin  Korrab, 
who  died  in  288  a.h.  =  901  a.d.,  and  it  can  hardly 
believed  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  best  and  latest  com- 
mentaries on  these  authors,  yet  they  certainly  were  unable 
to  discover  among  them  any  knowledge  of  either  of  these 
inventions,  for,  as  has  been  shown,  they  universally  ascribe 
their  acquaintance  with  them  to  communications  from  the 
Indians,  the  earliest  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place 
about  776  a.d.  Moreover,  until  just  before  that  date,  they 
continued  to  use  both  tlie  Greek  alphabetic  numerals  and  the 
Greek  mode  of  accounting  in  their  books  of  ihe  public  revenue. 

If  the.se  arguments  be  conclusive  against  the  possession  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  of  a  knowledge  of  either  branch  of  the 
reformed  system  of  numeration  till  after  a  date  when  it 
use  was  already  well  establisived  in  India,  the  same  thinj 
may  be  practically  said  of  the  Romans,  whoso  arithmetic  wt 
avowedly  derived  from  the  Greek,  as  shown  by  the  quotation 
already  given  from  Isidore  of  Seville.  The  only  ground, 
indeed  for  a  different  opinion,  is  a  paa.iage  said  to  occur  in 
a  fragment  of  the  Geometry  of  Boethius,  a  fuller  examina- 

to  the  tero.     Profcawr  Spezi  has,   howevCT,   demonstrated  hy  a  careful  re*_ 
eiBmination    of    the    MS.    it*elf,   thiit    Niebuhr'n    dfcipbcnnrnt    wag    clearly' 
errnneoiifi,  and  that  in   fact  the  BiiijpoHod  nuin<>ral«,  so  far  iti  they  are  numcrou 
«t  all,  ore  tlie  ordinary  Creek   urpkabvUcal   uumcrnLi.      Cantor,  pp.  386-388 
nd  note  p.  248. 
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tion  of  which  will  he  made  in  connectioa  with  the  claims  of 
the  Neo- Pythagoreans.  Neglecting  for  the  present,  however, 
this  passage,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  if  either  Greeks  or 
Komans  had  a  theoretical  knowledge  even  of  the  value  of 
posiliou,  or  at  least  of  the  possibility  of  expressing  any  series 
of  numbers  by  a  distinct  arrangement  of  units  onl}',  it  was  a 
knowledge  justly  described  by  Humboldt  as  unfruitful.  It  is, 
however,  quite  ponxible  that  the  facts  which  seem  to  have 
suggested  its  discovery  in  India  were  less  prominently  brought 
to  general  notice  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Of  course  if 
the  abacus  was  generally  used  perpendicularly,  the  idea  itself 
can  hardly  have  altogether  escaped  notice.  But  it  has  been, 
shown  that  the  two  Roman  instruments  which  have  been 
preserved  seem  certainly  best  adapted,  on  the  whole,  for  use 
horizontally,  and  even  the  Salamiuian  abacus  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  a  horizontal  poaitioa  by  the  person  actually 
working  it ;  and,  as  the  Indian  and  Chinese  instruments 
have  always  been  so  used,  it  seems  likely,  at  least,  that  this 
was  the  general  mode  of  using  the  instrument  also  in  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Egypt.  Even  then  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  ordinary  form  of  instrument  can  have  been  much 
used  without  suggesting  the  discovery.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  scale  of  the  Salami nian  abacus  is  quinary 
and  not  decimal,  and  if  that  was  the  usual  form  of  the  Greek 
abacus,  it  would  of  course  conceal  the  idea  from  casual 
observers.  The  clumsy  Iloman  notation,  too,  may  in  their 
case  have  helped  to  conceal  the  underlying  principle ;  thus 
847,986  written  as  Viri.IV.VIl.IX.Vfll.YI.  would  hardly 
suggest  a  decimal  succession  so  clearly  as  »?  S  £"  ^  j;  s-.  Still 
after  all  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  abstract  idea  of  the 
value  of  position  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  espe- 
cially to  the  Greeks,  even  though  not  utilized  by  them  ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  probtible  explanation  is  that  suggested  by 
M.  Martin  (quoted  by  Woepcke,  Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  i. 
series  6,  p.  236) :  "Ce  qui  a  empech^  lea  (Jrecs  d'arriver  a  ce 
changeraent  si  simple  qui  avait  ete  pourtuut  un  perfectionne- 
ment  notable,  c'est  qu'ils  en  etaient  preciaement  trop  pres  pour 
en  sentir  vivement  le  bcsoin."     Indeed,  in  the  new  system, 
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and  especially  in  the  new  system  without  the  zero,  tliere 
would  perhaps  have  appenrcd  to  the  Greeks,  at  any  rate  at  first 
eight,  no  very  appreciable  advantage  over  the  method  which 
they  were  already  employing,  or  at  least  none  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  setting  aside  that  which  was  fumitiur  to  and 
sufficient  for  them.  Under  these  circumstances  perhaps  it 
would  be  not  very  strange  if  these  nations  should  both  ulikc 
have  failed  to  take  any  practical  advantage  of  the  value  of 
position,  even  if  known  to  them  as  an  abstract  truth.  At  least 
it  would  be  less  strange  than  the  fact,  which  is  to  this  day  still 
a  living  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  (even  though  a  minority) 
of  the  population  of  Southern  India  till  this  day  adhere  to  the 
principle  at  least  of  the  ancient  Indian  numeration,  and  neither 
employ  the  value  of  position  nor  tho  zero,  though  these  both 
have  been  known  and  used  by  Hindu  races  living  in  close 
proximity  with  them,  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  and 
have  been  employed  among  themselves  officially  for  many 
centuries  by  the  Mahommedan  ruUru  who  governed  them. 

Leaving  the  classic  weateni  nations,  however,  the  next  set 
of  claimants  for  the  honour  of  discovering  the  modern  systems 
of  numeration  and  arithmetic  are  the  Neo-Pythagoreans,  of 
whom,  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  argument,  it  will 
for  the  present  he  sufficient  merely  to  assume  that  they  were 
a  school  or  sect  of  philosophers  who  professed,  among  other 
things,  specially  to  represent  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  and 
to  preserve  or  revive  his  doctrines  and  teachings.  They 
especially,  also,  atfected  scientitic  knowledge,  came  into 
existence  really  about  the  first  centur)'  of  the  Christian  era, 
and,  like  many  other  similar  philosophic  sects,  had  their 
head-quarters  at  Alexandria,  in  Kgypt.  So  much  will  suflice 
for  the  object  of  discussing  their  claim  to  the  original  inven- 
tion, or  at  any  rate  to  the  independent  invention  of  the 
value  of  position  with  all  its  resulliug  advantages.  Here- 
after (in  Part  III.),  when  dealing  with  the  share  which 
these  philosophers  took  (and  it  was  a  very  important  one) 
in  the  propagation  of  the  new  system  in  the  West,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  the  history 
and  character  of  the  Nco-Pythagoreau  sect.     Their  claima 
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to  the  present  discovery  rest,  it  may  bo  said,  mainly  on  the 
allegations  of  certain  mediaeval  writers,  and  on  the  fact  that 
they  certainly  did  possess  and  teach  at  a  very  early  period, 
both  the  value  of  position  and  a  set  of  special  ciphers  or 
signs  for  the  units  employed,  of  which,  as  wEl  be  shown, 
they  probably  introduced  the  knowledge  into  Europe,  and 
which  they  apparently  cliilmed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Pythagorean  teaching,  or  which  were  at  least  supposed  to  be 
such  by  those  whom  they  taught. 

These  claims  received  additional  force  from  the  discovery 
during  the  seventeenth  century  of  certain  MSS.  of  the  Geo- 
metry of  Boethius,  containing  a  description  of  methods  which 
indisputably  involved  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  position, 
and  which  were  accompanied  by  certain  peculiar  signs  termed 
'  apices,'  used  to  represent  the  units.  Both  these  inventions 
were  unhesitatingly  attributed  in  the  MSS.  to  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreaas.  Now,  as  Boethius  was  certainly  put  to  death 
in  525  A.D,,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  MSS.  really  represent  his 
actual  words,  they  practically  decide  the  question,  and  show 
that  at  this  early  date  the  Neo- Pythagoreans  possessed  both 
the  value  of  position  and  the  'apices.'  It  becomes  therefore 
of  great  importance  to  examine  this  position,  and  to  test  it 
both  by  external  and  by  internal  evidence.  That  is,  external 
evidence  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  MSS.  of  Boethius,  and 
the  internal  evidence  as  derived  from  the  methods  themselves 
as  represented  in  them.  As  to  the  first  question,  it  was  soon 
pointed  out  by  various  writers  that  while  the  earlier  part  of 
the  MSS.  seem  undoubtedly  to  represent,  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  the  real  teachings  of  Boetliius,  that  the  latter  part 
of  tbe  first  book  of  the  'Geometry'  (to  which  this  description 
belongs)  was  omitted  in  several  of  the  MSS.  of  best  authority, 
and  that  it  was,  moreover,  couched  in  language  the  style  of 
which  did  not  well  accord  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  work. 
As  to  the  second  question,  M.  AV^oepcke  also  showed  in  his 
paper  of  1863  that  the  *  apices,'  or  peculiar  numeral  signs 
used,  were  really  of  Indian  origin,  as  was  proved  not  only  by 
their  manifest  correspondence  with  the  Indian  signs,  but  by 
their  express  identification  as  Indian  by  an  early  Arab  writer. 
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The  Neo-Pytbag^oreans  used  also  certain  peculiar  names  for 
the  units,  which  Iladulpbus  of  Laon  considered  to  be  of  Chal- 
dean origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced  by  Pythagora«  with 
the  abacus.  It  will  be  attempted  to  show  that  these  too  are 
partly  Indian,  and  all  or  nearly  all  of  Oricutal  character,  while 
Bome  of  them  are  certainly  far  later  than  the  time  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  some  of  the  signs  even  more  modern  than  those  of 
Boethius  himself.  liastly,  it  will  be  attempted  to  show  that  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  "  arcus  Pythagoreua  "  used  by  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreana  is  clearly  not  of  Greek  but  of  Oriental  orig^in. 
In  short,  it  will  be  attempted  to  show,  not  only  that  there  is 
inauffioient  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  MSS.  of  Boethius, 
but  that  the  methods  of  tlie  Neo-Pythagoreans,  as  set  forth 
in  them  and  by  other  medifoval  writers,  are  essentially  such 
as  could  not  have  been  handed  down  from  the  date  of  Pytha- 
goras, or  have  (all  of  them)  existed  even  in  the  time  of 
Boethius,  but  that  they  bear  internal  and  conclusive  marks  of 
being  derived  from  the  Indian  method  as  it  existed  just  before 
the  invention  of  the  zero. 

M.  Woepcke,  in  his  paper  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  of  1863, 
accepting  the  Indian  system  as  at  once  completed  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  zero,  was  led  to  adopt  a  curious  theory  in  ordo 
to  account  for  the  appearance  of  distinct  traces  of  the  new^ 
Indian  notation,  but  wit/iouf  the  zero,  in  the  earliest  Neo- 
Pythagorean  methods  (Jounuil  Asiatique,  Tol.  i.  ser.  6,  pp.  78, 
79,  and  pp.  243-48).  He  thus  reviews  the  case : — "  En  somme, 
si  Ton  examine,  signe  pour  signe,  les  chifl'res  du  Manuscrit 
d'Altdorf '  d'une  part,  et  les  anciennes  initiales  des  nume- 
rutifs  Sanscrits  d'autre  part,^  la  coincidence  doa  deux  suites 
de  signes  me  parait  telle  qu'il  est  impossible  de  la  considerer 
comma  purement  accidentelle.  Mais  ai  elle  est  la  con- 
sequence et  la  marque  d'une  affinite  reelle,  elle  ne  peut 
signifier  qu'une  chose,  u  savoir  que  les  Neo-Pythagoricieu8 


'  The  Ms.  of  Altdorf  is  that  of  Boothiua,  in  which  this  passage  was  first 
discovcrwl  ill  full. 

*  This  refers  to  Prinsep's  theory  that  the  Indian  numeral  signs  were  in  reality 
the  iiiiliiil  letters  of  their  written  cquiTalonts,  a  thenry  which  has  long  since  bc«n 
tbondiinod,  and  which  has  been  dealt  with  virtually  iu  the  discnasioii  as  to  AksharM 
in  Tart  I. 
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d'Alexandrie   out   ro^u   de   FInde  lea   signes   que  certains 
d'eutre  eux  eniployuieut  dans  leurs  operatious  d'aritlinietique 

pratique 

Je  viens  de  dire  que  lea  nonvcjllea  metliodes  remplaceront 
chez  lea  Anibes  occidenlaux  lii  tableau  a  colonnca  pur  I'eniploi 
d'un  dixi^iue  signe,  c'eat  d  dire,  du  zero  ....  Cettc  circon- 
Btance  nous  permets  en  meme  temps  de  noua  faire  uue  idee 
plus  cxacte  de  la  inaniere  dont  les  Neo-Py tbagoriciens  refurent 
'de  riude  la  forme  de  leur  chiSres,  fait  que  nous  revelent  Ics 
figures  de  ces  chiffrea  d'aprea  lea  documeuta,  placi5s  gi-deasua 
80U8  lea  yeux  du  lecteur,   .....  II  faut  en  conclure  qu'il 
n'arriva  h  Alexandrie  que  des  rapports  plus  ou  moins  vaguea 
touchant  lo  fait  d'uue  exiatence  de  dix  aignes  employea  dans 
riude,  et  proprca  a  exprimer  tous  lea  nombres  imaginublea, 
en  prenant  une  valeur  de  position  ;  et  que  ces  rapports  etaient 
accompagn^s   de   listea   repreaentant   les   figurea  des  aignes 
Bu   moyena  desquela   on   pouvait  rcaliser  uu   effet  si   extra- 
ordinaire.      Lea  Neo-Pytliagoriciena  cependant,  fjiniiliarises 
avec  I'etude  des  norabrea,  devaient  reconnaitre  ais^ment  que  la 
.mfime  idee  se  prufiquuit  au  fond  sur  les  machines  a  compter, 
en  uaage  depuis  loagtemps  chez  les  Grecs  et  lea  Komains. 
II  ne  pouvaient  paa  manquer  de  comprendre  que  les  signes 
luerveilleux    de    I'lnde    etaient    le    moyen    de    transformer 
I'abacua  manuel  en  un  abacus  ecrit,  et  le  syncretisme  Alexan- 
tdrin    amoureux   du   prestige   myaterieux   qui   entourait   les 
lid^ea  et  les  symbolea  venua  dc  loin,  et  aurtout  de  I'Orient, 
[amalgama  lea  figurea  Indienncs  avec  les  pratiques  Greca  et 
fHomainea  dans  le  systeme  de  uumoratioa  et  de  calcul  dont 
ijioua  trouvona  I'expos^  dans  le  passage  de  Boece.     Maia  il 
[faut  prouver  encore  que  rien  nous  empGche  d'adraettro  que 
'I'emploi  des  dix  signes,  avec  valeur  de  position,  ait  exists 
dana  I'lnde  et  ait  pu  6tre  tranaporte  de  la  en  Alexandrie, 
centre    de    civilization    Neo-llellenique    dans    lea    premiers 
[sieclea  de  notre  ere." 

If,  OS  it  has  been  attempted  to  ahovr  above,  the  value  of 

^position  with  the    '  abacua  ecrit '   was   known  in   India   as 

'early   oa    the   very    beginning   of   the   sixth    century    a.i)., 

and  if  the  decimal  zero  waa  probably  not   known   or   iu- 
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vented  till  after  Alexandria  was  already  in  the  power  ol 
the  Arabs,  and  no  longer  the  centre  of  Neo-Hellenic  civili- 
zation, or  of  Neo- Pythagorean  philosophy,  M.  Woepcke'i 
complicated  Biiggestion  becoioes  unnecessary;  and  the  natural 
deduction,  that  the  Neo- Pythagoreans  received  the  discovery 
in  the  precise  shape,  in  which  it  was  actually  used  in  India  at 
i\xe  time,  ufiords  a  simple  and  sufficient  explanation  of  all 
existing  facts. 

This  esplaimtion,  therefore,  it  will  be  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port by  an  examination  in  detail  of  the  arguments  already 
enumerated  above. 

It  ia  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  the  older  Greeks  and  Homans 
cannot  be  said  to  have  practimdlif  used  the  value  of  position, 
whatever  theoretical  knowledge  they  may  have  possessed  of 
that  method  of  expressing  numbers,  except  so  far  as  the 
question  is  aft'ected  by  the  celebrated  passage  of  Boethius,  to 
the  exi8t€nce  of  which  attention  wa^  virtually  drawn  by  Vossius 
and  Weidler  during  the  year  1727  from  the  MS.  at  Altdorf. * 

The  authenticity,  as  already  said,  of  this  passage  bos 
been  the  eubject  of  much  learned  discussion,  which  is  very 
impartially  summed  up  by  M,  Woepcke  at  p.  39-44  of  bis 
Memoir  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  of  1863.  M.  Martin,  in 
the  Revue  Archeologique  (1806-57),  has  maintained  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage,  while  it  has  been  assailed  by 
Mr.  Halliwell  in  hia  Rara  Mathematica,  as  being  an  inter- 
polation, which  ia  not  found  iu  two  at  least  of  the  best  MSS. 
of  Boethius ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  criticisms  of 
Lachraan  and  Boeckh,  founded  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the 
language  of  the  whole  passiige  differs  entirely  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  work.  To  this  argument  I  would  venture  to 
add  another,  which,  if  accepted,  seems  conclusive.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  a  mere  transcriber  should  alter  the  actual  numerical 
signs  given  by  Boethius,  as  the  very  signs  employed  by  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreans.  They  are  given,  that  is,  not  as  showing  the 
signs  in  current  use  when  the  MS.  was  written,  but  as  those 

'  The  pasRofe  bad  been  printed  m  e*x\y  aa  1499,  and  again  in  two  ox  three 
later  editiotu,  but  in  a  corrupt  and  unintelligible  condition. 
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specially  belonging  to  the  Neo-P3'thagorean8  of  the  time  of 
Boethius  himself.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  faceimile  of  them, 
which  M.  WoepL-ke  has  given  at  p.  75  of  hia  Memoir  in  the 
Journal  Asiatiquo,  and  at  p.  10  of  hia  Memoire  sur  I'lntroduc- 
tion  d'Arithm^tiquo  Indienne,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sign  for 
the  cipher  '  four  '  is  unquestionably  a  copy  of  the  Arabic  form 
of  that  cipher ;  which,  again,  it  has  been  shown,  is  a  Mahom- 
jnedan  corruption  of  the  peculiar  Northern  Indian  or  Uindu 
Kabul  form,  wliich  certainly  was  not  known  to  the  Arabs, 
even  in  its  original  shape,  till  776  a.d.,  250  years  after 
Boethius  died  I  The  other  ciphers,  as  will  be  more  fully 
shown  hereafter,  are  all  also  of  Indian  origin. 

The  evidence  therefore  of  this  passage,  on  which  so  much 
has  been  built,  can  hardly  in  itself  be  admitted  as  showing 
that  Boethius  stated  that  the  Neo-Pythugoreans  knew  and 
ased  even  the  value  of  positina  at  the  date  when  he  lived. 
But  while  the  statement  which  has  thus  been  considered 
cannot  be  accepted  as  that  of  Boethius,  or  as  showing  that 
either  the  Romans  or  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  knew  the  value  of 
position  and  the  peculiar  signs  for  the  units  in  the  fifth  century, 
the  general  question  of  the  internal  evidence  to  be  derived 
from  the  Neo-Pythagorean  methods  themselves  remains  to 
be  considered,  and  as  to  these  the  MS.  of  Altdorf  affords 
instruction  which  is  of  considerable  value.  It  was  probably 
actually  written  in  the  eleventh  centurj',  and  the  knowledge 
which  it  claims  for  the  Neo-Pytbagoreans  may  therefore  be 
accepted  as  that  which  was  really  possessed  by  them  at  that 
period,  and  probably  also  at  a  considerably  earlier  date.  This 
comprised  a  knowledge  of  the  'tableau  k  colonnes,'  arcus 
Pythagoreus,  or  '  written  abacus^  (involving  a  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  position),  the  use  of  the  unit  numerals  only,  the 
employment  of  peculiar  signs  for  these  (really  of  Indian 
'  origin),  and  the  emplo}'meut  also  of  these  instruments  and 
methods  for  arithmetical  calculation,  according  to  modes 
baaed  on  the  principles  of  modem  decimal  arithmetic. 


'  See  PL  IT.  Table  III.,  where  sets  of  these  "  Apices  "  are  ^ven  from  Torioiu 
soorcet. 
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The  whole  system  of  the  Neo- Pythagorean  a  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  at  that  time  put  forward  aa  derived  by  regular 
devolution  from  the  teaching  of  Pythiigoraa.  To  what  extent 
this  claim  was  based  on  the  truth,  and  what  part  the  Neo- 
Pythagorcans  themselves  had  in  its  invention,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  sequel.  It  is  here  traversed  only  so  fur  as  re- 
gards the  first  invention  of  the  arcus  Pythagoreus,  or  written 
abacus,  and  the  value  of  position,  the  use  of  the  forms  of 
arithmetic  which  that  rendered  possible,  and  of  the  special 
unit  signs. 

These  signs,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  not  always 
employed,  they  were  replaced  sometimes  by  counters,  some- 
times by  the  Greek  alphabetical  numerals.  But  the  special 
signs  were  also  known,  and  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  distinct- 
ness and  incapability  of  confusion,  and  to  the  facility  with 
which  they  were  written,  those  always  were  largely  employed, 
and  eventually  superseded  all  the  other  modes  of  marking 
numbers,  and  from  them  it  will  be  shown  that  our  modem 
numerals  unquestionably  descend.  It  has  already  been 
asserted  that  these  Boethian  '  apices '  are  of  Indian  origin, 
on  the  authority  of  aa  Arabic  work  (the  Commentury  of 
Al  Kalasadi,  Woepcke,  J.  A.,  vol.  i.  series  vi.  p.  38),  who 
particularly  says  that  the  Pythagorean  signs  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Gnhur,  and  that  these  came  from  India. 
This  fact  will  further  bo  established  when  the  forms  them- 
selves and  their  descent  from  the  Indian  originals  comes 
under  full  discussion  in  Part  III.  For  the  present  it  will 
suffice  to  refer  to  what  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  late  form 
of  the  Neo-Pythagoreun  'four.'  When  the  derivation  of  those 
forma  comes  to  be  more  fully  considered,  it  will  be  found  to 
throw  much  light  on  tho  origin  and  history  of  the  forms 
themselves  and  of  the  system  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
even  on  the  part  played  by  the  Neo-Pythugoreana  in  the 
introduction  of  these  last  into  Europe,  and  even  on  the 
approximate  date  of  this  event.  Meanwhile,  some  attention 
may  be  bestowed  on  another  point  of  some  interest,  viz.  the 
names  bestowed  by  the  Neo- Pythagoreans  on  their  '  apicea  * 
or  unit  signs.     These  names  being  entirety  diil'erent  from 
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those  belonging    to  any  Earopenn  language,   have   already 
been  the  subject  of  much  speculation.     It  has  been  seen  that 
Radulphus  of  Laou  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century  assigned 
both  to  these  names,  and  to  the  abacus  with  which  they  were 
associated,  a  Chaldean  origin.     As  regards  the  abacus  itself, 
it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  assertion  is  in  full  accord- 
ance with  what  seems  the  consistent  course  of  Greek  tradition, 
and  there  is,  per  xc,  no  improbability  in  it.     Pythagoras  ia 
said  to  have  used  the  abacus  to  teach  his  arithmetic,  which, 
in  part,  at  any  rate,  is  described  as  of  Babylonian  invention, 
and    the  abacus   in  its  very  name  seems    to  bear  traces  of 
Eastern   origin ;    it  was  pretty    certainly  widely  known  all 
over  the  East  at  a  very  early  date,  and  it  may  very  possibly 
have   been   invented   in — at   all   events   it    seems    to    have 
reached  Greece  from — Babylon.     Tlie  system  of  Pythagoras 
■was,  no  doubt,  the  foundation  of  all  the  early  Greek  arith- 
melie,    and    was    fundamentally    the    same    as    tliat    which 
(though    with    improved   methods)    the   earlier   Neo-Pytha- 
goreans  used  and  taught.     There  is  nothing  therefore  im- 
possible in  the  suggestion  that  some  reminiscence,  at  least, 
of  the   names    of    the  Chaldean   units  may   have   survived 
also,  though  in  a  more  or  less  corrupted  form,  to  Neo-Pytha- 
gorean  times.     In   fact,  some  of  these  names  Lave  already 
been  pretty  clearly  identified  with  those  belonging  to  certain 
of  the  Semitic   languages,    viz.    Hebrew    and   Arabic,    and 
[through   these   may    be   traced   back    to    ancient    Assyrian 
I  originals.     The  whole  of  the  Neo- Pythagorean  names  of  the 
I  nine  units  will  therefore  now  be  given  (from  M.  Woepcke's 
paper   in   the  J.   A.,  mainly  taken   from  the   fragments  of 
Eoelhiiis;  see  also  notes,  Cantor,  M.  B.  p.  414),  together  with 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  ancient  Assyrian  equivalents,'  and 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  the  connexion  between  these 
^last,    and    the   Neo- Pythagoreans,    and    to    account   for   the 
differences  when  these  have  no  resemblance  to  their  ancient 
Assyriati  or  to  their  Arabic  and  Hebrew  equivaleota. 


'  I  am  ngain  indebted  for  thesp  (in  the  fonn  now  geaersUy  accepted)  to  lie 
kindnetu  of  Mr.  Piucbes  of  the  Uritisb  Museum. 
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Nbo- 
Ptthaoorbak. 

ASSTRTAN. 

1  igin 

^s<t«,*  ^rfw  or 

dkhad          TIH 

aAocf      09-1 

2  andraa 

la»a 

ahandim       tf'yff 

asnin  ^j-Jl  oi 

3  ormia 

8a/»u 

ahil6ahah  r\^^ 

4  arhaa 

arfta  or  irha 

arbnyah    liy^'TX 

arda       ^J;^ 

5  quimaa 

human,  haaau 
or  hauaa 

khamiaaah  HB^n 

ArAai»M(,/«A:>- 

6  calciStCaltvi 

aiaau 

ahiaaa          TXJ^ 

«a^         (.S.W* 

or  ;^a\%09 

7  s^/m 

aibu 

ahibah        ny^B' 

sa&'a      ^*rf 

8  temeniaa 

aamntt 

ahemdnah  ri3123&^ 

(Qfewtcin^lM 

9  cclentia 

tiau 

iiahah        JltfETl 

^Ma        «.mJ 

I  '  S '  i8  the  Hebrew  B* '  sin,'  and  '  b  '  the  Hebrew  Sameth  or  Semcath  D,  ^  it 
the  Arnbic  r  (rarely  ^)  and  the  Hebrew  H  (khetb)  and  on  the  principle  adopted 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  columns,  may  be  read  aa  "  kh." 

It  is  to  be  rftncmbercd  that  the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  waa,  like 
the  Assyrian,  of  the  Semitic  stock,  and  some  of  the  Assyrian  terms  n>r  the  numendf 
show  str<mg  rescmhlnnce  to  the  E};v'i)tian  ;  thus  the  Assyrian  '  suna'  two,  '  siaau' 
sis,  and  '  samnu '  eight,  are  palpiiGlv  the  same  as  their  cquiTalents  in  EgyptitB 
'  sen,* '  sas,'  and  '  scsennu.'  Even  the  Assyrian  '  arha  '  four,  '  sab'a '  aeven,  and 
« tisa '  nine,  may  bo  perhaps  severally  identified  with  Egyptian  '  aft,'  or  '  avt,' 
'sefech'  or 'scvwh,'  'sechef,'  or  'sechev,'  and  'peaet'  or  'psit';  there  exiati 
indeed  further  evidence  of  this  connection,  but  important  as  tho  snbject  is,  it  ia 
not  possible  to  pursue  it  further  here.  It  might  bo  thought  that  the  Keo- Pytha- 
goreans, so  closely  connected  by  their  founder  and  by  their  long  Bettlemeat  at 
Alexandria  with  Kg}'pt,  may  possibly  have  got  these  terms  direct  from  the 
Egyptians,  but  the  '  arba,'  '  quimas,'  '  temenias,'  and  still  more  notably  the 
'  zenis,'  so  obviously  come  through  the  medium  of  Arabic  or  Hebrew  (in  all  proba- 
bility the  latterj,  which  themselves  descend  from  the  ancient  Assyrian,  that  there 
seems  no  room  lur  such  an  hypothesis. 
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"Now  the  resemblance  between  the  Neo-Pytbagorean 
'arbaa  '  and  tbe  'arba'  of  the  Assyrian,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic 
Tocabulary  lias  long  since  been  pointed  out,  as  also  tbat  of 
'  quimas,*  with  khams  and  khamissah,  which  come  from  the 
Assyrian  '  hainsu  '  or  'khamsu';  so  also  tbe  '  tenienias'  of  the 
Neo-Pythagoreans  is  palpably  the  Arabic  '  tsam&n,'  and  the 
Hebrew  'sliemonah,'  which  are  practically  identical  with  the 
Assyrian  '  samnu '  [see  Woepcke,  J.  A.,  vol.  i.  series  vi. 
pp.  47-52).  quoting  MM.  Viuccntj  Martin,  Bienayme,  and 
others].  The  'igin,'  'one,'  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  a 
hardened  form  of  the  Assyrian  '  estin/  as  in  certain  Aryan 
languages  the  's'  and  'sh'  pass  readily  into  'k'  or  'kh,' 
which  again,  in  the  later  Semitic  languages,  is  readily  inter- 
changeable with  *  g,*  and  the  '  t '  of  the  root  might  easily 
have  been  dropped  for  euphony,  and  thus  'festin'  would 
become  successively  'ektin'  or  'iktin,'  'igtin'  and  *igin.' 
Similarh',  if  the  sibilants  of  '  eii^u '  (the  Assyrian  six)  be 
hardened,  it  would  become  '  khiklikhu'  or  'khakhku,'  in  Greek 
X''X7C^  °^  X^-XXy*  ^^^  an  '  1 '  introduced  for  euphony  in  lieu 
of  the  middle  ^  would  make  the  word  -^^aX^^u,  and  with  a 
Greek  termination  j(a\X°^-  ^^  ^^  possible  that  even  '  celentis  * 
may  come  from  '  tisu '  by  some  such  process,  at  any  rate 
there  is  no  better  derivation  for  it; 

"Mais  il  faut  avouer  aussi, 
qu'en  venant  de  la  jusqu'a  ici, 
il  a  bien  change  but  la  route." 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  the  sibilants  which  prevailed  in 
the  old  Assyrian  terms  were  all  to  be  hardened  after  the 
same  fashion,  theresult  would  be  too  great  a  similarity  between 
the  names  of  several  of  the  units.  For  example,  the  result 
in  the  case  of  Assyrian  'salsu'  or  three  would  be  actually 
identical  with  that  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  the  '  eissu  '  or  six. 
The  Koo-Pythagoreans  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  sought 
elsewhere  for  appellatives  to  fit  the  'two,'  the  'three,'  and 
the  'seven.'  The  name  they  adopted  for  tho  latter,  ZrjvK  or 
'  Zenis,'  is  nothing  but  the  transliteration  into  Greek  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic  word  '  zaiu,'  which  in  those  Ian- 
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guages  designates  the  letter  '  z,'  and  z  being  the  seventh 
letter  of  their  alphabet,  has,  when  used  as  a  numeral, 
the  power  of  '  seven.'  This  fact  shows  clearly  that  in 
this  instance  the  Neo-Pythagorcans  borrowed  from  one  or 
other  of  the  Semitic  languages  which  employ  the  com- 
paratively recent  form  of  (ilj)liahetic  numerals.  The  equiva- 
lents chosen  for  'two '  and  '  three'  by  the  Neo-Pythagoreans 
are  eveu  more  instructive  still,  for  they  prove  almost  con- 
clusively that  the  Neo- Pythagoreans  had  access  to  Indian 
sources  and  made  use  of  them.  At  least  the  nearest,  indeed 
the  only  parallels  of  the  Neo-Pythagorean  '  two,'  '  Andras,' 
and  of  the  Neo-Pythagorean  'Ormis'  or  'three,*  in  any 
known  language,  are  the  TamiP  'Irandu'  and  '  Munru,* 
'two'  and  'three'  respectively,  and  the  resemblance  is  here 
80  close  that  it  is  hardly  to  bo  doubted  that  tlie  Neo-Pytha- 
goreans  did  adopt  these  terms  from  a  Southern  Indian  source. 
Prompted  by  the  'syncretisme  Alexandrin/  as  M.  Woepcke 
describes  it,  "  amoreux  du  prestige  mysterieux  qui  entourait 
les  idees  et  les  symbolea  venus  de  loin,  et  surtout  de  Torient," 
the  Noo-Pythagoreaua  aoem  to  have  followed,  as  far  us  they 
could,  the  traditional  Pythagorean  names,  and  when  these 
could  not  conveniently  be  clad  in  a  Greek  dress,  they  went 
to  other  Oriental  sources  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  amal- 
gamated all  into  one  cabalistic  acid  mysterious  series.  As  will 
be  shown  hereafter  more  fully,  such  an  arrangement  was 
exactly  in  accordance  with  what  might  have  been  expected 
of  them. 

Less  stress  need  be  laid  on  the  similarity  of  the  methods  of  the 
Neo-Pythagorean  arithmetic  with  tliose  of  the  earlier  Indian 
methods  as  shown  in  Alkhwarizmi's  methods;  for  both  are 
simply  the  natural  methods  of  working  the  value  of  position 
by  the  Arcus  Pythagoreus,  but  there  is  one  peculiarity  of  the 
latter  table,  as  used  by  the  Neo- Pythagorean.s,  to  which 
attention  must  be  drawn,  as  being  in  all  probability  a  mark 

'  It  mny  be  objected  tHot  the«e  Wftrds  mipht  have  come  not  directly  from  the 
Tnniil,  but  from  some  older  Dravidkn  funn  lin^jfrin":  mort'  to  tlie  W«'»t.  Hut  the 
word"  fur  'two'  mid  'tlirt-i;,'  in  what  are  df^enifU  the  older  Hmvidiiiii  toii|;ues,  such 
a»  the  Itiluc'h,  dilfer  almoHt  whoUj-  from  "  Andnm''  and  (JmiiH.  The  Malu)-aLun 
approucbes  rather  more  cloxcly,  but  the  Tiiiuil  ullords  the  nearest  Bnalogum. 
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of  its  Oriental  derivation.  Tliis  ia  the  fact  that  its  columns 
were  connected  together  in  groups  of  'threes'^  i.e.  the  columns 
for  units,  tens,  and  hundreds  are  collected  under  one  semi- 
circle, and  those  for  the  thousands,  tens  of  thousands, 
and  millions,  under  another  arc  or  semi-circle,  and  so  on. 
It  is  this  grouping  by  'triads'  which  Dr.  Cantor  calls  the 
"  Homan  method,"  and  he  points  out  the  distinction  betweea 
this  method  of  grouping  and  the  ancient  Greek  method  of 
grouping  by  'octads'  or  'tetrads.'  But  it  seems  to  be  found  at 
an  early  period  in  Oriental  countries,  whither  it  could  hardly 
have  corae  from  Rome,  and  where  an  explanation  of  its  use  is 
found  in  the  passage  already  quoted  in  Part  I.,  from  Sibth  al 
Maridini,  to  the  e£fect  that  the  primitive  mode  of  reckoning 
comprised  onl}'  unita,  tens,  and  hundreds,  a  remark  which  it 
lias  been  said  appears  to  refer  to  the  ancient  Phoenician  non- 
alphabetical  mode  of  numeration,  and  its  derivatives  (chiefly 
Asiatic),  in  which  there  was  no  separate  symbol  for  any 
number  above  the  hundreds,  all  others  being  expressed  by 
[groups  of  numbers.'  It  is  clear  that  if  the  Arcus  Pytha- 
goreus  had  been  of  Greek  parentage,  the  grouping  would 
naturally  have  been  rather  by  '  tetrads '  or  '  octuda,'  and  that 
this  peculiarity  of  its  structure  is  therefore  a  palpable  iudica- 
I  tion  of  its  Oriental  origin. 

It  is  indeed  this  Noo-Pythagorean  method  of  grouping  in 
triiids  on  the  Arcus  Pjthagoreus,  that  has  given  rise  to  our 
modern  method  of  similarly  grouping  numbers  in  triads,  by 
commas  or  dots,  for  facility  of  calculation,  as,  for  example, 
■when  we  write  469,367,000.* 

To  sum  up  the  case,  therefore,  the  Indian  claim  to  inven- 
'  tion  of  the  value  of  position  and  the  zero  rests  first  on  the 
distinct  and  direct  testimony  of  Arab  historians,  and  other 
, Arab  writers,  to  that  effect;  on  the  certainty  that  it  was 
'  practically  used  by  the  Indians  at  a  date  considerably  anterior 
[to  that  ot  which  it  can  be  really  shown  to  have  been  used  by 


'  The  limit  may  be  a  immTal  of  the  primcTol  plan  of  counting  by  groups,  bat 
UiU  qucttion  caunot  be  di«:usscd  now. 

*  That  thia  tiinal  mode  of  g^'onping  is  a  point  of  some  importance  may  be  icen 
from  Profesaor  Leslie's  woida  already  quoted  on  p.  50. 

TOt..   T.y, — [NBTir   RimiRP.]  6 
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any  other  people ;  and  the  Indian  claim  to  the  '  zero  *  rests  on 
exactly  similar  grounds.  Bat  the  invention  of  the  'zero' 
waa  probably  subsequent  to  the  other,  inasmuch  as  for  all 
public  and  official  purposes  the  old  system  of  notation  was 
certainly  used  in  India  long  after  the  value  of  position  was 
known,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  if  the  former  was  first 
known  without  the  zero,  and  capable  of  employment  only 
with  the  'tableau  i\  colonnea.'  Moreover,  the  Indians  appear, 
from  the  methods  iu  which  their  early  arithmetic  wa,s  cast, 
thus  to  have  used  the  value  of  position  at  first  on  a  '  tableau  & 
colonnes,'  which  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  they  had 
simultaneously  discovered  the  zero.  Again,  the  use  of  the 
tableau  k  colonnes  in  Persia,  and  especially  on  the  imniediat« 
confines  of  India,  at  a  very  early  date,  had  already  induced 
M.  Hodet  to  suggest  that  this  contrivance  had  its  origin  in 
India.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  all  tlie  many  terras  by 
which  the '  zero '  is  known,  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  '  place 
vide'  or  'tableau  a  coloimes,'  and  can  hardly  have  designated 
anything  else,  lloreover,  systems  of  numeration  still  actually 
exist  in  India,  which  seem  to  show  the  intermediate  step  by 
which  the  invention  of  the  zero  was  apparently  suggested,  viz. 
the  substitution  of  unit  signs,  differentiated  by  the  sign  for 
'  ten,'  in  replacement  of  the  arbitrary  and  cumbrous  signs  for 
the  powers  of  '  ten '  of  the  older  Indian  system.  Lastly,  the 
ancient  forms  of  the  sign  for  'ten'  seem  to  have  been  re- 
tained to  a  late  period  by  Arabic  writers,  in  order  to  represent 
at  least  the  sexagesimal  or  Ptolemaic  zero,  the  Greek  sign  for 
which  had  (perhaps  on  account  of  its  more  convenient  form) 
been  apparently  adopted  at  a  very  early  period  to  replace,  as 
the  sign  of  t!!io  decimal  zero,  the  clumsier  forma  of  the  old 
Indian  sign  for  ten. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  whether  they  knew  or  did  not  know, 
as  a  mere  abstract  and  curious  scientific  fact,  the  power  of  the 
unit  signs  arranged  in  decimal  order  to  express  any  series  of 
numbers,  at  any  rato  made  no  practical  use  of  the  fact;  and 
though  they  had  a  sexagesimal  zero,  it  is  clear  they  never  had 
a  decimal  zero.  Their  leading  arithmeticians  neither  used  nor 
taught  the  use  of  either  invention  down  to  the  sixth  century. 
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by  wbich  time  the  value  of  position  at  least  was  well  knowa 
and  emploj'ed  in  India.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  the  Greeks 
knew  or  at  least  used  neither  commonly,  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  or  beginning  of  the  eighth  century ;  for,  as 
has  been  shown,  up  to  the  latter  period  their  Arab  con- 
querors were  avowedly  content  to  copy  in  their  public  accounts 
the  Greek  notation,  which  they  found  in  use  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  which  tliey  afterwards  distinguished  from  the  new 
notation  by  describing  the  latter  as  '  Indian '  ;  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  Indians  had  already 
commenced  (or  were  on  the  point  of  doing  so)  the  general 
use  of  the  nine  units  xcith  the  zero. 

As  regards  the  Romans,  too,  it  has  been  shown  that  their 
arithmetic  was  at  least  in  principle  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
through  Apuleius  and  Nicomachua;  and  there  is  nothing 
beyond  the  so-called  passage  of  Boethius  on  which  any  separate 
claim  on  their  behalf  to  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  position 
can  be  sustained.  If,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  that  passage 
is  admitted  to  be  the  spurious  interpolation  of  a  much  later 
writer,  then  the  claims  of  the  earlier  Romans  must  stand  or 
fall  with  those  of  the  early  Greeks.  In  discussing  hereafter 
the  real  claims  of  the  Neo- Pythagoreans,  in  connection  with 
these  discoveries,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  old  Pytha- 
gorean methods  somewhat  more  fully ;  for  the  present  it  may 
suffice  to  sum  up  the  case  by  saying  that  there  is  no  trust- 
worthy evidence  to  show  that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  knew 
the  M«*  even  of  the  value  of  position,  down  to  the  time 
when,  in  India,  both  that  and  the  zero  were  alike  known 
and  used. 

No  doubt,  as  will  be  shown,  it  is  probable  that  about  this 
time  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  learned  at  any  rate  the  value  of 
position  ;  but  as  it  was  palpably  unknown  to  the  older  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  it  is  not  from  them  that  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreans  could  have  derived  their  knowledge.  Nor  is 
it  probable  that  it  was  from  any  esoteric  tradition  handed 
down  from  Pythagoras  or  his  immediate  successors  that  this 
knowledge  can  have  come.  The  whole  school  of  Pythagoras, 
old  and  new,  seem  especially  to  have  devoted  themselves  to 
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the  teaching  of  mathematical  science,  and  it  is  hardly  liiely 
that  doing  so  they  should  have  concealed  its  best  prooeaaee, 
and  kept  them  for  esoteric  use.  Nor,  indeed,  if  they  had 
wished  to  do  so,  could  these  inventions  well  have  been,  handed 
down  for  many  centuries  without  being  ever  divulged  or 
employed  for  vulgar  use. 

If  then  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  cannot  he  shown  to  have 
derived  them  from  any  earlier  Western  source,  can  the  inven- 
tion have  been  made  by  them  independently  ?  Unquestion- 
ably the  value  of  position  as  an  invention  might  well  hare 
been  independently  discovered  by  two  or  more  sets  of  persons 
in  possession  of  all  the  antecedent  conditions,  those  which 
have  been  set  out  at  length  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
and  which  the  Greeks  and  Neo-Pythagoreans  possessed  in 
common  with  the  Indians.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
did  not  apparently  know,  or  use  the  invention,  until  a 
date  by  which  they  might  well  have  obtained  it  from  India, 
and  for  this  (as  will  be  shown  presently)  ample  facilities 
existed. 

Again,  when  it  appears  first  in  Neo-Pythagorean  hands, 
the  new  method  is  accompanied  by  various  signs  and  tokens 
of  OriontuI,  and  indeed  of  Indian  origin.  The  '  apices '  or 
signs  which  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  claim  as  their  special 
property,  are  certainly  Indian  in  their  form  ;  this  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  direct  evidence  of  Greek  and  Arab  writers,  but 
also  by  the  internal  evidence  of  their  shapes,  as  wiU  presently 
be  more  fully  proved.  Moreover,  the  Neo-PythagoreanB 
employ  for  these  signs  and  for  the  units  certain  quasi- 
oabalistio  names,  all,  or  nearly  all  of  which,  are  apparently 
of  Oriental  descent,  and,  in  two  cases,  of  distinctively  Indian 
derivation. 

M.  Woepcke,  as  has  been  seen,  pressed  by  the  difficulty 
that  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  at  first  seem  to  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  the  zero,  but  to  have  known  only  the  value 
of  position,  and  as  ho  hold  the  belief  that  the  Indian  reform 
included  from  the  first  a  knowledge  of  the  zero,  was  induced 
to  invent  a  theory  supposing  a  partial  acquisition  of  the  dis- 
covery from  India  by  the  Neo-Pythagorcans,  supplemented 
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by  a  partial  re-discovery  on  the  part  of  the  Neo-Pythagoreans 
themselves  of  the  use  of  the  nine  units  on  the  abacua.  If, 
however,  as  it  has  been  attempted  to  demonstrate,  the  first 
Indian  invention  did  not  include  or  employ  the  zero,  while  in 
all  probability  it  did  in  its  first  stage  and  for  some  time  lat«r 
employ  the  '  arcus  Pythagoreua,'  the  very  form  of  which 
really  attests  its  Oriental  derivation,  then  M.  Woopcke's 
theory  is  no  longer  needed  to  reconcile  the  undoubted  facts. 
Indeed  these  will,  more  clearly  than  ever,  favour  the  theory 
of  a  direct  importation  from  India.  The  Neo- Pythagoreans 
in  short  will  be  found  to  have  used  in  their  early  state  of 
knowledge  only  what  the  Indian  writers  knew  and  taught  in 
the  first  stage  of  their  discovery,  and  to  have  used  it,  not  with 
Greek  forms,  but  with  those  derived  altogether  from  Oriental, 
largely  from  Indian,  sources.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
does  not  seem  extravagant  to  claim  the  credit  of  both  stages 
of  the  invention  for  the  Indians.  To  the  Neo-Pythagoreans, 
^H  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  the  merit  of  the  first  introduction 
^f  of  the  reformed  method  into  Europe,  and  this  it  will  be  the 
main  purport  of  the  concluding  part  of  this  paper  to  trace 
out  and  discuss.  But  both  the  new  notation,  and  the  im- 
proved arithmetic  which  it  rendered  possible,  were  pretty 
certainly  both  Indian  in  their  inception.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  they  were  both  fully  developed  in  India,  for  the  final 
shape  in  which  the  common  arithmetical  processes  appear  to 
have  been  transmitted  from  India,  viz.  those  which  Leonard  of 
Pisa  expressly  distinguishes  as  *  Indian,'  really  left  but  little 
for  European  mathematicians  to  improve,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
cesses themselves  extend. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  to  what  individual,  or  individuals 
rather,  we  owe  these  reforms.  In  the  passage  of  Masaudi 
already  quoted,  there  is  an  allusion  which  seems  to  be  intended 
to  designate  Aryabhata ;  but  if  this  be  its  meaning,  it  seems 
rather  to  indicate  him  as  the  great  teacher  of  the  new  system 
(which  he  seems  to  have  been)  rather  than  its  inventor  ; 
further  than  this  our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to 
go.  But  whoever  the  separate  discoverers  of  the  use  of  the 
value  of  position  and  of  the  '  zero  '  may  have  been,  it  is  hardly 
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too  mach  to  say  that  their  inventions  have  probably  done  more 
ihan  any  others — not  perhaps  excepting  even  those  of  print- 
ing Jind  of  the  steam  engine — to  advance  the  progress  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  of  material  civilization.  Had  modem 
students  been  confined  to  the  lumbering  processes  of  the  older 
Greek  arithmetic,  it  would  hardly  have  been  in  their  power  to 
work  out  the  intricate  calculations  on  which  our  astronomy, 
chemistr5%  mechanical  knowledge,  indeed  all  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  research,  so  largely  depend. 

It  has,  however,  been  here  attempted  to  identify,  if  not 
the  individual  inventors,  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged; 
and  it  may  be  perhaps  said  that  it  is  possible  to  indi- 
cate within  certain  wide  limits  the  locality  of  its  birth. 
As  has  been  seen,  even  to  this  day,  the  new  system  is  not 
accepted  by  a  large  minority  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  India,  and  it  can  therefore  hardly  have  been  indi- 
genous there.  It  was  for  a  long  time  also  unknown  in  the 
extreme  East,  in  the  liilla  for  example  of  Nepdl.  The 
inscriptions  which  Dr.  Biihler  has  published  from  that 
province  show  clearly  that  the  older  system  of  notation 
remained  long  in  use  there,  after  the  new  one  had  been 
established  elsewhere.  It  may  be  said  therefore  that  the 
reform  of  the  old  system  must  have  arisen  north  of  the 
Vindhya  and  west  of  the  Himalayan  ranges.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  peculiar  shapes  of  the  numerals  associat-ed  with  the 
new  system  in  tho  earliest  inscriptions  seem  to  make  it  at 
least  probable  that  it  did  not  arise  amongst  a  race  who  used 
the  Northern  Indian  forms.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  reform  was  matured  and  perfected  south  of  the  Indus. 
If  any  portion  of  tho  credit  is  to  be  assigned  to  Aryabhata  as 
regards  the  value  of  position — then,  since  he  was  a  native  of 
Kausambhi — it  is  possible  that  this  portion  of  the  discovery 
arose  somewhere  in  '  Madhya-d^sa,'  i.e.  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conjec- 
ture a»  to  the  coDnection  of  the  first  suggestion  of  the  zero 
with  the  notation  of  the  Gupta  era  is  admissible,  then  this 
final  step  may,  as  has  already  been  said,  have  belonged  to 
Wcsteru  India,  and   this  is  the  rather  probable  as  all  the 
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earliest  instances  of  the  use  in  inscriptions  of  the  new  system, 
have  come  from  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  western 
coast,  as  Okamuudal,  Bharuj,  Morbi,  etc. 

This  point,  however,  is  not  material  to  the  general  course 
of  the  history  of  tho  Indian  numerals  and  of  the  peculiar 
arithmetic  with  which  tliey  are  associated.  They  have 
now  been  traced  from  their  first  origin  down  to  a  stage  at 
which  they  may  be  called  practically  complete.  If  the 
arguments  used  in  this  paper  are  correct,  this  stage  has  been 
reached,  as  in  the  case  of  almost  all  other  important  dicoveriea, 
by  a  process  of  gradual  evolution. 

Tho  semi-savage,  who  counted  upon  his  fingers  and  re- 
corded the  results  of  his  calculations  in  rows  of  mere  scratches 
upon  the  sand,  gave  the  first  hint  of  the  abacus.  So  the 
rude  numeral  signs  composed  of  groups  of  simple  lines  them- 
selves were  gradually  superseded  by  other  more  compact  and 
convenient  symbols.  These,  applied  to  the  abacus  with  its 
primitive  decimal  system,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  value 
of  position.  Out  of  this  again  arose  the  Arcus  Pythagoreus 
or  '  written  abacus,'  with  its  accumulation  of  various  series  of 
numbers ;  and  from  this,  in  quick  succession,  came  the^  new 
methods  of  decimal  arithmetic;  and  lastly  the  invention  of 
a  sign  to  fill  tho  'place  vide,'  the  'siinya'  or  'zero';  and 
the  zero  finally  released  the  new  notation  and  arithmetic  from 
the  trammels  of  the  abacus,  and  rendered  them  perfectly 
applicable  to  all  the  purjioses  of  social  life. 

In  Part  III.  it  will  be  attempted  to  trace  by  external 
evidence,  how  in  all  probability  the  Neo-Pythagoreana 
received  in  Egypt  the  Arcus  Pythagoreus  and  the  value  of 
position  without  the  zero,  probably  not  very  long  before  the 
Noo- Hellenic  civilization  of  that  country,  and  specially  that 
of  Alexandria,  was  overthrown  by  the  Arabs.  After  this  it 
will  be  attempted  to  demonstrate  more  particularly  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  the  connectiou  of  their  numeral  signs  with 
those  of  the  Indian  system,  and  to  indicate  also  the  part 
played  by  the  Arabs  in  the  introduction  of  the  zero,  and  in 
the  formation  of  the  '  Gob4r '  numerals. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  endeavoured,  by  a  comparison  of 
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the  Indian  signs  with  those  of  the  other  deriyatiTO  system^ 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  period  at  which  the  latter  mn 
received  from  India,  and  thus  hy  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
signs  themselves  in  some  measure  to  corroborate  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  other  testimony  as  to  the  channeb  and 
period  of  the  propagation  of  the  new  discoreriea  among  the 
nations  of  the  West. 
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I  Art.  II.^ — Parthian  and  Lido-Sasmman  Coins.    Bj  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S. 


The  design  of  this  paper,  in  the  first  instance,  was  confined 

to  the  description  of  a  remarkable  coin,  communicated  to  me, 
'in  photograph,  a  year  or  two  ago,  by  M.  Wold  Tiesenhauaeii, 

whose  comprehensive  work  oa  "  Lea  Monnaies  dea  Khalifes 
^Orientaux"'  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Oriental 
'  If umismatists.      Subsequently,   the   owner  of   the  piece,  JL 

le  Comte  S.  Stroganofi",  was  so  good  as  to  risk  the  dangers  of 
[International  Postal  deliveries,  and  to  send  me  the  original 

coin  itself  for  more  exact  and  critical  scrutiny. 

Up  to  this  period  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 

Asiatic  Society  have  been  claimed  for  more  popular  subjects; 

BO  that  it  ia  only  now,  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
,  Benting  this  notice  to  the  Society.  The  incidental  delay  has, 
[bowever,  enabled  me  to  follow  out,  in  some  detail,  another 

though  later  division  of  the  history  of  proximate  lands,  as 

represented  by  the  Sassanian  and  post-Sassanian  intercourse 
[with  the  classic  sites  of  the  Zend  Avesta  and  ShS.h  Namah, 

on  and  around  the  waters  of  the  "splendid"  Helmand.^ 

The  leading  example  of  the  former  class  of  coin  (No.  1)  now 
[presented,  in  the  shape  of  a  conscientious  wood-engraving  by 
[Mr.  Adcny,  indicates  a  considerable  advance  on  the  pre- 
[riously  published  legends  and  the  contested  interpretations 
[of  No.  2  of  the  same  series. 

The  rcirrse  face  of  No.  2  has,  likewise,  been  re-engraved 
[for  the  illustration  of  this  article,  in  order  to  exhibit  frankly 
jail  possible  discrepancies  between  the  earlier  and  later  read- 

'  Text  in  Russian,  St.-Pf>tersbourK,  1873,  folio, 
I     *  VemliilHd,  19th  Kar^rd,  "  I  praise  the  zone  Qanirathem,  the  splendid  H^tumat, 
I  the  hrigbtly  shining,  the  beautiful."— 2aug,  p.  217.     See  aUo  Auquetil,  Zosd 
Avesbk,  i.  (2)  p.  268,  ii.  392. 

VOL.   XT. [SBW   SBH1B8.]  6 
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ings.  I  have  been  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the 
(Mr.  Balconib)j  who  drew  with  bis  usual  skill  the  outlisei 
of  both  the  new  cuts  oa  the  wood,  as  I  have  been 
anxious  tliat  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  engraver  should  be 
left  free  for  public  criticism,  undisturbed  by  any  tendencies 
or  theories  of  my  own.  But  I  must  distinctly  uphold  the 
justification  of  Mr.  Gardner's  first  reading  ^  of  the  P  in 
HPAOT  on  the  margin  of  No.  2,  which  haa  been  lost  sight 
of  or  rather  transposed  in  the  new  design. 

In  the  same  way,  few  of  us,  expert  numismatists  or  mechan- 
ical art  copyists,  can  be  certain  about  the  true  form  of  the 
second  figure  or  monogrammatic  combination  of  letters, 
which  succeeds  the  large  A  in  the  field  ia  either  instance. 

The  woodcut  of  the  third  coin  in  the  present  list  was 
executed  in  St.-P^tcrsbourg,  and  though  apparently  slightly 
hard  in  its  obverse  outline,  seems  to  follow,  with  mechanical 
precision,  the  straggling  forms  of  the  debased  reverse  of  its 
congeners.     I  have  not  seen  the  coin  itself. 


'^pr.Jtt,, 


'^. 


V 


^. 


^^1 


No.  1.    Silver.     M.  le  Comto  S.  Stroganoff. 

Obverse. — ^Head  of  Scythian  king,  to  the  right,  uncovered, 
but  the  loose  hair  is  encircled  by  conventional  classic 
fillets,  and  the  neck  seems  to  be  protected  by  swathed 
folds  of  cloth  ? 

Reverse. — Horseman  to  the  right,  with  bow-case  or  quiver 

carried  at  the  rear  of  the  right  thigh.     Small  winged 

figure  of  Victory  crowning  him,  in  Parthian  fashion, 

from  behind. 

'  Numigniatio  Chronicle,  x.s.  .toI.  »v.  1874,  p.  161.    General  Cnnniiiffliain 
likewise  read  the  name,  in  the  first  instance,  as  HPAoT  {Jmira.  A«.  Soc  Beiijjal. 
IH62,  p.  4'25),  but  he  now  tells  me  that  he  pi«fen  the  initial  letters  Ml,  and 
^Mec  to  date  the  coina  in  abont  SO  b.o. 
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Legends — Margin. — ttpannotntos  haot      koipanot.' 
Below  the  legs  of  the  horse— ifiii. 

In  the  afield,  in  front  of  the  horse — AS?  in  larger  letters. 
The  second  symbol  of  this  group  ia  as  uncertain  iu  the 
origiaal  piece  as  it  is  in  either  of  the  woodcuts. 


ic* 


ijjn. 


^^^^ 


t 


'r3m. 


No.  2.     Silver.     British  Museum. 
Obeerse  (original  cut). — King's  bust,  similar  to  No.  I. 


c<- 


Meverae  (Second  copy). — Scythian  horseman,  as  above. 
Legends — Margin, 

TTPANNOrNTOS    HIAOT 
KOIPANOT. 

Between  the  horse's  legs,  ian. 
In  the  field,  in  front,  AB  ? 

1   •'Tiptarrot,  strictly  Doric  for  Ko/poroi.  from  itvpot,  K&pioi,  a  tori,  MUtltr." 

.  Tlie  i<diton  add,  ' '  The  term  rather  re^rards  the  wiiy  in  which  the  power  was  gained 

'  Ima  how  it  was  txrrcwd,  bcin<f  applied  to  the  mild  I'isi<itratns,  hut  not  to  the 

Fdwpotic  kings  of  Pcmiii.''  (Liddell  and  Scott.)     Tho  ancient  Persians  must  have 

^.'U  fully  converwint  with  the  wm  and  meaaing  of  the  term,  in  the'EXAi)(rravTi'aw 

/lie  tufatiroi  of  DoriuB,  referred  to  by  Herodotus,  iv.  cap.  137,  who  ebewhere  seenw 

to   adroit  that  ita   interchanKe  with  ^otriAcvi  was   optional  and  uniniportiuit. 

flhjection  hiM  been  taken  in  the  Indinii  .\nti(|tmry  il881,  p.  215)  to  this  simpln 

interpretation  ;  but  in  it  not  nrohnble  that  the  critically  relied-ou  Xapav  2v,  etc., 

are  degradations  rather  than  leading  forms  P 
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I  had  speculatively  suggested  that  the  second  letter  in  the 
field — as  it  was  supposed  to  stand  alone  but  omitted  in  the 
first  drawing — might  constitute  the  mint-mark  for  Drangia; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  second  letter  on  No.  1  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  must  be  read  in  combination  with  the  more 
prominent  A,  whether  as  a  date  or  a  combined  mint-mark 
has  still  to  be  determined. 

The  great  interest  which  was  felt  among  Jfumismatista  on 
the  first  publication  of  coin  No.  2  arose  from  the  supposition 
that  the  letters  below  the  horse's  legs  might  be  read  continu- 
ously as  SAKA.  The  new  coin  No.  1  puts  an  end  to  this 
delusion,. not  only  in  severing,  both  in  size  and  emplacement, 
the  final  A  from  the  preceding  three  letters,  but  in  the  associa- 
tion of  a  second  Greek  letter  or  figure  in  its  quasi-vaouogr&m- 
matic  isolation,  in  the  open  field  of  the  device.  It  likewise 
determines,  conclusively,  that  the  third  of  the  smaller  letters 
must  now  be  receivetl  as  an  N,  in  lieu  of  the  previously  doubtful 
K,  whose  malformation  sufficiently  authorized  the  first  tenta- 
tive interpretation.  Thus  giving  us,  in  compact  letters,  the 
word  SAN,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Bactrian  ^  «a«, 
which,  in  its  abbreviated  form  of  the  full  term  of  Samrat,  so 
invariably  precedes  the  date  in  the  numerous  lithic  and  other 
inscriptions  in  the  Badrinn  Pali  character  found  in  the 
Punjab  and  elsewhere.'  The  same  word,  in  parallel  cases, 
reappears  in  the  Indian  Fdli  inscriptions  of  proximate  date 
at  Mathura,  as  ^  fnn,  and  fjqt^^  aamcaisara,  either  term 
being,  so  to  say,  indifferently  employed,' 

The  Bactrian  §  san  occurs  in  numerous  instances  on  the 
coins  of  A^AS  and  AZIAISAS,  evidently  carrying, 
primarily,  a  like  significance,'  though  the  complicated  Indo- 
Buctrian  monograms  succeeding  it  do  not  as  yet  admit  of  sjitis- 
f&ctory  explanation,  even  if,  in  some  cases,  the  word  is  not 
left  to  Btand  alone,  with  an  unfilled- in  sequence.     A  possible 

I  rrof.  Dowion,  J.B.A.S.  o.n.  Vol.  XX.  pp.  221,  232,  etc. ;  Ptiosep'c  Fwji, 
rql.  i.  p.  146. 

*  Ancient  Intcriptioiu  from  Mittbura,  ProL  Dowson,  J.R.A.S.  K.ft.  ToL  T. 
p.  182. 

*  I'riaacp't  Eau]-t,  roL  iL  jip.  205-211  ;  Ariona  Antique,  pl.Tii.  3,  13,  riiL  9. 
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mechanical  record,  whose  traditions  have  been  preserved  to 
our  time  in  the  cy^ji-j  sanudt  or  eontil  rupees — whose  com- 
inerciiil  value  was  determined,  in  situ,  by  the  very  date  itself 
— and  which  we  accepted  as  an  inheritance  from  the  Mughal 
Emperors  of  India  in  our  19th  nan  coins.' 

I  have  shown  in  a  previous  paper,  on  "Bactrian  Coins  and 
Indian  Dates,"  '  that  the  earlier  Graeco-Dactrian  Kings 
followed  the  reckoning  of  the  Seleucidan  era  in  the  official 
dating  of  their  coins.  This  view  has  since  been  largely 
adopted  by  Indian  Archawlogists,  and  it  continues  to  re- 
ceive support  from  many  incidental  sources;  among  the  rest, 
Prof.  Jacobi  has  pointed  out  the  curious  coincidence  of  the 
date  of  the  abhi»/ieka  of  Chandra  Gupta,  in  its  bearing  upon 
Jnina  epochs,  with  the  parallel  312  B.C.  of  the  Greek 
chronology.' 

'  Prinsep's  Essajra.  ii  F.T.  p.  72.    Begi^tion  1778  a.d. 
»  J.R.A.8.  Vol.  IX.  N.8.  1876.  p.  1. 
^  Kalpa  Sdtra,  Leipzig,  1870,  p.  8  : 

••These  vem«  (reproduced  at  p.  1.5,  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  IX.  1876,  from  The  Indian 

Antiquiirr,  vol.  ii.  p.  362),  whicn  are  qu-oUid  in  a,  very  lar?e  number  of  comraen- 

tnries  iiuj  chroDological  works,  but  the  origrin  of  which  b  hy  no  nieane  clear,  give 

I  ihe  adjustment  between  the  eras  of  Vira  and  Vikranui,  and  form  the  basis  of  the 

^earlier  Joina  chruuukifn'. 

The  sum  of  veurs  i-liipse<l  between  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  Vikrama 
and  the  reifrn  of  the  Mauryas,  ns  stsited  by  the  rcracs  just  quoted,  is  255=  l  +  '3 
+4U+60-j-li04-108.     By  adding  57,  the  number  of  years  expired  between  the 
I  eonimencement  of  the  Saravat  and  the  ChrLitian  orna,  we  arrive  at  312  n.c.  a&  the 
kdate  of  Chiuidru  Gupta's  abhi.-'tieka.     Ttic  ueor  coincidence  of  thiis  date  with  tiie 
I  date  derived  from  Greek  8<iurc<-s,  pi-oves  that  the  Vikrama  of  the  3rd  verse  ih  in- 
tended for  the  founder  of  the  Samvat  era  (67  B.C.),  and  not  for  the  fonnder  of 
Ltbe  ^aka  era  (78  a.u.),  becanse  on  the  latter  premiKS  Chandru  Guptu's  abhishcka 
fwould  date  177  n.c-    The  reigns  of  PMakn  (6«))  and  of  the  nine  Nandas  (ISo),  in 
Isum  215  years,  make  up  the  interval  between  Chandra  (iupta  and  the  Nirv&na  ; 
'adding  215  to  312  B.C..  we  arrive  at  527  b.c.  ns  the  epoch  of  Miih{ivini'sNir\'lina, 
[•dilfering  by  16  yean  from  the  NirvfiQa  of  Buddha,  avconling  tu  the  clironology  of 
\  Ceylon,  or  bi'i  B.C." 

Another  account  states  that  "  1S5  years  after  the  liberation  of  Mah&Tfra, 
Chandra  Gupta  became  kiu)^."  Adding  156  to  312  B.C.  "we  find  that  the 
^'irrdpa  nf  Slahfivim  would  fall  in  467  B.C." 

Dr.  Biihler,  in  tlie  Indian  Antiquary  (vol.  ii.  p.  363),  notices  a  point  of  much 
I  importance  in  the  hutory  of  Indian  dates,  viz.  that  the  Jaina  sect  oi  Swetambaroa 
'date  in  the  Vikmmnditya  era,  while  the  Digarabaras  make  use  of  the  Saka  era  ; 
'  and  that  the  parallel  systenw  each  give  the  return  of  326  B.r.  for  Mahivlra. 

I'rof.  Jnonoi  adds  in  a  note,  "I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  date  of 
*  Chandra  Gupta's  abhisheka  coincides  with  the  bctginniug  of  the  Scleuciddu  era. 
Mr.  Ed.  Thomas  (Records  of  the  Guptu  Dynauty  in  India,  pp.  17,  18)  Iwlieve* 
I  that  the  Seleucidan  era  maintained  for  a  long  time  its  ground  m  Upper  India,  etc. 
If  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Thomas's  theory  could  be  demonstrated  by  direct  proof, 
I  it  would  be  easy  to  account  for  the  rather  ptiz/ling  fact  that  the  Jaisa  date  of 
'  Chandra  Gupta's  abhisheka  come«  so  near  to  the  truth." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Wilford,  in  vol.  ix.  pp.  94,  98,  Asiatic  Researches. 
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The  recently-discovered  coins  of  the  Bactrian  Greeks  tave 
not  much  advanced  our  direct  proofs ;  but  I  preserve  a  note 
of  the  sale  of  Gen.  Sraee's  coins  in  July,  1878  (No.  368  of 
tho  catalogue),  of  pieces  of  Antimachus  T/teiis,  bearing'  re- 
spectively the  numeral  letters  PK  and  KP,  indicating  alike 
the  year  120  of  tho  era  of  the  Seleucid^  or  B.C.  192,  a  dat* 
which  might  well  fit-in  with  the  archaic  character  of  the 
treatment  of  the  devices  of  his  issues,  and  his  other  claims 
to  a  contemporaneous  exercise  of  authority  in  subordination 
to  Diodotus  himself,' 

The  speculative  date  of  Antimachus  Theus,  obtained  from 
the  collocation  of  the  dynastic  lists  of  tho  Bactrian  kings, 
by  Gen.  Cunningham,  was  fixed  so  long  ago  aa  1842  at 
]90  8.0.== 

Ilis  iraniediate  or  deferred  connection  with  Diodotus  is 
testified-to  by  the  joint  legends  on  coin  No.  4,  in  the  sub- 
joined list  of  the  associated  potentates  of  the  earlier  Bactrian 
period. 

1.  Apithoclen  in  RuSordi-  I  ObT.  AlOAOTOTf  2nTHP02. 

nation  to  Diodotus      |  Eov.  BA31AET0NT02  ArAeOKAEOTS  AIKAIOT. 

2.  Agathoclea  in  mjlionii-  1  Obv.  ET0TAHMOT  BEOT. 

nationtoEuthydomus]  Rev.  BA21AETONT02  ArAeOKAEOT3  AlKAIOT. 

3.  A^thoclea  in  rokirdi-  1  Obv.  ANTIOXOT  NIKATOPOS. 

nation  to  AntitKihiw    j  Rev.  BA2IAETONT02  APAeOKAEOTa  AIKATOT 

4.  AntimacliuB    Theim   in  1  ^n       .,„•„-,„ „ 

s.,h<.r,li..atioa  to  Di«.     ^  '"'•   ■AIOAOTO^  SHTHPOS 

j„tya  J  it«v.  BA31AETONT03  ANTIMAXOT  OEOT. 


I  hear  that  General  Cunningham  has  found,  in  his  own 
cabinets,  confirmatory  examples  of  the  dates  previously  cit«d 
by  me,  i.e.  Or=7'3  for  173  Seleucidre,  or  139  B.C.  for  the 
reign  of  Eukratides,  and  7ir=83  for  183  Sel.,  or  b.c.  129 
for  the  reign  of  Ileliocles.  And,  I  may  add,  that  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  Gon,  Cunningham  fully  concurs  with  me, 


1807,  first  detected  the  cnriouB  coincidence  "  of  the  expintion  of  Chinacyn,"  aaij 
"  the  accession  of  Chaniim  Gupta  to  the  throne,"  in  312  b.c,  as  *'  »  famous  en 
in  the  ulirouiilogv  of  tht<  Hindus." 

'  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  IX.  p.  5. 

»  Pnnsep'B  EssayH,  toI.  ii.  p.  175.      Numismatic  Chronicle.  1842,   TaU^  of 
Djrnnstics,  p.  I'd.    8c«  also  hu  later  papers  in  the  same  Joornal,  vol,  ix.  x.a 
p.  38. 
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alike  in  the  definition  of  the  numbers  and  their  application  to 
the  era  of  the  Seleucidae. 

I  have  more  than  once  had  to  refer,  in  the  pages  of  our 
Journal,  to  the  contrasted  import  of  the  simple  title  of 
BAHIAETS  as  distinguiahed  from  the  relative  term  BASI- 
AETONTOS.  As  may  be  seen  from,  my  recapitulation  in 
Vol,  XX.  1863,  o.s.  p.  126,  there  were  at  that  time  divided 
opinions  on  this  subject.  But  I  am  sanguine  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  instances  supplied  by  the  Bactrian  coins 
themselves,  collocated  by  me  at  page  19,  Vol.  IX.  n.s.,  and 
now  reproduced  in  outline  results  above  (p.  6),  may  be 
lield  to  have  set  this  controversy  at  rest,  in  establishing  the 
subordinate  inleatiou  or  practical  application  of  the  latter 
designation. 

So,  also,  with  the  parallel  intitulation  of  TTPANNOTN- 
TOS,  which  appears  on  our  coins,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
but  that  it  implied  something  short  of  absolute  regal  status ; 
and  a  curious  contirmutiou  of  this  inference  has  lately  been 
contributed    by   Canon    Rawlinson's    "  Sixth    or    Parthian 

J  Monarchy,"  '  in  a  passage  where  Himerus  is  described  by 
Posidonius  as  toi*  rvpavui^aavra  ^afiv\eayta>v  under  Phraates, 
a  position  which  is  more  directly  defined  by  Justin  (xliL  2. 
sec.  3)  as  the  "  ricarim  "  of  Phraatcs. 

In  another  publication*  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine 

l^the  supposed  identity  of  the  owner  of  our  coins  (Nos.  1  and 
2)  with  the  Bactrian  Sing  Mauas,  and  the  conclusion  that 
I  arrived  at  may  be  recapitulated  briefly  in  the  following 

r  terms: — 

As  regards  the  typical  details,  the  contrast  between  the 

[emblematic  devices  of  the  coins  of  Mauas  and  our  new  king 

■is  most  apparent.  Mauas  has  no  coins,  with  his  own  bust, 
among  the  infinite  variety  of  bis  mint  issues,  nor  has  the 
Bactrian  Azas,  who  imitates  so  many  of  his  emblems.  But, 
in  the  Gondophares  group,  we  meet  wiih  busts  and  un- 
3vered   heads  and  loose  hair  simply  bound  by  fillets,  in 

'  P.  108. 

*  The  Epoch  of  the  Guptas  in  lodiA,  p.  36  ;  ArchiDological  Survey  of  Western 
India  for  1874-5,  London,  1876,  p.  £1. 
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which  arrangement,  the  chevelure  Pakores,  with  his  flowing 
curls,  follows  suit.  But  the  critical  test  in  this  case  is 
fumiahed.  by  the  small  winged  figure  of  Victory  seeking  to 
crown  the  horseman  on  the  reverse,  which  ia  so  special  a 
characteristic  of  Parthian  Numismatic  die-illustration. 

We  have  frequent  examples  of  quEisi-Angels,  or  types  of 
Nike  with  oflfertory  regal  fillets  in  the  Bactrian  series;  but 
these  figures  constitute,  as  a  rule,  the  roaia  device  of  the 
reverse,  and  are  not  subordinated  into  a  corner,  as  in  the  Par- 
thian system.  The  first  appearance  of  the  winged  figure  with 
chaplet  in  direct  connexion  with  the  king's  head  in  the 
Imperial  series,  occurs  on  the  coins  of  xVrsaces  XIV.,  Orodet 
(b.c.  54-37),  where  the  crown  of  conquest  is  borne  by  an 
eagle,'  but  on  the  reverses  of  the  copper  coinage,  this  duty  is 
already  confided  to  the  technical  figure  of  Victory.^  Arsacea 
XV.,  Phrahatea  IV.  {37  B.C.-4  a.d.),  continues  the  classic 
eagles  for  a  time,  but  his  modifications  progress  into  single  * 
and  finally  into  double  figures  of  Victory,  each  eager  to 
do  him  honour,^  as  demonstrating  his  successes  against 
Antony  and  the  consequent  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Media.^ 

Henceforth  these  winged  adjuncts  disappear  from  the 
Parthian  programme,  so  that,  if  wo  are  to  seek  for  the 
prototype  of  the  new  coins  amid  Imperial  Arsacidan  modeU, 
we  are  closely  limited  in  point  of  antiquity,  though  the 
possibly  deferred  adaptation  may  be  less  susceptible  of  proof. 

Supposing  this  adoption,  however,  to  have  been  contem- 
poraneous, the  dates  b.c.  37  to  a.d.  4  will  mark  the  age  of 
Noa.  1  and  2,  whereas  the  Bactrian  Moas  is  speculatively 
assigned  to  the  much  earlier  period  of  from  126  to 
100  B.C.« 


1  Lindsar,  Ilisitoiy  of  the  Parthians,  Cork,  1862,  pi.  iii.  flg.  2,  pp.  14S-170  ; 
TrcAor  de  !(oinuinuitir|ue,  pi.  IxTui.  fig-,  17. 

>  Ibid.  pi.  V.  fi^.  2,  p.  181. 

'  Ihid.  pi.  iii.  fig.  60  ;  v.  Bg.  4,  pp.  148,  170;  Tr6sor  de  Nuimamatiqae,  pL 
Ixriii.  fi(t-  18;  pi.  Ixix.  fig.  6. 

«  Ihid.  pi.  iii.  figs.  61-63. 

•  Lindsay,  p.  46 ;   Rawlinson,  The  Sixth  Monarchy,  p.  182. 

*  WilBou,  100  B.C.;  Loasen,  120  b.c;  Cuuninghiua,  alitor  126  before  106  b-c.; 
Prinsep'o  Eeuju,  vol.  ii. 
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No.  3.     Silver.     Ilerinitage  St.-P^terebourg. 

Obverse. — King's  head,  with  cap  or  crown  similar  to  the 
head-dress  introduced  by  Sapor  I.,  surmounted  by  an 
eagle's  head.^ 

Reverse. — Horseman  to  the  right,  traces  of  eagle  monogram 
at  the  back.  Legend, — In  front  AZVAoC  Azilisas? 
below  the  horse  -XJ/fi-  Malka  ? 

No.  3  belongs  to  a  class  of  coins  described  by  me,  in  a 
[previous  Number    of  this  Journal,  under   the   heading   of 
"  ludo-Parthian." ' 

Its  novelty  consists  in  the  carious  style  of  cap  or  helmet 
^terminating  in  an  eagle's  head,  on  the  obverse — a  device, 
following  early  Persian  traditions,  originally  introduced  by 
Supor  I. 

The  reverse  adds  nothing  positive  towards  the  interpreta- 

[tiou  of  the  legends,  of  which  we  already  have  better  defined 

[examples;    except   that  it  seems  to  show  chaotic  traces  of 

[Greek  letters,  which  may  pj-ove  to  have  some  connexion  with 

the  Bactrian  Azas  group — while  retaining  the  hybrid  Malka 

found  on  the  other  coins. 

M.  Tiesenhuuson,  who  was  so  good  as  to  bring  this  speci- 
men to  my  notice  and  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the 

■  Xumismatio  Chronicle,  rol.  xt.  o.s.  plate  p.  I  BO,  fig.  3;  and  rol.  sii.  h.s. 
pkt«  iii.  fig.  3. 

'  J.K.A.8.  Vol.  rV,  K.8.  p.  1.  Reprinted  in  the  Numismatic  Chruiiicle,  vol. 
z.  K.s.  p.  139.  See  alw  a  later  notice  of  these  coini  iu  mjr  esHuy  on  the  "  Epoch 
of  the  Guptw,"  p.  38,  note  *. 
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woodcut,  enters  into  some  further  details,  which  I  quote  in 
his  own  words : 

"  St-P^tersbourg,  Pont  de  la  Police,  17. 
"Le  11/23  avril.  1881. 

"  Pour  ma  part  je  crois  vous  faire  plaisir  par  I'envoi  des 
empreintes  d'une  monnaie  en  argent  que  je  viens  de  d^couTrir 
dans  les  riches  collections  de  I'Ermitage  Imperial  ft  St.- 
P^tersbourg  et  qui  sans  doute  appartient  ii  la  mSme  cat^gorie 
dont  vous  avez  parl^  dans  yotre  memoire  sur  les  moniiaies 
indo-parthes. 

"  Un  exemplaire  de  cette  monnaie  (en  plomb)  qui  se 
trouvait  au  cabinet  d'un  amateur  k  St.-Pdtersbourg  et  qui 
m'est  ^chapp^  jusqu'a  present,  a  ^t^  public  et  d^crit  par  feu 
M.  Eoehler.  Yoy.  ses  Gesammelte  Schriften,  publ.  par 
r Academic  des  Sciences  de  St.-Peter8bourg,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  pL 
ii.  No.  1.     II  en  parle  de  la  mani^re  suivante  : 

"'Buste  d'un  roi  &  grande  barbe  et  longue  chevelare, 
toum^e  i  droite ;  la  tiare  surmont^e  d'une  t^te  d'aigle. 

"  'Mev.—SGa:  Far  VAZ  Vninr.  Figure  du  roi  4  cheval, 
allant  de  gauche  i  droite. 

"  *  La  l^gonde  est  tres-diflBcile  k  d^chiffrer  parceque  lea 
lettres  sent  mal  form^es.  On  y  decouvre  cependant  quelqaes 
lettres,  VAZ  V,  qui  renferment  peut-6tre  une  partie  du  nom 
royal  que  Ton  pourrait  rapporter  au  nom  d'Artabazos,  de 
Monobazus,  ou  d'Artabanus,'  etc. 

"  Ainsi  Koehler  croyait  que  I'iDscription  ^tait  compos^e  de 
lettres  grecques.  L'exemplaire  de  I'Ermitage,  dont  je  vous 
envoie  les  empreintes,  nous  montre  clairement  que  les  lettres 
de  I'inscription  sont  identiques  a^ec  celles  qu'on  lit  sur  les 
pieces  decrites  dans  vos  *  Indo-parthian  coins.' 

"  Outre  cela  je  me  permets  de  fixer  votre  attention  sur 
I'identit^  des  ornements  marginal  oooooooo  sur  toutes  ces 
monnaics.  On  retrouve  ces  ornements  aussi  sur  les  pieces  du 
pr^teudu  Heraeus." 
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Whatever  the  Arabs  destroyed  or  burnt  in  the  way  of 
fragmentary  MSS.  or  more  consolidated  booksj  in  the  days  of 
their  fanatical  ignorance,  they  very  soon  came  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  rent-rolls  of 
the  countries  they  conquered.  And,  so,  what  was  of  even 
more  importance  to  invading  armies,  every  previous  record 
of  distances,  difficulties  of  transit,  commercial  halting-places, 
military  highways  and  byways,  was  studied  and  reduced  to 
order  in  nil  its  details.  To  these  obligations  on  their  part 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  ground-work  of  aU.  Arabian 
geography. 

But  whatever  the  motives  which  led  them  to  preserve  and 
translate  these  records  of  the  past,  the  result  proves  to  be 
singularly  valuable  to  modern  inquirers,  and  especially  so 
in  this  instance,  for  the  chance  references  they  contain  as 
to  the  political  condition  of  neighbouring  states  bordering  on 
their  main  lines  of  aggressive  combat.  It  would  seem,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  our  coins  may,  in  their  devices  and  legends, 
more  clearly  define  and  localize  the  details  furnished  by  the 
Arabic  MSS.  as  they  have  como  down  to  us. 

As  preliminary,  therefore,  to  any  examination  of  the 
extant  coins,  I  reproduce  from  comparatively  independent 
sources  —  authorities   who   wrote  or  borrowed   from   others 

I  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  apart — two  lists  of  the  desig- 
nations and  titles  of  a  large  range  of  local  rulers,  some  of 

*  which  may  aid  us  in  the  ultimate  emplacement  and  determi- 

I  nation  of  the  dates  of  those  Kings  whoso  once  current  mone}' 

[■now  appeals  to  us  for  interpretation. 

I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  alter,  or  to  attempt 

I  to  bring  under  one  system  of  transliteration,  in  the  subjoined 

[table,  the  continental  conflict  of  German  and  French  schemes 
>f  transcription ;  the  matter  is  indeed  somewhat  immaterial 

[apart  from  the  pedantic  issue. 
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List  of  Local  Kings,  with  their  Titulab  DKSXoirATiafNS. 


States. 


Tho  Turks,  etc. 
The  Ghuzz  Turks 
The  Chinese .     . 
India  .... 
Kannuj    .     .     . 
The  Islands  of  tho 

Eastern  Ocean 
Taburistan  .  . 
I)unba\('und  .  . 
Gharjistan  .  . 
Sarakhs  .  .  . 
Nasa  and  Abfwaid 
Bhash.  .  .  . 
Marw .... 
Marw  nl  nid 
Nfshhdpur  .  . 
Samaikand  .  . 
Jurjan  .  .  . 
Bdmiyan  .  .  . 
Kabul.  .  .  . 
Tirmidh  .  .  . 
KhwarLsm  .  . 
Shirwan  .  .  . 
Bukhara .  .  . 
Giizgandn  .  . 
Amol  .... 
Transoxania .  . 
Eokkhcdj,      Davcr 

and  Nimroz  . 
Seistiin  .  .  . 
VanlaDoh  .  . 
Herat,      Poucheng 

and  Badghis  .     . 


ALBfa^Nf,' 

eirca  1030  a.d. 


Khakdn 
Hanuta 
Baghbur 
Balhara 
Eabf  (Eaf) 

Maharaj 
Ispahbadh 
Masmaghon 
Shar 

Zudhawaihi 
Bahmana . 
Tudun      . 
Mahawaihi 


Kanbar    . 

Tarkhun  . 

Anahpadh 

Shir-i-B&miyan 

Kabul-Shah . 

Tirmidh-Shah 

Khwarizm-Shah 

Shirwan-Shah   . 

Bukhara-Khuddh 

Guzgan-Slhudah 


Ibn  KhorbAdbah,* 
eirea  869  a.d. 


ZadayeYh 

(Andkho)  Bahmana 

(Ni9a)  Ibnan 

Mahavoih 

Kclan 

Kcnar 

Tarkhoim. 

Said-Bamidn 
Kabul  Shdh 
Termed  Shah 
Kharezm  Shdh. 

Khodah 
Gourgandn 
Anseb-Amol-Sh£h 
Kousan  Shah 

Bou'l-na'-naah 

Kotbib 
VardanShah 

Ardn 


>  Sachau's  Translation,  London  (Orient.  Tr.  Fund).  Allen  &  Co.,  1879,  p.  109. 
'  Tvxt  and  Translation,  bj  M.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Journal  Asiatiqoe,  1860, 
pp.  249,  etc. 
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Yakiibi,  who  was  a  contemporary'  of  Ibn  Khordadtah, 
frequentlv  alludes  to  tie  celebrated  Ruthil  J^' ,  "  King  of 
Sejeatan," '  as  also  do  both  Tabari  and  Masaudi ;  he  is  some- 
timesdesignated  as  "King  of  K&bul,"  ^  and  at  others  as  "  King 
of  Sind,"'  which  would  aeem  to  imply  either  that  hisdoraintona 
covered  a  large  extent  of  country,  or  that  the  site  of  his 
capital  was  frequently  changed.  This  latter  course  we  know 
to  have  been  in  frequent  operation  with  the  mutable  metro- 
polis of  Arachosia ;  and  considering  the  Arab  advances  in 
so  many  directions  upon  a  coveted  centre,  the  local  Suzerain 
must  have  had  an  unquiet  and  disturbed  time  of  it. 

The  moat  interesting  notice  bearing  upon  the  previous 
period  of  these  lauds,  however,  is  contributed  by  Ibn  Khalli- 
knn,  who  tells  us,  "There  was  in  the  territory  of  Sijist^n  a 
Turkish  tribe  called  Dardri,  and  governed  by  a  king  named 
Retbil.  .  .  .  Yakub  (bin  Leis)  slew  their  king  and  three 
princes,  all  bearing  the  title  of  Retbil."  * 

We  need  have  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Bnrdris 
with  the  Dur&nis  {^^j^),  the  populous  tribe  settled  in  and 
around  Kundahdr,  aiid  subsequently  so  famed  in  the  history 
of  the  Afghdn  nation.* 

Yakiibi's  text  furnishes  many  contemporary  references  to 
fsites  and  cities,  as  well  as  to  names  of  kings  in  temporary 
possession,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  for  future  inquirers 
to  follow  up. 

Before  asking  our  modern  palaeographers  to  accept  my 

readings  of   the  legends   on   the   coins   reproduced  in   the 

Autotype  Plate,  I  am  anxious  that  they  should  be  put  in 

possession  of  the  means  of  checking  and  improving  upon  my 

-interpretations.     I  have  therefore  reprinted,  in  the  subjoined 

^^IjJJl  L_jl:a  .     Lugd.  Bat.  1858,  pp.  68,  61  tt  teq. 

*  Masaudi,  iv.  130. 

»  Tnbari,  iii.  618;  iv.  123. 

*  Ibn  Kliiillikan,  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  toI.  It.  p.  302.  D'Herbelot, 
under  ^aru A  Lritli,  p.  4 ()6,  speaks  of  "  Uarhain '"  iirincu  of  Sejest&n;  Ma«audi, 
however  (vol.  viii.  pp.  41,  415),  refers  to  "  Dirhem  bia  Nasr."  Yakut  has 
*jji .— I?takhri,  Gooje,  p.  246. 

*  Elphinxtonc  (Kabnl,  p.  391)  estimated  the  area  of  the  Dur4ni  posaesdcHU  as 
400  miles  by  from  120  to  140,  i.e.  '■  largor  than  En^'land,"  with  a  popuhttion  of 
60,000  families,  nt  tlio  period  of  Nadir  Shbh's  isTouon. 
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table,  my  early  conclusions  as  to  tlie  ine£Scacy  of  the  tliirteea 
or  fourteen  graphic  forms  of  the  Sassanian  alphabet,  to  do 
anything  more  than  indicate  in  a  rude  way  the  sounds  sad 
inflections  of  their  own  tongue.  As  long  as  the  charming 
simplicity  of  the  old  Persian  remained  in  forc^  and  men 
could  tulk  to  one  another  with  few  words,  in  very  primitiTe 
terms,  when  signs  and  motions  to  some  extent  still  introduced 
speech  itself,  a  very  short-hand  form  of  writing  was  sufficient 
to  give  oiiuet  to  all  that  either  party  had  to  say  or  record. 
Honco  the  early  Pehlvi  script  was  sufficiently  embodied  for 
the  moinont  in  a  secondary  form  of  Phoenician  writing',  with 
whose  ethnic  elements  it  had  nothing  in  common.  But  when 
this  alphabet  was  culled  upon  to  become  the  step-mother  of 
the  more  copious  Arabic  vocabulary,  its  technio  deficiencies 
were  very  soon  discovered.  And  the  earliest  adaptations  of 
the  hybrid  Kuiic  had  to  borrow  new  letters  from  Syriac 
HourcoH,  while  tlie  hitor  Arabian  grammarians  of  the  Baghdad 
Hchodl  perhaps  over- elaborated  their  alphabetical  lists  to  meet 
provincial  or  tribal  utterances. 


I,    (!r)MMI!TAIII,K   HorNDS  OP  THE   IfOEMAl   LeTTEBS  OW   THB    CoIVS, 

1n<'i.ii|)in(i  latkk  rEKsiAir  isj)  Ababic  Devsloficents. 


1 


J 


4     ^    or    ^ 
a,  h,    If,    or  am. 

L-j  h,  lit  times  y  to. 

•')       ^     uu   bl;  J   J  or  L 
f,     Ih,  d,   ?,  or  /. 

iijr  (old  fonn  i  =r)  or  J  /. 
5       S 


J 

6  J»  jjw 

7  ^  J- 


%. 

9. 


8 
9 

10 
11 

12  _ 
13 


5  C/         *. 

•^  Am. 

)  ^  »  (old  form  2  =  «> 


or  r)  or  J  «». 


^ 


«,    d,  ff,    or  J. 
K  final,  or  attached  ndfai. 


eh,  J,    ?,  K   or   f. 
14       Q         t^  or  (_i  j»  or/. 


The  final )  »  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  later  advance  on  the 
Persian  Cuneiform  j  or  sign  of  separation ;  in  other  cases  it 
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seems  to  follow  the  Sanskrit  mission  of  a  stop  or  Virdma,  a 
method  of  silencing  the  inherent  Aryan  short  vowel  a  in  the 
leading  consonant.  In  the  Pehlvi  examples,  its  duties  are 
not  very  clearly  defined ;  but  I  have  adopted  in  my  trans- 
literations the  subsequent  Arabic  form  of  <<  Sukun,  which 
equally  points  to  a  silent  consonant. 


II.    COHTEHTIONAL  MoDERlT    PeHLVI,    WTTH   THE    CoEEKSFONDINfl 

Prtwtaw  ahd  English  EQTrrvALBirra. 


1 

it 

\ 

A. 

12 

5 

cf 

K. 

2 

—J 

SJ 

B. 

13 

i 
^ 

^ 

G. 

3 

t* 

^,\, 

T,T. 

14 

J 

L. 

4 

5 

• 

^ 

J. 

15 

■C 

r 

M. 

5 

>*» 

t 

TnT  =  A«. 

16 

) 

w 

N. 

6 

^orS 

4> 

jy. 

17 

\ 

i 

W. 

7 

\ 

J 

B. 

18 

il 

g 

H. 

8 

s 

J 

z. 

19 

S 

^ 

lorY. 

9 

J»or^ 

U*' 

s. 

20 

_; 

^ 

Ifinal 

10 

-V 

A 

SH. 

21 

e^ 

^ 

CH. 

11 

t- 

t 

GH. 

22 

& 

V 

P. 

No.  4.    Silver.    Plate  No.  1.    "Unique.    Mr.  Alexander  Grant. 

Obverse. — Sassanian  head  surmounted  by  a  Buffalo  crest. 

Left.—         .  .^e)  .  .^  .  .P 

Right. —       ^^3i     *^s^  seham. 
Reverse. — Fire-altar,  etc. 

Left. —        ^^ ,  retrograde  ? 
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Eight.— )^a»^iJ9  j:^}^  Simsian  f  The  Pehlvi  entry 
may  also  be  read  oa  b-j.  ^-j  or  23,  but  the  dale 

is  not  usually  inserted  in  this  comer  of  the  coin, 
whereas  the  space  is  specially  reserved  for  the 
Mint. 
We  gather  from  the  Muster-roll  of  Xerxes'  army,  as  pre- 
served by  Herodotus  (vii,  61),  how  important  a  part  the 
quaint  head-dresses  of  the  period  played  in  determining 
nationalities.  If  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  already  recognized 
a  sjTnbolic  type,  in  the  guise  of  horses'  scalps,'  the  coincident 
or  deferred  use  of  a  buffalo's  mask  seems  to  point  to  con- 
tiguous regions.  And  this  brings  us  naturally  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  where  the  buffalo  itself  was  a  permanent  insti- 
tution— and,  indeed,  a  measure  of  wealth  between  man  and 
man.  So  that,  even  up  to  modern  times,  we  find  Major 
McMurdo  (in  1834}-  describing  this  semi-amphibioua  'giver 
of  milk '  as  the  leading  test,  in  the  sense  of  property  owner- 
ship of  the  country.  It",  in  addition  to  this,  we  might  venture 
upon  any  association  of  the  remarkable  type  of  the  king's 
bust  on  the  unique  coin  (xvii.  6,  A.  A.),  and  the  possible 
int-erpretalion  of  the  Hindi  legend  as  :jfY  ^  irff  Tn  Tate(ck) 
Sltahif^  with  the  celebrated  Brahman  Chnvh  and  his  revolu- 
tion in  Sind,  there  would  be  another  litik  added  to  existing 
coincidences. 

We  have,  in  our  Indo-Sassanian  series,  several  groups  or 
sub-sections  of  these  Buffalo  coins. 

The  one  family  undoubtedly  used  some  form  of  the  Pehlvi 
alphabet,  which  may  in  certain  cases  be  transcribed  as 
^^P  ^6)  P(tknrhm(tk  or  is**-C&  ^gj  Pnkachnictk,  a  name  which 
suggests  the  coincident  Parthian  Pacorea.*      On  the  other 

>  "  And  with  the  ears  and  the  mane ;  and  the  mane  aorrid  inetead  of  n  cnat." 
— Car)',  Iluhii's  lhI.  It.  430.  The  Vvshuu  I'lirfiiia  has  a  eomewhut  similar  re- 
forenoo  to  hoiev-bi-aaed  ureatures,  i.  82.  The  Girlliur,  or  wild-tws,  is  coninion 
iu  Sind,  Elphinstone  p.  7;   BumiM,  iii.  321;  and  £.  ConoUy,  J.A.8.  Bengal, 


See  also  Wood'*  Oxus,  Yule's  edit.  p.  35. 


1840,  p.  in. 

>  J.R.A.S.,  I.  OS.  1834,  p.  231. 

»  J.R.A.S.,  XII.  O.8.  p.  841. 

*  Friueep'g  £s8ny«,  rul.  i.  pi.  -xsxiii.  fig.  3,  p.  410  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  115.    See 
Ariana  Andqua,  pi.  xvii.  Bgs.  6,  7- 
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hand,  many  specimens  read  preferably  ^^^  5)'**)  Wasalci 
Mazd. 

Another  minor  division  of  tlio  Buffulo-liead  tjpe,  but 
more  Cow-like  in  outline,  is  represented  by  the  coin  engraved 
as  No.  21,  pi.  xxi.  Ariana  Aiitiqua  ;  the  legend,  however, 
seems  to  be  identical  with  the  previous  examples. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  the  letters  in  front  of  the  face 
are  designed  to  convey  a  nfiine  or  a  mere  invocation.  M.  Lenor- 
mant,  in  his  Magic,  mentions  the  frequent  use  in  the  latter  sense 
of  the  term.  "  Schem."  '     The  import  of  the  monogram  which 

precedes  the  word  ^)3^  nfzud,  '  increase,'  to  the  left;  of  the 
head  of  tho  king,  still  remains  an  enigma,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  new  examples  furnished  by  JI.  Bartholoraas's  col- 
lection.' The  conventional  treatment  of  the  monogram  varies 
so  mueh  in  dift'erent  specimens  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a 
normal  form  which  may  not  have  to  be  corrected  by  later 
examples. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  symbol  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Horniuzdas  IV.  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (Dorn,  pi. 

xxvi.  fig.  11),  where  it  presents  the  appearance  of  i-^^JH 
)X^  Salatn,  or  .^r*^  Salamack;  in  his  6th  and  7th  years  it 

progresses  into  ))-^^J*  ^j-*^  or  ,^1  Salman  or  Alman,  with 
definite  tracings  of  two  \)  nn'a  at  the  end.  In  the  3rd  year 
of  Khusru  II.  (Dorn,  pi.  xxviii.  figs.  4,  5),  the  monogram 

Beems  to  become  Q^*>  'f^^  Amach  or  Samach,  which  is  here- 
after the  more  constant  type. 

I,  at  one  time,  imagined  that  the  word  might  be  held  to 

'  "  Tout  lo  monde  sail  quel  dcreloppemrnt  la  croynnce  ou  nom  tout-pai«sant  et 
cacli6  de  Oii-u  a  prn  clicz  leg  Juifa  talmudi.st«s  nt  kabbali^^W,  combii'n  die  cat 
kencnre  ginenilt:  chtz  k-s  Aritbcj.  Nmis  voyuns  itujoiird'hui  d'uue  mnriiore  positive 
l«ti'elle  venait  do  la  Chnldoe.  .\u  reste,  parnillo  notion  dorait  prcntlre  iiaissance 
kflaiiH  xma  L'Outr6e  oil  I'on  concevait  le  noiu  Jivin,  le  srheiit.  comme  duiic  de  pn>- 
■  Triet^  si  apcciales  et  «i  indiriduelles  qu'on  nrrirait  &  ea  faire  mii;  hypostase 
Mutmcte.  C'e»t  le  ens  de  retourniT  le  mot  celebre  de  Viirron,  m  <iiK«Dt  nonifn 
nuimrn.'^ — Lo  M«)(ie  che«  les  Chaldcens,  Parw,  1874,  p.  -ll.  Curioiiely  cncmgli, 
rBir  h.  Bumi«  di!i<'iivt;Te<l  that  tho  idols  at  BamiEto  were  called  "■  lHumnfh"  by  the 
|lesidc»lt><  (if  tho  plnr<-. — J.A.8.B.  vol.  iii.  p.  uGl. 

^  CoUrctinn  (le  Monnnies  Sossanidcti,  de  M.  J.  de  Bartholomai'i,  par  Dr.  B. 
Dorn,  SL-Wtersbourg,  1876. 

VOL.    XV. — [SBW   8EB1E8.]  7 
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imply  a  synonym  of  the  Indian  om,  but  the  final  &  eh  ii 
certainly  against  this  interpretation,^  though  the  curve  givea 
to  the  final  downstroke,  which  converts  the  early  }=n  into 
Qcfi,  may  after  all  be  a  die-cutter's  flourish,  which  meant 
nothing  to  the  initiated. 


No.  5.     Copper.    Plate  No.  2.     TJnique.     Col.  E.  Waloott^ 
Bombay  Army. 

Obverse. — ^Indo-Sassanian  type  of  the  bust  of  the  king,  with 
a  small  griffin  at  the  back  of  the  crown. 

Legends  to  the  left  ^)-^0*  ^|j^^ '     Monog^m  P 

„         to  the  right  M))^^  =  UjSJh  or  (jwjjJj*  =  ^J^£>Jyf 
Turkhdn  ? 

)^t^Yit  i,JUeyb  Khediv. 

^5V>*»«V  ^^  J-'^j^  Khordsdn  Malka, 

"KingofKhorasdn." 
Reverse. — Fire  altar,  etc. 

Legends,  left,  ))^^^  ~  l^J^  —  2- 

„       right,    ya^aiyitS  i^lkJjIj  Zdhulistdn. 

The  Emperor  Bdbar,  in  his  Memoirs,'  has  a  geographical 
note  on  the  limits  of  Zabulistdn,  to  the  following  e£Pect: 
"  There  is  also  the  country  of  Ghazni,  which  is  often  deno- 
minated a  Tumdn.  It  is  also  named  Z&bul,  and  it  is  to  this 
country  that  the  term  Z&bulistdn  relates ;  many  include 
Kandahar  in  Zabulistan." 

"We  need  not  suppose  that  the  title  of  EhedivCy  which 
appears  on  this  coin,  is  altogether  a  modem  invention,  though 
its  application  did  not  always  bear  the  same  significance  in 
the  contrasted  kingly  status.  We  have,  from  the  earliest 
Persian  traditions.  Bats  and  Peah-ddts,  and  further  on  as  we 
reach  the  time  when  written  records  or  reproductions  chance 

»  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  V.  N.8.  1871.  p.  439. 

>  Enlune'8  Translation,  London,  1826,  p.  148. 
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to  survive,  we  recognize  a  very  old  form  of  the  title  on  the 
Bokli&r&  coins,  in  o-'l-*  ^'^^^  =  ^  atca  ^H  datta  '  aelf-given, 
self-created,'   in  Zend   Jt^iuxjtiuqa-ddfa.^     Hence,  K/iudd 

'  God '    and    king,   in    its    Pehlvi    form    of f**^y^    Hutai 

*  king.'  ^  We  may  be  quite  prepared,  therefore,  to  accept  the 
identity  of  the  modern  Persian  j^A^"  S^hidov  \f\t]i  the  Pehlvi 
^d^yA>  Ilulef  of  the  later  Sassanion  period.  The  title  ia 
common  in  the  Shah  Namah,  and,  in  its  Indian  application, 
we  find  Badaoni  mentioning  the  Sulti'm  Bahlol  Lodi  (a.d. 
1451)  with  the  prefix  of  Lis  ^\^  ^J<^  tliX*  jj_J^.' 

No.  6,     Silver.     Unique.     Plate  No.  3.     Mr.  A.  Grant. 

Obverse. — The  usual  Arabico-Sasaanian  style  of  bust. 
Legends.     Left.  Monogram   ^u^ 

Margin  \^^^Y*  ^""£3  ^-C-H^  M£) 

u^j^  ^^V  eft  y^-)  \  l^:"'"''  ^"f' 

r      ,  Kmg  of  Mulian. 

Reverse. — The  usual  Fire-altar  and  supporters. 
Left.  *»■»») -^^  *T^  8th  ? 

Right.  J)A»->  =  f}y\j  Zubul, 

Marijiu.    j^jjJf^Ji  ^J^j^  Afttrdan. 

The  name  on  this  coin  may  be  read,  as  usual  in  Pehlvi 
writings,  in   various  ways.      It  might  even  be  made  into 


In  the  name  of 

the    just    judge,* 


'  Nmiuamfttic  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  n.b.  1881,  p.  122.  Report  of  Third  Congress 
of  Orienialists  (St.-I'etereboorg),  1876,  M.  Vwm  Leah,  p.  i23.  loiiiaa  Anti- 
qoary,  1879,  p.  269. 

»  8m  coin  No.  69,  p.  318.  J.E.A.S.  Vol.  XII.  o.b.  1840.  The  Antai  may 
BOW  bo  corrected  into  Hutai.   The  orijpQiU  coin  wiu  struck  at  Hcr&t,  in  a.h.  67  H 

»  Caleatta  Text,  vol.  i.  p.  313.  . 

*  ZondAresta,  .Anquetil,L(2}78,jj.AAIUt  )ileAi)d  ^-C-K^  llti  '  Fatian 
Shmu  Ddtar  Anhuma:  ^l     T  ^  ..^  ^^    mw 
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J)^js  Sfi/ura ;  and,  rrom  the  plural  form  nsed  in  the  margin, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  tribal  or  hereditaiy  designation, 
such  a8  might  be  associated  with  the  li*^,  the  Vizir  of  Em 
Kobud  in  the  8hdh  N4mah,  or  the  later  identical  name  of 
Siifrai,  who,  with  his  son  Zir  Mihir,  played  so  lo}*al  a  part  in 
the  fortunes  of  Kobad  (490-5^0  a.d.)  during  their  refuge 
in  the  lands  of  the  Ephthnlites,  and  framed  his  early 
policy  after  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  More- 
over, Tabari  telk  us  that  Suferai,  a  descendant  of  ^MinO' 
sheher,  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Seist^n  under  Ferox 
(4o9-'186  A.D.).'  But  the  preferential  reading  of  the  initial 
letter  in  its  present  form  is  indubitably  A,  H,  or  the  optional 
Ain,  as  opposed  to  the  very  similarly  formed  S. 

No.  7.     Silver.     Plato  ISo.  4.     Masson  Collection.' 
Obverae. — Device  as  in  Plate. 
Legends.     Left.  ^1-^0*     Monogram. 

Right.  ^^^  pJ(^»  i-J-l;^jt-i-.5/i  Varsudeca. 
Margin. 

**y-C  Y»^-C  Oil  Y»-C**\  fij^t*  pA  €P  ^*^  ^-C-Ki  no 

Ri'tene. — Device  as  iu  Plate. 

Legends.     Left.      ^^d)^3  .Sj»(3JJJ  ^Ir.  oJy^J    4^Lacw 
Punchdi  (capital  of)  Zaitfiafdn. 

Right.         •sift  Wf^  ^  Sri  Vdm  Beta. 

Margin,    ya^yt^^^i^  )^J>  ^LuU^^  ? 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  notices  the  "successive  capitals  of  Ara- 
cbosia,  Penjwai  and  Tangau&b4d,"  *  and  identifies  the  ruius 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

»  Jour.  Asmt.  8oc.  Bengal,  vol.  iii.  pi.  \\x.  G.     rrinwp'*  Eswys,  vol.  j.  pi, 
vii.  6.     Ariauii  Aiitiiiua,  pi.  xvii.  9. 
'  J.K.A.S.  Vol.  ,\I.  0.8.  (IW9),  p.  12a.     AlMriinl,  Sprenger's  Map.  ©nt*T» 

JkSk.  Ji  &MtaS  an  ^Jb^jSXi^  the  altL-rnativo  capital  \»  not  notivcd;  Beiimud,  from 

til»  Mme  doiirccs,  givu  jUiJCuLl^   <t.«3i  AI.^*  ,  p.  114,  Frag;ineilts  ;    goe  aNo 

IMmoiro,  pp.  160,  104,  and  Jouniitl  ANiaUquc,  vol.  x.  p.  94,  Mimudi,  toI.  riii. 
p.  127.     £Uiot'«  nutoriani,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  G3,  467. 
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of  the  former  at  a  site  "  about  18  milea  S.W.  of  the  modera 
town  oi'  Kuudahir." 

It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  the  theory  of  determining 
localities  by  the  titles  of  their  kings  will  not  hold  good  iu 
tliia  instance.  The  designation  of  Bahmann,  as  applied  by 
the  Arabian  authors  above  quoted,  severally  to  the  rulers  of 
"Nasd  and  Abiwurd/'  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Atrek,  or 
to  the  sovereign  of  Andkho,  to  the  westward  of  Balkh,  will 
certainly  not  accord  with  tlie  site  of  Paiijw5.i.  The  title  of 
"  Bahmana,"  however,  which  we  read  on  the  coin,  may  well 
hnve  had  some  connexion  with  the  local  designation  of  the 
Brahman  kings  of  Kabul.' 

I  was  at  one  time  doubtful  whether  the  name  of  MitUdn  in 
the  PehKi  version  might  not  be  preferably  transcribed  as 
^lj;-«  Martian  "men,"  so  as  to  read  in  the  marginal  legend 
as  "  King  of  men,"  ^  but  the  proximity  of  Multan,  and  the 
probability  that  the  lords  of  Arachosia  held  sway  over  the 
temple  of  the  Sun  and  the  magnificent  income  of  the  House 
of  Gold,*  seems  to  give  importance  to  my  first  interpretation. 

The  prototype  of  the  reverse  devices  of  Nos.  7  and  8  dates, 
numismatically,  from  the  34th  year  of  Khusru  II.  Patris, 
when  he  temporarily  or  locally  changed  his  obverse  device 
from  the  authorized  profile  of  the  Sassanian  reigning  monarch 
to  a  full-front  face,  a  style  of  portraiture  which,  seems  more 
or  less  to  have  had  advocates  among  the  Tur&nian  kings.  We 
need  not  follow  on,  in  these  pages,  all  the  incidontal  refer- 
ences :  but  it  must  be  noticed,  as  bearing  upon  the  later 
copies,  that  the  earliest  outline  of  the  female,  with  flamiug 
hair,  represents  a  very  young  woman.^     Whereas  No.  7  of 


»  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  IX.  0.8.  1848,  p.  177.  Prinsep'B  Essays,  toI.  I.  p.  313.  Sir 
E.  C.  Bavlejr,  Nam.  Chron.  1832.  p.  128. 

»  J.li.A.S.  Vol.  XII.  N.D.  p.  313. 

'  Masaudi,  vol.  i.  p.  151.  ^  -a>.0\  i^  ^) ,  The  aothor,  writing  in  332 
A.H.,  lells  OS  of  how  "  Briihman  k'  gnind"  deposited  iu  the  maiMn  d'or  (a 
MouJUiu),  the  oiitroDoaiical  and  other  culcuiatiuuii  of  the  past,  and  tku  reconLi  of 
the  primitive  history  of  the  land.  See  ako  Klliot's  Biatoriong,  vol.  i.  pp.  14, 
21,  etc. 

*  Lontrp^rier,  Paris,  1840  pi.  xi.  Bg.  3,  p.  78  :  "  les  cheveox  s^par^s  des  deiix. 
c8t69  deu  t£te  ct  flaniboyuut  sur  l«  xonimet."  The  original  coin  is  engraved  aliKi 
iu  Sir  W.  Oufeley's  work  oj  No.  8,  and  has  been  reproduced  iu  Cunoa  Jiawlinsou's 
Monarchy,  vol.  vii.  1870,  p.  631. 
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our  list,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  does  not  look  at  all 
juvenile  or  feminine,  but  rather  maturely  masonline.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  aatotype  of  No.  8^ 
the  woman  is  still  young,  and  retains  much  of  the  air  of 
the  first  Sossanian  design. 

As  regards  the  flames,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  theorize 
over-much  on  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  avowed  Fiie- 
Worshippcrs,  who  recognized  and  put  in  evidence  flames  on 
men's  shoulders,  etc. ;  but  a  very  legitimate  inquiry  presents 
itself,  as  to  how  tho  Scythic  representations  of  Siva  came  to 
have  the  Kapardin  locks  of  the  god  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
similar  fashion,  of  upward  concentration  into  a  pointed 
flame.' 

No.  8.     Silver.     Plate  No.  5.     Masson  Collection. 

Obverse. — Scythic  bust,  half- profile.  Crown  ornamented  with 
trisul-like  emblems,  or  modified  tridents  of  Siva ;  sur- 
mounted by  the  crest  of  a  tiger's  head. 

In  tlui  field,  a  Scythic  legend  ? 

Margin,  in  Hindi  letters. 

Sri  IHtiri  che  airan  che  Paramefwara 

Sri  Shahi  iimta  Deva  Ndrih.* 
Reverse. — ^Female  P  head  to  the  front,  with  the  hair  arranged 
as  if  designed  to  represent  flames.     Sassanian  fillets  at 
the  sides. 
Legends.     Left.        )^^^  ^)^  fiP 


1  Sif  Tamuf*  Tef. 

'  See  Ariana  Antiqnn,  pi.  xiv.  fifr.  17,  and  pi.  x.  figs.  13. 16 ;  and  recent  dis- 
corcricB  in  Afgh&nistan,  in  Proceedings  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  1870,  plate  iii.  fin. 
1  to  9. 

*  Gen.  Cunningham  prefers  "  Shahi  tiffin,"  Arch.  Reports,  toI.  y.  p.  121. 
lie  objects  alxo  as  to  the  IQ  J>'  in  ydrih,  but  if  the  other  Hf  n*a  retain  thor 
])roner  forms,  the  old  7  "  follows  of  necessity,  in  the  ordinary  ^phabetical  oider, 
ana  need  not  be  forced  into  a  ^  j,  or  any  other  dubious  consonant.  On  the 
other  port,  his  suggestion  of  Hitivi  for  India  has  much  ground  of  probabQitr. 

'  The  Persian  :g^^  " precious,"  hence  Arabic    ■ty,'' ,   '■»Uj— •]:  *<fonna 

arabica  persicte  Tocis  eadem  significatione,"  YiiUers  t.v. 
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Bight,    iiy-^  yianOy^  \)**)^ 

ILL.  ^^L-i^,^  cJ^f^ 

Takhhiin,  Khordmn  Malka. 

The  combination  of  the  legends  on  these  coins — iti  three 
different  languages  and  divergent  alphabets — has  constituted  a 
difficulty  with  us  all  from  the  period  of  thoir  first  publication.^ 
If  we  might  assume  that  the  conventional  title  of  ^-1  Shir,^ 
or  the  "  Tiger"  of  BS,mian,  of  the  Arabian  lists,  and  whose 
palpable  image  crowns  the  regal  tiai-a,  would  suffice  to  fix  the 
locality,  our  task  of  distributing  the  Mint  sites  of  these 
issues  would  be  greatly  simplified. 

The  triple  legends  certainly  seem  prima  facie  to  refer  to 
a  border  land,  or  some  recognized  commercial  trade  centre, 
where  various  languages  met  and  interchanged  methods  of 
writing.  Such  a  position,  under  such  conditions,  would  ad- 
mirably fit-in  with  the  site  of  Bamiau,^  both  geographically 
and  in  view  of  the  numerous  important  passes  impinging 
upon  its  focus.* 

There  is  this  other  merit  in  a  recognition  of  a  town  on 
these  restricted  lines  of  intercourse,  between  the  north  and 
the  south  of  the  Hindu  Khush,  that  the  combined  legends 


>•  Prinsep,  J.A.S.B.  vol.  iii.  1834,  p.  439,  pi.  xxi.  figs.  10,  11,  and  vol.  vii. 
1838,  p.  419,  and  plate  ixii.  Ariana  Antiqmi,  p.  401.  pi.  xxi.  fig.  22.  Priiuep's 
Easars,  vol.  i.  p.  4o2,  vol.  ii.  p.  110.     J.R.A.S.  Vol.  XII.  o.s.  p.  343. 

'  There  is  un  uncMrtninty  among  Vao  later  Atafiian  authors  as  to  the  short  vowel* 
anil  the  coincident  meaning  of  this  I'eraian  wurd.  This  i|ue3itioa  is  completely  act 
at  rest  by  Yakubi,  who  tellii  us  ia  the  iall  ttrms — 

^La»J  J*r^>  ^  ij^3  fcir^T  15^  *^.>^  ,^3  i^iW^M^  <«-ijju«  J 
And  again — 

cJ"^  cT*  ^i  c;W-'V^rr^-i•  »V  («^V  *^.J  c)W»M^  ,,J^ 

Teit.  p.  ^^—.U\  J^}^ 

s  Lat.  24°  1  r.  Lnnfr- 67°  44'. 

*  The  modi^m  Gaui'ttuors  (Thornton's  cnlloction,  Allen,  1814)  describe  liamiiui 
as  '*  tt  celcbrat«l  volloy  on  the  route  from  Kitbul  to  Turkc^tfiu,  it  \i  gcuerally  re- 
pirded  as  the  bounilary  of  the  Hindu  Kh&sh.  .  .  .  It  L*  of  ven'  gr«!at  importance, 
being  '  the  only  known  pass,'  across  these  rangts.  •  uracticable  for  artillery  or 
hcavT  carriages.  It  is  also  the  great  commercial  rout«.  ...  On  the  iiouthern  or 
Afifhdn  side,  are  four  principal  pii8»es,  ...  on  the  northern,  or  ICuiidi'iz  side, 
three  ....  somewhat  complicated,  but  <  that  all  are  at  Bamiau  restricted  to  one 
line,  which  holds  its  course  through  the  valley.'  " 
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prove  to  be  eminently  appropriate  to  the  locality,  wIict? 
Pehlvi  was  still  current  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  wheie 
the  Southern  Hindi  intruded  its  not  very  well  understood 
forms,  supplemented  in  the  third  place  by  title  of  the  domi- 
nant authority  in  a  quasi-Scythic  form  of  writing',  which 
we  may  now  almost  venture  to  dedne  as  the  script  of  th« 
Tokhari.'  While  our  sovereign's  claim  to  be  "  King  of 
Khoria^u  "  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as,  in  a  degree,  some- 
thing more  than  an  empty  boast. 

niotieri-Tbsang  (648  a.d  ),  in  describing  Bdmian,  meotioiu 
that  "  Les  caract^res  de  I'dcriture,  lea  reglementa  administro- 
tifa  et  les  raonnaies  qu'on  emploie  dans  le  commerce,  fiont  le 
TO^mes  quo  dans  le  royaumo  de  Tou-ho-h  (Toukhara)  ;  la 
langue  parl<5o  est  un  pen  different ;  mais,  sous  le  rtipport  des 
traits  du  visage,  les  deux  peuples  ont  una  grande  reaeem- 
blance"  (vol.  ii.  p.  36). 

The  approximate  distribution  of  the  geographical  data, 
associated  with  the  bearings  of  the  typical  deyices  of  the 
coins,  permits  us  to  examine,  with  more  freedom  than  of  old, 
the  difficult  Hindi  legend  which  encircles  in  the  margin  the 
typical  head  of  the  king  on  the  obverse. 

Of  course  the  tendency  of  the  legend  itself  ia  obscure,  not 
alone  in  the  imperfect  forms  of  the  letters  themselvoa,  but  in 
their  intended  application.  My  latest  impression,  on  a  mere 
mechanical  redistribution  of  identities  of  the  forms  of  the 
letters  themselves,  led  me  to  infer  that  the  designations  of 
Parauieswara  and  the  concluding  Dera  Ndri  very  closely 
approached  the  essentials  of  Siva  worship.* 

•  At  p.  iM,  Tol.  i  ,  "  Doctimnnia  Goopniphiques,"  the  gpeerh  and  writitifr  of 
the  Tokudri  is  dotirribed  as,  "  Imxu  lang^o  pnrlco  dilferu  pi^u  ik-  cellc  des  autre* 
rojaumcig ;  \i^  oflmctires  priraitifs  du  lenr  ecritiire  se  coraposi-nt  de  viugt-cinq 
n^ttM  qui  Bc  multipliHot  en  wi  cornhinant  enwrnWc  «t  oervent  a  expriniur  toatet 
eha«e«.     lis  ^crivfiit  humDUtalemeiit  dt^  p-Jueliti  i^  droiu^.'' 

Il^^iy  I  I'aramrfirara,  "  Til©  supremu  being,"  thriugh  not  eiclusiTelv  the 
title  of  Sivft,  is  perhaps  preferentinlly  so.  Durgfi  is  likowife  known  uh  Parmmr^- 
wart.  At  Kcnares,  SivB  an  Viffrfuaia  is  "  Tht'  Lord  of  all"  (Wilaon's  Easan, 
Tul.  i,  p.  188).  But  the  ^T^  <i<rr«  IflT^  ndti,  "tlie  female  divinity,"  bring* 
as  much  neamr  to  Sairiim,  in  the  Arrdha-ndriftcara  "  Siva  halMeminijie,*'  ao 
nmuT  eitmpIificAtioUH  nf  which  dett'stable  a&HociatioD  appear  cm  the  Indo-ScrthittS 
c>im'ii;e  (J. HAS.  Vol.  IX.  n.b.  pi.  ii.  fi^'s.  13,  2a,  26.  n.  214).  That  the  SiuMft. 
inn-t  tiitniselvi's  were  not  always  av<?rse  toadoplinir  Hindu  gods,  may  be  sef'n  by  tb« 
appeannre  of  the  idenriral  rt'verw  of  '■  Siva  and  his  Bull '  on  the  coins  of  Ilorinux- 
dM  II.  {Num.  Chron.  vol.  xv.  o.b.  plate,  p.  liiU,  Gg.  1 1 ;  aud  vol.  xii  1872,  p.  1 1&.) 
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The  SJKi/ti  or  "King,"  without  its  condiiding  qualifica- 
tion, in  like  manner,  might  easily  fall  in  with  the  nomencla- 
ture of  a  supreme  power  where  God  or  King  were  still  in  a 
degree  synouyinoua.  But,  uudoubtedly,  the  tendency  of  the 
coujoint  legends  with  which  we  bai,'e  to  deal,  might  be 
accounted  for  by  a  grandiloquent  amount  of  assumption  on 
the  part  of  a  monarch  who  proclaimed,  in  Pehici,  that  he 
was  King  of  Khorasdn,  and  whose  claims,  i'»  Hindi,  repre- 
sented either  India  proper,  or  the  larger  range  of  Prithivi 
"  the  world,"  as  well  as  the  more  clearly-defiued  Iran, 
which  sentimentally  coincided  with  tbe  ancient  province  ol 
Khoiaaau,  iu  its  more  limited  sense,  when  the  possession  of 
even  a  section  of  its  boundaries  entitled  rulers  on  its  borders 
to  assume  the  coveted  title  of  the  kings  of  olden  time. 

No.  9.     Silver.     Very  rare.      Plate  No.  6.      Mr.  A.  Grant.> 

Obverse. — The  usual  Arabico-Snssanian  bust. 

Legends.     Left.  ^^)3^)»  1^^^-     Monogram  ? 

^^f  Eight.    iiJ^:k  iiJ)5^y^  ^j-y^^Abdu/lahKafara. 

^^^^  p^^^j)  p  Ji^M  ^^^^„;j  Hjt^  Amir  of  the 

f  Khoreiali. 

'  Margin,  Kufic  i^  ill  ^^  'i.    Contremark.     Sci/(/iic,  unread. 

Rererue. — Left.  ^ji^^i  p  )g|  LlLiis  -^  a.h.  75. 

Bight.  Hl>M  ^-^  Baisa  or  Fern  ? 

I  have  not  yet  quite  succeeded  in  convincing  certain  of  my 
continental  critics,  that  the  true  reading  of  the  Pehlvi  title 
on  this  and  the  earlier  coins  of  the  same  type  simply  repre- 
sents a  tribal,  as  distinguished  from  any  secondary  adaptations 
by  the  Muhammadans,  of  the  current  form  of  ^j^^y^\  j^\  ^ 
The  occasion  of  the  origination  of  the  latter  title  arose,  in 
Omar's  time,  out  of  a  purview  of  the  inconvenience  of  un- 
limited repetition,  as  time  went  on,  of  Khalif  upon  Khalif, 

'  TiMenhmiMen,  No.  234  ;  Mordtmonn,  Zeitochrift  D.M.G.  1879,  p.  109. 
■  Priiuep'i  Essays,  i.  p.  6t,  Louduu,  1S.jH. 


when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that,   "  tliou   art   our 
mander,  and  we  are  believers"   {^^^y*)'     I   have   air 
referred  to  this  question  in  several  articles  in  our  JournaL' 

I  have  now  only  to  repeat  the  d  priori  probabilities  of  th? 
use  of  the  tribal  title.    Iluraza  Isfahaui  ^  has  a  cliapter  heade^ 
in  the  Latin  translation,  "  De  ordine  chronologico  Coreiso^| 
tarum  rcgurn  gentis  Arabieue  Mohamraedauae,"  in  the  fint 
entries  of  which  we  lind  the  names  of  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  etc. 

But  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  tlie  sentiment 
in  this  direction,  ruling  the  early  days  of  the  Faith,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  stray  passage  in  Masaudi,  of  which  the  following 
ia  the  independent  French  translation  : 

"  On  raconte  que  ce  khalife  (Abu  Bekr)  fit  venir  ua  j« 
Abou  SofiAn  Sakhr,  fila  de  Ilarb  .  .  .  et  Tapostropha  at 
vdhetnence,  tandis  qti'Abou  SoS&n  se  confondait  en  inarqii 
d©  respect  efc  d'huinilito.     Sur  ces  entrefaites,   arrive  Al 
Kohafah ;  surpria  des  oris  pouss^s  par  son  fils,  il  demanc 
un   ofBcier    Hi   qui    s'adressaient   ces   bruyantes    apostropl 
Apprenant  que  c'^tait  d  Abou  Sofi&n,  il  s'approche  d'Al 
Bekr  et  lui  dit :   'Atik  Allah,  oses-tu  bien  elever  la  vq 
centre  Abou  Sofian,  contre  uu  homme  qui,  hier  encore,  avj 
la  naissance  de  Fislara,  ^tait  le  chef  des  Koreichitea.'  "  ' 

In  like  manner  we  learn  from  Ockley,  that  so  late  as  a. 57 
65,  in  the  street  conflicts  between  Amru  and  Abdalmalik  »t 
Damascus,  the  women  cried  out  to  the  combatants :  "  How 
long  will  you  fight  for  the  government  of  the  Koreish 
destroy  one  another  ? "  (p.  463).  The  expostulators  in 
case  do  not  seem  to  have  had  in  their  minds  either  the 
of  Isldi/i  or  the  r61e  of  "  Commander  of  the  Faithful," 

Katabi's  Caheer. 

"Abu  Naama  Kat/tri  ibn  al  FujAa"  maintained  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  internecine  wars  of  the  discordant 
sections  of  the  early  Muhammadan  world  for  many  yeara. 

«  T<p1.  XTII.  1852,  p.  411,  etc.     Vol.  V.  j(.8.  1871,  p.  432.     OcWey,  p.  tl 
Hasaiiili,  vol.  iv.  p.  192. 
»  Text  and  Truiwlation,  im  Latin,  I.M.E.  Gottwaldt,  St.-P6tersbourg,  l( 
*  Masaadi,  chap.  Ixzt.  Frenoli  TrauKlation,  vol.  ir.  p.  179. 
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He  is  first  noticed,  in  liistory,  when  Musab  bin  Zobeir 
became  Governor  of  Irak  in  a.h.  68.  After  varying  successes 
and  reverses,  the  Khawarijite  Azarikites  were  dispersed  on 
their  final  failure  to  capture  Isfahan.  The  scattered  survivors 
then  elected  Kutari,  a  man  strong  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
as  their  chief.  Retiring  temporarily  into  the  fastnesses 
of  KirraSn,  to  recruit  their  ranks,  they  became  reorganized 
enough  to  resist  in  the  field  the  assaults  of  the  celebrated 
strategist  2Iuhnllil  ibn  Safrah  for  a  period  of  no  less  than 
eighteen  months.  About  this  time,  so  unsettled  was  the 
succession  to  the  TOiildfat  of  the  new  religion,  that  we  hear 
of  the  banners  of  no  less  than  four  Imams  as  being  contem- 
poraneously displayed  at  Mecca,  each  claiming  to  represent 
Is/dm,  and  each  conducting,  by  self  or  deputy,  the  public 
prayers,  at  the  sacred  shrine  for  the  benefit  of  those  pilgrims 
who  recognized  their  conflicting  titles.^ 

In  A.H.  69  a  fifth  claimant  to  the  ecclesiastical  throne  of 
Merw4n  appeared  in  the  person  of  'Arar  bin  S'aid,  who, 
however,  was  soon  disposed  of  by  the  unusually  base 
treachery  of  'Abd  al  Malik.  No  wonder,  then,  that  "the 
Separatists,"  as  Ockley  calls  them,*  assumed  to  elect  an 
Amir,  or  commander,  of  their  own,  who  should  represent 
their  views  of  the  imperfection  of  'Ali's  rights,  and  saluted 
him  accordingly  "by  the  title  of  Khali/." ^  And  this  his- 
torical record  explains  the  grounds  of  his  assumption  of  the 
designation  of  "  Amir  of  the  Koreish,"  which  we  find  on 
his  coins.  Subsequently  dissensions  arose  in  the  Khawarijite 
camp,  and  Kutari  was  set  aside  for  another  commander.  He 
then  retreated,  with  the  small  body  who  still  adhered  to  his 
standard,  into  Tabaristdn,  where  he  was  eventually  hunted 
down  and  killed.* 

'  "II  y  eiit  [on  cctte  annfe]  A  In  Moique.  au  t<'mp8  du  pelerinng'e,  qiintre 
(Irapeaiut  diffdreiits,  apparttnaut  i\  quiitre  IrauuiB,  dout  ohacun  etait  oppose  ik 
I'ttutre ;  ...  On  pouvait  craindre  qu'il  n'y  eit  den  luttM  entre  cps  diffonmta 
partui,  dont  chaeun  «>  rcndnit  A  'Arnfut  nve«  son  (lrapi?an.  et  acroniplifiuiit  la 
pri^re  !>6par^nient.  Ives  pelerins  di-s  differences  contrees,  <jui  prenaient  part  nu 
p^lerinage,  ^taient  fetonnio  h  fi-  sptctnele  et  «■  dciuunduivnt  (luul  etait  le  veritable 
Imdm."— Tabari,  French  Edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  102. 

»  Bohn'n  wlit.  p.  292  el  itq. 

*  Ibn  Khallikan,  vol.  ii.  p.  522. 

«  Tabari,  vol.  iv.  p.  121.  Masaudi,  vol.  T.  pp.  230,  314^  350,  *lj  P3^i», 
Mniianmiadou  liutory,  p.  453.  .  '    ■•    "       •  '  ' 
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Art.  III. — On  the  Early  Ulatorical  Relations  between  Phrygia 
and  Cappad^cia,     By  W.  M.  Ramsat,  Ssq. 

I. — The  Royal  Road. 

The  following  account  of  the  early  relations  between  the 
countries  east  and  west  of  the  Halys  is  the  resalt  of  a 
journey  made  from  Smyrna  by  the  Hermus  valley,  Doghaiilii, 
Angora,  Boghaz  Keui,  and  Euyuk  to  Sivas  (May  13  to 
June  29,  1881),  on  which  Col.  Sir  Charles  "Wilson  kindly 
invited  me  to  accompany  him.^  The  Roman  roads  of  tlie 
district  were  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  routes,  on  which  this  article  rests,  has  been 
gained  from  his  skill.  I  afterwards  found  that  the  inform 
mation  I  had  thus  acquired  from  him  of  the  Roman  road- 
system  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  early  history  of 
these  countries. 

There  is  a  great  obstacle  to  communication  between  the 
Aegean  coast  and  the  immense  plateau,  3500  feet  high, 
which  forms  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  From  the 
central  plateau  ranges  of  mountains,  separated  by  deep 
valleys,  run  out  to  the  west ;  rivers  spring  from  the  edge  <^ 
the  plateau,  and  flow  to  the  Aegean  through  gorges  which 
gradually  open  out  to  level  fertile  valleys ;  but  mountains, 
rarely  practicable  except  on  foot,  often  not  even  on  foot, 
separate  the  valleys  from  the  plateau.  One  easy  path,  and 
one  alone,  has  been  marked  out  by  nature.  It  leads  np  the 
Maeander  to  the  junction  of  the  Lycus,  and  then  along  the 

'  The  paper  was  intended  for  publication  in  the  last  Number  of  this  Jonmal, 
and  wnii  comp1ote<1  in  all  essential  features  last  September;  it  waa  delayed  is 
order  to  see  whether  a  second  journey  in  Phrj-jfia  mi^t  modify  or  add  to  the 
vit!ws  horu  expressed.  The  delny  has  enabled  mo  to  spvalc  of  the  Maeander  route 
f1Pom!pl>I1^^lml  knowltxige,  to  udil  iunvrr.  4,  5,  6,  11,  and  12,  and  to  insert  manT 
cutTubuititiV^'do(a^. 
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Lycus,  through  Colossae,  past  the  salt  lake  and  the  old  town 
of  Anavtt '  to  Celaenue  and  the  fouutiiina  of  the  Maeander. 
Along  the  whole  road  there  is  no  perceptible  slope,  till  near 
Celaenae  it  descends  into  the  valley,  through  which  the 
Maeiiiider  flows  north  and  west.  Apameia-Celaenae  lies 
ju8t  below  the  great  central  plateau,  which  is  divitled  by 
a  perfect  mountain-wall  from  the  deep-lying  valley  of  the 
Ifaeander.  Under  this  mountain-wall  comes  the  water  from 
the  lake  Aulocrene  on  the  plateau  above,  and  gushes  forth  in 
many  fountains,  which,  uniting  in  front  of  the  city,  make 
the  Maeander  at  once  a  considerable  stream.  The  road 
ascends  the  raountaiu-side  obliquely,  and  has  then  the  plateau 
stretching  open  in  front  of  it  for  a  thousand  miles  away. 
This  road  was  used  by  trade  from  an  early  time.  Arterai- 
dorus  describes  it  as  it  existed  under  the  Persian  empire,  and 
gives  all  measurementa  from  Ephesus  to  Susa.^ 

We  learn  from  Hippoiiax  that  Phrygian  traders  came  to 
Miletus  (fr.  30)  ;  they  doubtless  came  down  the  Lycus  route 
to  Miletus,  which  was  the  natural  sea-outlet  till  its  harbour 
waa  filled  up  by  the  Maeander.  Iterodotus  had  gone  up  as 
far  as  Celaenae,  but  no  further  (Matzat,  Hermes  vi.  p.  406). 
Xerxes  descended  by  the  same  route  when  marching  to 
attack  Greece ;  Cyrus  went  up  by  it  to  attack  Artaxerxea ; 
the  Roman  commerce  with  Phrygia  and  the  mighty  blocks 
of  Dociraian  marble  (Strab.  p.  577)  followed  this  rout«  ;  so 
lid  the  caravans  till  lately  ;  ^   and,  henceforth,  the  railwaj 

'  Annva  (Herod,  vii.  24)  was  situated  at  the  modem  t-illngo  >Suri  Enmk. '  I'd* 

low  Piipliir,   au  hour  cast  of  Chmxlak,  overlookinj^  the  lake  whi-ui'v  peo}iir  t(iJ| 

get  salt  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Uerodotiu.     Coiuid«rable  traoo  t4  Ik*  cHf 

Lmnain,  including  a  uuriuut  uld  d(Mjrwajr  of  pre-H<<IU>nic  xtvUf. 

I     'In   C'aria  740  »t.,  towud  £phe«a»,  Maguutiu,   Tnlut,  Xfa.   Aali 

[Caroura;    in  Pbiyieria,   920  tt.,  tuwiu  Laodiceia,  Apamn^  Matnyall^ 

*  mion,  Ilolmui  ;  m  Plirygia,  I'ururcia  rather  niorp  tbaa  MW  tL, 

elion.  TTriaion;  in  Lycaoaia,  f»40  tt,.  lowaa  T^rrfimii  Kitihila 


tdence  aver  Cappiidiiria  by  GartMOS  (IM  at.),  fhtrnkm,  & 
ft,  SOOst.  (Strab.  p.  6(3»).     I'liny  xefan  to  tUi  rawl.  iL  tTi;  *.  im.  tn. 
) ;  distance  from  Mn^tnka  to  Epb«w  eeeexv  «.  r.    XMi|fci»  (taw  ika  4^ 
Itancea— 8ardis  to  .Vp.imc'iii  oO  ponuufi  {WarJii  Jl|— ils»ta>—».4|MM<»), 

i  10.  IbwMW  jU<o  tt  ri  I  I  II  tilkm  Jk, 
[Thpibrioii  10,  Tyriainn  10,  Iionion  SO,  Humt^  Vfamtm  t$,  thMv^k  Caype- 
^docia  to  Dana  25 ;  whence  he  cruaad  th»  mmmtattr  •»  tiMk    Tk*  fmrmmtf  ia 
i<h(>rt   »tadia   of  480  feet  m— ia<  I7  ■  ImmMmM  fJUf^itM,  .tfmfl§ 
'mil"!,  p.  8}. 
Wbea  tlie  Hermna  ralley  t^mwf  «* « 
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will  make  this  route  the  great  artery  of  intercourse  with  the 
interior. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Maeander  Talley  proper  is  an 
almost  impassable  defile  above  the  junction  with  the  Lycos, 
while  the  upper  Hermus  valley,  though  not  so  difficult,  offers 
some  long  and  narrow  gorges,  which  will  make  the  proposed 
railway  very  expensive. 

It  seems  then  easy  to  see  the  path  by  which  civilization 
was  carried,  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  and  yet, 
on  examination,  it  becomes  certain  that  the  Lycns  route  was 
not  the  one  used  in  early  time.  In  the  explanation  of  this 
seeming  contradiction  lies  the  clue  to  the  early  history  of 
Asia  Minor. 

The  legends  of  Marsyas,  Midas  and  Lityerses  show  that 
the  Greeks  of  the  coast  knew  very  early  of  the  Phrygian  in- 
habitants and  of  the  remarkable  natural  features  of  Celaenae. 
But  these  myths  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  body 
of  Phrygian  legend,  which  is  chiefly  connected  with 
Northern  Pbrygia.  The  Phrygia  of  legend  is  the  Sanga- 
rius  valley,  the  kings  of  Phrygia  are  the  descendants  of  die 
Sangarius,  and  their  legendary  battles  with  the  Amazons 
are  fought  on  its  banks  (Iliad  iii.  186).^  Moreover,  the 
Persian  "  Eoyal  Road "  from  Ephesus  to  Susa,  described  by 
Herodotus  (v.  49),  crossed  Mt.  Tmolus  to  Sardis,  and  thence 
went  on  to  the  Halys  over  the  very  country  where  Phrygian 
legend  has  its  special  home.  This  route  is  very  much  longer 
than  the  other,  besides  being  infinitely  more  difficult.'  How 
comes  it  that  the  Persians,  with  the  direct  and  easy  route 
already  known  to  commerce  perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Xerxes'  march,  preferred  the  longer  and  more  difficult  one  P 
The  historical  circumstances  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
affi>rd  no  answer  to  this  question ;  it  can  be  answered  only  hy 

the  interior  was  direrted  to  this  route.  Nov  when  the  Ottoman  line  is  extended 
to  the  Lycus  junction,  trade  will  resume  the  old  path. 

'  I  have  no  sympathv  with  the  view  that  recognizes  in  the  Phrrgia  of  the 
Homeric  poenis  merely  tlie  district  beside  the  lake  Ascania.  Iliad  ili.  186,  ud 
the  phrase  of  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  tpvyhis  fiT€lx^lrou>,  seem  to  me  deeisiTe 
against  it. 

*  No  one  who  has  travelled  both  will  accuse  me  of  oTerstating  the  difficulty  of 
the  Hermus  route  or  the  ease  of  the  Lyciu  route. 
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going  back  fo  an  older  time  when  diflferent  centres  of  power 
made  thia  route  the  necessary  one. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Cappadocia,  about  ten  hours  east 
of  the  Halys,  at  the  village  of  Boghaz-keui,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  great  city.  Its  walls,  which  are  of  great  circumference, 
and  include  several  hills,  two  small  streams,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  plain  in  front  of  the  hills,  are 
fourteen  feet  thick  on  the  hilla,  and  were  apparently  still 
stronger  on  the  plain.  I  need  not  here  repeat  the  description 
which  M.  Perrot  ^  has  given  well,  though  incompletely  ;  nor 
need  I  again  state  his  convincing  proof  that  the  city  is  the 
Ftena  of  Herodotus  and  Stephanas.  The  character  of  the 
city  and  of  the  immense  palace  or  temple  iu  it  is  clearly 
Oriental,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  capital, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  a  genuinely  Oriental 
power  which  ruled  over  a  wide  country.  A  place  of  such 
sizG  and  niagnihccnce  implies  the  existence  of  a  strong 
political  power. 

The  situation  beyond  the  Ilalys,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Cappadocia,  must  be  noted.  The  Ilalys  has  always  been  a 
boundary  river.  The  expressions  "  within"  or  "beyond  the 
Halys  "  occur  frequently  ;  we  never  find  "  beyond  the  San- 
garius."  The  Halys,  then,  was  the  boundary  between  the 
east  and  the  west.  The  empire  of  Assyria  never  crossed  it, 
and  it  was  the  limit  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Mcdes 
(Hdt.  i.  72)  ;  when  Croesus  declared  war  against  the  Medes, 
ho  marched  straight  on  Pteria,  as  the  chief  seat  of  his 
enemy.  The  road  from  the  east  to  Sinope,  in  early  Greek 
history  the  chief  route  for  Oriental  commerce  (Curt.  Gesch. 


•  Votfitg*  ArehM.  en  Galatie,  etc.,  p.  323  ff.  Stein  on  Herod,  i.  76  douhta 
that  Bogha2-ketli  is  Ptcriu.  In  that  cbjw  one  would  simply  have  to  read 
throuRliuut  tin;  pri'«ent  artiulc  BoffhttZ-kpui  instead  of  Ptoria ;  tho  reasnniuj;  Li 
not  ilt|)«'nd<'nt  on  the  miiuo.  The  ruiii.t  of  Boghnz-keui  show  whiit  its  charm'tcr 
wan ;  aicordiug  to  Stein,  Croesus  must  have  piissfd  by  thin  cliief  ncat  of  his 
«DPmy  and  uttucked  some  place  on  tlte  coast  nciir  the  mouth  of  tliu  llnljii.  But 
(I)  it  is  iu  thi?  hiffliest  degree  improbable  that  a  ^eat  (,)ricnti»l  city  so  situated 
should  either  have  diwippeared  completely  or  escaped  the  noticts  of  travellers ;  (2) 
Herodotus  iniplie?  that  Croesus  attjicktd  the  utrougest  staitof  the  Oritiilid  power; 
(3)  it  seems  to  me  quite  certain  that  Bojrhaz-kcm  wn.«  the  chief  seat  of  that  power. 
Against  these  ar;;ument»  it  iieenis  injudiciiiua  to  press  so  much  the  force  of  Hard, 
even  admitting  the  inter])retstion  of  ^tcin,  which  I  think  missiw  the  true  character 
of  the  prepoeitioii.    Stepbauus  Uas  tb«  form  Fteriou,  Herudutua  Ftcrie. 
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Qr.  i.  p.  405),  must  have  passed  throngh  Pteria ;  ^  no  daobt 
thut  colony  owed  its  great  prosperity  ia  early  times  to  ^ 
fact  that  it  was  the  nearest  point  of  the  ooaat  to  the  gieit 
Oriental  centre.  Hence,  Herodotus  defines  the  positioii  of 
Pteria  for  his  Greek  readers  by  the  words,  ^  5^  flrepbi  ^ 
T*)?  X^Pt^  ravrri<i  to  Urxvporarov  Kark  Stvanrtfv  •rroktr  • 
fui\t<Trd  KT}  Ket/ihn)  (i.  76). 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  speak  of  the  relation  which 
existed  between  Pteria  and  the  great  empires  of  the  esst; 
wc  know  not  how  far  it  was  the  head  of  an  independent 
monarchy,  or  how  often  it  was  merely  subject  to  Carchemish 
or  Nineveh.  It  does  not  indeed  lie  within  the  scope  of  this 
pajwr  to  treat  of  the  relation  between  Cappadocia  and  the 
East,  but  only  of  it«  influence  on  the  civilization  of  Western 
Asia  Minor ;  the  former  task  must  be  left  to  abler  hands.  It 
will  doubtless,  with  better  knowledge  of  the  country,  become 
possible  to  trace  the  path  of  government,  of  commerce,  and 
of  civilization,  across  Cappadocia,  by  means  of  the  rock-cat 
monuments,  and  of  the  important  religious  centres  of  the 
country.  A  little  west  of  the  Cilician  gates  are  the  rock- 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  beside  Eregli ;  at  Tyana  we  found 
a  stone  with  similar  sculpture  and  inscription ;  further  north, 
near  Ghurun  are  two  rock-inscnptions  discovered  by  Sir  O. 
Wilson:  Comana  was  the  greatest  Cappadocian  sanctuary  of 
later  days. 

The  "  Royal  Bead  "  dates  from  the  time  when  Sardis  and 
Pteria  were  the  two  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  when  they 
were  in  regular  communication  with  one  another.  The 
civilization  and  merchandize  of  the  east  were  brought  from 
Pteria  to  Phrygia  and  Sardis  across  the  Halys.  The  road 
could  hardly  be  used  except  for  peaceful  communication.  An 
army  could  scarcely  traverse  the  gorges  of  the  Hermus,  and 
both  Xerxes*  and  Cyrus  the  Younger  were  obliged  to  take 

>  The  road  between  Sinope  and  Pteria  probably  went,  like  the  modem  path, 
due  Routh  by  Doiwod.     It  traverses  a  very  ctitticult  country. 

''  Aeconliu<;  tu  Ilorodotus,  Xerxes  crossed  the  Halys  into  Phrygia,  but  here  ha 
diverged  south  to  Celaenue ;  if  this  account  is  correct,  Xerxes  followed  the  "  Koyal 
Road  "  for  some  time,  but  came  round  by  Celaenae  in  order  to  avoid  the  Hemnu 
route,  which  was  impracticablu  for  an  aimy. 
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the  Lycua  route.  Can  it  be  believed  that  Darius  would 
have  chosen  this  way  lor  hia  Royal  lloud  unless  he  had 
found  it  ready  ratido  to  his  hand  P 

Kirchhoff  and  Hirschfeld'  have  both  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  explaining  the  peculiar  path  taken  by  the  Persian 
Road  ;  the  theory  which  they  adopt  is  different  from  the  one 
which  I  have  given.  They  consider  that  the  western  part 
of  the  road  was  constructed  to  join  the  old  trade  road  between 
Sinope  and  the  East,  but  this  leaves  unexplained  the  original 
difficulty,  viz.  why  the  point  of  junction  was  placed  so  far 
away  to  the  north.  Nothing  that  I  have  said  coullicta 
with  their  remarks,  but  I  have  added  a  new  element  to  the 
theory. 

But  direct  proof  that  such  a  road  existed  before  the  Persian 
rule  can  be  added  to  the  indirect  argument  hitherto  given.* 
In  the  first  place,  Rcrodotus  asserts  that  before  500  B.C.  tliis 
road  existed,  and  was  known  by  Aristagoraa.  But  if  it 
existed  before  SOO  b.c,  it  was  probably  made  before  the 
Persian  rule.  Darius  had  not  aa  yet  bad  time  to  consolidate 
his  empire  and  form  the  lines  of  communication  on  such  a 
vast  scale  as  this  road  implies.  The  earlier  years  of  his  reign 
were  spent  in  continuous  wars. 

Secondly,  the  bridge  by  which  the  road  crossed  the  Ilalys 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  7o)  ;  and  a  bridge 
implies  a  road  in  regular  use. 

Thirdly,  the  Lydian  kings  seem  to  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  the  road  system  of  their  empire,  and  to  have  perhaps 
even  measured  them ;  this  may  be  gathered  from  llerodotus's 

count  of  the  roads  in  the  Maeander  and  Lycus  valleys,  and 
the  boundary  pillar  erected  by  Croesus  at  the  fork  of  the 
roads  in  Kydrara  (vii.  tiO). 

Fourthly,  this  road  explains  why  the  old  Greek  mytho- 
logy localizes  most  of  its  Phrygian  myths  in  the  JSungarius 
▼alley. 


■  Berl.  Monatsb.  1857,  p.  126  f. ;  Hirschfeld,  Apameia'Ctheniu,  p.  7  (extr. 
b.Biil.Ahhandl.  1876). 

'  It  is  nu*r  udniitU'd  tliat  the  eastern  hull  of  tbe  Rojnl  Boad  exuted  long 
before  the  I'vriiiau  rule ;  tee  Stein  on  Herod,  t.  52,  p.  62. 

TOL.  xr. — [new  BKKise.]  8 
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Fifthly,  all  tlie  important  centres  of  Phr5'gian  commerce, 
except  Apameia,  such  as  Pessinua  and  Gordiuin,  the  chief 
religious  centres  similar  tc  Comana,  all  the  most  remarkable 
Phrygian  monuments  with  one  exception,'  and  the  chief 
remains  of  early  Phrygia,  lie  along  this  road. 

If  the  Royal  Road  was  originally  the  road  between  Sardis 
and  Pteria,  the  capitals  of  the  West  and  East,  its  formation 
cannot  bo  later  than  the  accession  of  the  Mermnad  dynasty. 
687  U.C.,  when  the  attention  of  the  Lydians  was  diverted 
from  the  East  and  turned  towards  the  Greeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Heracleid  kings  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  coast-line,  but  looked  towards 
the  East.  A  consideration  of  the  early  history  of  Lydiu 
makes  it  probable  that  the  beginning  of  the  power  of  Sardis 
is  contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of  a  permanent  road. 
It  is  a  most  important  and  wide-reaching  fact  that  inter- 
course between  Cappadocia  and  Lydia  existed  sufficient  to 
form  for  it«elf  a  regular  road  at  least  as  early  aa  the  ninth 
B  c.  ;  this  fact,  if  it  be  admitted,  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
history  of  the  country  in  early  time.  In  another  place  I 
have  argued  that  the  art  and  therefore  the  whole  civili- 
zation of  Nortliern  Phrygia  is  derived  from  Pteria  ;  and 
long  before  Greek  influence  began  to  penetrate  into  Plirj'gia 
we  are  obliged  to  consider  that  the  civilization  of  Pteria 
must  have  been  spreading  westwards,  and  its  growing 
ascendency  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia  demanded  facilil-v  for 
communication  with  the  East.  Wc  shall  hardly  bo  wrong 
in  tracing  this  advance  of  Cappadocian  influence  to  the 
expansive  power  of  its  religion.  It  is  impossible  among  a 
primitive  people  for  such  interchange  of  ideas  to  take  place 
except  under  the  influence  of  religion.  Art  in  its  earliest 
stages  is  hieratic,  and  this  character  certaiinly  belongs  to 
almost  every  rock-sculpture  in  Lydia,  Phrygia,  or  Cappa- 
docia. It  was  therefore  as  the  servant  of  religion  that  art 
diffused  itself  westwards. 


'  The  tomb  of  Mygdoo,  at  Stectorioa  near  Apameia,  Paua.  x.  27 
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One  might  also  explain  the  rescmblunce  of  Cappadociau 
aad  Phrygian  civilization  by  an  actual  conquest  of  Phrygia 
and  Lydia.  But  its  own  proselytizing  power,  and  not  con- 
quest, spread  this  religion  over  Thrace  and  Macedonia  into 
Greece;  and  the  presumption  is  that  it  spread  in  a  similar  way 
over  Phrygia  and  Lydia.'  It  must  however  be  left  to  future 
investigation  to  determine  whether  Western  Asia  Minor  was 
ever  actually  conquered  by  the  Cappadocians.  Tbis  religion 
developed  wherever  it  went  great  religious  centres,  where  a 
hierarchy  of  priests  ruled  over  a  district  peopled  by  Hiero- 
douloi ;  at  Ephesus  and  at  Oomana,  the  west  and  the  east, 
the  same  character  is  apparent.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt  tluit  the  civilization  of  Asia  Minor  always  tended  to 
this  character,  and  that  secular  rule  was  a  development 
of  later  time,  perhaps  always  more  or  less  under  Greek  influ- 
ence. Strabo  (p.  535)  has  described  the  gradual  growth 
of  kingly  power  beside  that  of  the  priesthood  in  Comana ; 
and  we  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  believing  that  the 
Phrygian  kings  in  like  manner  were  in  cloao  relation  with 
the  priesthood. 

liet  us  now  try  to  follow  thia  road  step  by  step,  following 
the  line  between  Pteria  and  Sardis;  we  shall  then  find  that 
we  go  along  a  series  of  great  cities  and  priestly  centres, 
some  of  which  sank  into  insignificance  during  the  historical 
period,  and  retained  only  the  recollection  of  their  former 
greatness.  It  crossed  the  Ilalys  by  a  bridge''  whiclx  was 
strongly  guarded,  irvXai  re  hreKn,  ra?  8tefe\a<rat  irdva 
avdyKt),  KoX  ovrta  Sieior^pav  tov  TTorafioV  Kal  (pvXaKTrjptoP 
fiiya  £7r'  auTO).  These  pliylakterio,  which  Ilcrodotus  mentions 
also  in  Armenia  and  at  the  Ciliciau  Gates,  were  originally, 
doubtless,  barriers  where  every  traveller  crossing  from  one 
country  to  another  was  carefully  scrutinized.      It  is  clear 


'  I  hope  hereafter  to  trni^e  the  southern  road  aiToss  the  peuinsuln  by  locmium, 
and  to  »hijw  that  it  akn  ^^  through  the  opread  uf  ruUgiuu  and  civilization,  not 
through  loreijfu  I'ouquejit. 

•  Herrxlotiin  distin^'uishe*  throughout  those  rivers  that  were  crossed  by  boat, 
rnwrX  Tf/njr^T,  and  be  tells  us  that  Croesus  hud  «  bridj^  to  croca  the  IlalTs 
(i.  76). 
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that    the   road   and    bridge    existed   when    the    Halys 
a    boundary    river    between    Lydia    and    Cappadocia  ; 
gnard-house  perhaps  dates  from  the  time  when  the  limits 
between  Lydia   and   Media  were  fixed  at   the    Halys, 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  settled  by   tp 
685  B.C. 

From  the  words  of  Herodotus,  one  is  tempted  to  bel: 
that  the  very  place  of  the  crossing  may  still  be  trai 
A  bridge  made  at  so  early  a  period  was  probably  pi 
where  nature  offered  special  facility,  and  we  might  h 
that  the  crossing  would  strike  the  eye  of  any  trav^ 
by  some  marked  features.  It  was  perhaps  situated  at 
very  place  where  we  crossed  by  a  Turkish  bridge  las! 
June.  In  going  from  Ancj'ra  to  Yuzgat,  six  hours  south 
of  Pteria,  we  took  not  the  north  road  by  Kalejik,  which 
Perrot  followed,  but  another  road  that  crosses  the  Halvs 
further  south  at  a  very  remarkable  place.  The  broad  river 
flowing  north  through  a  wide  level  plain  is  obstructed  bv* 
great  mass  of  rocks,  through  the  heart  of  which  it  forceslH 
way  in  a  deep  narrow  chasm.  The  point  where  the  riv« 
suddenly  contracts  is,  as  Sir  C 
the  place  where  a  bridge  of 
looked  for. 

The  north  road  by  Kulejik  is  nearer  the  direct  roql^ 
between  Ancyra  and  Pteria  than  the  south  road.  ofl 
must  suppose  that  the  southern  and  longer  route  was  pre- 
ferred from  the  facility  of  the  bridge  over  the  Halys  ;  and 
the  route  coincides  better  with  known  remains.  On  the  road 
leading  direct  south  from  Boghazkcui  to  Yuzgat,  we  fonnd 
half-way  an  artificial  mound  :  Sir  C.  Wilson  said  that 
was  the  point  where  the  road  from  Tavium  would  natura 
join  the  road  we  wore  travelling,  and  that  the  mound  mi| 
mark  the  site  of  a  guard-house.     Between  the  mound 

'  The  remark  wns  made  with  rcfcrcnpc  to  the  Rotnnn  pmod,  when  the  prin 
of  tlio  arch  wus  thoroiiylily  d>  veldixti.     Close  Ut  thi-  rftsteni  tiuuk  there  is  a 
artificiiil  mound,  such  as  arc  very  coinnion  in  Cappaduriii  aiul  Ljcaouin,  au<l  - 
ralM  bv  thfi  ancients  "moiiDdii  of  Semirumis."     Strubu  attributes  to  the  bi 
the  invuutioD  of  ruatU,  bridges,  and  artilitial  mouiidB,  p.  73(1. 


Wilson  remarked,^  exacUjL 
an    early  period    might  ^| 
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Boglinzkeui,  tlie  road  goes  tlirotigh  a  long  narrow  glen,  and 
Pteria  was  placed  on  the  hills  at  the  point  where  this  glen 
opens  to  the  north  on  a  wide  plain.  The  Royal  Road  may 
have  traversed  this  glen,  passed  the  artificial  mound,  and 
gone  on  straight  to  Taviura,  whose  cultus  of  Zeus  was  one  of 
the  chief  religions  of  Eastern  Galatia.  From  Taviura  the 
southern  route  to  Ancyra  is  more  direct  than  the  northern, 
though  it  would  appear  that  the  later  Roraan  road  took  the 
northern.  Tw^o  mile-stones,  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-ninth, 
have  been  found  at  Kalejik  (C.I.L.  iii.  309,  310}  ;  they  must 
mark  the  Roman  road. 

After  crossing  the  llalys,  the  Royal  Road  probably  went  by 
Ancyra,  the  name  of  which  marks  it  as  an  old  Phrj'gian  city, 
while  its  foundation  was  attributed  to  Midaa  (Paus.  i.  4, 5).  Some 
remains  of  its  early  art  still  exist  (Perrot,  p.  224  and  pi,  32). 
A  fine  lion  in  relief  on  a  slab  of  stone,  built  into  a  Turkish 
fountain,  shows  the  peculiar  art  of  Asia  Minor  at  its  best. 
M.  Perrot  also  gives  a  photograph  of  a  inarblc  lion  in  Angora ; 
it  is  carved  in  the  round,  and  is  much  decayed.  At  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Halys,  there  sits  by  the  roadside  a  lion  also  of 
marble,  which  may  perhaps  also  belong  to  an  early  period. 
The  natives  spoke  of  cuttings  among  the  rocks  beside  the 
bridge,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  anything  except  one 
small  niche  of  peculiar  form. 

From  Ancyra  the  road  went  by  Gordium.  The  site  of  this 
town  has  not  yet  been  found,  but  after  Mordtmann's  excellent 
discussion,'  no  doubt  remains  that  it  is  in  the  Haimaneli  dis- 
trict, west  from  Peasinus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Halys. 
Phe  Royal  Road  must  therefore  have  passed  close  to  the  rock- 
cut  monuments  of  Giuour-Kalesai  in  the  Ilaiiiianeh,  whose 
similarity  at  once  to  the  pseudo-Sesostris  figures  near 
Nyraphio  and  the  sculptures  of  Pteria,  is  so  marked.     Gor- 

.dium  wj\8  one  of  the  great  commercial  towns  of  Phrygia 

[(Livy,  xxxviii.  18). 

From  Gordium  the  road  crossed  the  Sangariua  to  Pessinus, 

'  "  Gordium,  Feesmug,  Sini  IlisMir,"  is  Munch.  GeL  Aiu.  1861 ;  Perrot, 
p.  154. 
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the  most  famous  of  all  the  centres  of  Oybele-worship,  and  also 
a  great  commercial  city  (Strab.  xii.  p.  567). 

Next  it  passed  b^''  Orcistos,  the  old  city  which,  in  its  later 
decline,  still  boasted  of  the  ancient  roads  that  passed  through 
it  and  of  the  early  kings  who  glorified  its  history  (see  Moram- 
sen's  commentary  on  C.I.L,  iii.  No.  352,  p.  67).  In  another 
place  I  have  traced  the  gradual  decay  of  Orcistos  and 
the  other  ancient  cities  of  the  district,  and  the  rise  of  the 
later  city  Nacoleia,  showing  the  connexion  between  the 
prosperity  of  each  and  the  road  on  which  it  lay.^ 

Thence  the  road  went  straight  west  to  cross  the  Phrygian 
mountains.  It  passed  through  the  rock  necropolis  beside  the 
Tomb  of  Midas,  and  close  to  the  important  city,  which  ha« 
been  described  in  Journ.  Ilell.  Stud.  1882,  pt.  i.  At  the 
point  where  it  entered  on  the  valley  in  which  these  remains 
are  situated  a  strong  fort  on  a  rocky  hill  commanded  it  ; 
this  fort,  now  called  Pishmish  Kalessi,  has  been  described 
and  engraved  by  M.  Perrot  (p.  144  and  pi.  8).  The 
road  can  still  be  actually  traced  in  the  rock  beneath  the 
fort,  and  a  few  miles  north-west,  beside  Boghanlu  Enlessi. 
In  corroboration  of  this  bold  statement,  I  may  quot«  a 
sentence  from  a  letter  of  Sir  C.  Wilson,  written  from  quite 
another  point  of  view  :  "  The  fragments  of  a  road  we  saw 
near  the  old  Phrygian  city  ....  I  could  not  be  certain  of 
without  laying  down  my  sketches;  it  at  any  rate  crossed  the 
Phrygian  mountains  more  or  less  at  right  angles."  The 
road  18  made  like  the  early  Greek  roads,  described  by  Col. 
Mure  ( Tbwr  j'rj  Greece,  ii.  ^.  251)  and  by  Curtius  {Grtch.  d. 
Wegebavs  b.  d.  Or,  p.  13).  Two  parallel  ruts  for  carriage- 
wheels  to  run  easily  are  cut  in  the  rock.^  I  have  traced 
exactly  such  a  rock  at  Phocaea,  coming  from  the  old  mill- 
stone quarries  down  to  the  water.  This  road  is  therefore  no 
Roman  work,  it  belongs  to  an  older  stage  of  civilization  and 
an  older  system  of  routes. 


I 


'  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.  1883,  pt.  i.  "  In«*rr.  fr.  Nacoleia." 
'  I  have  unl'ortiiniitely  no  note  of  the  brnultb  lietween  the  wheels, 
breadth  of  Grovk  waggon-rooda  ne  Mitth.  Inst.  Ath.  iii.  p.  29. 


On  the 
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It  went  on  slightly  north  of  west  to  Kirk^  (i.e.  "  Forty 
Aghas  "),  where  an  old  village  name<l  Pontanos  was  situ- 
ated in  the  Roman  period.  At  this  point  it  crossed  the 
mountains,  which  form  a  plateau  running  north  and  south 
with  perpendicular  sides.  Thence  the  course  of  the  road 
is  quite  uncertuiu ; '  it  joined  the  Hermus  valley  at  some 
point,  and  crossed  the  Katakekaumene  probahly  near  Coloe, 
the  great  priestly  centre  of  the  district.  It  entered  the 
middle  Ilermus  valley  just  opposite  Sardis,  pu.ssed  close 
beside  lake  Coloe  and  the  Lydian  necropolis,  and  ended  at 
the  nearest  strong  point  on  tlie  opposite  mountains,  the  steep 
hill  on  which  Sardia  was  founded. 

Such  was  the  main  road  across  Asia  Minor  in  the  earliest 
period  to  which  our  knowledge  extends :  it  was  maintained 
in  defiance  of  the  natural  difficulties,  through  the  necessity 
for  intercourse  between  Sardis  and  the  north-east ;  and  when 
Sardis  ceased  to  be  a  capital  city  and  Pteria  disappeared  from 
history,  this  road  also  sank  into  decay.  It  was  unsuitefl  for 
a  commercial  route,  and  trade  with  the  east  either  turned 
towards  Sinope,  or  was  under  the  Persians  carried  across 
Lycaonia  to  Celaenae  and  the  Lycus  valley.  The  latter  road 
is  the  one  of  which  we  hear  throughout  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  period ;  but  Strabo  (p.  539)  knew  that  it  was  not  an 
ancient  route.  The  red  earth  of  Cappadocia  was  callefl 
Sinopic,  being  brought  by  Sinope  before  the  land  trade-route 
had  grown.  Another  probable  route  of  this  early  period 
has  been  described  in  the  Bulletin  de  Corresp.  Hell.  1882 
(July)  ;  it  led  from  the  city  of  the  Midas-Necropolis  by 
Ayazeen  and  Hieropolis  (Sandukli),  in  an  almost  straight 
line  south  to  Celaenae. 

As  civilization  found  new  centres,  a  new  road-system  was 


'  It  porhap*  passed  thrmigh  Bcnnisoa  (Altuntash),  with  its  priestly  college, 
Benneitai,  of  Zeus  Bennicw.  This  supposition  couuettB  it  witb  a  reli||fiou»  contre. 
and  coincides  with  a  route  murkcU  by  nature  and  *u\\  t'ollowod,  by  Uithak  and 
Koula.  It  may  abo  hnvo  ^one  through  Kooni,  a  Ktill  unknown  site,  which  wns 
certainly  not  yery  far  from  the  line  of  the  road.  The  nimii?  may  be  an  old  reli- 
gious one,  like  Apollo  Kunneios  with  hii  hereditary  pricat«  the  Kuiinidai  at 
Atheus.  The  mo^t  probable  route  Luwerer  is  by  Aucyra,  and  thence  down  the 
Jltirmuii  by  Kadoi  to  Coloe. 
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required.  The  connection  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  East 
was  broken,  The  Ilelleaistic  and  Roman  periods  encouraged 
a  system  in  which  Ephesus  was  the  port  where  the  merclian- 
dize  of  Asia  Minor  was  collected  for  transport  to  tho  Wert. 
Apameia-Celaenae  and  Mazaca-Caesareia  were  the  two  chief 
emporia  of  the  interior,  to  which  the  productions  of  the 
country  were  brought,  and  the  great  road  was  that  which 
connected  these  three  important  cities.  The  foundation  of 
Constantinople  introduced  a  new  centre  and  a  new  system  of 
roads,  which  has  lasted  till  the  present  time.  The  great  lines 
of  communication  all  lead  to  Constantinople.  Apaiueia  is 
now  no  longer  on  the  direct  road ;  and  though  nothing  can 
altogether  neutralize  the  advantages  of  its  splendid  situation, 
which  will  bocorao  onco  more  apparent  when  the  railway 
reaches  it,  its  history  has  been  a  declining  one  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople.  Caesareia-Mazaca,  on  the  cjon- 
trary,  continued  as  important  aa  ever  under  the  new  system. 
It  13  as  well  placed  for  the  connexion  with  Constantinople  aa 
for  that  with  Ephesua  and  Rome,  and  it  continues  to  be  the 
great  eastern  centre  of  trade.  ^^H 

Each  of  these  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Asia  Min(^^^^ 
must  be  separately  studied ;  in  each  it  will  be  found  that 
certain  points  are  of  great  importance,  which  are  of  no 
consequence  in  the  others,  and  hardly  a  case  exists  where 
the  same  city  has  roaintflined  its  importance  through  all 
three.  In  the  first  period  Sinope  and  Miletus  for  the  sea- 
borne traffic,  Pteria  and  Sardis  for  the  land  roads,  were  the 
chief  centres.  In  the  second  period,  Ephesus,'  Apameia  and 
Caesareia  took  their  place.  In  the  tliird  period,  all  tend  to 
Constantinople. 


< 


'  Ep]ie»ii&  ttikfs  thu  plaee  whioh  Miletus  or  nnT  pcirt  on  tbe  Mnenntler  n 
would  have  held  hml  their  harbours  rcDiainiKl  upon.     In  later  tiiuu  Ephesoa 
loct  its  httrbuur,  aad  trade  paativd  to  Smyrna. 
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II. — The  Rock-sculpturks  of  Boohazkeui  and  Euyuk. 


The  wonderful  rock-sculpturea  near  Pteria  are,  as  M,  Perrot 
has  proved,  a  series  of  religious  representations.  I  believe 
tliiit  their  explanation  has  been  hindered  by  one  misconception 
of  Perrot'a,  whose  ancount  is  in  general  accurate  and  sympa- 
thetic. Many  of  the  figures  which  he  considers  male  seemed 
to  me  undoubtedly  female.  I  came  to  Pteria  fresh  from  the 
perusal  at  Ancyra  of  the  only  copy  of  M.  Perrot's  Voifage  that 
exists  in  Asia  Minor;  but,  after  two  hours'  examination,  Sir  C. 
Wilson  and  I  both  came  independently  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  the  majority  of  the  figures  were  female.  We  were  for- 
tunately able  to  remain  a  second  day  at  Pteria,  and  I  spent  about 
five  hours  examining  every  figure  specially  in  this  regard. 
In  many  cases  the  sex  is  quite  uncertain,  but  only  a  few  are 
certainly  male,  and  a  large  number  are  certainly  female. 
On  the  whole,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sculptures 
were  the  monument  of  a  religion  in  which  the  female  sex 
played  a  much  more  important  part  than  the  male,  and  that 
in  various  cases  where  the  sex  was  doubtful,  the  probability 
lay  on  the  female  side.  Bachofen  [dan  Mutten-eclit),  along  with 
many  untenable  hypotheses,  has  shown  how  great  an  influence 
belonged  to  the  woman  in  Asia  Minor,  and  this  influence  is 
'  of  course  creative  of  or  dependent  on  religious  sanction  :  and 
Gelzer  has  proved  that  the  Lydian  religion  attached  special 
importance  to  the  female  (Rhein.  Mus.  xxxv.  p.  516).  The 
character  of  the  sculptures  at  Pteria  is  therefore  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  Asia  Miuor.'^ 

Two  facta  suggest  a  false  idea  as  to  the  sex  of  the  figures. 
In  the  first  place  the  great  mass  of  the  figures  fall  into  two 
long  lines  turned  towards  a  central  point.  The  series  of 
figures  on  tbe  left  is  headed  by  three  gods,  that  on  the  right 

'  These  not«'«  are  printed  oolely  from  the  wish  to  call  attRDtinn  to  n  remarkable 
l.teries  of  wulptttrcii,  ■which  have  as  yet  been  Hlmo^t  eomplettly  neglected.  In  our 
'  lurried  joiirup)-  there  was  no  opportuiiitv  of  eiamininjr  ihem  sutUcienily.  Nuw 
Herr  Ilennauu  has  bi«n  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  C(i«t8  to  the  Bi'rliii 
,  Muiieuni,  and  there  is  every  reaiion  to  hope  tLat  the  seulptures  will  soon  be  aoces- 
I  nble  to  study. 

*  This  view  was  not  miggested  by  a  preconceived  theory  ;  in  reality  it  mg-gcRted 
ideag  which  have  gmduftUy  led  to  the  general  theory  »i  euxly  hittory  ia  Asia 
lliuor  here  and  eltewhere  cxpreaMed. 
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by  a  goddess ;  almost  all  the  figures  on  the  right  are  clearlj 
female,  several  of  those  on  the  left  are  equally  clearly  male. 
Hence  the  idea  arose  that  the  figures  of  the  right  are  female, 
of  the  left  male.  But  this  idea  cannot  be  carried  out  com- 
pletely. The  goddess  who  leads  the  procession  on  the  right  is 
followed  immediately  by  a  youthful  god  standing  on  a  leopard ; 
and  in  the  series  to  the  left  there  are  several  female  figures. 

In  the  second  place,  the  wearing  of  the  short  tuuic  seems 
to  prove  thut  more  than  half  the  figures  are  male.  Closer 
examination  makes  this  doubtful.  Most  of  the  figures  are 
armed,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  women  are  going  to  fight 
they  cannot  wear  long  sweeping  robes.  Female  warriors  were 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  religion  of 
Asia  Minor  and  particulaily  of  Cappadocia  ;  and  T  should  not 
hesitate  to  consider  the  twelve  armed  figures'  in  the  narrow 
passage  opposite  the  most  mysterious  and  perhaps  the  most 
sacred  figures  of  the  whole  to  be  Amazons. 

The  idea  of  women  as  fighting  and  as  warlike,  finds  its 
religious  justification  in  the  warlike  goddess  who  was  one  of 
the  chief  manifestations  of  divinity  :  and  the  masculine  air, 
the  short  dresN,  the  flatness  of  the  bosom,  are  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  a  religion,  of  which  it  is  characteristic  to  raise  itself 
above  the  distinction  of  sex.  Its  essence*  lies  in  the  adoratioa 
under  various  forms  of  the  life  of  nature,  that  life  subject 
apparently  to  death,  yet  never  dying,  but  reproducing  itself 
in  new  forms,  different,  and  yet  the  same.  This  perpetual 
self-identity  under  varying  forms,  this  annihilation  of  death 
through  the  power  of  aelf-reproduction,  was  the  object  of  the 
enthusiastic  worship  of  Asia  Minor  with  all  its  self-abandoa- 
ment,  its  periodic  of  complete  immersion  in  the  divine  nature 
and  of  superiority  to  all  moral  distinctions  and  human  ties, 
its  mixture  of  the  obscenest  symbolism  and  the  most  sublime 
truths.  Q'he  mystery  of  self-reproduction,  of  self-identity 
amid  diversity,  is  the  key  to  explain  all  the  repulsive  legends 
that  cluster  round  that  woi-ship,  and  all  the  manifold  rnani* 

'  Perrot,  Voyiigti  ArohColofriqiio,  pi.  62. 

•  1  must  here  aiwunK'  uiipnivwi  thut  theory  of  the  character  of  Phiygiau  religioo 
which  iitam  re<iuiied  by  the  facti  uf  itt  history. 
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festations  or  embodiments  of  the  divine  life  that  are  carved 
on  the  rocks  of  Pteria.  The  parent  is  the  child,  the  mother 
is  the  daughter,  the  father  the  son  ;  they  seem  to  men 
different ;  religion  teaches  that  they  are  the  same,  that  death 
and  birth  are  only  two  aspects  of  one  idea,  and  that  the  birth 
is  only  the  completion  of  the  incomplete  apparent  death. 

One  of  the  central  ideas  in  the  religion  is  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  8CX  is  not  ultimate,  is  only  an  appcti ranee,  and 
not  a  real  element  of  the  divino  life.  In  its  essence  that 
life  is  self-complete,  self-sufficient,  continually  existent ;  the 
idea  of  death  comes  in  with  the  idea  of  sex,  of  incomplete- 
ness, of  diversity.  The  goddess  is  the  earth,  the  Mother; 
the  god  is  the  Heaven,  the  Father ;  the  ultimate  divinity 
-comprehends  both  heaven  and  earth,  both  god  and  goddess. 
Hence  arises  the  idea  which  appears  in  Greek  art  as  the 
Hermaphrodite,  merely  a  rude  symbolical  expression  of  the 
unreality  of  sexual  distinction.  Hence  also  arises  the  ten- 
dency to  confuse  or  to  obliterate  the  distinction  of  sex  in  the 
gods,  to  represent  the  goddess  with  the  chiiriictcr  of  the 
man,  the  god  as  womanly  and  effeminate  ;  while  the  priest 
of  the  religion  must  be  neither  male  nor  female. 

The  wearing  of  bracelets  and  earrings  is  of  course  not  pe- 
culiar to  women,  but  is  practised  in  many  countries  by  men. 
But  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  could  not  find  them  on  any 
figure  certainl}'  male  with  one  exception,  and  this  exception 
furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  they  were  in  Cappadocia 
a  feminine  ornament.  It  is  a  figure  that  occurs  three 
times  at  Boghaztceui,  and  twice  at  Euyuk,'  and  M.  Perrot 
rightly  comes  to  the  conclusion  -  that  it  must  be  the  high 
priest ;  and  it  is  easy  to  recognize  in  it  the  effeminate 
character,  the  soft  outlines,  the  long  sweeping  dress,  the 
ornaments  of  the  eunuch  high  priest  so  well  known  in  the 
cultus  of  Cybele.'     This  view,  to  which  M.  Perrot  inclines, 

'  Perrot,  pi  42,  47,  50,  fit,  58.  Enytilc  is  five  Iwnrs  north  of  Pteria.  Here, 
out  of  the  sid«  of  oDti  of  the  large  ortiGcial  "  mounds  of  Scmiramia,"  appear  the 
doorwar  and  front,  covered  with  aculpturea,  of  some  great  palace  or  temple. 

'  D.  337. 

'  I  must  howerer  add  that  at  Ibriz  both  the  hushandnian-god  and  his  bearded 
priest  wear  eurriugs.    Ljrdiun  men  wore  earrings  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  31). 
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is  made  quite  certain  by  the  subject  of  the  following  slab  at 
Euyuk,  which  was  not  seen  by  him  :  Sir  0.  "Wilson  got  the 
villagers  to  turn  over  a  block,  and  disclosed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  of  the  whole  series. 

The  accompanying  plan  shows  the  position  of  this  slab, 
which  is  lettered  Z. 
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It  is  on  the  right  hand  as  one  enters  the  great  door- 
way, guarded  by  the  two  Sphinxes  (9  and  10).  The  two 
blocks  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  (7  and  8}  are  each 
6  feet  6  inches  long;  so  that  the  length  of  the  entrance 
way  is  exactly  13  feet.  Now  Z  is  7  feet  3  inches  long,  and 
the  block  (11)  is  5  feet  9  inches  long,  so  that  these  two 
exactly  fill  up  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  way.  It  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  sculpture  on  the  side  of  the 
block  (11);  while  on  the  short  end  which  forms  the  first 
slab  of  the  series  in  the  front  wall,  the  seated  deity, 
Perrot,  pi.  66,  is  carved.  Both  the  blocks  (7  and  8) 
on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  way  are  adorned  with 
reliefs ;  one  of  those  on  the  right  side  is  carved,  and  the 
other  is  left  plain.  I  know  no  explanation  of  the  apparent 
anomaly. 

At  the  right  hand  of  the  scene  on  the  slab  (Z)  a  deity 
sits  with  the  feet  resting  on  a  footstool,  one  in  front  of  the 
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other;  tlie  figure  is  much  worn,  but  in  all  that  remains  it  is 
exactly  the  same  aa  the  seated  goddess  on  pi.  66.  Towards 
this  deity  a  procession  ad^'ances,  headed  by  the  figure  of 
whlt;h  we  are  speaking.  Ilis  dress  is  the  same  as  in  all  the 
scenes  where  Perrot  has  engraved  him  :  in  his  right  baud 
he,  as  usual,  holds  the  lituus,  while  with  the  left  he  pours 
from  an  oinochoe  a  libation,  which  falls  on  the  front  foot  of 
the  seated  deity.  Behind  him  is  the  priestess,  with  her 
hands  in  the  position  that  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
women  in  the  art  of  Cappadocia.  The  right  hand  holds  out 
some  round  object  in  front  of  her  face,  the  left  hand  carries 
some  object  to  her  mouth.  It  is  now  impoaaible  to  tell 
whether  she  wore  earrings.  She  is  dressed  in  the  long 
sweeping  dress  which  she  wears  in  the  scene  on  pi.  50, 
fig.  1.  Behind  her  come  two  other  figures,  which  arc  much 
worn  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  dressed  in  short  tunics  and  a 
cloak  which  hangs  so  as  to  cover  one  leg  and  leave  the 
advanced  leg  bare.  The  figures  at  the  extremities  of  this 
slab  have  been  destroyed  by  the  small  stones  on  which  it  has 
fallen.  Fortunately  the  two  in  the  middle  have  not  suffered 
80  much,  and  it  aeems  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  tbey  are 
the  chief  priest  and  priestess  of  the  cultus;  and  the  same 
view  is  suggested  by  the  scene  on  pi.  56  (Perrot).  Here 
also  the  subject  seems  to  be  a  procession  approaching  the 
divine  presence.  An  altar  of  peculiar  shape  is  placed  in. 
front  of  a  small  figure  of  a  bull,  evidently  a  religious  symbol, 
standing  on  a  high  pedestal.  The  very  same  male  and 
female  figures,  in  the  same  dress,  the  male  carrying  in  his 
right  hand  the  lituus,  approach  the  altar.  The  priestess 
wears  earrings. 

At  Boghazkeui  the  priest  is  seen  three  times  (pis.  42,  47, 
50,  51).  On  pi.  50-1  he  is  represented  walking  beside  a  tall 
figure,  whose  arm  is  affectionately  twined  round  his  neck, 
Perrot  would  fain  make  this  pair  a  man  and  woman,  but  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  little  figure  is  clearly  male. 
To  our  eyes  the  tall  figure  is  equally  clearly  female.  It  is  in 
high  relief,  and  the  face  stands  out  from  the  rock  with  an 
exquisitely  delicate  contour — bold,  determined,  and  yet  femi- 
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the  most  famous  of  all  the  centres  of  Cybele-worship,  and  also 
a  great  commercial  city  (Strab.  xii.  p.  567). 

Next  it  passed  by  Orcistos,  the  old  city  which,  in  its  bter 
decline,  still  boasted  of  the  ancient  roads  that  passed  throoglt 
it  and  of  the  early  kings  who  glorified  its  history  (see  Momm- 
sen's  commentary  on  C.I.L.  iii.  No.  352,  p.  67).  In  another 
place  I  have  traced  the  gradual  decay  of  Orcistos  and 
the  other  ancient  cities  of  the  district,  and  the  rise  of  the 
later  city  Nacoleia,  showing  the  connexion  between  the 
prosperity  of  each  and  the  road  on  which  it  lay.^ 

Thence  the  road  went  straight  west  to  cross  the  Phrygian 
mountains.  It  passed  through  the  rock  neeropolis  beside  the 
Tomb  of  Midas,  and  close  to  the  important  city,  which  hai 
been  described  in  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.  1882,  pt.  i.  At  the 
point  where  it  entered  on  the  valley  in  which  these  remains 
are  situated  a  strong  fort  on  a  rocky  hill  commanded  it ; 
this  fort,  now  called  Pishmish  Kalessi,  has  been  described 
and  engraved  by  M.  Perrot  (p.  144  and  pi.  8).  The 
road  can  still  be  actually  traced  in  the  rock  beneath  the 
fort,  and  a  few  miles  north-west,  beside  Doghanlu  EaleoL 
In  corroboration  of  this  bold  statement,  I  may  quote  a 
sentence  from  a  letter  of  Sir  0.  Wilson,  written  from  quite 
another  point  of  view  :  "  The  fragments  of  a  road  we  saw 
near  the  old  Phrygian  city  ....  I  could  not  be  certain  of 
without  laying  down  ray  sketches ;  it  at  any  rate  crossed  the 
Phrygian  mountains  more  or  less  at  right  angles."  The 
road  is  made  like  the  early  Greek  roads,  described  by  Col. 
Mure  {Tour  in  Greece,  ii.  p.  251)  and  by  Curtios  (Oetch,  d. 
Wegebatts  b.  d.  Or.  p.  13).  Two  parallel  ruts  for  carriage- 
wheels  to  run  easily  are  cut  in  the  rock.'  I  have  traced 
exactly  such  a  rock  at  Phocaea,  coming  from  the  old  miU<- 
stone  quarries  down  to  the  water.  This  road  is  therefore  no 
Boman  work,  it  belongs  to  an  older  stage  of  civilization  and 
an  older  system  of  routes. 

>  Joum.  Hell.  Stud.  188-2,  pt.  i.  "Insert,  fr.  Xacoleia." 
'  I  have  unfortunately  no  note  of  the  breadth  between  the  wheel*.    Oa  tte 
breadth  of  Qreck  waggun-roods  see  Mitth.  Inst.  Ath.  iii.  p.  29. 
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It  went  on  slightly  north  of  west  to  Eirki  (i.«.  "  Forty 
Aghaa"),  where  an  old  Tillage  named  Pontanoa  was  situ- 
ated in  the  Roman  period.  At  this  point  it  crossed  the 
mountains,  which  form  a  plateau  running  north  and  south 
with  perpendicular  sides.  Thence  the  course  of  the  road 
is  quite  uncertain : '  it  joined  the  Hermus  valley  at  some 
point,  and  crossed  the  Eatakekaumene  probably  near  Coloe, 
the  great  priestly  centre  of  the  district.  It  entered  the 
middle  Ilermus  valley  just  opposite  Sardis,  passed  close 
beside  lake  Coloe  and  the  Lydian  necropolis,  and  ended  at 
the  nearest  strong  point  on  the  opposite  mountains,  the  steep 
hill  on  which  Sardis  was  founded. 

Such  was  the  main  road  across  Asia  Minor  in  the  earliest 
period  to  which  our  knowledge  extends  :  it  was  maintained 
in  defiance  of  the  natural  difficulties,  through  the  necessity 
for  intercourse  between  Sardis  and  the  north-east ;  and  when 
Sardis  ceased  to  be  a  capital  city  and  Pteria  disappeared  from 
history,  this  road  also  sank  into  decay.  It  was  unsuited  for 
a  commercial  route,  and  trade  with  the  east  either  turned 
towards  Sinope,  or  was  under  the  Persians  carried  across 
Lycaonia  to  Celaenae  and  the  Lycus  valley.  The  latter  road 
is  the  one  of  which  we  hear  throughout  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  period ;  but  Strabo  (p.  539)  knew  that  it  was  not  an 
ancient  route.  The  red  earth  of  Cappadocia  was  called 
Sinopic,  being  brought  by  Sinope  before  the  land  trade-route 
had  grown.  Another  probable  route  of  this  early  period 
has  been  described  in  the  Bulletin  de  Corresp.  Hell.  1882 
(July) ;  it  led  from  the  city  of  the  Midas-Necropolis  by 
Ayazeen  and  Hieropolis  (Sandukli),  in  an  almost  straight 
line  south  to  Celaenue. 

As  civilization  found  new  centres,  a  new  road-system  was 

I  It  perlupt  ptMcd  Uirongh  Beniutoa  (Altuntash),  with  its  prie«tlj  college, 
Benneitai,  of  'imv*  Bennios.  This  suppodtion  connects  it  with  a  reli^otu  centre, 
kod  coincidet  with  a  route  markrd  by  nature  and  etiil  followed,  by  Ushak  and 
Kottla.  It  may  alio  hare  gone  throosh  Konni,  a  iitill  unknown  alto,  which  whi 
certainly  not  very  far  from  th«  line  oi  the  road.  Tbu  name  may  be  an  old  reli- 
giooi  one,  like  Apollo  Knnneio*  with  hit  hereditary  priests  the  Knnnidai  at 
Atbnu.  The  most  probable  route  however  is  by  Au'cyra,  and  thence  down  the 
Ilemus  by  Kadoi  to  Coloe. 
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required.  The  connection  betireen  Asia  Minor  and  the  East 
was  broken.  The  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods  encouraged 
a  system  in  which  Ephesus  was  the  port  where  the  merchan- 
dize of  Asia  Minor  was  collected  for  transport  to  the  Wert. 
Apameia-Celaenae  and  Mazaca-Caesareia  w^ere  the  two  chief 
emporia  of  the  interior,  to  which  the  productions  of  the 
country  were  brought,  and  the  great  road  was  that  which 
connected  these  three  important  cities.  The  foundation  of 
Constantinople  introduced  a  new  centre  and  a  new  system  of 
roads,  which  has  lasted  till  the  present  time.  The  great  lines 
of  communication  all  lead  to  Constantinople.  Apameia  is 
now  no  longer  on  the  direct  road ;  and  though  nothing  can 
altogether  neutralize  the  advantages  of  ita  splendid  situation, 
which  will  become  once  more  apparent  when  the  railway 
reaches  it,  its  history  has  been  a  declining  one  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople.  Caesareia-Mazaca,  on  the  con- 
trary, continued  as  important  as  ever  under  the  new  system. 
It  is  as  well  placed  for  the  connexion  with  Constantinople  as 
for  that  with  Ephesus  and  Rome,  and  it  continues  to  he  the 
great  eastern  centre  of  trade. 

Each  of  these  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Asia  Minor 
must  be  separately  studied;  in  each  it  will  be  found  that 
certain  points  are  of  great  importance,  which  are  of  no 
consequence  in  the  others,  and  hardly  a  case  exists  where 
the  same  city  has  maintained  its  importance  through  all 
three.  In  the  first  period  Sinope  and  Miletus  for  the  sea- 
home  traffic,  Pteria  and  Sardis  for  the  land  roads,  were  the 
chief  centres.  In  the  second  period,  Ephesus,^  Apameia  and 
Caesareia  took  their  place.  In  the  third  period,  all  tend  to 
Constantinople. 

'  Ephesus  takes  the  place  which  Miletas  or  anj  port  on  the  Maeander  ralley 
would  hare  held  had  their  harbours  remained  open.  In  later  time  Ephesiu  aJao 
lost  its  harbour,  and  trade  pass«)d  to  Smyrna. 
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II. — The  R0CK-8CULPTURK8  OF  BooHAZKBUi  and  Euyuk.' 

The  wonderful  rock-sculptures  near  Pteria  are,  as  M.  Perrot 
has  proved,  a  series  of  religious  rcprescDtations.  I  believe 
that  their  explanation  has  been  hindered  by  one  misconception 
of  Perrot's,  whose  account  is  in  general  accurate  and  sympa- 
thetic. Many  of  the  figures  which  he  considers  male  seemed 
to  me  undoubtedly  female.  I  came  to  Pteria  fresh  from  the 
perusal  at  Ancyra  of  the  only  copy  of  M.  Perrot's  Voyage  that 
exists  in  Asia  Minor;  but,  after  two  hours'  examination,  Sir  C. 
Wilson  and  I  both  came  independently  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  the  majority  of  the  figures  were  female.  We  were  for- 
tunatcly  able  to  remain  a  second  day  at  Pteria,  and  I  spent  about 
five  hours  examining  every  figure  specially  in  this  regard. 
In  many  cases  the  sex  is  quite  uncertain,  but  only  a  few  are 
certainly  male,  and  a  large  number  are  certainly  female. 
On  the  whole,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sculptures 
were  the  monument  of  a  religion  in  which  the  female  sex 
played  a  much  more  important  part  than  the  male,  and  that 
in  various  cases  where  the  sex  was  doubtful,  the  probability 
lay  on  the  female  side.  Bachofen  {das  Mutterrechf),  along  with 
many  untenable  hypotheses,  has  shown  how  great  an  influence 
belonged  to  the  woman  in  Asia  Minor,  and  this  influence  is 
of  course  creative  of  or  dependent  on  religious  sanction  :  and 
Gelzer  has  proved  that  the  Lydian  religion  attached  special 
importance  to  the  female  (Kbein.  Mus.  xxxv.  p.  516).  The 
character  of  the  sculptures  at  Pteria  is  therefore  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  Asia  Minor.' 

Two  facts  suggest  a  false  idea  as  to  the  sex  of  the  figures. 
In  the  first  place  the  great  mass  of  the  figures  fall  into  two 
long  lines  turned  towards  a  central  point.  The  series  of 
figures  on  the  left  is  headed  by  three  gods,  that  on  the  right 

'  Theae  note*  are  printed  solely  from  the  wish  to  call  att<>ntion  to  a  remarkable 
■aid  of  tculptorei,  which  hare  a«  jet  been  almo«t  completely  neglected.  In  our 
honied  joarnej  there  was  no  opportunitv  of  examining  them  suniciently.  Now 
Harr  Hermann  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  casts  to  the  Berlin 
Mnaeam,  and  there  is  erery  reason  to  hope  that  the  Kulptures  will  soon  be  accea- 
•ibia  to  study. 

•  This  Tiew  was  not  snegested  by  a  preconceived  theory  ;  in  reality  it  suggested 
idaM  which  hare  graduidly  led  to  the  general  theory  of  early  history  in  Asia 
Miaoc  here  and  elsewhere  expressed. 
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by  a  goddess ;  almost  all  the  figures  on  the  right  are  cletrij 
female,  several  of  those  on  the  left  are  equally  clearly  nulfl. 
Hence  the  idea  arose  that  the  figures  of  the  rig^ht  are  female, 
of  the  left  male.  But  this  idea  cannot  be  carried  out  com- 
pletely. The  goddess  who  leads  the  procession  on  the  right  ii 
followed  immediately  by  a  youthful  god  standing  on  a  leopard; 
and  in  the  series  to  the  left  there  are  several  female  figures. 

In  the  second  place,  the  wearing  of  the  short  tunic  seems 
to  prove  that  more  than  half  the  figures  are  male.  Closer 
examination  makes  this  doubtful.  Most  of  the  fiigures  are 
armed,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  women  are  going  to  fight 
they  cannot  wear  long  sweeping  robes.  Female  warriors  were 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  religion  of 
Asia  Minor  and  particularly  of  Cappadocia ;  and  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  consider  the  twelve  armed  figures*  in  the  narrow 
passage  opposite  the  most  mysterious  and  perhaps  the  most 
sacred  figures  of  the  wliole  to  be  Amazons. 

The  idea  of  women  as  fighting  and  as  warlike,  finds  its 
religious  justification  in  the  warlike  goddess  who  was  one  of 
the  chief  manifestations  of  divinity  :  and  the  masculine  air, 
the  short  dress,  the  flatness  of  the  bosom,  are  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  a  religion,  of  which  it  is  characteristic  to  raise  itself 
above  the  distinction  of  sex.  Its  essence*  lies  in  the  adoration 
under  various  forms  of  the  life  of  nature,  that  life  subject 
apparently  to  death,  yet  never  dying,  but  reproducing  itself 
in  new  forms,  diifcrent,  and  yet  the  same.  This  perpetual 
self-identity  under  varying  forms,  this  annihilation  of  death 
tlirough  the  power  of  self-reproduction,  w^as  the  object  of  the 
entliusiastic  worship  of  Asia  Minor  with  all  its  self-abandon- 
ment, its  periods  of  complete  immersion  in  the  divine  nature 
and  of  superiority  to  all  moral  distinctions  and  human  ties, 
its  mixture  of  the  obscenest  symbolism  and  the  most  sublime 
truths.  The  mystery  of  self- reproduction,  of  self-identity 
amid  diversity,  is  the  key  to  explain  all  the  repulsive  legends 
that  cluster  round  that  worship,  and  all  the  manifold  mani- 

•  Porrot,  Voynge  Archfolopiqup,  pi.  52. 

*  I  must  hi-rc  aHsiinif  unpruTvd  that  thcoiy  of  the  character  of  Phtyguo  religim 
which  seenu  rttiuirud  by  the  facts  of  its  history. 
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festations  or  eiabodiments  of  the  divine  life  that  are  carved 
on  the  rocks  of  Pteria.  The  parent  is  the  child,  the  mother 
IB  the  daughter,  the  father  the  son  ;  they  seem  to  men 
diflforent ;  religion  teaches  that  they  are  the  same,  that  death 
and  birth  are  only  two  aspects  of  one  idea,  and  that  the  birth 
is  only  the  completion  of  the  incomplete  apparent  death . 

One  of  the  central  ideas  in  the  religion  is  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  sex  is  not  ultimate,  is  only  an  appearance,  and 
not  a  real  element  of  the  divine  life.  In  its  essence  that 
life  is  self-complete,  self-sufficient,  continually  existent ;  the 
idea  of  death  comes  in  with  the  idea  of  sex,  of  incomplete- 
ness,  of  diversity.  The  goddess  is  the  earth,  the  Mother ; 
the  god  is  the  Ileaven,  the  Father ;  the  ultimate  divinity 
comprehends  both  heaven  and  earth,  both  god  and  goddess. 
Hence  arises  the  idea  which  appears  in  Greek  art  as  the 
Hermaphrodite,  merely  a  rude  symbolical  expression  of  the 
unreality  of  sexual  distinction.  Hence  also  arises  the  ten- 
dency to  confuse  or  to  obliterate  the  distinction  of  sex  in  the 
gods,  to  represent  the  goddess  with  the  character  of  the 
man,  the  god  as  womanly  and  effeminate ;  while  the  priest 
of  the  religion  must  be  neither  male  nor  female. 

The  wearing  of  bracelets  and  earrings  is  of  course  not  pe- 
culiar to  women,  but  is  practised  in  many  countries  by  men. 
But  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  could  not  find  them  on  any 
figure  certainly  male  with  one  exception,  and  this  exception 
furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  they  were  in  Cappadocia 
a  feminine  ornament.  It  is  a  figure  that  occurs  three 
timra  at  Boghazkeui,  and  twice  at  Euyuk,'  and  M.  Perrot 
rightly  comes  to  the  conclusion  ^  that  it  must  be  the  high 
priest ;  and  it  is  easy  to  recognize  in  it  the  effeminate 
character,  the  soft  outlines,  the  long  sweeping  dress,  the 
ornaments  of  the  eunuch  high  priest  so  well  known  in  the 
cultus  of  Cybele.*     This  view,  to  which  M.  Perrot  inclines, 

*  P«rrot,  pL  43,  47,  60,  61,  66.  Enyvk  ii  Are  horn*  north  of  Pteria.  Here, 
oat  of  the  ude  of  one  of  the  l*r|^  utificuil  "  moanda  of  Seminniu,"  appear  the 
doorwar  and  front,  eorered  with  aculptures,  of  some  great  palace  or  temple. 

*  ».  337. 

*  I  muot  however  add  that  at  Ibriz  both  the  hiubandniao-god  and  his  bearded 
prieat  wear  earringt.    Ljdian  men  wore  earringi  (Xen.  Anmi.  iiL  1,  31). 
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m  otber ;  the  figure  ia  mach  worn,  but  in  all  that  remains  it  is 
i:k  exactly  the  same  as  the  seated  godden  on  pi.  66.  Towards 
ik  this  deity  a  procession  advances,  headed  by  the  figure  of 
I  which  we  are  speaking.  Hia  dress  is  the  same  as  in  all  the 
iji  scenes  where  Perrot  has  engraved  him :  in  his  right  hand 
he,  as  usual,  holds  the  lituus,  while  with  the  left  he  pours 
from  an  oinochoe  a  libation,  which  falls  on  the  front  foot  of 
the  seated  deity.  Behind  him  is  the  priestess,  with  her 
hands  in  the  position  that  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
women  in  the  art  of  Cappadocia.  The  right  hand  holds  out 
■ome  round  object  in  front  of  her  face,  the  left  hand  carries 
aome  object  to  her  mouth.  It  is  now  impossible  to  tell 
whether  she  wore  earrings.  She  is  dressed  in  the  long 
■weeping  dress  which  she  wears  in  the  scene  on  pi.  56, 
fig.  1.  Behind  her  come  two  other  figures,  which  are  much 
worn  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  dressed  in  short  tunics  and  a 
cloak  which  hangs  so  as  to  cover  one  leg  and  leave  the 
advanced  leg  bare.  The  figures  at  the  extremities  of  this 
slab  have  been  destroyed  by  the  small  stones  on  which  it  has 
fallen.  Fortunately  the  two  in  the  middle  have  not  suffered 
so  much,  and  it  seems  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  they  are 
the  chief  priest  and  priestess  of  the  cultus ;  and  the  same 
view  is  suggested  by  the  scene  on  pi.  56  (Perrot).  Here 
also  the  subject  seems  to  be  a  procession  approaching  the 
divine  presence.  An  altar  of  peculiar  shape  is  placed  in 
front  of  a  small  figure  of  a  bull,  evidently  a  religious  symbol, 
standing  on  a  high  pedestal.  The  ver}'  same  male  and 
female  figures,  in  the  same  dress,  the  male  carrying  in  his 
right  hand  the  littitu,  approach  the  altar.  The  priestess 
wears  earrings. 

At  Boghazkeui  the  priest  is  seen  three  times  (pis.  42,  47, 
50,  51).  On  pi.  50-1  he  is  represented  walking  beside  a  tall 
figure,  whose  arm  is  affectionately  twined  round  his  neck. 
Perrot  would  fain  make  this  pair  a  man  and  woman,  but  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  little  figure  is  clearly  male. 
To  our  ej'es  the  toll  figure  is  equally  clearly  female.  It  is  in 
high  relief,  and  the  face  stands  out  from  the  rock  with  an 
exquisitely  delicate  contour — bold,  determined,  and  yet  femi- 
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nine.  The  figure  is  tar  the  finest  of  all  the  aeries,  and  look* 
almost  like  the  creation  of  a  different  art.  In  the  midst  of 
rude  work  and  inartistic  symbolism,  it  recalled  to  me  the 
Amazons  of  the  MaussoUeuin  frieze.'  It  is  evidently  tbe 
NtKT}(f>6po';  6ed  of  an  inscription  of  Comana  (Journ.  PhiloL 
188"2),  the  warlike  goddess  who  was  characteristic  of  the 
Asia  Minor  worship.  Like  the  L)'dian  Omphale,  she  bears 
the  weapons,  and  her  male  companion  is  the  efifeminate  and 
un  warlike  god. 

This  compunlon  is  Atya,  at  once  her  favourite  and  her 
priest,  her  son  and  her  paramour.  The  god  was  the  type  of 
all  succeeding  priests,  who  bore  at  Pessinus  his  name  as  aa 
official  title  ;  -  each  priest  wore  the  insignia,  and  was  said 
to  imitate  the  self-rautllation  of  the  god.  That  priests  and 
priefiteesea  should  wear  the  dress,  bear  the  name,  and  represent 
the  personality,  of  the  god  whom  thej'  served,  was  common 
in  Greek  religion  also.  The  priests  of  Bacchus  were  Bacobot, 
the  female  celebrants  Bacchai;  the  priests  of  Sabos  or  Sabuzios 
were  also  called  Saboi ;  and  many  other  examples  tnav  be 
found  in  Hermann,  Lehrb.  d.  Gr.  Rel.  §  37. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  priest  appears  shows  how 
groat  was  his  importance  in  the  religion,  and  his  influenm 
among  the  people.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  god  living 
always  among  his  people  and  explaining  to  them  alvra\'A 
through  the  oracle,  whicii  was  a  never-failing  accompaniment 
of  the  Asian  religion,  the  will  of  iieaven.  This  is  in  complet* 
agreement  with  all  that  we  know  of  political  organization  and 
government  among  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  before  they  vren 
affected  by  Greek  influence.  Either  tiie  priesthood  compre- 
hended the  kinghood  in  ilself  and  exercised  supreme  power,  or 
the  priest  was  at  least  coordinate  with  the  king  in  rank  and 
social  power.'     The  same  thought  is  suggested  by  the  scene 

'  Ono  who  look.'  at  llic  pl,iU«  in  Pi'irot,  60  and  ol,  will  at  once  ■*ay  tliot  I  mm 
yrcotiK  iiti  tljin  jKiiiit,  anil  tlmt  tliC'  ttfrurf'  is  (.t'rlaitily  fi'iniilf.  liut  }>«forR  ladcinr 
ono  slioulil  Uenr  in  miuil  tluit  tlu-  photii^rrnpii  un  pi.  <5l  i?  uwlcni,  nnd  lUnt  the 
druwing  on  pi.  5U,  being  made  by  one  who  thought  the  figure  mule,  loAua  all  Dig 
leminiuo  churaett'r. 

'  See  InN-r.  published  by  Mordtmnnn,  "  Gonlium,  Pessinos,  >ind  SivrihuoLr  " 
Hunrh.  Gel.  Auz.  180'.!.  ' 

*  Str.  p,  6fi7  :  t'urlius  on  Ephediui  history,  Britr,  Qttch.  Eliiiia*, 
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on  pi.  47  (Perrot).  Here  tlie  priest  is  represented  as  of 
Biiperhuraan  size,  standing  with  his  fuet  on  two  large  objects, 
in  shape  like  cones  with  rounded  points ;  these  are  quite 
different  in  character  and  form  from  the  mountains  on  which 
the  gods  stand.  He  is  evidently  the  apparent  god,  coordi- 
nated with  the  other  manifestations  of  the  divine  nature  on 
the  rocks  around,  smaller  in  size  than  the  greatest  of  these, 
but  larger  than  many  of  them.  In  all  the  three  cases  where 
this  figure  occurs  at  Pteria,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  remark- 
able symbol :  this  symbol  is  not  always  the  same,  but  the 
three  are  only  slight  modifications  of  one  type.  The  varia- 
tions are  doubtless  of  great  importance,  and  will  in  time 
perhaps  throw  much  light  on  tlie  scenes  in  which  they  occur. 
They  are  all  composed  of  symbols,  such  as  occur  in  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  that  are  characteristic  of  the  rock- 
sculptures  of  Asia  Minor,  so  placed  together  so  as  to  form 
something  like  a  tiais/ios,  bounded  on  each  side  by  two  Ionic 
columns.  In  the  example  of  pi.  47,  a  figure  of  a  man  ia 
peculiar  dress,  standing  on  a  long  boot  laid  on  its  side,  ia 
represented  between  the  columns  :  in  the  example  on  p.  50, 
where  the  goddess  stands  beside  her  priest,  the  same  position 
is  occupied  by  what  Perrot  considers  to  be  undoubtedly  a 
p/iaflus. 

It  follows  from  the  nature  of  this  religion  that  on  the 
rocks  of  Pteria  we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  diversity  of 
divine  personages  many  various  manifestations  of  the  one 
divino  life.  Tlie  attempt  to  explain  them  must  begin  by 
studying  the  cases  where  the  same  figure  is  repeated  with 
slight  variations,  and  must  have  at  its  disposal  either  the 
original  sculptures  or  satisfactory  rcpresenlations  of  them. 
The  photographs  published  by  M.  Perrot,  welcome  as  they 
are,  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  discussion. 
In  every  figure  I  could  see  numberless  details  which  are 
quite  invisible  on  the  photographs  :  the  light  is  very  bad 
among  the  rocks,  the  apparatus  can  often  not  be  put  at  the 
proper  position,  and  nothing  except  eitlier  a  series  of  careftd 
drawings,  made  with  the  help  of  photographs,  or  a  complete 
set  of  casts,  can  supply  the  place  of  the  originals. 
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The  head  of  the  fierios  of  figures  on  the  right  is  a  female 
deity  standing  on  a  lion,  which  has  its  feet  placed  on  four 
mountains.  On  her  head  ia  the  turreted  crown,  which  was 
in  Greece  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Asian  goddew 
Cybele,  but  which,  from  its  frequent  occurrence  at  Pteria, 
can  hardly  bo  more  than  the  mark  of  womanhood,  of  the 
female  sex  in  its  properly  female  function  and  not  as  setting 
aside  the  distinction  between  male  and  female.  She  holds 
her  hands  in  the  attitude  which  is  characteristic  of  women 
in  the  art  of  Cuppudocia ;  tlio  right  hand  raises  a  symbol  in 
front  of  her,  the  left  holds  some  object  towards  her  mouth. 
She  is  followed  by  a  youthful  god  standing  on  a  leopard, 
whose  feet  also  are  planted  on  mountains.  In  this  pair  ono 
must  recognize  the  mother  and  son,  Cybele  and  Atys  in  one 
of  his  manifestations,  Deraeter  and  Dionysos.  The  leopard 
on  which  the  god  stands  is  the  favourite  animal  of  the  Greek 
Dionysos.  A  few  other  examples  of  the  connexion  between 
the  sculptures  of  Pteria  and  the  religion  of  Phrygia  and 
Lydia  have  been  given  in  Joiirn.  Hell.  Stud,  1882.  But  few 
of  the  figures  on  these  rocks  have  their  character  so  plainly 
expressed  as  these  examples  ;  and  without  better  material  for 
study,  the  whole  set  must  remain  unexplained. 

III. — Archaic  Phrygian  Inscriptions. 

The  copies  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  made  very 
carefully,  and  with  special  attention  to  the  forms  of  the 
letters.  I  had  Mordtraann's  copies  of  Noa.  1,  2,  3, 
7,  8  and  9  in  my  hands,  and  compared  them  with  the 
original ;  in  them  I  found  more  than  twenty  inaccuracie*. 
Steuart  is  far  more  trustworthy,  but  he  has  several  faults,  and 
did  not  copy  accurately  the  shape  of  the  letters.  Texior  haa 
also  copied  Nos.  1,  2,  7,  8  and  9.> 


'  Stciinrt,  Anrieiit  Mnnuments  of  Li/dia  mid  Phrt/ffta  ;  Mm-illniHnn,  Sitz 
Bair.  jUml.  !8G2,  p.  35;  Texitr,  Aii'  Mineurr.  As  tho  I'linginn  alplu 
(loen  nnt  iJislidjriiisb  lonp  niid  dhort  vowels,  the  inscriptions  rimnot  lit  tnnnlitvnitei 
tiy  tlie  Gret'k  umbols ;  1  liuvc  thtri't'ori'  nsinl  tlic  Uiini»n  I'liiirnttfr  to  tnuurhbt 
thi'in.  I  shall  often  refer  to  M.  Sclimldt's  rtmnrks  on  ihi^e  inscriptions  [Nfu* 
Ljk.  Stud.  136),  and  to  Pick's  discuwion  of  the  Phrygian  gloMes  id  diia  bi* 
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As  in  all  archaic  Greek  inscriptiona,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish gamma  and  lambthu  One  of  these  ia  represented 
always  by  A,  the  other  is  given  as  T,  or  f-,  or  ^ ,  or  perhaps 
^  .  It  ia  more  in  accordance  with  analogy  to  make  the 
former  gumma,  and  the  latter  lambda  : '  this  reading  gives 
words  easier  to  interpret  in  the  inscriptions.  For  example, 
in  No.  12  we  have  the  choice  between  matar  ktihile  and  malar 
kubige,  in  No.  1  between  /ainliaei  and  gacagtaei. 

Another  diiEcult  symbol  occurs  in  two  forms,  used  in 
the  same  word  in  Nos.  2  and  5  :  the  forms  are  5)  and 
\  .*  It  occurs  in  tho  first  syllable  of  a  word  between 
kappa  and  iota  and  can  therefore  hardly  be  koppa.  Nor  can 
it  be  phi,  for  aspirates  are  not  found  in  Phrygian.  It  must 
therefore  be  some  symbol  unknown  in  the  later  Greek  alpha- 
bet, such  as  occur  in  tho  alphabets  of  Caria,  Lycia,  and 
Pamphylia.  The  two  variants  have  very  little  resemblance 
to  one  another,  but  one  of  them  is  not  unlike  the  symbol 
used  in  !a  f  if.  No.  7.  It  is  not  allowable  to  understand  this 
symbol  as  psi,  for  no  symbol  xi  is  known,  and  xi  ia  older  than 
psi  (see  Kirchh.  Gr.  Aiph.  p.  38).  If  the  form  Y  is  a 
variant  of  t* ,  the  sound  may  perhaps  be  a  palatal  sibilant, 
like  that  which  is  represented  by  the  symbol  T  f  or  Y  in 
Carian,  Lycian,  and  Pamphylian.  The  oldest  form  must  then 
be  9  or  f  ,  and  later  forms  are  T,  i^r ,  Y  and  T ,  If  this 
hj'pothesis  be  correct,  K  f  in  the  older  Phrygian  inscriptions 
represents  xi,  which  in  No.  7  (the  latest  of  all  in  my  opinion) 
is  represented  by  K5. 

Zi'ta  is  one  of  the  commonest  symbols.  According  to  Fick 
it  represents  an  original  gh.  It  occurs  frequently  as  the  final 
letter  (see  7,  8,  9),  and  must  in  these  cases  represent  simply 
a  soft  sibilant.     We  find  that  on  coins  of  Brouzos,  the  only 


chapter  of  his  Ehtmnlige  Spracheinluit.  I  mny  add  that  in  every  discrepancy 
between  my  reading  aud  thv  piihlinhol  copies,  the  reader  may  un<l«rstund  that  I 
arpecially  compared  the  older  copy  with  the  stone.  I  made  my  own  copies  of  1, 
2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  compared  them  with  the  older  copies,  and  then  compared  each  with 
the  Ktone.     Time  failed  me  ia  the  cnae  of  4,  6,  6. 

'  The  form  |»  for  lambda  occurs  in  an  archaic  inscription  of  Arcesine  in 
Amor);(i9,  a  Mileaiun  colony  [BuU.  Odht.  Mdl.  1882,  p.  187) :  ^  and  f-  were 
us«d  lor  laiiibda  in  Ar^os. 

^  The  second  form  mny  possibly  be  more  complicated,  as  the  stone  is  worn. 

▼OL.    XT. [new   SZKLEil.]  • 
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autonomous  specimen  spells  tlie  name  with  dgma,  all  the  laWr 
ones  with  zeta : '  and  in  the  inscriptions,  a  final  zcta  occur* 
very  frequently  in  7,  8,  and  9  (the  latest)^  rarely  in  anj 
other. 

Theta  and  H  are  the  only  old  Greek  letters  that  are 
wanting  in  Phrygian.  No  aspirates  occur  either  in  the  early 
Phrygian  or  in  the  Phrj'gisiu  iuscriptious  of  the  Roman 
period  ;  and  cases  occur  where  un  oriijiuul  aspirate  is  reprfr 
sented  by  the  corresponding  consonant.  The  language  had 
therefore,  like  Latin,  lost  the  aspirates  and  did  not  need  the 
tMa.  Perhaps  the  want  of  H  is  accidental,  and  it  might  be 
found  if  longer  inscriptions  were  known. 

Sif)ma  is  represented  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  by  a  seven 
or  five-barred  zigzag,  like  a  serpent :  then  seems  to  come 
a  four-barred  sigma,  and  last,  a  form  with  three  bars,  the 
usual  one  on  early  Greek  inscriptions.  In  the  Attic 
alphabet  the  four-barred  sigma  seems  to  be  later  than  the 
three-barred,  but  in  Naxos,  where  the  alphabet  can  \» 
traced  very  far  back,  the  four  bars  occur  in  the  oldest  known 
inscriptions,  while  the  three  bars  are  known  only  in  thote 
which  are  later,^ 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  how  the  Phrygians  learned 
their  nlpluvbet.  It  is  evident  that  they  use  the  Greek 
alphabet,  and  not  the  Phoenician  ;  they  employ  the  Ujmton, 
and  have  modified  the  same  symbols  to  serve  as  voweU 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  uses  for  this  purpose.  There- 
fore, either  they  learned  from  tlie  Greeks  or  the  Greeks 
from  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  two  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Phry- 
gians originated  the  alphabet.  In  the  first  place  the 
Phrygian  alphabet  has  no  thetay  while  the  Greek  has  this 
Phoenician  symbol.  Secoudlvi  the  original  Phoenician  form 
is  retained  more  closely,  especially  in  the  case  of  iota,  in 
Greek  than  in  Phrygian.  It  seems  certain  that  Phrygian 
was  borrowed  from  Greek  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  de- 


'  iVi«m.  Chrm.  viii.  p.  59:  Atmali,  1861,  p.  149. 

*  Eveu  those  which  are  later  go  hack  nearly  to  the  sixth  century :  we  PritnU, 
AreA.  Ztg.  I87£>,  p.  8i. 
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velopment.  If  so,  liow  did  the  Greek  alphabet  travel  so 
fur  away  from  the  Greek  world  as  the  source  of  the 
Sangarius  ? 

Before  trying  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  look  at 
No.  13,  which  is  inscribed  on  two  sides  of  a  large  block 
of  the  country  stone  in  the  village  of  Euyuk  ;  it  ia  evidently 
the  same  as  that  copied  by  Mordtmaun  in  the  same  place 
(No.  14),  but  he  did  not  observe  that  the  .stone  was  inscribed 
on  two  sides.  It  is  probably  hopeless  to  think  of  explaining 
this  inscription ;  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  beyond  the 
Halya,  in  a  country  where  many  inscriptions  in  hieroglj'pfaics 
occur,  ia  very  remarkable.  Euyuk  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
early  site  where  the  art  and  religion  of  Cappadocia  are 
presented  in  the  same  forms  as  at  Pteria.  The  same  alpha- 
bet with  the  same  peculiar  character,  the  same  elongated 
tan  with  a  little  cross  line  at  the  top,  the  same  6 ve- barred 
si(/ma  of  serpentine  form,  etc.,  occur  at  Euyuk  and  in 
Phrygia.^ 

In  attempting  to  connect  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
past  history  of  Asia  Minor,  this  fact  is  very  important,  and 
two  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  it.  In  the  first  place, 
the  inscription  at  Euyuk  must  be  transliterated  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Phrygian  inscriptions.  In  the  second  place, 
any  theory  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Phrygians  learned  the 
alphabet  must  account  for  the  use  of  the  same  alphabet  in 
Cappadocia. 

The  first  idea  that  occurs  to  one's  mind  is  that  the  Phrj'- 
gians  learned  the  alphabet  from  the  Greeks  of  Ionia.  If  so, 
it  must  have  been  learned  by  the  Lydians  firat,  and  must 
then  have  been  imparted  by  them  to  the  Phrygians,  and 
thence  have  spread  into  Cappadocia  ;  we  should  then  have  an 
instance  where  education  propagated  itself  back  from  the  west 
to  the  east  of  Asia  Minor.  This  could  not  begin  to  take  place 
before  the  rise  of  the  Mermnad  dynasty  and  the  opening  up 

1  I  do  not  tbink  that  the  iusvriplion  {rom  Euvrik  in  symbols  partly  Greek 
Biven  by  Hamiltoa,  Travel*,  i.  p.  a'29,  is  to  bo  relied  on  for  the  lonus  of  the 
fetters.  Hamilton  is  on  accurate  uliscrrer  iu  nuMt  twpecU,  but  he  had  not 
Tvalized  tbo  value  of  suoh  details,  is  is  evident  from  his  Greok  aod  Lotin 
inscriptions. 
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of  Lydia  to  Greek  influence,  i.e.  at  the  Teiy  eailiest  650-(SQ 
Now  all  that  can  be  gathered  as  to  the  state  of  the  Ion 
alpliabet  at  this  time  proves  that  it  was  much,  more  deTdopc 
than  that  from  which  the  Phrygian  is  borrowed.  None* 
our  extant  monuments  go  back  much,  if  at  aU,  beyond  d 
year  COO,  but  at  that  time  it  is  certain  that  the  diatinctioa  < 
the  long  and  short  vowel  0,  the  componnd  conaonants  f  a 
"^f  the  non-Phoenician  symbols  <f>,  y^  had  all  be^i  devdic^ 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Phrygians  learned  t 
alphabet  which  had  none  of  these  later  characteristics ;  an 
it  will  perhaps  appear  that  the  Phrygians  actoally  fdt  th 
want  of  a  long  vowel  symbol,  intermediate  between  a  and  i 
It  is  therefore  not  possible  to  suppose  that  the  alphabet  m 
transmitted  by  this  route  without  putting  it  back  to  a  perio 
when  we  can  find  no  warrant  and  no  analogy  to  pioT 
that  intercourse  existed  between  the  Gh-eeks  and  the  inne 
country.  Only  the  last  necessity  would  jostify  such  ai 
hypothesis. 

The  Phrygian  inscriptions  occur  on  monuments  whiel 
show  no  mark  of  Hellenic  influence,  but  some  of  which  an 
obviously  made  after  the  analogy  of  Oriental  work.  TIh 
style  of  these  monuments,  so  far  as  he  saw  them,  has  led  K 
I'crrot  to  the  same  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  country  was  aJ 
the  time  under  the  influence  of  the  east,  and  was  qnitt 
ignorant  of  Qrcek  art.  Later  than  these  inscribed  monu- 
ments, wo  see  the  art  of  Greece  forcing  its  way  into  the 
country,  and  gradually  establishing  itself  and  ousting  the 
Oriental  character. 

^lorcovcr,  let  us  consider  how  far  we  are  warranted  io 
supposing  that  intercourse  existed  between  the  Ionian  Oneki 
and  the  interior  of  Phrygia,  even  in  the  fifth  century.  II 
seems  probable  that  Herodotus  has  brought  together  all  that 
he  could  learn  of  the  character  and  the  history  of  Asii 
Minor  in  his  great  work.  The  only  references  which  he 
makes  to  Phrygian  history  are:  (1)  the  episode  of  the 
refugee  Adrastus  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  (2)  the  state- 
ment that  it  formed  part  of  the  dominion  of  Croesus,  (3) 
the  tale  of  the  throne  dedicated  by  £ing  Midaa  at  Delphi 
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I 


before  the  time  of  Gyges,  which  is  a  etiitement  that  one 
may  heailatc  to  accept  as  historictih  Of  the  geography  of 
Phrygia  we  learn  nothing  from  Herodotus,  except  his 
account  of  Celaenae  and  the  Lycus  valley.  This  district 
he  had  himself  traversed,'  and  here  his  account  is  minute 
and  careful :  the  contrast  with  his  utter  silence  about  the 
rest  of  Plirj-gia  has  already  been  taken  by  others  as  a 
proof  of  his  ignorance  of  the  country.  Of  Cappadocia  he 
knows  more  than  of  Phrygia :  and  here  the  reason  is  clear. 
lie  had  gone  to  Sinope,  had  coasted  along  past  the  Halys, 
and  had  learned  from  the  Greek  traders  about  the  distance 
across  to  Cilicia,  about  the  course  of  the  Halys  and  the 
bridge  over  it,  about  Pteria.-  Here  again  the  contrast  to  his 
silence  about  Phrygia  is  a  proof  of  his  ignorance  about 
the  latter  country.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  fifth  century 
about  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  was  confined  to  the  reports 
of  traders  in  Sinope,  and  to  the  open  valley  of  the  Lycus ; 
of  its  history  they  knew  only  the  cases  where  it  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  Lydiana,  and  vague  reports  about  kings  who 
reigned  on  the  Sangarius,  and  who  possessed  well-built  cities 
(llora.  Hymn.  Aphr.  112),  One  of  them  was  said  to  have 
presented  his  own  beautiful  throne  to  the  god  of  Delphi 
(Uerod.  i.  14). 

At  the  time  of  Xerxes'  expedition  the  Phrygians  were 
armed  like  the  Paphlagonians  and  Cappudocians,  while  the 
Lydians  were  armed  like  the  Greeks.  The  distinction  shows 
that  the  Lydians  had  adopted  Greek  habits  much  more 
thoroughly  than  the  Phrygians  ;  doubtless  the  warlike 
Mermnad  kings,  who  encouraged  the  Greek  connexion,  had 
adopted  the  improved  Greek  method  of  warfare. 

These  considerations  sufBce  to  show  that  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet could  not  have  travelled  from  Ionia  direct  into  Phrygia 
in  the  seventh  century. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  situation  of  Asia  Minor  before 


iseivk. 

*  Th(t  ideas  bere  stated  ore  exactly  tfaosa  ot  which  Afatzat  airives,   "lie 
dotot'i  Angaben  iiber  Asien,"  in  Uermet,  vi.  pp.  392-486. 
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GoO  B.C.,  as  revealed  to  us  by  tlie  remains  of  its  art  «i 
civilization.  We  have  found  that  there  was  a  considerable 
intercourse  maintained  between  Pteria  and  the  western 
countries,  that  the  art  of  Phrygia  and  of  Lydia  is  at  first  a 
mere  reproduction  of  and  in  a  more  developed  form  still 
suggested  by  the  art  and  civilization  of  Cappadocia.  Let  us 
now  compare  the  picture  drawn  by  Curtius  of  the  comnier- 
cial  importance  of  Sinope '  as  the  emporium  of  exchange 
between  the  east  and  the  Gtrceks  (Or.  Gesch.  i.  405),  and 
remember  that  Pteria  is  immediately  south  of  Sinope  on  the 
bigh  road  between  it  and  the  east,  and  that  the  two  cities 
are  named  in  connexion  by  Herodotus.  It  is  certain  then 
that  Pteria  and  Sinope  were  in  constant  intercourse,  and  it 
becomes  probable  that  the  G-reek  alphabet  was  introduced  at 
Pteria  through  this  connexion,  and  thence  spread  to  Phrygia. 
This  supposition  is  in  perfect  analogy  with  all  that  we  know 
of  the  state  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries, and  requires  no  hypothetical  addition  to  the  forces  that 
we  know  to  have  been  then  actually  at  work  moulding  the 
history  of  the  time.  The  Greeks  of  Sinope  got  from  Cappa- 
docia the  manufactures  of  the  East ;  but  they  had  a  far 
more  serviceable  method  of  writing,  which  was  doubtless 
of  use  in  commercial  transactions.  The  Cappadocians 
learned  the  art  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  Phrygians, 
learning  it  from  the  Cappadocians,  apparently  turned  it 
to  account  far  more  than  their  teachers.  The  same  his- 
torical phenomenon  can  bo  seen  in  the  western  colonies. 
Etruria  and  Latium  learned  the  Greek  alphabet  from  the 
traders  of  Cumae,  the  Celtiberians  from  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Spain. 

Now  Sinope  was  destroyed,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  including  Phrygia,  were  ravaged  by  the 
Cimmerians  probably  about  670  B.o.  The  city  was  not 
refounded  till  630 :  and  the  reasons  above  given  make 
it  improbable  that  the  alphabet  was  learned  later  than 
ite.      It  follows  then  that  the  Phrj'gian  and  Cappa- 


^  Sinope  wu  a  colony  of  Miletiu. 
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docian  alphabet  reveals  to  us  the  stage  at  which  the  alpliabet 
of  Sinope  aad  its  parent  city  Miletus  was  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C. 

Did  the  Phrygians  learn  from  the  Milesian  colonists  the 
non-Greek  symbol  T  or  9»  or  did  they  invent  it?  Its 
occurrence  in  Caria,  the  country  where  Miletus  lay,  proves 
that  the  former  alternative  must  be  adopted.  We  are  referred 
buck  to  a  time  when  the  Greeks  were  still  trying  to  accommo- 
date the  Phoenician  alphabet  to  their  own  needs  :  it  is  known 
that  this  operation  required  a  long  time  and  many  tentativea 
to  perform.  The  first  modification  on  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
was  the  institution  of  vowel  signs  :  this  had  been  accomplished 
before  the  Phrygians  learned  to  use  Greek  signs.  Next,  the 
need  of  special  symbols  for  some  consonants,  and  for  the 
distinction  of  long  and  short  vowels  e  and  o  was  felt.  It 
required  many  tentatives  to  satisfy  the  want,  and  various 
methods  were  tried.  The  Naxian  and  Thasian  group  of 
alphabets  use  fl  for  the  short  sound,  others  do  the  opposite : 
some  use  T  to  denote  the  guttural  aspirate,  others  to  denote 
psi.  Finally  the  Ionic  alphabet,  completed  before  600  B.C., 
gradually  established  itself  over  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
At  the  time  when  the  Phrygians  adopted  the  Greek  signs, 
the  Ionian  alphabet  was  still  in  process  of  formation,  and  Y 
had  not  yet  acquired  its  final  signification.  The  steps  in  this 
process  have  not  yet  been  determined,  but  materials  are 
gradually  accumulating  for  it ;  and  important  evidence  may 
be  furnished  by  the  semi-Greek  alphabets  of  Caria,  Lycia, 
and  Phrygia.  Apparently,  the  Ionic  alphabet  had  not  begun 
to  distinguish  the  lon^  and  short  e  and  o,  at  the  time  when 
the  Phrygian  alphabet  diverged  from  it ;  but  it  was  intro- 
ducing new  consonantal  symbols.  Unfortunately  the  want 
of  aspirates  in  Phrygian  deprives  us  of  all  information  about 
possible  symbols  for  phi  and  chi.  None  had  yet  been  devised 
for  xi  and  psi. 

Nos.  I,  2,  and  3  form  a  group,  connected  with  the  Tomb 
of  Midas.  No.  1  is  engraved  on  the  rock  above  the  tomb. 
No.  2  on  the  carved  work  at  the  right-hand  side :  it  runs 
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vertically  from  top  to  bottom.'  Both  read  from  righl  to  Lft, 
and  the  letters  are  of  great  size,  deeply  and  squarely  cut. 
All  the  lines  are  beautifully  regular  and  fine. 

1.    ates  arkiaeFais  ahenanolaFos  midai  laFaltafi   Fanaktti 
fdacs. 

Ates  is  doubtless  the  nominative  singular  of  the  stem  atn 
or  atfu,  the  name  of  the  chief  Phrygian  god.  It 
occurs  as  a  personal  name  in  the  Lydian  royal  family: 
it  was  the  regular  official  name  of  the  high-priest  of 
Pessinus.  Atd  occurs  as  a  feminine  name  in  Phrygis. 
Phrygian  cities  are  often  called  "Town  of  Attu." 
Bo  attaia  (for  attaA'ia),  attoudda  (cp.  Aloudda,  Clan- 
noudda).  Attea  of  Mysia  is  also  doubtless  derived 
from,  atta/'ia  or  attc/la.  The  termination  -es  a 
common  in  Phrygian,  e.g.  Tottes,  Onnes,  les,  Hy€s, 
Attes. 

arkiaeFais,  The  combination  ae  occurs  frequently.  It 
may  be  a  device  to  represent  a  vowel  sound  unex- 
pressed by  the  Greek  alphabet. 

akenono-kiFos  may  be  compared  with  Doru-laA)8  or 
Dorulas,  a  Pontic  name,  implied  in  the  Phrygian 
town  Doru-laf-io-n,  and  with  the  Greek  'yi;^tX€u?, 
fiaaiSjEvt.  AkenanohFos  is  a  genitive,  and  the  accu- 
sative occurs  in  No.  6  as  akinanohiFan.  The  word 
therefore  belongs  to  the  consonantal  declension,  the 
termination  av  in  the  Greek  third  declension  is 
known  in  several  dialects,  especially  Cypriote.  We 
have  an  exact  parallel  in  the  very  common  Phrygian 
name  Akulas  ;  this  is  evidently  the  same  as  the 
Lydian  Akelca  or  ^AyeXr)^;,  a  river  god  and  hero,  and 
the  original  of  the  town-name  Akkila-io-n  for 
*Akki\uF-m-v,  known  from  coina.  Akulas,  Akelcs, 
or  Acheles  is  evidently  the  Greek  ''A-)(iK€v^,  or 
'A-)(fXKevt;,  and  Akkilaion  the  same  as  'Ay€\6F-io-<i, 
'Axek<po<i. 


I 


I      '  It  (lor»  tint  rpod  Upwards,  m  I^nk«  says :  a  mistuke  onLeakc'ii  part  is  )i«H1t 
rkaown,  but  I  had  Ms  iKiok  iu  mj  baud  before  the  Tumb. 
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Midai  is  evidently  tlie  dative  of  Midas,  which  was  one  of 
the  two  common  names  for  the  kings  of  Pbrygia. 

lavaltaei  is  perhaps  the  dative  of  an  -t  stem,  like  ttoKiji  : 
the  stem  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greek 
hero-name  Laertes. 

Fanaktei   is   the   dative  of  the   word   which   appears   in 

^  Greek  as  ava^  ;  here  it  must  obviously  agree  with 
niuiai,  and  it  thus  becomes  lavaltaei,  which  is  a 
dative,  and  a  second  name  of  Midas.  It  is  probable 
that  two  other  examples  of  the  double  name  occur 
on  this  tomb,  sec  No.  2. 
es  is  evidently  third  personal  singular  of  a  verb.  The 
original  termination  'it  of  the  present  tense  could 
not  have  become  -«'  or  -s  in  Phrygian  as  it  did  in 
Greek,  for  it  remains  in  the  later  Phrygian  inscrip- 
tions in  the  form  addaket ;  edaes  must  therefore  be 
a  past  tense.  The  ae  is  perhaps  a  long  vowel  sound, 
and  we  have  in  edacs  the  original  ndhdt,  Greek  edr){T) ; 
where  the  vowel  a«  is  a  sound  between  a  and  e.  ad- 
dak-et  is  then  the  third  person  singular  present  of 
a  stem  dhak,  which  is  seen  in  the  Greek  Bi']kii),  edr)Ka, 
etc.,  and  it  is  compounded  with  a  preposition  ad. 
Phrygian,  like  Latin,  has  no  aspirates. 
The  meaning,  so  far  as  we  can  guess  it,  is  therefore, 
Ates  .  .  .  placed  to  Midas  Laertes,  the  king. 

2.  Bnbn  niemeFais  proifavos  k(i>iza>iaFezos  sikeneman  egacs. 
Along  with  this  inscription  we  must  take  No.  6,  Bba  nieme- 
Fais proitavos  k  1*  iaiiaFezoa  akaralasun  egaea. 

The  two  inscriptions  are  evidently  duplicates,  except  that 
Hikeneman  in  No.  2  is  replaced  by  akaralasun  in  No.  5.  There 
are  three  slight  variations :  Baba  in  No.  2,  Bba  in  No.  6 ; 
9  in  No.  2,  \  in  No.  5 ;  z,  which  occurs  in  the  fourth  word 
of  No.  2,  is  omitted  in  No.  5. 

The  first  three  words,  Baha  memeFaU  proitaFos,  offer  an 
exact  parallel  to  the  first  three  words  of  No.  1,  ates  arkiaeFais 
(ikenanoIaFoH,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  similar  ex- 
planation applies  to  both.  Proitacoa  is  the  genitive  of  a 
stem  proitap,  which  reminds  us  of  the  Argive  King  Froitos 


i.--  i.:'ij.  Liz^n.T^  :?i!iTrs:t.£j3  i^peaikkza. 


an  li'.iu:  iiii: .  - -A  V -'>'•-£  ▼'-''-i-  -i*t  ovsuuT  pGrBmuil  loaKc: 
■Xif.  ■:.      ::,£.•  -.lit;-  '.j^   urr  *zi;ii2iu»i  tc  doctue  uaoE — 

/:  >:  i'  I  i-.TTL  'X  -.zA  {.'jmniin.  ZKTKnaZ.  laanfe  .Ri"Sii»  cr 
0.4i.-.i-i^.   ■.••_  vi.'.-i  «ft  Tnu::..  H»:I_  SmL  l^*!^  pu  L,  ~l2i- 

««r.  ;j-  .-.K-t  .'-•--•a.  ^'''bV.M-^fc.  ' 

/:.>.'••.:»     t-ui    .£-•.-•:.>■>;     et*    eTiSetii'T 

/'•-.  7  -,';.-.-.-;..  «piJ*  "a.'-*"  ':»t  jJBrr gvitiTi-ad  from  «Ah«  irf 
'.iA  J::.*-.-'.  -»'-..  I-  7i.¥r*  i*  ii-.  d-.'t'y:  fcTsins  iLe  reading. 
M.'.-sv.-ih;,  *:.'j^  'iJiA  t.  i.i.':r»:  irxr  h.  b=s  'Ukssc  is  here  an 
bv;-iiijf.,'»^  -r.r/iuL  '•"»%  =.--.K  >xi  fcr  &  rvx  pt,  sot  ior  a 
/'/■/*■  j-.^-.  Tii.-.i  vjJti  iz.  Pi.ri-s'lti  sttl-vr  beecoDe  sa.  C*n 
\:..K  ?v.'.  -/t  ^v.'-::*<.-j»*i  iritis  •.i.*:  :r»i§r::T*  «esse  of  the  root 
'/ir:.  'J!  yr^  vj^-:.  ;::.  v.':.h  z&ni   of  'Jie  Graek  i-^arw,  and 

''',.  'J  .'.;*  U.vjr.^.'.'y:^  Im  'iz.zr^-'A  hJing  tie  three  vails  of  a 
rv':.t..y-i';nttiA  csivt  jr,  ♦.L'j  rwk  on  ■■"iiica  the  lUdaa  tomb  is 
<;</..  '];.<;  '.^vr;  u  ':i'/v:  to  tLf;  dLTred  front  of  the  tomb  on 
ti.<;  ':'i*y  >.''Ui.  It  »  aV^ut  nre  fe^x  in  breadth,  and  tiro  and  a 
}tsx'if  U-/:\  'i':':]f.  At  th^  left'hand  Eide  it  is  noir  about  six  feet 
hljth,  ut  ih-.  ri;fht-}uind  vid^  four  and  a  half  feet  high  ;  the 
r'Mti  tA<i\fr*.  'J own  from  loft  to  right.  The  inscription  begins 
oil  t.}i<:  I'lft-hand  wall  at  the  front,  and  mns  along  it  in  a 
lion'xofital  Jtrjc  to  the  back.  Then  it  oontinoes  along  the 
b(u;k  wall,  not  lioriz'^ntally,  but  sloping,  ao  as  to  be  porallei 

'  I)  »(■  ti,u>\i\i-t  lli<;  liitiMtkjn  of  t}if!«<;  two  injoiptioiu,  one  on  th«  carr^d 
work  '.I  t)ii  Mi>l;ic>i<<nili,  tli<r  <<tli<:r  iw'ni'f  tk«  )!p<:ctat<ir  as  he  asctndi  a  flight  of 
itt'jf  .'iiii<<tiii(|i>l  l>y  r»<'k-H:iil|itiiri:i!  aii<l  Ttx-k-uitun,  the  posnbilitj  lugnata  HmU 
itiMl  >i'/tli  II  I' r  to  fli<- c'liii-triiHioii  of  th<;  monumctite  apiund:  then  t&  inaerip- 
li'iij  »vi  I  i.lii  foiiili  of  Mi'liw  'No.  \i  in  thf!  (i'dicatnry  formula,  that  at  the  ride  ia 
llii.  fMoiil  o>  III)'  tiiiili|iti(r — "tli<;  artuit'K  Mtrnuture.''  (Sikenrmtim  ia  then  the 
itiri|/iiiitioii  ol  Oil-  Vnmh  ;  akiirnlatuH  of  tin.-  jilace  where  moat  of  the  inteteeting 
fill  It  iiH'iiiiiiii'Mbi  of  t.li<;  city  nn;  roll(;<:t<-(l.  No.  $  in  caired  on  a  panel,  which  ha* 
Imhi  |i  H  riiiijily  til  kfnki!  i\ii;  >-y-  of  tln'  H[N«tator ;  it  has  no  connezioii  either 
Willi  nil  iilliii  or  n  toiiili,  liiit  htniiilii  ii|iri)fht  and  iiiolat«!<l  at  the  aide  of  the  atepa. 
I  iiM<ii  liiiiilly  Hflij  thai  tbi«  ia  a  nugifuttiuu  to  which  I  attach  no  apeoud  nine. 
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to  the  line  of  the  roof.  On  reaching  the  right-hand  wall, 
it  is  continued  along  it  horizontally.  The  letters  are  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  have  been  cut  one  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  deep  in  the  rough  stone.  They  have  been  out 
apparently  with  a  square  chisel,  about  an  inch  broad,  so  that 
the  sides  of  the  cut  are  parallel. 

The  inscription  reads :  as  tuglenh  ae  emrzozoz  tutin,  and 
another  word  which  is  hopelessly  gone.  It  consists  either  of 
four  letters  or  five  ;  if  it  has  five,  the  first  is  certainly  »'.  The 
second  may  be  either  eor  F  or  /,  but  as  the  third  is  almost 
certainly  r  (it  is  possible  that  it  is  h),  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  second  is  /.  The  fourth  letter  is  probably  a  (g  is 
possible,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  in  this  place).  The 
last  letter  is  either  i  or  z,  probably  the  latter.  The  admissible 
readings  therefore  are  ieraz,  iFms,  Fraz,  eraz;  it  is  barely 
possible  that  r  and  2  should  be  changed  to  b  and  i. 

There  is  room  for  1  on  the  stone  between  /  and  e  in  the 
eecond  word,  and  the  surface  is  worn,  but  I  could  see  no  sign 
that  it  had  existed.  Mordtmann  has  i  in  his  copy,*  but  bis 
authority  ranks  ver}'  low. 

The  curious  word  ae  occurs  also  in  the  very  doubtful  in- 
scription 13  ;  and  nrz  probably  occurs  in  8. 

Toiin  is,  as  Schmidt  saw,  the  accusative  of  Tottes,  the 
name  of  the  Phrygian  who,  along  with  Onnes,  brought 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri  to  Miletus.  It  is  doubtless 
related  to  the  personal  names  Tatias,  Tattion,  Tuta,  Tataia, 
and  the  name  of  the  lake  Tutta.  Tatias :  Tatas : :  Marsuas  : 
Musses  : :  papias  :  papas  '. '.  aineias  :  aini.  Tatas  and  Tottes 
are  variants  like  Atreus  and  Otreus,  Attalos  and  OttaIo8> 
Anes  and  Onnes,  etc. 

4,  This  inscription  is  engraved  on  a  rock  above  an  altar; 
but  great  part  of  it  has  been  broken  away,  and  there  was 
probably  a  line  above,  and  certainly  a  continuation  of  this 
line  to  the  right.  The  fragment  reads  abaiiimunnkio.  It  is 
probable  that  the  words  in  this  inscription  were  not  divided 
by  marks  of  separation,  and  that  these  twelve  letters  do  not 

I  I  had  his  copy  before  me,  uid  compared  it  with  the  (toae  to  teri/j  thiii 

point. 
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all  belonpf  to  one  word  ;  but  Scbmiclt's  attempt  to  read  it  of 
course  fulls  to  the  ground  when  the  position  of  the  fi-ugmect 
is  explained. 

5.  Is  engraved  on  a  large  square  vertical  panel  cut  in 
a  rock.  This  and  the  last  inscription  are  within  a  few  yards 
of  one  another,  just  below  the  rock  sculptures  described  in 
the  Journ.  Hell.  St.  1882,  pt.  L  "  Rock  Cenieteriea  of 
Phrygia,"  The  reading  has  already  been  considered.  The 
letters  are  about  five  inches  high,  and  not  finely  and  deeply 
out  like  the  first  four  inscriptions. 

6.  This  inscription  is  engraved  on  one  side  of  a  very 
remarkable  rock  monument  of  religious  character  inside  the 
Midas  city  (described  i.e.).  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  inscription  is  complete,  but  I  think  it  is.  The  letters, 
about  seven  inchea  high,  are  un fortunate! j'  much  worn,  and 
some  are  very  uncertain.  It  probably  reads  akiiianolaFan 
tizea  mofjro?aii/jfc  a?at'z. 

The  first  two  words  are  quite  certain.  The  third  is 
perhaps  mogrolanak  or  nriik ;  final  k  occur*  also  in  No.  8. 
The  fourth  word  is  probably  aFarz,  possibly  arjarz. 

7.  Reads  probably  zosesait  matetrz  eFeteksetiz  oFcFin  onotnan 
la  Y  it  lakegokez  FenaFtun  aFtaz  maierez. 

This  inscription  ia  engraved  on  the  uncut  rock  over  a  tomb 
which  is  carved  in  a  slightly  sunk  niche.  The  letters  or© 
very  large,  deeply  and  squarely  cut :  as  on  the  tomb  of 
Midas  they  are  beautifully  shaped,  the  round  letters  perfectly 
circular,  the  straight  lines  perfectly  straight.  No.  8  is 
engraved,  except  three  letters,  on  the  carved  front  of  the 
tomb,  No.  9  is  partly  on  the  side  of  the  niche,  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  tomb,  and  partly  on  the  carved 
front.  I  have  tried  to  mark  by  means  of  the  dotted  lines  on 
the  plate  the  difference  of  level  between  the  uncut  rook  and 
the  face  of  the  tomb  within  the  niche.' 

This  inscription  apparently  falls  into  two  parts,  each  of 
five  words,  and  each  beginning  with  a  verb  in  the  third 
person  singular   present.      Each    part    contains    the   word 

'  Teller' !i  platec  malce  it  easier  to  undentaud  the  cboncter  of  this  tomb  aad  ol 
the  MiJiu  lufflb. 


i 
I 
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maiorz,  each  contains  an  accusative  oFeFin,  FcnaFiun,  and 
a  word  ending  in  c,  eFefcJinetiz,  gnkelohez, 

maiercz  is  some  case  of  the  word  that  means  mother,  which 
occurs  in  No.  11  as  mntar:  it  is  perhaps  plural.  With  the 
vowels  in  mafnr,  materez,  compare  Greek  fJ.T)T}jp,  fiTjTipa. 
The  second  a  in  matar  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  Elean  irarapa.  In  a  late  Phrygian  inscription  of 
the  class  described  at  the  end  of  this  article,  I  find  etittetik- 
menos  asti  instead  of  the  usual  etittetikmenos  eitn.  If  Schmidt 
is  right  in  making  eitu  the  imperative,  mti  is  the  indicative, 
of  the  substantive  verb,  Greek  i(rTt.  The  vocalisation  in 
both  atti  and  matar  conflicts  with  the  prevalent  theory  about 
the  history  of  the  vowel  e.  The  resemblance  of  onoman  to 
tho  Greek  ovofuiT  is  striking,  but  perhaps  delusive ;  the 
termination  -man,  however,  is  doubtless  the  same  as  -(MaT, 
both  going  back  to  the  original  -viant.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  resemblance  between  aFtaz  and  aino^,  Naxian 
aFvTo^,  Pamphylian  d/lro?,  i.e.  aicuios  (see  "Piimph.  Itisct/'." 
in  Jotirn.  Hell.  St.  i.). 

8.  Frekiin  terjatoz  tjostutul??  a^mnoz  ahenanolaFos  aet 
materan  arezasfiii  bonok  akenanolaFo[»'\. 

This  inscription,  like  the  last,  seems  to  fall  into  two 
parts  of  five  words  each.  Each  part  ends  with  the  word 
akenanolaFos,  each  contains  an  accusative  Frekun  and 
materan  arezoitin.  If  a  verb  could  be  discovered  among 
the  other  words,  it  might  be  easier  to  understimd  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence. 

Frekun  is  perhaps  accusative  of  the  Phrj'gian  name,  which 
is  represented  in  Greek  as  ^opKixt,  leader  of  the  Phrygians 
at  Troy  {Iliad,  ii.  862). 

9.  afanizpii  kurzanezon  tanelertoz.  As  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  are 
on  one  tomb,  it  is  possible  that  they  should  be  read  con- 
tinuously ;  in  that  case  8  probably  gives  tlie  beginning  and 
9  the  end.     The  inscription  seems  metrical. 

10.  Apela?  o?ekasteFaiios.  The  first  word  is  either  apelai 
followed  by  punctuation,  or  npelar,  or  apclan.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  that  punctuation  marks  are  employed  in  this  inscrip- 
tion.    The  letters  on  the  prepared  part  of  the  rock  are  finely 
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all  belong  to  one  word  ;  but  Sclimidt's  attempt  to  read  It  of 
course  fulls  to  tlie  ground  when  the  position  of  the  fragment 
is  explained. 

5.  Is  engraved  on  a  large  square  vertical  panel  cut  in 
a  rock.  This  and  tlie  last  inscription  are  within  a  few  yards 
of  one  another,  just  below  the  rock  sculptures  described  in 
the  Journ.  Hell.  St.  1882,  pt.  i.  "  Rock  Cemeteries  of 
Plirj-gia."  The  reading  has  already  been  considered.  The 
lettera  are  about  five  inches  high,  and  not  finely  and  deeply 
cut  like  the  first  four  inscriptions. 

6.  This  inscription  is  engraved  on  one  side  of  a  very 
remarkable  rock  monument  of  religious  character  inside  the 
Midaa  city  (described  I.e.).  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  inscription  is  complete,  but  I  think  it  is.  The  letters, 
about  seven  inches  high,  are  unfortunately  much  worn,  and 
some  are  very  uncertain.  It  probably  reads  akinanolafan 
tizes  Diogrofanak  a?arz. 

The  first  two  words  are  quite  certain.  The  third  is 
perhaps  niogrolanak  or  amk ;  final  k  occurs  also  in  No.  8. 
The  fourth  word  is  probably  aFarz,  possibly  aijarz. 

7.  Reads  probably  somait  VKtteres,  eFeteksetiz  oFcFin  onornan 
la  Y  it  lakegokez  FenaFtun  aFtaz  materez. 

This  inscription  is  engraved  on  the  uncut  rock  over  a  tomb 
which  is  curved  in  a  slightly  suuk  niche.  The  letters  are 
very  large,  deeply  and  squarely  cut :  as  on  the  tomb  of 
Midas  tbey  are  beautifully  shaped,  the  round  letters  perfectly 
circular,  the  straight  lines  perfectly  straight.  No.  8  is 
engraved,  except  three  letters,  on  the  carved  front  of  the 
tomb,  No.  9  is  partly  on  the  side  of  the  niche,  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  tomb,  and  partly  on  the  carved 
front.  I  have  tried  to  mark  by  means  of  the  dotted  lines  on 
the  plate  the  difference  of  level  between  the  uncut  rock  and 
the  face  of  the  tomb  within  the  niche.* 

This  inscription  apparently  falls  into  two  parts,  each  of 
five  words,  and  each  beginning  with  a  verb  in  the  third 
person  singular   present.      Each    part    contains    the    word 

■  Texier'g  plates  make  it  easier  to  anderstand  the  character  of  this  tumb  aad  of 
the  MiduB  tomb. 
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matcirz,  each  contains  an  accusative  oFeFiii,  FenaFtun,  and 
a  word  ending  in  s,  eFeti'ksetiz,  (jakelokez. 

maicrez  is  some  case  of  tbe  word  that  means,  mother,  which 
occurs  in  No.  11  as  malar :  it  is  perhaps  plural.  With  the 
Towels  in  matnr,  mnlerez,  compare  Greek  fttjTtjp,  fj.j}Tepa. 
The  second  a  in  matar  is  reraarkuble,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  Elean  irardpa.  In  a  late  Phrygian  inscription  of 
the  class  described  at  the  end  of  this  article,  I  find  etittcifk- 
menos  m(i  instead  of  the  usual  edttetikmenos  eitu.  If  Schmidt 
is  right  in  making  eiln  the  imperative,  asti  is  the  indicative, 
of  the  substantive  verb,  Greek  e'em.  The  vocalisation  in 
both  aj<ti  and  nmtat'  conflicts  with  the  prevalent  theory  about 
the  history  of  the  vowel  e.  The  resemblance  of  ouoman  to 
the  Greek  ovofuiT  is  striking,  but  perhaps  delusive ;  the 
termination  -man,  however,  is  doubtless  the  same  as  -fjuir, 
both  going  back  to  the  original  -mant.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  resemblance  between  aFtaz  and  aur6<i,  Naxlan 
aFvrot,  Pamphylian  a /I  to?,  i.e.  awuios  (see  "Pamph.  Imcrr." 
in  Journ.  Hell.  St.  i.). 

8.  Freknii  tegatoz  gosfufuf??  aemnoz  akenanolaFos  ae% 
ntatcran  areza^fiii  bonok  (ikenanolaFo[H~\. 

This  inscription,  like  the  last,  seems  to  fall  into  two 
parts  of  five  words  each.  Each  part  ends  with  the  word 
akeiianolaFof,  eaeh  contains  an  accusative  Frrkun  and 
maferan  arezmtin.  If  a  verb  could  be  discovered  among 
the  other  words,  it  might  be  easier  to  understand  the  con- 
etruutioQ  of  tbe  sentence. 

Frchm  is  perhaps  accusative  of  the  Phrygian  name,  which 
ifi  represented  in  Greek  as  ^opKVfs,  leader  of  the  Phrygians 
at  Troy  {Iliad,  ii.  862). 

9.  atnnizcn  kurzanezon  tanekrtoz.  As  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  are 
on  one  tomb,  it  is  possible  that  they  should  be  read  con- 
tinuously ;  in  that  case  8  probably  gives  the  beginning  and 
9  the  end.     The  inscription  seems  metrical. 

10.  Apelaf  o?ekriK(eF(iiios.  The  first  word  is  either  apelai 
followed  by  punctuation,  or  npelar,  or  npe/an.     It  is  not  quite 

certain  that  punctuation  marks  are  employed  in  this  inscrip- 
tion.    The  letters  on  the  prepared  part  of  the  rock  are  finely 
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and  his  daugLtera  the  Proitidea  :  the  nominative  must 
either  Proitu-s  or  Proitaa  (like  nkulas).  Memevais,  arkiaevaia, 
are  nominatives  going  with  the  opening  personal  namee; 
the  similar  termination  suggests  that  they  are  adjectives : 
Schmidt  thinks  that  they  are  examples  of  double  nnmo — 
fiaba,  o  KoX  Memevais,  eon  of  Proitu:  the  double  name  is 
characteristic  of  Phrygia  in  later  time. 

Bnha  is  a  form  of  the  common  personal  name  Babos 
Ouaouas,  on  which  see  Joum.  HelL  Stud.  1882,  pt.  i.,  "  In- 
Bcriptiona  from  Nacoleia." 

Sikeneman  and  Akaratasun  are  evidently  accusatives 
governed  by  egaes.  The  termination  is  probably  neuter ;  aee 
No.  7,  Ottoman,  egaes  must  be  distinguished  from  edtiett  of 
the  inscr.  No,  1.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  reading. 
Moreover,  eiiaes  has  a  dative  after  it,  but  there  is  here  an 
accusative  instead.  We  must  look  for  a  root  ga,  not  for  a 
root  gfta,  which  would  in  Phrygian  rather  become  za.  Can 
this  root  be  connected  with  the  transitive  sense  of  the  root 
gam  or  ga  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  Greek  fiaiwa,  and 
perhaps  in  the  title  ;9a<rt\ei;?  ? ' 

3.  This  inscription  ia  engraved  along  the  three  walls  of  a 
rudely-formed  cave  in  the  rock  on  which  the  Midae  tomb  is 
cut.  The  cave  is  close  to  the  carved  front  of  the  tomb  on 
the  city  side.  It  is  about  five  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  At  the  left-hand  side  it  is  now  about  six  feet 
high,  at  the  right-hand  side  four  and  a  half  feet  high  ;  the 
roof  slopes  down  from  left  to  right.  The  inscription  begins 
on  the  left-hand  wall  at  the  front,  and  runs  along  it  in  a 
horizontal  line  to  the  back.  Tlien  it  continues  along  the 
back  wall,  not  horizoutallyj  but  sloping,  so  as  to  bo  parallel 


*  If  we  consider  tho  (ituntkm  of  these  two  iiucriptionfl,  ono  on  the  r-jinfil 
work  of  the  M i(Li§-t«iiib,  the-  i»thi>r  fiicing  the  dpectator  as  he  ancendit  a  fliiilit  of 
rttps  surrouinlcd  by  rock-sculptures  and  roeJt-nltarB,  the  posnibility  suggest*  itwli 
that  l><>th  nfiT  to  the  conNtmotion  of  the  munumouth  amund :  theu  the  iosorip- 
tioD  nriT  thr  tomb  rif  Midas  (Xo.  1]  iH  Uie  d«<licatnry  formula,  that  at  the  side  w 
tho  n^cnrd  of  the  building — "the  artiot'D  ngvuture."  Siketimutn  is  Ihoa  the 
dcKiguntiDn  of  the  tomb  ;  akaralanun  of  the  plafe  where  moat  of  the  iiit»T«stinK 
rock-nii>iniini'nti>  of  the  c\U  are  collected.  >o.  6  it  carred  on  a  panel,  which  has 
1)«rn  li'ft  Hiniply  to  strikii  tbv  eye  of  the  speL'tntor;  it  haa  no  councxion  either 
with  an  altar  or  a  tomb,  hut  standa  upright  luid  isolut4'<l  at  the  side  of  the  «ten«. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  thia  ia  a  auggoetion  to  whkh  I  attuch  no  epeoiol  value. 
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to  the  line  of  tlie  roof.  On  reaclnng  the  right-hand  wall, 
it  is  continued  along  it  horizontally.  The  letters  are  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  have  been  cut  one  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  deep  in  the  rough  stone.  They  have  been  cut 
apparently  with  a  square  chisel,  about  an  inch  broad,  so  that 
the  sides  of  the  cut  are  parallel. 

The  inscription  reads  :  as  tuglcniz  ae  esurzozoz  lotin,  and 
another  word  which  is  hopelessly  gone.  It  consists  either  of 
'four  letters  or  five  ;  if  it  has  five,  the  first  is  certainly  L  The 
second  noay  be  either  c  or  f  or  /,  but  as  the  third  is  almost 
certainly  r  (it  is  possible  that  it  is  h),  we  can  hardly  8up|H)se 
that  the  second  is  /.  The  fourth  letter  is  probably  a  {g  is 
possible,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  in  this  place).  The 
last  letter  is  either  i  or  2,  probably  the  latter.  The  admissible 
readings  therefore  are  ieraz,  ifrtiz,  Fraz,  eraz;  it  is  barely 
possible  that  r  and  z  should  be  changed  to  b  and  i. 

There  is  room  for  i  on  the  stone  between  i  and  e  in  the 
second  word,  and  the  surface  is  worn,  but  I  could  see  no  sign 
that  it  had  existed.  Mordtmann  has  1  in  his  copy,'  but  his 
authority  ranks  very  low. 

The  curious  word  ae  occurs  also  in  the  very  doubtful  in- 
scription 13  ;  and  aez  probably  occurs  in  8. 

Tofin  is,  as  Schmidt  saw,  the  accusative  of  Tottes,  the 
name  of  the  Phrj^gian  who,  along  with  Oiines,  brought 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri  to  Miletus.  It  is  doubtless 
related  to  the  personal  names  Tatias,  Tattion,  Tata,  Tataia, 
and  the  name  of  the  lake  Tatta.  Tatias :  Tatas : :  Marsuas  : 
Masses  : :  papias  :  papas  ; :  aineias  :  aini.  Tatas  and  Tottes 
are  variants  like  Atreua  and  Otreus,  Attalos  and  Ottalos, 
Anes  and  Onnes,  etc. 

4.  This  inscription  is  engraved  on  a  rock  above  an  altar ; 
but  great  part  of  it  has  been  broken  away,  and  there  was 
probably  a  line  above,  and  certainly  a  continuation  of  this 
line  to  the  right.  The  fragment  reads  abnstmanakio.  It  is 
probable  that  the  words  in  this  inscription  were  not  divided 
by  marks  of  separation,  and  that  these  twelve  letters  do  not 

'  I  had  hia  copy  before  me,  and  oomparod  it  with  the  stouo  to  rerify  this 
point. 

L   
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all  belong  to  one  word  ;  but  Schmidt's  attempt  to  read  it  of 
course  falls  to  the  ground  wheu  the  position  of  the  fragment 
is  explained. 

5.  Is  engraved  on  a  large  square  vertical  panel  cut  ia 
a  rock.  Thia  and  the  last  inscription  are  within  a  few  yards 
of  one  another,  just  below  the  rock  sculptures  described  in 
the  Journ.  Hell.  St.  1882,  pt.  i.  "  Eock  Cemeteries  of 
Phrygia."  The  reading  has  already  been  considered.  The 
letters  are  about  five  inches  high,  and  not  finely  and  deeply 
cut  like  the  first  four  inscriptions. 

6.  This  inscription  is  engraved  on  one  side  of  a  very 
remarkable  rock  monument  of  religious  character  inside  the 
Midas  city  (described  /.c).  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  inscription  is  complete,  but  I  think  it  is.  The  letters, 
about  seven  inches  high,  are  unfortunately  much  worn,  and 
some  are  very  uncertain.  It  probably  roads  akinanolafftn 
tizes  fno(jro?aiiak  a?arz. 

The  first  two  words  are  quite  certain.  The  third  ia 
perhaps  tnogrolanak  or  arttk ;  final  k  occurs  also  in  No.  8. 
The  fourth  word  is  probably  afarz,  possibly  ngarz, 

7.  Reads  probably  sosesaft  malerez  efeteksetiz  oFeFin  onoman 
la  Y  it  lakegokez  FenaFtun  aFtaz  materez. 

This  inscription  is  engraved  on  the  uncut  rock  over  a  to: 
which  is  carved  in  a  slightly  sunk  niche.  The  letters 
very  large,  deeply  and  squarely  cut :  as  on  the  tomb  of 
Midas  they  are  beautifully  shHped,  the  round  letters  perfectly 
circular,  the  straight  lines  perfectly  straight.  No.  8  is 
engraved,  except  three  letters,  on  the  carved  front  of  the 
tomb,  No.  9  is  partly  on  the  eido  of  the  niche,  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  tomb,  and  partly  on  tho  carved 
front.  I  have  tried  to  mark  by  means  of  the  dotted  liuea  on 
the  plate  the  difference  of  level  between  the  uncut  rock  and 
the  face  of  the  tomb  within  the  niche.' 

This  inscription  apparently  fulls  into  two  parts,  each  of 
five  words,  and  each  beginning  with  a  verb  in  the  third 
person  singular  present.      Each    part    contains    the   word 

>  Texier'a  plntci  mflke  it  easier  to  undetstaud  the  cliaracter  o(  this  tomb  and  of 
the  Midus  tomb. 
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matert's,  each  contains  an   accusative  oFeFin,  FenaFlun,  and 
a  word  ending  in  s,  eFetrkuctiz,  gakelokez. 

materez  is  some  case  of  the  word  that  means  mother,  which 
occurs  in  No,  11  as  mnlar:  it  is  perhaps  plural.  With  the 
vowels  in  mafar,  materez,  conapure  Greek  fir)T7]p,  fii}r€pa. 
The  second  a  in  mtitar  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  Elean  irardpa.  In  a  late  Phrygian  inscription  of 
the  class  described  at  the  end  of  this  article,  I  find  ctittetik- 
menos  usli  instead  of  the  usual  etitlctikmeiios  eiln.  If  Schmidt 
is  right  in  making  eitti  the  imperative,  a$ti  is  the  indicative, 
of  the  substantive  verb,  Greek  cVti.  The  vocalisation  in 
both  and  and  matar  conflicts  with  the  pre%'alent  theory  about 
the  history  of  the  vowel  e.  The  resemblance  of  ottoman  to 
the  Greek  ovofiar  is  striking,  but  perhaps  delusive  ;  the 
termination  -titan,  however,  is  doubtless  the  same  as  'fiar, 
both  going  back  to  the  original  •tuant.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  resemblance  between  aFfaz  and  airro?,  Naxian 
aFvTo?,  Pamphylian  a /I  to?,  i.e.  auutos  (see  "Patnjjh.  Insert:" 
in  Joiirn.  Hell.  St,  i.). 

8.  Frehm  tegafoz  gosfiituf??  aemnoz  akenanolaFos  aez 
materan  arczusHn  honok  akenanolaFo[s]. 

This  inscription,  like  the  last,  seems  to  fall  into  two 
parts  of  five  words  each.  Each  part  ends  with  the  word 
aketianolaFoH,  each  contains  an  accusative  Firkun  and 
materun  arezattin.  If  a  verb  could  be  discovered  among 
the  other  words,  it  might  be  easier  to  understand  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence. 

Frckiin  is  perhaps  accusative  of  the  Phrygian  name,  which 
is  represented  in  Greek  as  ^opicv^,  leader  of  the  Phrygians 
at  Troy  {Iliad,  ii.  862). 

9.  nttiinvn  kurzamzon  taneUrtoz.  As  Noe.  7,  8,  and  9  are 
on.  one  tomb,  it  is  possible  that  they  should  be  read  con- 
tinuously ;  in  that  case  8  probably  gives  the  beginning  and 
9  the  end.     The  inscription  seems  metrical. 

!10.  Apela?  ofekaafeFunos.  The  first  word  is  either  apelai 
followed  by  punctuation,  or  npelar,  or  apclan.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  that  punctuation  marks  are  employed  in  this  inscrip- 
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and  deeply  cut,  after  tlio  fashion  of  the  inscriptions  1-3. 
Tkose  at  the  right-hand  side  are  much  worn  and  difficult 
to  read  with  certainty.  Apelan  may  recall  Doric  Apellon  or 
Etruscan  Aplun. 

11.  matar   kubile tozen.     This  inscription    was   the 

only  one  that  we  found  in  the  necropolis  at  Ayazeen.  It 
is  cut  in  the  rock  above  a  rock  altar;  tlie  whole  being'  placed 
in  a  deep  oblong  niche,  about  fourteen  feet  broad  and  eight 
in  height.  About  forty  letters  in  the  middle  have  been 
purposely  defaced  by  human  hands.  The  last  five  letters, 
which  are  more  sheltered  than  the  first,  are  cut  with  the  - 
same  deep  square  fashion  as  inscriptions  1-3.  I 

It  is  very  tempting  to  see  here  a  place  of  worship  of  the 
Phrj'gian  Cybele,  and  over  the  altar  to  read  the  invocation 
"  Mother  Cybele." 

12.  I  did  not  observe,  till  too  late,  that  this  inBcription, 
taken  from  Stcuart,  is  a  poor  copy  of  that  given  above,  under 
No.  6. 

13.  Is  cut  on  a  rock  at  the  marble  quarries  of  Docimion. 
It  is  doubtless  Christian,  like  all  the  other  rock  iascrlptions 
in  and  near  the  quarries. 

About  an  hour  west  from  Tricomia,  now  Eaimaz,  on  the 
road  to  Nucoleia,  now  Seidi-Ghazi,  is  a  deserted  cemetery. 
In  it  are  two  broken  columns  of  Docimian  marble,  very  like 
others  in  the  cemetery  of  Kaimaz.^  Each  of  these  two  haa 
on  one  aide  the  name  of  Saint  Thckla,  in  badly-shaped 
Byzantine  lottors.  On  the  other  side  one  of  them  has  the 
inscription :  — 

AAHAM 
OA 

the  other  has  the  inscription  : — 

AHAM 
OAA 

The  word  Mandalo  written  from  right  to  left  is  very  remark- 
able.    It  is  evident  that  there  was  a  church  of  Agia  Thekla 

'  Uonltnuan  mw  one  ol  these  ooliuniu. 
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at  or  near  Tricomia,  but  why  Mandalo  was  inscribed  retro- 
grade oa  the  columns  of  her  church  ia  difficult  to  explain. 
Mordtmann's  idea  cannot  be  entertained,  that  Mandalo  was 
the  Phrygian  name  of  Thekla;  it  ia  improbable  that  the 
Phrj^giau  language  persisted  to  such  a  lute  period.^ 

Mordtmann  gives  two  inscriptions,  No.  7  and  8  in  his 
order.  They  are  rude  graffitti  Bcratched  on  the  rock  of  the 
Midas  Tomb,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  give 
them. 

The  formula  of  cursing  the  violator  of  the  tomb  was  often 
added  on  tombs  of  the  Roman  period  in  the  native  language, 
probably  as  being  more  holy  and  efficacioua  with  the  gods 
(see  M.  Schmidt,  Neue  Lyk.  Stud.  p.  132).  I  have  found 
several  new  examples,  but  shall  not  give  them  as  yet,  as  no  one 
is  quit*  perfect,  and  there  is  a  hope  that  a  decisive  instance 
may  be  found.  The  protasis  of  the  formula,  however,  may, 
I  think,  be  counted  quite  certain  in  reading:  ios  ni  semun^ 
knoumiin  (or  hnttman  ?)  i  kaktin  addaket  Ni  is  once  replaced 
by  ke,  and  once  omitted,  ion^ii/os,  Skt.  ya-s,  Greek  09. 
Semtoi  (also  ocurring  sfuwii  and  simun)  perhaps  accua.  sing, 
neut.  of  a  stem  that  appears  in  Latin  seme-I,  aimi-lis,  Greek 
hfJM,  etc. :  it  is  used  in  Phrygian  as  a  demonstrative,  knutnan 
may  probably  mean  '  tomb ' :  perhaps  cp.  sikeneman  in  No.  2, 
addaket  has  already  been  treated,  ke  may  mean  'and':  it 
t-occurs  after  a  sentence  of  Greek  :  or,'  ni  and  ke  may  corre- 
spond to  av  and  Kev.  kakun  may  possibly  be  the  Greek 
KOKoi/ :  or  ikakun  may  be  a  single  word. 


'  The  Lrdian  lanjrnage  had  disnppearcd  in  Lydia  before  the  time  of  Strabo, 
though  Ktill  Uiwd  iu  the  reinotr  district  of  ('ihym  (p.  631). 
'  lieudtred  in  Grbek  lelttra  of  course  o-f/iauy. 
'  Aa  Prof.  Sayce  nuj^gested. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Tatlpn-muTcfar&Ii of  Gauda'pilrn&nanda-chakra' 
variin.     Edited  and  Translated  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell. 

The  following  poom  was  written  by  a  native  of  Bengal, 
named  Purnananda  Chakravartin.  Nothing  is  known  as  to 
Ilia  date;  if  the  work  were  identical  with  the  poem  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Ram&nuja  system  ia 
Midliava's  SarTOdarsauasamgraha,  it  would  be,  of  course, 
older  than  the  fourteenth  century,  but  this  is  very  uncertain  ; 
I  should  be  inclined  to  assign  it  to  a  later  date.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  poem  consists  in  its  being  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  Vedanta  system  by  a  follower  of  the  Piirnaprajfia 
school,  which  was  founded  by  Madhva  (or  Anandatirtha) 
in  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  South  of  India.  Some 
Recount  of  his  system  (which  in  many  respects  agrees  with, 
that  of  R&ra^nuja)  is  given  in  Wilson's  "Hindu  Sects;"' 
but  the  fullest  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  Sarvadarsanasamgraha.  Both  the  R&m&nujaa  and  the 
Purnaprajfias  hold  in  opposition  to  the  Vediuta*  that 
individual  souls  are  distinct  from  Brahman ;  but  they  differ 
as  to  the  sense  in  which,  they  are  thus  distinct.     The  former 

■  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  139-150.  See  alao  Prof.  Monier  Williams,  J.R.A.S. 
Vol.  XIV.  N.8.  p.  304. 

•  As  the  differeDt  8Tstein.s  ore  arranged  in  the  Sarra  D.  8.  acconiiag  to  their 
rfspectiTe  relation  to  'the  Vedanta,  we  can  easil  j  undorstond  whj  Midhara  there 
places  these  two  systems  bo  low  down  in  the  scale,  and  onlj  jnst  above  the 
atheistic  schools  of  the  Cb&rvakas,  Buddhists,  and  Jainas. 


TOI«    XT. —  [nBVT    SBaiBg.] 
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maintain  that  "unity"  and  "plurality"  are  equally  true 
from  different  points  of  view ;  tbe  latter  hold  that  the  relation 
between  the  individual  soul  and  Brahman  is  that  of  a  master 
and  a  servant,  and  consequently  that  they  are  absolutely 
separate.  It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  to  see  that, 
although  EfLm&nuja  is  praised  in  the  fifty-third  sloka  of  this 
poem  as  "  the  foremost  of  the  learned,"  some  of  his  tenets 
are  attacked  in  the  eightieth. 

The  Sanskrit  text  of  this  poem  was  published  in  the 
Benares  Pandit  for  Sept.  1871,  by  Pandit  Yechftr&ma 
Sarman.  An  edition,  with  a  Bengali  translation,  was  also 
published  some  years  ago  in  Calcutta,  by  Jagad&nanda 
Gosw&min ;  ^  but  the  text  is  so  full  of  false  readings  of  every 
kind,  and  the  translation  in  consequence  goes  so  often  astray, 
that  I  have  not  found  much  help  from  it.  I  have  collated 
the  text  in  the  Benares  Pandit  (A.)  with  a  MS.  (B.)  sent  to 
me  by  my  friend,  Pandit  Mahesachandra  Nyftyaratna,  the 
Principal  of  the  Calcutta  Sanskrit  College.  He  has  also  sent 
me  the  readings  in  certain  passages  from  two  MSS.  in  the 
Calcutta  Sanskrit  College  Library  (CD.) ;  and  I  have  to 
thank  him  for  his  help  in  explaining  some  obscure  allusions. 

The  poem  itself  seems  to  me  an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Hindu  philosophical  controversy,'  and  so  I 
have  subjoined  a  literal  English  translation.  I  would  venture 
to  remind  my  readers  of  the  words  of  the  manager  in  the 
prologue  of  the  M&lavik&gnimitra,  "  Every  old  poem  is  not 
good  because  it  is  old,  nor  is  every  modem  poem  to  be 
blamed  simply  because  it  is  modem." 

'  No  date  is  given. 

'  Dr.  Bancrjea  has  quoted  and  translated  several  stanzas  in  his  '  Dialogoe*  on 
Hindu  Philosophy.' 
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^m  H^g^fT^  II 


"  ^^f^^T  A. 


♦  -f^lRJ  A. 

•  ^  n^  A. 
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^mvmf  ^  fwr  W^  flP^flil  VH^MT  f^HTfTT  I 

H^  ^T^  ^Tjj  i?^Tf?r  ^^  Btrr  sr^r^frsTt  TrftuTt 
(!r4*?nfrif«<H«nr<<<  t^^  ^i^  ^^rr  ^^n?:  n  «»^  it 

^^  ?T^  5^  ^  f^wm  wgm  ^  ^ 


^'RIB. 


5r^n!W^B- 


^n 
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w^  w\ii  ^}m  w^  wcT  wmj  ^  f^  H  <in  II 
mf^  ^tr:  '^w.  ¥t^  ""i  T?^  ai^^  f^sn  11  ^^  11 

iirW?t  B.  (but  not  C).      '  So  A.  C. ;  ^:  %^j:  ^  Tf^  SRHlt  B. 
^TO^  B,  *  ^  B. 

^^wi  ■"Sfrnt.  r^<T<i  b. 
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^^:  H*imi  WT^:  niTT'ii 
TW^'  ^%  ?a^  IT^  H^  1 

^<  «  d *d r^^^t^ftf^  B  ^Q.  II 

f^iwi  s<igjj}j\ui^  ?r  '^rm;^!^  ii  ^o  i 

?T^  f'T|Tnii'T»rnr»fiiT<i  ii  ^<j  ii 
^^fr^t  «'fi^N«rHfd  ii3^<i  vn^^'^  I 

iis<a^fw  f^^!TT?!:  ^  w^nf^T^trr  i 

^f^^T^3i«<i*ii  H^ffr  w^rfoi  ww'i  I 

^WT  ^re^TT^Tt  (iTT^vq-R^^lUJT'  II  ^^  II 

■^  %g  ^gWRIT  B.  *  U»U*(  B.  '  WW  ^WSrfq  B. 

^rfTT'  B.  '  -^  B. 
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14^ 


^ir^TTftgrr'^cT:'  ^^T>{  ^f^rwt  ^?r^  »t^  i  ^m  i 
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^nft  ^^^rrtrf^  if  u^r;  n  mo  n 

irO^r^rM^fTi:  ^Tci  ^  %^  ^5^"^^  u  M^  II 

Vf^  <*lA*jSir<M  <gar«c«i*(  n  M^  II 

TJ^iftl  «!'  fli^uidnutird  I 

1  sd^iq:  ^^ITf^'srg  lu^^ifd:  II  ^^  B 
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<*ll<aHI  IfeTT  »il«iarll  rT%^ 

T»Cr  t^  ^^  T  ^^miq^  II  ^3  II 

rnn  snrTf^njrVfti  f^ii^linflHiimi  n  i^M « 
%nt  <r^f»i'*  TT^  (T^^WwntiTi  ii  ^^  ii 
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^^  ^#4  "ff^^  >ftTT:  II  %^  II 
rni  ^  sir^t  H^rf%  ^^h  M^i<i 

TTWRftfl^  'mrraf^^  %M  ^^<l  HI«(d 

^T^  ffirfir  f^r^rt  "^if^  fTT^^^wfww^  i 


'  am-  B. 
*  ?!^rr^  B. 
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Wf  Wff  ^if  ITS  ^:  ^TrHIT- 

^  iT^ft,  M<*)'a*.:  M<i*«is^  traifTT  ^w  ^?  i 
in^  ^m%  win  m^  fi^  H^ 


1  B.  om.  si.  74. 


-^tf^  B. 


^B- 
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fr^^  mm  m^^Y^\\  ft:  i 

%^  'im:  ^g  "(fTi'.  ^^^  ^B^'  H  »^  H 
f(^  iTrr  f»mfTifT  t  mf^  i 

*>^  "HTKT  f<I«'^*Jfl<i:  ^I^  VA  "^^f^  II  ^^  II 

'  ^  tf  cTf^tf^  B.  *  39CT:  B. 

'  ^0^-  A.B.C.,  but  ^tO^-  i*  one  Cjilcutta  MS.  D.  and  iu  the 
Calcutta  editiod. 

•^rNrnc-A. 
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f^rftjf'riv^  r\^  ^  wi- 

^wr  ^x;^fi[,  ^^%^  ^rg:  i»  <i.o  i 

"^t  <T^:irOTTTnt  tTn  in  'q^i^niPi  n  O:^  i 
^^  *TTT^  q"!jT5n%^  ^^iffl  II  e^  ii 


^^^B. 


'  Tssrrft^-  B. 


'  ^HTT  M^jstlcl.  B. 
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^TffV  ipjfj-'  f^Am  \[y(  <itm\nr 

t^:  TTmii  ^^  ^  <T^  ^T^  II  Q-a  » 
v^^^  Tferrrrft  fsriHT^  mfra^  ii  q»=  b 

Ti^  T^r?Tf»isi^  wfir-^  T5J«t  n%l  ii  «io<i  ti 

f%(«nR\TnTirTT^  ?BliiHi«i^  ^ffr  it:  ii  so^  u 
^sf^  f%^  ^g  ^^."^  I 

'  t^:  B.  »  f»PR[fct  B.  •  Vfj^^  A. 

*  TR  f^rr'fTt  A.  ;  fTW  1^  ^  c. 
'  Sic  A.B.C.D. ;  (Qa.  ^;fTXt^)- 
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^*  ^'  f^H  srff  T^  1^ 

afr»r:  «*<irxj*i  ff  HfTffT^  u  "^oe  n 

■•iifl^irHfi^tt^  jfraf^  g"  f^Tifr  ^^tn  i 


o^  n 


1  »TA. 
'  ^I^  A. 


*1IA. 

*  ^  «raT^^  B. 
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'  -^rwim-  A. 
*  -^ifa*^  A. 


TOL.    ST. — [XEW    BEUIEB.] 


U 
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Wnit  <iU^<11  t^^TT!  ^niT  rn^Wr^^fHT  I  S^ 


s^fa^f^m  riT<4jmiq^  m 


*  fTTfV^  B.  «  if  yt  g  A. 

*  ^  »f  A.  '  ^TWft  B.  C. 

'  So  A.C. ;  but  -vyg\  D.    Tlie  reading^  muktd  seems  more  Ilkel 
b«  the  tiriKiual  nnd  yll^^i  tLe  later  alteratiun. 

*  fimT!^^  B. 
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Translation. 

1.  Victorious  18  the  garland-wearing  foster-son  of  Nanda, 
— the  protector  of  his  devotees, — the  destroyer  of  the  cruel 
king.-^^ark-bluelike  thedelicate  tam&la  blossoms, — formidable 
with  his  many  outspread  rays, — mighty  \rith  all  his  attendant 
powers,' — and  having  his  forehead  radiant  like  the  moon. 

2.  This  follower  of  the  PurSnas,  who  holds  by  his  own 
belief,  reads  to  his  heart's  content  the  Parana  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  listens  devotedly  with  profound  meditation,  his 
whole  mind  intent  on  the  meaning  of  the  book. 

3.  Having  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  Supreme  Soul,  he  establishes  b}'  argument  their 
mutual  difference  ;  having  used  Sruti  and  Smriti  as  a  manifold 
proof,  he  employs  Inference  in  many  ways  in  the  controversy. 

4.  This  individual  soul  must  be  different  from  Brahmun 
because  it  is  always  circumscribed, — many  are  the  similar 
arguments  which  are  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  course  of 
our  reasonings. 

5.  "  Might  we  not  say  that  a  jar  and  a  web  could  be  called 
identical  because  both  are  cognizable  ?  "^  But  we  cannot  say 
so  in  regard  to  these  two  things  in  question,  for  Brahman 
alone  is  that  which  cannot  be  cognized. 

6.  The  sentence  "Thou  art  That"  [lat  tvam  asi)  which  is 
understood  in  its  primary  meaning  as  referring  to  the  object 
of  the  Veda,^ — the  author  thus  explains  its  meaning,  as  he 
knows  his  own  doctrine,  and  has  fixed  his  mind  on  the 
system  of  Dunlily;  since  the  word  'that'  {(at)  is  here 
indeclinable  and  implies  a  difference,  and  the  word  '  thou ' 
{(cam)  means  that  which  is  to  be  differentiated,  the  sign  of 
the  genitive  case  has  been  elided ;  *   "  thou  only,"  such  is  not 

Lthe  meaning  of  the  sentence.' 


The  Bengali  tmn-ilntipo  explain!)  these  as  the  intpmal  powen  (antaraAfd) 
Hli'ulirii,  etc.,  ami  the  external  ibahiranifii)  PrabTd,  etc. 

'  TliiTe  t»  a  fuvourite  Nniyayik  example  of  a  kcviUinvayi  middle  term,  "  a  jar 
ie  nameable  becuuse  it  is  eoy-uizablc  u  u  wt'b  is." 

'  Or  ttiiarithayr  may  pt-rhnps  itiiuply  ueau  vtde,  cf.  si.  112. 

*  The  iiuthur  here  explains  the  sentence  tat  tv»m  a*i,  w  really  meaning  tatya 
tarn  att  "thou  iirt  Its, 

"  Id  "Thou  art  thnt,"  'thou'  and  'that'  would  refer  to  the  aane  snbject 
fumHuAdhikarani^a), 
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intensely  pure,  tho  one  witness  of  the  world;  not  so  is 
individual  soul, — thus  a  thunderbolt  falls  on  the  tree  of  tali 
theory  of  Identity. 

63.  For  those  who  maintain  the  identity  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  supreme  soul,  the  hypothesis  of  a  dvandva  com- 
pound ^  is  precluded  ;  or  they  bring  forward  such  words 
as  drkhndiipnln  as  parallel  cases ;  *  the  dtandva  is  only  con- 
sistent with  *'  difference,"  but  in  no  way  with  "  identity." 

64.  Where  identity  is  the  meaning,  there  arises  th^ 
harmadh&niyn  compound, — for  [such  a  karmadhdraya  m] 
nllolpala  "the  blue-lotus"  is  used  as  implying  that  the  two 
members  of  the  compound  refer  to  the  same  subject.' 

65.  As  there  are  many  passages  in  Sruti  such  as  that 
which  says  "  food  is  Brahman,"  *  so  too  this  passage  "  I  am 
Brahman"  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  worship.^ 

66.  The  doctrine  of  Identity  is  not  true ;  wherever  it 
appears  to  be  declared  in  Sruti,  all  those  passages  are  to  be 
taken  as  only  meaning  worship, 

67.  There  are  many  sentences  in  tho  ancient  Veda  which 
speak  for  non-identity  as  also  for  identity ;  having  expelled 
envy  and  discussed  the  truth,  let  the  wise  declare  that  which 
each  thinks  wholesome. 

68.  0  soul,  bewildered  by  a  deceived  opinion,  drive  far 
from  thy  mouth  these  words  "  I  am  Brahman  "  ;  how  canst 
thou  he  That,  O  thou  who  art  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  fate, 
plunged  as  thou  art  in  the  great  ocean  of  mundaae  existence 
hard  t«  be  crossed ! 

69.  He  who  is  the  beloved  of  Lakshmt,  the  ambrosia- 
ocean,  full  of  manifest  supreme  joy  ;  the  water  of  whose  feet 
is  Gangd,  worthy  to  be  worshipped  by  Itudra  and  the  other 
gods ;  who  before  creation  created  all  instantaneously  by  a 

'  I.t.  in  the  •maiA  jUdtmHaau. 

*  I  sappose  tliat  thin  meaiu  that  the  dtandva  compound  dj-iikndupala  hu  mw 
analogy  to  orus  ]iV«  jhutmiinau,  which  mrolves  ideDtity,  as  the  upper  and  lom* 
uilliitonc  form  one  mstrumctit ;  bnt  theru  (in  accoroance  with  I'u^  2.  2.  34, 
rdiv/.j  tho  less  important  word  meaning  tho  upper  and  Hnaller  atone  («j»«M)  h 
placed  Wt  (cf.  2.  2.  31). 

*  liMijlv&imaniu  \i  a  drundva,  not  a  karmadAdraya  compound. 

*  Brihnd  Arni^ynka  Upan.  v.  12.  1. 

'  /.*.  this  is  nne  nf  the  modes  of  worahippin^f  Briihmnn  hv  meditating  on  turn 
in  some  lower  visible  form,  not  aa  realtor  exprewing  his  rt-ul  nature. 
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movement  of  his  brow, — how  canst  thou  say,  O  soul,  "I  am 
He," — thou  who  art  a  poor  beggar,  not  a  king. 

70.  O  bIow  of  mind,  how  canst  thou  say,  I  am  Ho  with 
whom  arc  filled  all  the  vast  stores  of  this  universe  in  its 
entirety  ?  Collect  thy  faculties  calmly  in  thy  heart  and 
consider  thine  own  power;  can  a  host  of  fierce  world- 
supporting  elephants  enter  into  the  belly  of  a  gnat? 

71.  WTiose  art  thou?  whence  art  thou  come ?  how  is  the 
course  of  this  mundane  bondage?  Ponder  this  matter  ia 
thy  heart  and  forsake  the  path  of  the  erring.  Say  not  "  I  am 
lie"  ;  but  worship  Hari  continually  in  the  relation  of  adorer 
and  adored ;  by  this  thou  niayst  attain  tho  happy  journey, 
but  otherwise  thou  wilt  assuredly  fall. 

72.  Great  is  the  misery  which  tliou  hast  experienced,  O 
Soul,  while  dwelling  in  the  womb  in  various  births,  and  thou 
hast  wandered  again  and  again  in  heaven  or  in  hell;  this 
theory  "  I  am  He"  is  an  error  of  tliine. — worship  thou  Hari'a 
lotus  feet ;  thou  art  His  worshipper,  He  is  the  adorable,  for 
He  is  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds, 

73.  Renouncing  the  so-called  theory  of  identity,  forthwith 
devote  thyself  to  duality,  if  there  now  dwells  in  thy  heart  a 
supreme  feeling  of  faith  in  Hari ;  and,  having  learned  the 
doctrine  in  Narada's  Pafichar&tra  and  everywhere  else,  let 
all  the  hymns  of  the  Vaishnava  sacred  books  be  thoroughly 
examined,  as  is  truly  for  thy  good. 

74.  By  what  foolish  teacher  has.t  thou  been  instructed,  that 
thou  utterest  these  words  "  I  am  Erahinan"?  How  art  thou 
that  being  who  is  continually  worshipped  by  Rudra  and  all 
the  gods  ?     O  fool,  consider  it  and  see  aright. 

75.  The  wicked  cannot  understand  the  difference  between 
Fthe  embodied  and  the  Supreme  Souls ;  the  great  reason  for 

this  is  a  mind  possessed  by  an  evil  obstinacy  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  Illusion;  just  as  the  tongue  of  those  who 
Bufl'er  from  excess  of  bile  cannot  taste  the  sweetness  of 
molasses,  nor  the  eyes  of  those  afflicted  with  gutta  serena  or 
jaundice  see  the  whiteness  of  a  shell. 

76.  He  by  a  particle  of  whose  intellect  thou,  0  Soul,  hast 
been  produced  the  foremost  of  intelligent  beings— say  not, 
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d(»e8  not  apply ; '  consequently  it  must  be  the  second  power 
of  a  word,  Indication. 

19.  Yet  if  80,  why  should  it  be  Indication  P  for  this 
arises  from  some  aasociation  with  the  primary  meaning;  bat 
with  what  can  that  suhatauM  be  associated  which  is  dis- 
connected with  everything  and  without  a  second  ? 

20.  That  power  of  a  word  is  Indication,  by  which,  when 
the  primary  meaning  is  precluded,  some  other  meaning  i* 
indicated  in  connexion  therewith,  through  some  motive  or 
through  common  currency ;  and  its  causes  are  thus  three.* 

21.  Now  if  there  is  no  Denotation  in  a  phrase,  how  can 
there  arise  any  Indication?  First  there  should  be  some 
primary  meaning  precluded,  and  then  there  may  be  the 
Indication  of  something  else. 

22.  Where  there  is  no  accepted  Denotation,  bow  can  you 
there  have  Indication  ?  If  there  is  no  village,  how  can  there 
he  a  boundary? — there  is  no  child  without  a  father.' 

23.  "  The  lances  enter,  the  swords,  the  bows  and  arrows," 
— here  we  have  Indication ;  for  the  sentence  must  suggest 
something  else  to  complete  itself,  as  there  cannot  be 
"  entrance  "  in  the  case  of  an  inanimate  subject. 

24.  "A  herd-station  on  the  Ganges," — here  we  hare  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  primary  to  another  meaning,  since  tb« 
Ganges,  as  being  in  the  form  of  water,  cannot  be  the  site  of 
a  herd-station. 

25.  In  the  example  "ghi  is  life"  there  is  produced  the 


'  In  such  sentences  as  "  Tliat  art  tliou."  "  I  nm  Brahman,"  etc.,  the  prinuuT 
power  of  the  wonts,  i.e.  "  Denotation"  [ab/iiii/iii),  could  not  rxpresa  the  upcon- 
ditioned  Brahnmn  destitnte  of  all  attributes ;  for  DeDotation  rests  upon  IIm 
ordinary  conventional  meaning,  and  how  could  this  take  in  an  idea  so  far  nemoTtd 
from  ordinary  experience  ?  Nor  could  it  be  the  setondnry  power  '•  In(li<rotioo** 
('(ii»/iunJ),  08  in  the  well-known  instance  of  "  the  herd-stjition  on  the  Crangv*,** 
where  the  Ganges,  by  "iadicntion,"  means  the  shore  and  not  the  atreoni.  For 
"indication"  miirt  be  based  on  some  connoxiou  between  the  primary  nod  Ifac 
indicnted  econndary  meaning ;  but  how  can  that  which  u  "witnuut  a  stscond" 
be  conn«-ctcd  with  anything  ? 

'  I  suppose  that  these  are  (1)  the  incompatibility  of  the  pritnary  sense  ;  (2) 
the  common  currency  of  the  secondary  moaning,  e.g.  when  "  Europe  "  is  tumA  lA 
imply  iti  inhahitantd  in  the  phrase  "  Europe  makeii  war:  "  (3)  a  motire,  ■■  n 
"  «  hcrd-statiou  on  the  Ganpes,"  where  "  Gangco  "  is  used  instead  of  "  the  boak 
of  the  Ganges,"  ia  order  to  iniplv  the  coolness  and  purity  of  the  spot. 

^  Cf.  the  iJcngali  proverb  tiiiilAd  niii  tar  tndt/(dbjfnlAti,  "  he  haa  no  head  «n4 
yet  he  hag  a  heudochu.' ' 
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i<]ea  of  sameness  of  form  ;  in  tbe  example  "  this  is  life  "  there 
arises  the  idea  of  identity ;  ^  but  the  kuowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentences  will  be  produced  by  a  metaphor, — ^there 
is  not  brought  about  a  real  oneneas. 

26.  The  doctrine  of  Identity  is  established  with,  a  de- 
sperate effort,  and  men  have  recourse  to  the  power  "  Indi- 
cation " ;  but  there  are  three  things  which  should  rise  to  our 
view, — the  primary  meaning,  the  indicated  meaning,  and 
their  connexion.^ 

27.  There  is  here  no  Denotation  from  the  absence  of 
conventional  agreement ;  there  is  no  Indication  from  the 
absence  of  any  reason  [to  establish  it]  ;  by  wliat  reason,  on  the 
theory  of  MAy&,  can  Brahman  be  ever  made  known  ? 

28.  He  is  described*  in  the  Veda  by  the  primary  power 
of  words  [Denotation]  as  the  Maker  of  the  Universe;  and 
by  Inference  we  establish  the  conclusion  that  all  these  things 
have  a  Maker. 

2D.  The  Vedas  are  a  proof,  the  Smrltis  are  a  proof;  there 
is  a  being  to  be  proved  and  known  there  in  many  passages ; 
it  is  the  great  Personality  which  is  to  be  made  known  by  all 
the  Vedas, — therefore  it  is  this  which  the  Veda  takes  as  its 
subject. 

30.  True  verbal  testimony  produces  knowledge  even  in 
regard  to  that  which  is  absolutely  non-existent, — then  how 
much  more  in  regard  to  Brahman  the  Lord,  the  maker  of  all 
that  moves  or  is  motionless  I 

31.  It  is  said,*  "Speech  retires  therefrom  together  with 
the  Mind," — but  this  is  its  explanation, — give  ear:  Together 
with  ihe  Mind  Speech  makes  Him  its  object,  and  then  retires, 
because  His  nature  is  not  to  be  fathomed. 

32.  "Brahman  is  not  to  be  made  the  object  of  mind  or  of 


'  In  tlio  first  ej.  there  is  tudiiha-t&ropa-tiilthantl  ox  "  pure  raperimponent 
indication,"  in  the  second  there  \»  iludiiha-suiiAj/avasdMa-l.  or  "  puro  intro- 
snaceptiTe  indication,"  where  the  ghi  is  swallowed  yp  iii  tho  "  liie."  Most  writers, 
bowever,  disallow  upaehara  in  iuJJha-lakthanA. 

'  lie  seenu  to  imply  that  each  uf  these  three  requisites  fnila  in  the  present 
case, — there  is  no  primary  meaning,  and  still  leM  s  Moondorj,  and  there  \»  no 
conn«-xioa  with  any  other  object. 

'  lie  DOW  proceeds  to  declare  hJB  own  opinions. 

'  Taitt.  Upauish.  ii.  4. 
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words,"  • — from  this  saying  it  is  understood  that  he  is  onlv 
to  be  declared  by  Revelation,  Revelation  has  no  falteriof 
action,^ 

33.  "He  who  is  versed  in  the  Word-Braliman  attains  to 
the  highest  Brahman,"* — surely  such  words  of  iuspired  saga 
are  not  mistaken  babble. 

34.  Assuredly  the  conventional  meaning^  of  the  words 
"existent,"  "thought,"  and  "joy"  applies  to  BrahmuD, 
just  as  the  words  "pot,"  "cloth,"  etc.,  refer  to  those  p»r- 
ticular  objects. 

35.  The  perception  of  the  conventional  meaning  of  word* 
is  aroused  by  the  dialogue  of  the  orderer  and  the  ordered; 
and  afterwards  by  insertion  and  omission  the  child  becomes 
thoroughly  akilled  in  tho  use  of  the  words.* 

yG.  So  through  hearing  the  words  of  the  teacher  and 
repeated  study  of  the  s&stras  the  conventional  meaning  oJ' 
such  words  as  Brahman,  etc.,  is  assuredly  produced  in  tie 
pupil. 

37.  This  earth  must  surely  have  had  a  maker ;  for  Iti 
having  the  nature  of  an  effect  is  a  sign,  just  as  we  see  to  be 
the  case  in  pots,  etc. 

38.  If  it  is  established  that  the  supreme  Lord  is  tie 
maker,  then  his  having  a  body  follows  as  a  matter  of  course;* 
for  in  all  effects,  as  pots  and  the  like,  the  maker  is  seen  to 
have  a  body  and  not  to  be  bodiless. 

39.  [The  objector  urges]  "  If  the  supreme  Lord  has  i 
body,  then  he  will  be  like  to  beings  such  us  we  are ;  there 
cannot  be  a  maker  without  an  intermediate  agenc3%^ — I  *" 
no  difference  whatever." 

40.  But  great  is  the  difference  which  is  declared  to  exist 
between  the  Adorable  Lord  and  men  working  with  spadet^ 

>  Cf.  the  Ea(ba  Up.  vi.  12,  "  The  soul  is  not  to  be  reached  by  speech  nor  bf 
the  mind  nor  by  the  eye." 

'  For  ikhalaJgitli^  cf.  KuvyaprnkAia,  it.  16. 

'  This  line  is  quoted  from  S'ruti  in  the  Miiitri  TTpsuishiid,  n.  22. 

*  Cf.  Sahityadarpana,  ii.  "  On  the  old  mitn's  saying,   whwi  givin?    

to  the  middle-aged  man,"  etc.     The  Siihitya  0.  uiies  the  tenii&  ^rApotUt 
the  SidiUiAntamiiktiirali  (p.  80)  wee  ataoodvapau, 

'  This  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  Ramdnujiis  a»  well  aa  Pdrnoprajfias. 

'  Tho  ryApara  or  intermediate  agency  is  defined  as  laj-janyatte  tati  tmj-, 
jantiko  A(  tyiijiiirah. 
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sickles,  ploughshares,  and  handa  ;  these  aro  helpless  in  the  sis 
waves '  [of  human  infirmity,]  and  weaned  with  the  burden  of 
labour, —  He  effects  everything^  by  a  mere  motion  of  his  brow. 

41.  The  Master  can  make,  not  make,"  and  altera  hence 
one  may  learn  that  vast  is  the  inlervul  between  the  two. 

42.  If  the  body  is  called  the  site  of  enjoyment,  it  is  well 
known  that  this  definition  will  hold  good  [even  in  this  highest 
case'], — there  is  nothing  deficient  but  everything  is  present 
in  the  Lord's  body,*  since  He  is  the  husband  of  Lakshmi. 

43.  "Every  body  ie  influenced  by  deserts," — if  this  uni- 
versal law  is  accepted,  then  He  who  is  the  Maker  of  all 
must  be  impelled  [to  create  the  world]  by  the  deserts  which 
dominate  over  beings  like  us.* 

44.  "  Every  body  must  be  non-eternal," — this  is  a  general 
law,  yet  still  Is%'ara'3  body  may  be  eternal ;  for  earth  is 
everywhere  seen  to  bo  non-eternal,  while  in  the  form  of  its 
atoms  it  is  eternal. 

45.  One  must  not  say,  "why  should  the  desert  of  one 
attach  itself  to  another  ?  "  For  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
respective  merits  and  demerits  of  the  elephant  and  the 
crocodile  that  the  holder  of  the  discus  made  all  haste  to 
interfere  in  the  battle." 

46.  It  has  been  heard  of  old  that  all  this  universe  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lotus  of  the  navel  of  the  Lord ;  hence  is  it 
established  that  he  has  a  body,  for  how  can  there  be  a  navel 
•without  a  body  ? 

'  Compare  the  memorial  line,  S'okamohaKJarumfitytt  l-ihutpip&ne  ihndurmaj/a^ 
'  With  this  curinns  use  of  akartwn  (extending  the  analogy  of  racb  forms  M 

«hirvm,  ajcritfd,  etc.)  cf.  Thoogni*,  621  : 

vat  ra  vAouiriay  ifSpa  tUi  arlti  ti  vtvixpiy- 

Cf.  Sliilleto,  Carabriilffe  Journ.  of  I'hiluloK)',  1876,  p.  16i. 
'  Could  lake  mean  that  it  will  hold  good  "  of  tlic  world  "  as  his  body? 

•  Cf.  "  WbobP  body  nature  is  and  God  the  soul." 

*  I.e.  he  creati'D  the  world  to  give  their  deserts  to  the  different  wmls. 

'  The  objector  urges  "  why  Hhould  our  good  or  evil  deiierts  oblige  God  to  act 
in  u  certain  vriiy  f  "  llo  antiwers  by  refemng  to  the  well-knnwii  legend  given  in 
tbe  BhagavAta  Purdga,  viii.  ch.  2-*.  A  certain  king,  named  IiidriidYunina, 
became  an  elephniit  through  Agustya's  curse.  One  day,  while  drinking  in  a 
hike,  he  was  seized  bv  a  crModile,  and  the  strugglo  lasted  for  a  thuiisaud  years. 
At  last,  in  despair,  he  prayed  to  Vishiju,  who  cBiue  down  mounted  ou  Garuda 
and  killed  the  crocodile.  Thus  we  see  that,  although  in  one  sense  the  deserts  of 
one  being  cannot  attach  themselves  to  another,  still  they  must  cau»e  certain 
actions  in  another  being,  or  it  would  be  impossible  that  each  should  receive  ita 
due  reward  or  puiilshmeat. 
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47.  The  body  of  God  is  very  pure, — to  be  enjoyed  by  iH 
the  senses,  aa  being  richly  endowed  with  the  six  qualities,^ 
—and  to  be  discovered  by  means  of  all  the  Vedas, — Gan^ 
verily  is  the  water  wherewith  he  washes  his  feet. 

48.  Whenever  by  the  influence  of  time  there  comes  the 
increase  of  evil  and  the  diminution  of  right,  then  the  adoraUe 
Lord  accomplishes  the  preservation  of  the  good  and  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked. 

49.  The  Lord  is  said  to  be  twofold,  as  the  Incarnation 
and  He  who  becomes  incarnate;  so  too  th©  souls  are  two- 
fold, as  divided  into  fuithful  and  faithless. 

50.  Now  some  say  that  the  personal  soul  is  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  Supreme ;  but  their  opinion  does  not  at  all  huU, 
since  it  cannot  be  established. 

51.  For  how  could  there  arise  a  reflection  of  that  Infinite 
and  stainless  one  P  and  how  could  an  insentient  [reflection] 
enjoy  the  puin  and  pleasure  arising  from  the  merit  aod 
demerit  declared  in  the  Veda  ? 

52.  There  may  indeed  be  a  reflection  of  that  which  ii 
limited ;  bit  how  shall  there  be  one  of  Him  whose  attribute 
is  infinity? 

53.  Raindnuja,  the  foremost  of  the  learned,  condemned 
this  theory  of  an  original  and  its  reflection ;  the  fact  that  this 
doctrine  ia  not  accepted  by  the  learned,  will  not  make  it 
seem  more  plausible. 

54.  There  is  an  eternal  division  between  the  two,  from 
the  words  of  the  Veda,  "two  birds;"*  from  the  mention 
there  of  "  two  friends,"  how  can  there  be  identity  between 
them  ? 

55.  I  become  Brahman,  that  ia,  I  cease  to  have  mundane 
existence  through  beholding  the  soul  in  Brahman ;  the 
result  of  this  would  be  the  abolition  of  sorrow,  etc.,  but  in 
no  way  absolute  Oneness. 

•  These  six  qualities,  according  to  tlio  Commentator  on  the  Bhfi.g«Taia  P.  i.  3. 
36,  arc  sovereij^ty,  Wnowledjife,  glory,  [)ro8i>eritv,  dispassion,  and  virtue  ;  m  diffiTtnt 
list  is  giren  in  the  San-a  Dors.  8.  p!  64, 1.  22  ^but  ct.  p.  69,  L  IS).  See  «}co  im/r» 
in  A.  96.  "^ 

'  Rig  V.  L  164,  20,  ••  Two  birds  associated  together,  two  (riends.  take  rvfum 
in  the  Bamo  tree :  one  of  tbcm  eats  the  awect  &g ;  the  other,  ahstaiain^  trom  food, 
merely  looks  on." 
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56.  I  become  Brahman  also  tTarough  beholding  Brahmaa 
in  the  soul ;  *  the  result  would  be  the  abolition  of  His  being 
out  of  sight,^  but  in  no  way  Oneness. 

57.  It  must  not  be  said  that  by  continued  meditation  with 
intent  thought  a  man  becomes  Brahman;  there  will  only 
enter  into  him  a  little  merit ;  as  we  see  indeed  in  the  case 
of  worms,  bees,  and  the  like.* 

58.  By  devotedly  worshipping  Brdhmans  without  ceasing, 
a  Stidra  will  never  become  a  Br&hman  ;  there  may  enter 
into  him  a  little  nicritj  but  one  of  the  SCidra  caste  will  never 
become  a  Brahman, 

69.  The  venerable  author  of  the  Aphorisms  himself 
established  a  duality  when  he  spoke  of  the  application  of  the 
terms  "object"  and  "agent";*  and  thus  has  it  been 
explained  by  the  author  of  the  commentary  by  quoting 
passages  of  the  Veda  which  imply  dualitvi  as  that  which  says 
"the  two  entered  the  cave." 

60.  The  soul  is  also  shown  to  be  different  [from  Brahman] 
by  the  evidence  of  Smriti ;  *  thus  their  difl'erence  is  proved 
to  be  essential.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  the  Commen- 
tator have  used  such  an  expression  as  "the  worshipper"  and 
"the  worshipped " P ^ 

61.  I  am  sometimes  happy,  sometimes  miserable;  He,  the 
supreme  Soul,  is  always  essentially  happy.  Such  is  the 
difference, — then  how  can  there  be  identity  between  these 
two  different  substances? 

C2.    He    is    eternally    self-luminous    and    unobscured, — 


I  Another  reading  i^  f/rafimiDiy  itmaniitkiftamit. 

*  I.r.  it  would  1)0  always  videt»  videiitcm. 
'  Cf.  IIitopad(«'a,  Introd.  s'l.  45. 

*  In  Vodilnto  S.  i.  2.  4,  it  is  shown  that  certain  pa-ssag^a  in  the  FpanishndB 
refer  to  Hrahman  and  not  tlie  embodied  soul,  "  b«-cauiie  of  the  npuUcntiuii  therein 
of  the  terms  object  and  ogeot ;  "  lu  f.i/.  in  the  pasAiigc  of  the  Chnandogra  Tpan. 
iii.  14,  "  I  sliall  attaiu  it  when  I  have  dt-portiil  I'roni  hence,"  Those  words 
imply  an  a^nt  who  attains  and  also  an  object  which  is  attained,  i.e.  Bnihmnn. 
S'aiikara  in  his  comment  on  i.  2.  11  illuHtniU.'s  this  by  the  pu^ixa^e  in  the  Katha 
Upani^had  iii.  1,  "The  two,  drinking  the  due  reward  from  their  works,  in  tliis 
world  entered  the  cave,  in  the  liighest  place  of  the  snpresne  sonl"  (sc.  the  heart). 

'  Cf,  Vedinta  Siitnis  i.  2.  6,  where  S'ahkara  quotes  the  passaj;e  fr^im  the 
Bhajravad  GitA  (xviii.  61),  "  The  I^ord  of  uU  beiu);:*  abides  in  the  rej^on  of  tlie 
heart,— causing  all  beings  to  revolve  by  his  illusion  as  though  mounted  on  a 
machine." 

*  He  uses  this  very  expression  upityapdiakaMdva  in  hui  Comment,  on  i.  2.  4. 
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intensely  pure,  tlie  one  witness  of  the  world ;  not  so  is  Ibe 
individual  soul, — thus  a  thunderbolt  falls  on  the  tree  of  the 
theory  of  Identity. 

63.  For  those  who  mftintain  the  identity  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  supreme  soul,  the  hj'pothesis  of  a  c/vandca  com- 
pound '  is  precluded ;  or  they  bring  forward  such  words 
as  druihadupnla  as  parallel  cases ;  *  the  dvandva  is  only  con- 
sistent with  "diiference,"  but  in  no  way  with  "identity." 

64.  Where  identity  is  the  meaning,  there  arises  the 
karmadhiriiya  compound, — for  [such  a  karmird/i drat/a  a«] 
nlblpala  *'  the  hlue-Iotua  "  is  used  as  implying  that  the  two 
members  of  the  compound  refer  to  the  same  subject.^ 

65.  As  there  are  many  passages  in  Sruti  such  as  that 
which  saj's  "food  is  Brahman,"*  so  too  this  passa^  "I  am 
Brahman  "  is  to  he  understood  as  meaning  worship.* 

66.  The  doctrine  of  Identity  is  not  true;  whereTer  it 
appears  to  be  declared  in  8ruti,  all  those  passages  are  to  be 
taken  as  only  meaning  worship, 

67.  There  are  many  sentences  in  the  ancient  "Veda  which 
speak  for  non-identity  as  ako  for  identity ;  having  expelled 
envy  and  discussed  the  truth,  let  the  wise  declare  that  which 
each  thinks  wholesome. 

68.  0  soul,  bewildered  by  a  deceived  opinion,  drive  &r 
from  thy  mouth  these  words  "  I  am  Brahman  "  ;  how  canst 
thou  be  That,  O  thou  who  art  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  fate, 
plunged  as  thou  art  in  the  great  ocean  of  mundane  existeaco 
hard  to  be  crossed ! 

69.  He  who  is  the  beloved  of  Lakshmt,  the  ambrosia- 
ocean,  full  of  manifest  supreme  joy  ;  the  water  of  whose  feet 
is  Ganga,  worthy  to  be  worshipped  by  Rudra  and  the  other 
gods ;  who  before  creation  created  all  instantaneously  by  a 

'  I.e.  in  tbc  votA  jMtm&aau. 

'  I  Buppoiie  that  thin  tncanH  that  the  dvavdva  compound  dpthndupnla  hiu  loi 
Analojry  to  odb  hkv  jliUmAtmw,  which  involves  identitYi  a«  thi,-  upjior  and  lower] 
niilUt<iue  form  oue  itiBtrument ;  hut  there  (in  acconunco  -with  Pan.  2.  2.  >t<  I 
virtt.)  the  loss  importuut  word  meaning  the  upper  and  (mailer  stone  (up«M)  ii  j 
placed  lut  (cf.  2.  2.  31). 

'  BvitjIv&iiHan^u  is  a  dcandva,  not  a  karmadhdraya  compoond. 

*  Bfihad  AniTjjakai  Upan.  r.  12.  I. 

^  I.e.  thi.i  is  nno  nf  the  modes  of  worsbippinfr  Brahmnn  by  militating  on  liiai 
in  some  luirer  visible  furm,  not  aa  really  expr(»«ing  bin  ruil  nature, 
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iWcment  of  his  brow, — how  canst  tliou  say,  0  soul,  "  I  am 
Be," — thou  who  art  a  poor  beggar,  not  a  king. 

70.  0  slow  of  mind,  how  caust  thou  say,  T  am  He  with 
whom  are  filled  all  the  vast  stores  of  this  universe  in  its 
entirety?  Collect  thy  faculties  calmly  in  thy  heart  and 
consider  thine  own  power;  can  a  host  of  fierce  world- 
supporting  elephants  enter  into  the  belly  of  a  gnatp 

71.  Whose  art  thou?  whence  art  thou  come ?  how  is  the 
course  of  this  mundane  bondage?  Ponder  this  matter  ia 
thy  heart  and  forsake  the  path  of  the  erring.  Say  not  "I  am 
He  "  ;  but  worship  Hari  continually  in  the  relation  of  adorer 
and  adored ;  by  this  thou  mayst  attain  the  happy  Journey, 
but  otherwise  thou  wilt  assuredly  fall. 

72.  Great  ia  the  misery  which  thou  hast  experienced,  0 
Soul,  while  dwelling  in  the  womb  in  various  births^  and  thou 
hast  wandered  again  and  again  in  heaven  or  in  hell ;  this 
theory  "I  am  He"  is  an  error  of  thine. — worship  thou  Hari's 
lotus  feet ;  thou  art  His  worshipper,  He  ia  the  adorable,  for 
Ho  is  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds, 

73.  Renouncing  the  so-called  theory  of  identity,  forthwith 
devote  thyself  to  duality,  if  there  now  dwells  in  thy  heart  a 
supreme  feeling  of  faith  in  Hari ;  and,  having  learned  tlie 
doctrine  in  Nirada'a  Paficharatru  and  everywhere  else,  let 
all  the  hymns  of  the  Vaishnava  sacred  books  be  thoroughly 
examined,  as  is  truly  for  thy  good. 

74.  By  what  foolish  teacher  hast  thou  been  instructed,  that 
thou  utterest  these  words  "  I  am  Bruliman  "?  How  art  thou 
that  being  who  is  continually  worshipped  by  Rudra  and  all 
the  gods?     O  fool,  consider  it  and  see  aright. 

75.  The  wicked  cannot  understand  the  difference  between 
the  embodied  and  the  Supreme  Souls ;  the  great  reason  for 
this  is  a  mind  possessed  by  an  evil  obstinacy  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  Illusion ;  just  as  the  tongue  of  those  who 
suffer  from  excess  of  bile  cannot  taste  the  sweetness  of 
molasses,  nor  the  eyes  of  those  afflicted  with  gutta  serena  or 
jaundice  see  the  whiteness  of  a  shell. 

76.  He  by  a  particle  of  whose  intellect  thou,  0  Soul,  hast 
been  produced  the  foremost  of  intelligent  beings— say  not. 
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0  knave,  that  thou  art  He ;  for  who  but  the  ingrate  dc«tici 
to  seize  the  seat  of  hia  Master  ? 

77.  A  particle  of  intelligence  haa  been  deposited  in  tkae 
by  the  suprame  Lord  in  His  mercy, — it  becomes  thee  QOt,0 
knave,  to  say  that  therefore  thou  art  God;  just  as  if  someeril- 
minded  mun  had  received  elephants,  horses,  and  infantry  from 
the  king  and  then  set  his  heart  on  seizing  his  kingdom. 

78.  He  under  whose  control  is  that  mighty  illusion  wbicb 
deceives  the  three  worlds,  He  is  to  be  recognized  as  the 
Supreme  Lord,  the  adorable,  essentially  thought,  existeooe. 
and  joy ;  but  he  who  is  himself  always  under  her  control 
like  a  camel  drawn  by  a  string  through  his  nostrils,  is  to  be 
recognized  as  the  individual  soul, — vast  indeed  is  the  differeaee 
between  the  two  ! 

79.  Having  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  Sankhya,  TTngftflit. 
and  Gautama,  and  the  doctrine  of  Patanjali,  the  doctrines  of  | 
the  MimftrnsA  and  Bhnttabh&skara,' — amidst  all  the  six  curreol 
systems, — let  the  wise  tell  the  final  conclusion  if  they  can  n 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  supreme  and  the  individual  soul, — if 
it  duality,  or  is  it  oneness,  or  is  it  again  a  oneness  in  duality? 

80.  In  five  of  the  systems  I  have  only  heard  peremptorily 
ossertetl  in  many  places  the  difference  between  the  supreme 
and  the  individual  souls ;  what  is  this  that  I  hear  asserted 
in  the  Vedftnta  system  ?  "  Plurality,  unity,  both," — this  i«  a 
threefold  marvel !  * 

81.  He  who  is  the  maker  of  all  and  the  Lord  of  the  world 
is  independent  by  reason  of  his  essential  independence ;  tbs 
individual  soul  is  notoriously  dependent ;  how  can  they 
then  that  these  two  are  identical? 

82.  There  are  various  flavours  in  honey  [existing  distin* 
through  the   difference  of  the    trees  [from   whose    flowers 


>  Colebrooke'i  Easajni,  Tol.  i.  p.  859 
*  This  is  an  attnck  on  Riini&nuj 


y^  syirtt-m,  fls  opposed  to  that  of  P&rvuirkifia 
M  Madiiva,  d.  Sarvtt-dnrs'anu  s!  p.  5J,  1.  20,  "  Whut  i»  Hip  tx-al  truth  J  TW 
renl  tnith  i«  pluralily.  unitv. 'iml  D"th.  Thus  unity  is  n«lmitt«Hl  in  ...;....  ((^ 
Brahman  alone  tuht<i<itii  in  all  forms  as  nil  is  its  body:  both  iinii .  .\af 

are  a<lniilt<'il  in  luiyiiig  that  one  only  Brahman  subsists  uniltT  a  {dui  .  nn*, 

(liTenu  AD  siiul  and  nun-noul ;  aod  phirulitT  is  admitted  in  sayiu^;  Uiat  tit 
eaaential  natnif*  of  soul,  ni>n-soul,  and  the  Lord  arc  diifrrent  and  not  to  b* 
ronfouudi'd."  TliLo  doctrine  is  opposed  bj  the  followen  of  Madliva,  Me  tMi., 
^nyiprajna-dari .  p.  61,  I.  11, 
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it  is  produced]  ;  how  else  could  it  remove  the  three-fold 
disorders?'  So  the  individual  souls  at  the  world's  dis- 
solution are  absorbed  in  the  Lord ;  but  they  do  not  become 
identified  with  Him,  for  they  are  again  separated  at  the 
next  creation. 

83.  There  is  a  diflFerence  between  rivers  and  the  sea,  with 
their  respective  sweet  and  salt  water;  so  too  God  and  the 
soul  are  different  and  possessed  of  distinct  attributes.* 

84.  Rivers,  when  joined  to  the  sea  from  all  sides,  are  not 
identified  with  it  nor  yet  do  they  appear  to  bo  separate; 
but  from  the  difference  between  salt  water  and  sweet  water' 
there  must  be  a  real  difference  between  them. 

85.  Others  see  not  the  difference  when  water  is  mixed 
with  milk,  but  the  swan  at  once  separates  the  milk  and  the 
water ;  *  so  too  when  the  souls  are  absorbed  in  the  supreme 
Brahman,  the  Ixird, — the  faithful,  who  have  received  the 
Guru's  words,  can  at  once  draw  a  difference  between  them. 

86.  Even  when  milk  is  niixod  with  milk  and  water  with 
water,  they  do  not  become  absolutely  identified,  for  they  still 
retain  their  fixed  measure  as  before ;  so,  when  the  souls 
through  intense  contemplation  are  absorbed  in  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  they  do  not  become  identified  with  Him;  thus  say 
the  pure-minded  saints. 

87.  There  are  certain  disputants,  sunk  in  a  sea  of  false 
logic,  addicted  to  an  evil  way,  filled  with  a  hundred  imagi- 
nations of  idle  babble,  deceived  themselves  and  deceiving 

'  r.e.  those  affecting  the  three  "humours"  of  the  btxly,  if.  rdyu  'wind,' 
pitta  'bile,'  and  A-n/.An  '  phlegm.'  Certain  flavoum  uf  tlic  linncy  countoract  one 
diiorder  ud  others  iinother.  The  Su^^uta  thus  di>smbcj9  honey '(vol.  i.  p.  ISfl) : 
"  When  cooked  it  rt-mores  the  thre«-f<>!d  disurdcrti,  hut  whwn  raw  or  sour  it 
eauMs  them ;  irhen  ustid  in  varicius  npplicatiouH  it  cures  many  disorder)) ;  and 
since  it  ia  composed  of  many  ditfercnt  things  it  i«  an  excel'lont  u«dium  for 
mixing.  But  as  it  connsts  of  the  jniceg  of  flo-wcm  which  are  mutually  contrary 
in  the  action,  potencr,  and  qaolitiea  of  their  rarioos  ingredients,  and  it  may 
happen  that  poisonous  iuaects  may  be  included,  it  b  only  good  as  s  remedy  for 
com  disMues. 

*  In  allusion  to  Mand.  Upan.  iii.  2.  8. 

»  Moit  of  the  MSS.  and  the  Benarea  Pandit  read  ktklroda  ;  but  the  Calcutta 
ed.  and  one  of  the  two  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Calvutta  Sanskrit  Collefre 
read  ksMrada,  which  seemi  preferable.  If  we  read  kshiroita,  the  line  would 
reuoire  to  be  rendered,  "but  from  the  difference  between  milk  mixed  with  water 
and  pure  water,"  or  perhaps  "from  the  difiereuoe  between  the  milk-ocean  and 
the  water-ooean." 

«  Qt.  S'akoat.  A.  165. 
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the  world, — all  that  they  say,  "I  am  Brahman  and  all  thii 
viaible  universe  also  is  Brahman," — is  now  shown  clearly  to 
be  an  empty  desire. 

88.  If  I  and  all  this  universe  were  Brahman,  then  there 
would  be  an  identity  between  thee  and  me ;  then  thy  wealti, 
sons,  and  wife  would  be  mine,  and  mine  would,  be  thine,  for 
there  would  be  no  distinction  between  us. 

89.  And  how  then  could  there  be  injunction  or  prohibition, 
since  all  are  one,  and  there  is  no  distinction  of  caste?  If 
the  doctrine  of  non-duality  be  thus  held  to  be  established, 
then  what  oifenco  haa  the  Buddhist  committed  ? 

90.  "  The  Soul  is  ditferent  from  the  elements,  the  sense*, 
the  internal  organ,  and  primary  matter,  and  also  from  that 
which  is  called  the  individual," — thus  has  it  been  declared  of 
old  by  Kapila  to  his  mother  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Bhagavata'  (Purina). 

91.  Those  who  study  the  path  pointed  out  by  the  teacher, 
resting  upon  a  foundation  of  naught,  and  maintain  with  an 
empty  understanding  that  all  is  void  and  that  all  the  recog* 
nized  deities  are  naught, — how  can  many  words  be  uttered 
about  them,  for  language  fails  in  a  topic  of  naught ;  naught 
indeed  is  their  wisdom,  and  their  fruit  shall  be  also  moatly 
naught. 

92.  Tliere  are  words  uttered  by  Vyasa  in  the  Bbarutk 
condemning  this  doctrine  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things;* 
"  their  bodies  are  composed  of  the  quality  of  darkness,  and 
verily  darkness  shall  be  their  end  ;  "  " 

93.  These  words  which  were  uttered  of  old  by  Kapila  in 
the  presence  of  the  sage  Syumarasmi,*  were  afterwardi 
recounted  by  Vydsa  in  the  Bharata. 

94.  This  theory  of  theirs  concerning  a  void  of  qualities  in 
Him  who  is  the  ocean  of  qualities,^ — it  is  but  like  the  blind 

•  JMf:.  r-ir.  iii.  28.  41. 

-  The  nutne  iiiHyavitda  is  eenemlly  applied  to  Buddhism;  here  it  b  >ppM 
b}  way  (if  rppronch  to  the  Vmlanta,  wviich  is  called  in  the  Fadnut-pwlvA 
'•secret  Buddhimn  "  {praehchhannaijt  Bauddham). 

»  Mahiibh,  xii.  9090. 

*  Tki«  diiilu^ue  occurs  in  Mah&bh.  xii.  9604,  ff. 

'  Tlie  RdiuuBujas  and  the  Madhvas  deny  that  the  Saprcme  Beinff  is  nirfwftt,— 
thus  there  is  a  i|uotation  iii  tlio  Snr>'a  rian^iinu  S.  p.  54.  "  Vksod^TB  is  t^ 
supreme  Brahman,  endowed  with  auspicious  attributes"  (cf.  p.  69,1. 18;  p.  72,  L  3). 
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liurrymg  of  sheep  after  the  ewe  that  leads  iheral  ITaving 
itiado  a  separate  commentary  of  their  own  ou  the  Sutras 
they  deceive  those  who  follow  their  doctrine. 

95.  All  these  qualities,  sovereigntj',  creation,  and  the  like, 
eternally  belong  to  the  Supreme  Lord;  how  then  can  He  be 
"without  qualities"  who  i«  thug  "possessed  of  qualities"? 
The  theory  of  a  void  of  qualities  is  mere  disputation. 

96.  The  adorable  one  possesses  knowledge,  volition,  and 
creative  power ;  how  then  can  he  be  destitute  of  qualities? 
or,  if  he  is  destitute  of  qualities,  how  can  he  be  set  forth  by 
the  Vedas  ?  How  can  tlie  absence  of  qualities  be  predicated 
of  the  sea  of  qualities,  and  yet  all  remonstrance  bo  silent? 
Ponder  it  well  in  thine  own  mind,  and  then  determine  what 
ia  right. 

97.  A  substance  without  attributes,  like  the  sky-flower,  is 
not  admitted  either  in  the  Veda  or  in  the  world ;  if  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  thing  were  derived  from  the  Veda,  the 
Veda  itself  would  then  cease  to  be  an  authority. 

98.  [The  Ved&ntin  may  reply]  "The  bunch  of  Darbha 
grass '  is  said  to  be  the  sacrificer,  as  it  is  the  means  of  per- 
forming the  sacrifice ;  [as  the  Darbha  grass  is  understood  by 
this  description,]  even  though  the  attributes  thus  ascribed  are 
nol  found  in  it,  so  is  Brahraan  understood  when  we  ascribe 
certain  qualities  [as  '  truth,'  etc.,  even  though  these  qualities 
are  precluded  iu  a  being  without  qualities]." 

99.  [I  answer]  A  thorough  Ved&ntin  b'ke  thee  does  not 
accept  any  where  the  existence  of  qualities  or  that  which 
possesses  qualities ;  but  if  imagined  qualities  are  done  away 
with  [by  deeper  insight],  real  qualities  are  nowhere  done 
away  with.^ 

100.  If  Brahman  is  understood  to  be  destitute  of  qualities, 


'  This  w  the  pr/inlara  or  bundle  of  sacred  fcrass,  which  plays  an  important 
piwt  iu  the  «ui<rificial  ritual,  cf.  Tttittiiiyti  S.  i.  7.  4,  "j/q/aii.dda/i  /irnst/irnA," 
where  Siiyano  remarks,  " yqinmanaviid  t/i'ttiattitlhandtviit  prattarr  yitjamunatropa- 
flttiiHh."  This  deM,Tiptiou  of  the  puss  as  the  sucrilicer  is  really  only  meant  as 
metaphorical  pmise,  smce  the  actual  attributes  of  the  Buuriticiu'  are  evidently 
absent  from  the  ^TOiti).     (Cf.  Mimiiin.su  Sutras,  i.  4.  23.) 

^  Cluti\!r  insight  abolishes  iroiipiiuil  iitthbutea,  a«  e.g.  the  Boppoiwd  isnake  in 
tlie  rope ;  but  reiil  attributes  ri'niain  untouched,  and  we  hold  Brahman's 
attributes  to  be  real. — I  read  ahadhafy  is  1.  2. 

VOL.  IV. — [njtw  sebieb.]  12 
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then  "truth,"  etc.,  will  not  be  applicable  to  Hira  ;  but.  if  m, 
there  arises  a  contradiction  in  such  paaaagea  [^of  fcJruti]  a* 
"  he  is  the  truthful,"  etc.' 

101.  When  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  quality »« 
admitted,  we  ciiu  imagine  it  in  something  else ;  ^  but  to 
imagine  that  nacre  is  silver,  we  must  first  know  clearly  whit 
silver  is, 

102.  This  universe  is  based  on  the  soul  as  ita  site,  being 
imagined  in  it  by  ignorance ;  some  teachers  would  describe 
it  an  an  illusory  emanation;*  but  this  is  not  a  pleasing 
doctrine  to  me. 

103.  It  cannot  be  said  that  all  this  universe  is  false ;  since 
it  is  really  the  pkything  of  Uari,  who  is  eternally  engng^d 
in  sport.* 

104.  The  external  world  is  not  like  a  dreana ;  for  b 
dreams  there  is  sleep  and  a  host  of  imperfections ;  what  w» 
oat  or  drink  in  dreams  gives  us  no  enjoyment,  but  thess 
things  are  enjoyable  in  our  waking  slate. 

10-5.  If  all  that  is  seen  w^re  false,  then  how  could  il 
produce  eiiects?  The  carrying  of  water  in  ajar  is  not  faU?; 
all  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  transient. 

106.  The  idea  that  all  this  world  is  false,  is  opjKised  to 
experience ;  for  of  what  use  would  be  all  the  expiations  for 
sin,  prescribed  in  the  law-books  P  Why  are  these  thieves  to 
be  punished  even  by  the  king  ?  The  upholder  of  the  doctrine 
of  Mayi  Clin  assert  anything  on  his  oath,  but  all  is  false. 

107.  Thou  canat  not  say  that  the  visible  world  is  only 
like  the  transitory  enjoyment  of  one  who  smells  a  wreath  of 
flowers;  however  closely  it  is  scanned,  there  is  no  orer- 
powering  evidence  of  its   unreality   [to  preclude    the    pre- 

^  I  (k  Dot  Itnow  where  t)iis  pus^niro  orcura,  but  the  kindt^  word  rnfjiniHn  w 
u  anplkii  to  scvi-nil  di'ities  in  tlie  [ii^vt^lii. 

>  The  Vcdaotiiu  hold  tbnt  nothiiijr  nistf.  besidm  Ilruhmnn  ;  nnd  ret,  alUwvrt 
tbey  thns  deny  the  eiistence  nf  any  other  tiling  or  qualitTi  tliey  hold  lll«t  oatm 
qiuilitiea  are  imapncd  to  exist  in  him,  furgcttiag  that  only  oni)  who  hot  seen  ailMt 
can  iniBgiue  rojaintva  in  nacre. 

^  It  i«  B  favourite  dot'tiino  of  the  Yed&ata  that  ignorance,  as  being  imagiM^ 
by  idrit'Tunco,  is  iUelf  fal^e. 

' '  MauQ,  i.  80,  "Then)  arc  nnmberleM  Manvantanui,  creations  and  dcstmctinni 
nuniberlesi ;  the  t)«iiig  ouiiremely  exalted  perfumu  oil  this,  aa  in  aport,  a^^a  aul 

QgUD." 
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sumption  founded  on  experience] ;   it  continually  manifests 
itself  to  us  as  eternal  in  its  stream  of  successive  events. 

108.  This  world  is  not  false  but  it  is  rendered  true  by 
Vishnu's  protection  ; '  thou  art  made  pure  by  the  knowledge 
of  Flim,  as  all  minerals  sbine  as  gold  [when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  philosopher's  stone]. 

109.  Dispassion  and  enjoyment  stand  equally  aloof  as 
disinterested  spectators  and  are  lost  in  faith  ;  the  par- 
taking of  the  consecrated  food  is  in  no  sense  to  be  culled  an 
"enjoyment," — it  is  itself  an  act  of  faith.^ 

110.  By  intense  devotion  to  his  object  the  man  of  the 
world  will  become  the  devotee  of  enjoyment,  and  by  the 
absence  of  all  enjoyment  a  man  becomes  absolutely  dispas- 
sionate ;  this  is  the  real  truth.-'' 

111.  By  association  with  the  good  and  by  repeatedly 
listening  to  the  story  of  Krishna's  sports  there  has  arisen  in 
the  lake  of  the  mind  the  great  wave  of  pure  faith  and  pure 
affection ;  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  unity  and  without 
hesitotion  embracing  that  of  duality,  we  worship  with  our 
wliole  heart  the  lotus-feet  of  the  beloved  of  Lakshmi, 

112.  There  is  a  rule  in  the  things  of  the  world,  that  he 
who  is  near  the  king  may  be  called  the  king ;  so  too  in  the 
things  of  Brahman  and  the  soul  must  we  understand  the 
various  sacred  texts  [which  at  first  sight  appear  to  identify 
them]. 

113.  He  in  whom  the  universe, — sun,  moon,  and  the  rest, 

>  Or  this  may  mean  ' '  since  Yialina  hoa  accepted  it  as  the  inBtnimcnt  of  hig 
gport." 

'  '*  The  prtu&da  is  any  article  of  food  that  has  been  conHorratoil  hy  prDvioug 
presentation  to  an  idol,  after  which  it  is  dititributed  amnnp  the  worshippers  on 
the  spot,  or  sent  to  persons  of  eonse<)ueace  at  their  ohtd  houses ' '  (Wilson's  VVurljB, 
vol.  1.  p.  116).  Cf.  also  the  lepend  in  p.  134,  where  '•  ftiiin  Dils  at  noon  hiiltwl 
and  bathed  the  god,  and  prepared  his  lood,  and  presented  it.  and  then  took  the 
pinmii.  and  put  it  in  a  vessel,  and  fwi  upon  what  remained.''  (The  fiwd  con- 
K'cmttMl  at  the  temple  of  I^iri  is  especially  called  the  MaJiiprwulda.)  There  is  a 
diiftioh  current  amontr  the  Uhiiktaii : 

jnAimm  niiukritir,  Bi-iihma  tyhrA  hhnlilya  ifiajie/ii/utam  \ 
1/alra  prasiiriimtvupi  bhnklir  antjcmi/a  kii  kuthd  || 
"  Knowledge  is  rejection  ;  abandon  ttrnhmuu  and  worship  Vishtjn.     Here  where 
even  the  homage  paid  to  the  pras&da  count*  as  faith,  what  need  to  mention  any- 
thing besides':'"     Thus  the  devotee  does  ever)'thing  by  faith,  and  dispassion  and 
enjoyment  an*  to  him  alike  swallowed  up  in  faith. 

^  But  the  true  devotee  is  neither  devoted  to  enjoyment  nor  to  disposaion, 
is  equally  apart  from  and  superior  to  both. 
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■with  the  three  worlds, — rose  into  being, — in  whom  it  all  abidw 
until  it  perishes, — and  in  whom,  each  in  ita  o\m  time,  it  i«sil 
finally  dissolved, — lie,  the  Lord,  whom,  being  beyond  ill 
qualities,'  even  Brahman  himself  cannot  declare  in  the 
Vedaa, — why,  O  teacher,  dost  thou  teach  this  miserable  at 
the  words  "  I  am  He  "  ? 

114.  He  in  whom  the  storehouse  of  the  universe  with  sD 
its  creatures  great  and  small,  was  all  contained  like  a  linec^ 
insects  drowned  in  a  ripe  fruit  of  the  glomerous  fig-tree, — is 
whom  it  abides  until  the  final  destruction, — and  in  whom  iti» 
eventually  dissolved, — Ah  !  how  can  there  come  from  my 
mouth,  O  teacher,  these  words  "I  am  He"? 

115.  Him,  the  Supreme  Lord,  by  whose  compassion  cren 
the  dumb  becomes  eloquent,  the  lame  in  a  moment  obtaini 
strength  to  leap  raountaina,  and  even  the  man  blind  from 
his  birth  receives  eyes  beautiful  like  two  lotuses, — or  vihai 
still  greater  marvel  shall  I  add  ?  —  Him  I  worship,  tb« 
moon-faced  son  of  lianda,  the  philosopher's  atone  of  the 
faithful. 

116.  Koundlesa  is  time,  bounteous  the  earth,  and  great  io 
the  family  of  the  devout  worshippers  of  Vishnu ;  somebody 
will  be  found  at  some  time  or  other  on  the  earth  who  will 
appreciate  my  merits.'* 

117.  Having  studied  under  my  preceptor  Nar&yana,  the 
beat  of  teachers,  bis  book,  which  bears  the  title  of  "The 
Ornament  of  Faith," — ha\'ing  read  it  with  all  ita  supplement* 
and  appendices,  and  by  his  kindness  to  his  faithful  disciple* 
having  mastered  all  its  mysteries, — and  having  become  • 
receptacle  of  faith  myself,  I  have  now  composefl  according 
to  my  ability  this  century  of  stanzas,  a  necklace  of  pearls  of 
good  doctrine,  which  have  for  their  subject  the  distinction 
of  the  individual  Soul  and  Brahman. 

118.  If  we  have  uttered  tli rough  inadvertence  what  is 
wrong,  may  the  intelligent,  observing   it,  correct    all   the 

«  Cf.  Sarrs  D.S.  p.  62,  1.  8  infr.  "  The  rtmtemento  that  ih»  8upn>mc  Spin:  » 
deiroid  uf  ijunlitii's.  oro  intt^niltxl  to  deny  hi*  potseaiioil  of  phenoiucuul  i^uolitia 
[nuch  ail  UkiiiK,  di&liking,  utc.]." 

)  Cf.  the^lokii  in  th«  prologue  of  the  M&latim^dhuTa. 
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errors ;  the  feet  of  the  traveller  do  sometimes  stumble,  and 
sometimes  the  speaker  speaks  through  bewilderment  what  is 
incompatible. 

119.  In  a  poem  strung  of  all  excellences  the  mean  mnn 
hunts  for  faults  and  never  an  excellence;  in  a  palace  all 
compact  of  jewels  it  is  the  ant  that  will  see  a  flaw, 

120.  Let  those  who  are  envious  and  bereft  of  sense,  detect 
a  fault  if  they  will;  but  let  the  conooisseurs  count  the 
merits;  they  who  behold  the  merits  and  not  the  faults, — 
these  are  the  good,  these  give  the  highest  satisfaction. 

121.  Let  this  work  of  the  poet  rurn4nauda  be  read  and 
be  heard,  which  is  devoted  to  proving  the  difference  of  the 
individual  soul  from  the  Supreme, — which  is  excellent  with 
its  sentences  that  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  is 
approved  by  the  devotees  of  Vishnu, — based  on  the  doctrine 
of  Madhva,  and  pleasing  with  a  composition  full  of  sweet 
words, — 0  ye  best  of  the  worshippers  of  Bhagavat,  if  faith 
be  desired  in  your  minds. 

122.  On  the  neck  of  the  faithful  may  this  Tattvamukt&vali  • 
abide  for  ever, — whose  beauty  is  increased  by  the  apt  arrange- 
ment of  sweet  and  soft  words  but  which  is  free  from 
rhetorical  ornaments, — beautiful  with  a  profusion  of  sentences 
sweet  like  milk,  and  with  its  parts  all  bright  and  elegant, — 
a  special  source  of  delight  to  the  intelligent, — charming  with 
a  host  of  excellences  and  devoid  of  even  the  trace  of  a  fault. 


'  Or  "  the  necklace  of  the  pearls  of  truth." 
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Art.  V. — Ttco  modern  Sanshrit  Shkfts.      Communicated  bv 
Prof.  E.  B.  CowEix. 


Professor  Wilson  left  Calcutta  in  1832,  having  been 
appointed  to  the  Boden  Professorahtp  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford- 
He  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Orientalist  party  in  the 
General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  as  opposed  to  the 
pure  "Anglicists";  and  since  each  party  held  extrenne  riews 
as  to  the  respective  value  of  Eastern  and  Western  learning, 
his  departure  was  naturally  regarded  as  an  evil  oraen  to  iLe 
cause  of  Sanskrit  by  the  students  and  teachers  of  the  Culcuttt 
Sanskrit  College.  My  old  Pundit,  Ramandrayana  Vidydratna, 
was  a  pupil  in  the  College  at  that  time;  and  lie  has  often 
described  to  me  the  scene  when  the  pandits  met  to  bid  Wilson 
farewell,  and  one  of  them  addressed  him  in  a  Sanskrit  sjoka, 
which  is  atill  well  remembered  by  every  native  scholar  in 
Calcutta.  Tlie  college  tradition  is  that  Wilson's  stem  fijce 
was  softened  to  tears,  as  he  heard  its  pathetic  appeal. 

"  The  Pandit  swans,  who  dwell  in  this  lake  of  the  Sanskrit 
College,  are  deprived  of  their  wings  by  the  influence  of  1 
malignant  fate,  when  thou  art  gone  away ;  on  the  bank 
stand  the  fowlers  with  their  arrows  fixed  for  our  deatrue- 
tion, — if  thou,  0  guardian,  canst  guard  us  from  them  still, 
long  indeed  shall  thy  fame  endure !  " 

The  old  controversy  is  now  a  past  and  almost  forgotten 
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tnetne,  and  Sanskrit  continues  to  flourish  in  Calcutta  side  by- 
Bide  with  English  education ;  but  the  lines  may  be  still  worth 
a  permanent  record  as  an  interesting  memorial  of  Wilson 
and  his  great  work  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  re\'ival 
of  Sanskrit  literature. 

The  other  sloka  is  one  to  which  Sir  TV.  Jones  refers  in 
his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  drama  Sukuntala.  "A 
modern  epigram,"  he  says,  "  was  lately  repeated  to  me  which 
does  so  much  honour  to  the  author  of  Sakuntala  that  I  can- 
not forbear  exhibiting  a  literal  version  of  it :  '  Poetry  was 
the  sportive  daughter  of  Valmiki,  and,  having  been  educated 
by  Vyasa,  she  chose  Kalidasa  for  lier  bridegroom  after  the 
manner  of  Vidarbha ;  she  was  the  mother  of  Amara,  Sundara, 
Bankha  and  Dhanika;  but  now  old  and  decrepit,  her  beauty 
faded,  and  her  unadorned  feet  slipping  as  she  walks,  in  whose 
cottage  does  she  disdain  to  take  shelter  ? '  " 

I  have  often  asked  Calcutta  puiulils  if  they  could  remember 
the  Sanskrit  original ;  but  the  only  one  who  could  repeat  it 
throughout  was  Pandit  Premachandra  Tarkavigisa,  the  late 
Professor  of  Alankira  in  the  Sanskrit  College. 

»H<iH<*T;Tirr  ^ra^^i^^  ^  TTirt  iTf^nn  n 

The  two  texts  are  not  precisely  the  same  and  the  list  of 
poet«  in  each  differs ;  but  the  only  important  variation  is 
probably  duo  to  an  oversight  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  who  did  not 
observe  that  "  Poetry "  herself  is  especially  described  as 
"Vaidarbhi,"  in  allusion  to  the  VaidarbM  riii,^  or  "sweet 
style,"  which  is  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  Kalidasa, 
though  of  course  there  is  also  a  reference  to  the  amyamiara 
of  the  princess  Damayanti. 


1  Cf.  S&hitya-darpa^,  book  ix. 
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Art.   VI. — Mnkgasij  Place-Names.      By    the    Rev.    Jamis 
SiBREE,  Jun. 


Place-names,  it  is  now  acknowledged,  form  one  of  the  mint 
reliable  sources  of  information  as  to  ancient  and  prehistoric 
times,  and  are  among  the  most  enduring  and  unalteiing 
records  of  the  past.  In  all  the  older  countries  of  the  world 
the  names  of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  of  the  fields  and  the 
valleys,  of  the  farms  and  villages  and  towns,  as  well  as  of  till 
other  geographical  features,  reveal  the  existence  and  succe** 
sive  occupation  of  the  soil  from  remote  epochs  by  muiT 
different  races  of  mankind.  And  in  the  newer  countries  tii6 
names  given  to  places  tell  in  the  plainest  terms  of  their  dis- 
coverers, and  often  fix  the  date  of  their  becoming  known  to 
tlie  civiHzed  world. 

An  inspection  of  a  map  of  the  island  of  Madagascar 
shows  a  curious  diflference  between  the  nomenclature  of  the 
coast  and  that  of  the  interior.  In  the  latter  the  names  are 
entirely  native,  for  no  European  power  has  ever  succeeded  in 
establishing  itself  in  the  country  for  any  lengthened  period  ; 
but  the  coast  is  fringed  with  a  variety  of  European  words- 
English,  French,  and  Portuguese — as  well  as  with  Malagasj 
names.  Thus  we  find  '  William  Pitt '  Bay  and  Port  '  Liver- 
pool,' commemorating  the  leading  English  statesmen  of  the 
time  when  the  lirst  complete  survey  was  made  of  the  ooart 
hy  Capt.  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  R.N.,  whose  ships'  names  ai« 
also  perpetuated  in  '  Leven '  Port  and  '  Barracouta  *  Island. 
The  treachery  of  the  native  population  is  remembered  in 
'  Murder '  and  '  Grave '  Islands,  where  some  of  Owen's  crews 
were  killed  by  the  people ;  English  Admiralty  and  other 
officials'  names  were  given  to  Port  '  Croker,*  Point  *  Barrow  ' 
'  Dartmouth '  River,  Point  '  McClure,'  '  DalrjTnple  *  Bay, 
and  '  Barlow '  Island ;  and  British  surveys  of  the  western 
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coast  have  also  left  their  mark  in  '  Barren '  Isles,  and  ia 
'Crab,'  'Coffin,'  aad  'Sandy'  Islands,  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel. 

The  earlier  French  intercourse  is  marked  b^'  the  names  of 
Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Choiaeul,  Foule  Poiute,  and  Louisbourgh, 
a  record  of  the  monarchical  times,  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
when  80  many  disastrous  attempts  were  made  by  the  French 
to  establish  themselves  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  island. 
And  going  hack  further,  to  the  discovery  of  Madagascar  by 
Europeans,  the  maritime  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese  three 
hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  is  marked  indelibly 
on  the  map,  together  with  their  religious  fervour,  by  the 
names  of  various  saints  which  they  gave  to  the  chief  capes 
all  round  its  shores — St.  Mary,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Sebastian  ' — as  well  as  the  Islo  of  St.  Mary,  the  Bay  and 
River  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Bay  of  St.  Luce,  the  Shoal  of 
St.  Bonaventura,  the  town  of  St.  Thomas  (now  called  Tama- 
tave),  and  the  name  of  San  Lorenzo,  by  whiuh  the  island 
was  known  for  long  after  its  discovery.  Two  or  three  of  their 
famous  captains  are  also  kept  in  remembrance  in  '  Antougil' 
(Antonio  Gil)  Bay,  '  Diego  Suarez '  Sound,  and  '  Juan  de 
Nova '  Island. 

Going  back  earlier  still,  to  the  Arab  settlements  both  on 
the  south-east  and  north-west  coasts  of  Madagascar,  although 
these  have  left  enduring  traces  of  their  presence  in  the 
language  of  the  Malagasy,  they  do  not  seem,  as  far  at  least 
as  our  information  at  present  extends,  to  have  affected  the 
place-nomenclature  of  the  country.  The  Arabs  have  given 
the  names  used  by  many  tribes  to  the  daj's  of  the  week  and 
of  the  months,  the  terms  connected  with  superstition,  witch- 
craft, divination,  etc.,  and  wonls  employed  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life — dress,  money,  bedding,  music,  etc. ;  but  their 
influence  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  to  the  names  of 
towns  or  geographical  features,  with  one  possible  exception. 
This  is  the  name  of  the  chief  lake  of  Alaotra,  in  the  Antsi- 


'  The  most  northerlT  cape  of  Madagascar,  now  known  u  Cape  Ambro  or 
Amber,  waa  fi)mierly  cnlled  Cape  NaUl,  from  its  being  diseoreted  ua  Cliriatmos 
Da;  {ditt  Jfatali*  Domini). 
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h&naka  province,  which,  according  to  the  Bey.  L.  Dahle,  ia 
probably  the  Arabic  Al-lutat,  'the  dashing  of  the  waves,' 
the  same  word  which  is  given  as  a  name  to  the  Arabs  from 
beyond  the  Mozambique  Channel,  who  are  called  by  the 
Malagasy  the  '  Talaotra.'  ^ 

The  object  of  this  paper  is,  however,  to  call  attention  to 
the  Malagasy  place-names  in  Madagascar ;  to  show  how  they 
illustrate  the  mental  habits  of  the  people  and  their  powers  of 
observation ;  to  point  out  some  few  historical  facts  which  are 
probably  preserved  in  certain  names ;  and  to  note  a  number 
of  words  of  obscure  or  doubtful  meaning  which  are  embodied 
in  many  of  the  names  of  places,  and  which  are  possibly  relics 
of  an  occupation  of  the  island  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
present  prominent  Malayo- Polynesian  element  in  the  popula- 
tion. Our  knowledge  of  the  various  dialects  of  the  Malagasy 
language  is  still  too  fragmentary  and  imperfect  to  allow  of 
much  being  done  at  present  in  the  direction  indicated  in  this 
last  point;  and  one  chief  result  aimed  at  in  noting  down 
here  some  of  these  particulars  is  to  provoke  inquiry  and 
research  on  the  subject.  Madagascar  will  prove  an  exception 
to  almost  every  other  country  if  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
names  of  its  mountains  and  rivers,  valleys  and  plains,  towns 
and  villages,  and  other  geographical  features,  does  not  throw 
some  light  upon  the  earliest  occupation  of  the  island,  and  the 
successive  waves  of  population  which  have  passed  over  its 
surface.  There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that  an 
earlier  and  less  civilized  race  than  the  present  inhabitants 
once  occupied  the  interior  of  Madagascar,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  obscurer  words  embodied  in  certain  place- 
names  are  relics  of  this  aboriginal  people. 

There  is  unfortunately  a  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  the 
Malagasy,  in  common  with  all  the  Polynesian  races,  with 
regard  to  names,  which  introduces  an  element  of  uncertainty 
into  geographical  nomenclature,  viz.,  the  practice  of  tabooing 
words  or  particles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
names  of  their  chiefs.     As  all  personal  names  have  some 

1  In  Dumont  D'Urrille'B  Voeabulaire  Madekatt-Fraafaitt,  alaotr  i»  tnuuktod 
'  au  large.' 
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liatinct  meaning,  and  are  largely  composed  of  commonly-used 
iouna,  verbs,  and  adjectives,  as  well  aa  the  names  of  animals, 
plants,  etc.,  it  constantly  occurs  that  the  names  of  most 
familiar  objects  and  actions  have  to  be  changed  through 
forming  part  of  their  sovereign's  or  chief  b  names.  From 
thia  cause,  writes  Mr.  Uastie,  British  Resident  at  the  Court 
of  Raddma  I.  (1817-1826),  "  the  names  of  rivers,  places 
and  things  have  suffered  so  many  changes  on  the  western 
coast,  that  frequent  confusion  occurs;  for,  after  being  pro- 
hibited by  their  chieftains  from  applying  any  particular 
terms  to  the  accustomed  signification,  the  natives  will  not 
acknowledge  to  have  ever  known  them  in  their  former 
sense"  {Ti/ennan  and  Bennet's  Voyages,  p.  27t>,  2nd  ed.). 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  cause  of  change 
and  uncertainty  applies  much  less  to  the  place-names  of  the 
central  and  eastern  districts  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
taboo  (Malag.  faiii/)  there  more  affects  the  names  of  objects 
and  actions  than  those  of  places. 

Before  considering  the  names  of  places  i'«  Madagascar,  a 
word  or  two  may  be  said  about  the  name  of  the  country 
itself.  There  seems  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  word 
'  Madagascar  '  is  not  a  native  name,  but  is  one  that  has  been 
given  it  by  foreigners.  There  appears  to  be  no  Malagasy 
root  in  the  word,  and  the  combinution  of  the  consonants  hc, 
or  nk,  is  one  not  allowed  by  the  genius  of  the  language.  The 
island  U8e<i  to  be  termed  by  the  people  Jzao  rehhtra  izao  'This 
whole,'  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  many  insular  nations 
that  their  own  island  is  the  principal  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Radama  I.,  and  subsequently,  it  was  also 
described  as  Ny  aii}fon'  ny  riaka  '  The  [land]  in  the  midst  of 
the  flood.'  According  to  some  accounts,  an  old  designation 
of  the  country  was  Ndsin-Mmho  '  Island  of  wild-boars,'  these 
animals  being  the  largest  wild  creatures  of  the  forests.  The 
only  attempt  at  explaining  the  derivation  of  the  word 
*  Madagascar '  which  I  have  seen  is  that  given  in  one  of  the 
rlicst  books  upon  the  island,  a  German  work  published  at 
Itenbourg  in  Meissen  in  ItiOO,  and  entitled  Bcschreibung  der 
Mic/ttigen  wtd  Weitberhumbten  Insul  Madagascar,  by  Jerome 
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Megiser ;  in  wliicli  it  is  affirmed  that  the  African  kingi  d 
Madagascar  and  Adel  conquered  the  coast  region  of  cli* 
island ;  that  "  the  inhabitants  have  also  been  forced  to  sveti 
to  recognize  no  other  for  their  king,  and  the  island  also  it 
to  be  called  nothing  else  but  Magadaxo.  This  word  w» 
afterwards  corrupted  into  Magadascar,  and  at  last  becune 
Madagascar,  which  name  it  kept  until  the  Portuguese 
wards  gave  it  another  name,  as  has  been  mentioned  befo 
Whether  or  not  this  contains  any  historicul  fact,  it  is  no* 
difficult  to  decide.  Besides  the  names  for  the  island  alresdy 
mentioned,  this  German  work  also  gives  many  others,  most 
of  them  applied  by  the  Arabic  geographers,  one  being  '  The 
Island  of  the  Moon  ; '  they  wrote  the  name  either  Kamar  or 
Konir,  the  same  word  which  enters  into  the  name  of  th« 
'Comoro'  Group,  to  the  north-west  of  Madagascar.  Tlieae 
islands  are  called  by  the  Arabs  Komair,  or  the  Lesser  Kotnr. 
The  name  as  applied  to  the  whole  island  8ur\-ived  until  Uu 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  for  on  one  of  the  oldest  maps,  the 
Charta  Mnniia  Portngahnsium,  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  name  Komortina  occurs  for  the  iolttod 
iu  addition  to  those  of  Madagascar  and  San  Lourengo. 

Coming  now  to  the  place-names  in  Madagascar,  we  may 
first  look  at  those  of  Mouniains,  the  most  prominent  and 
awe-inspiring  of  all  natural  features,  and  to  which  the  imagi* 
nation  of  simple  peoples  soon  affixes  descriptive  epithets 
The  interior  provinces  of  the  island  (from  which  regions  all 
these  illustrations  are  taken)  constitute  an  extensive  elevated 
mountainous  region,  occupying  rather  more  than  a  third  of 
the  total  area  of  the  country,  and  raised  from  3000  to  5000 
feet  above  the  sea.  This  hilly  region  is  composed  of  primary 
rocks,  and  the  loftiest  summits  are  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
basalt.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  one  prominent  descrip* 
tive  class  of  names  for  mountains  in  most  countries  is 
wanting  in  these  Malagasy  names :  there  are  none  denoting 
the  whiteness  given  by  snow.  Although  the  highest  points 
are  only  a  little  under  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  this  ie 
j'et,  in  that  part  of  the  tropics,  too  low  for  snow  to  lie  ;  snow 
is  indeed   unknown   in   Madagascar,  and  bo   there   are  no 
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equivalents  in  its  mountain-names  for  the  Snowdon,  Ben 
Nevis,  Snafells,  or  Sierra  Nevada  of  Europe,  or  for  the 
Hormus,  Lebanon,  or  Hiinalayah  ('  Abode  of  Snow ')  of 
Asiatic  countries. 

It  will  ulso  be  noticed  that  almost  all  these  mountain - 
names  commence  with  the  letters  /  or  A.  The  former  is 
merely  a  particle  (it  might  almost  be  termed  an  article) 
which  is  prefixed  to  denote  place-names,  as  well  as  tribal  and 
personal  names.  The  other  letter  is  part  of  the  preposition 
An-  (changed  for  euphony  to  Am-  before  certain  consonants), 
'  at,'  giving  a  localizing  sense  to  the  word  it  precedes. 
Further,  it  will  be  also  remarked  that  the  syllables  following 
Am-  are,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  bdhi-,  contracted  from 
rdhitra,  a  word  now  usually  taken  as  meaning  a  '  town,'  and 
indeed  forming  the  first  part  of  a  vast  number  of  Malagasy 
town-names.'  But  as  there  are  quite  as  many  mountains  as 
towns  having  Ainbdhi-  as  the  first  part  of  their  names,  it  is 
probable  that  rohitm  originally  meant  a  '  hill,'  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  root  of  this  word  is  the  same 
as  that  from  wliich  a  number  of  words,  such  as  hobi/,  hvliiholuj, 
Idhifra,  etc.,  are  derived,  all  of  which  have  the  idea  of 
'  swelling,'  '  puffing,'  '  convexity,'  and  '  protuberance.'  One 
of  the  grandest  mountains  in  Madagascar,  situated  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  called  Ambiihitra,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  than  6000  feet  high.  The  usual  word  for 
mouiit^iin,  tendroiiibd/iifrti^  i.e.  'point  of  the  town  '  or  '  hill,' 
also  confirms  this  ;  the  old  towns  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
were  always  built  for  security  on  the  tops  of  hills,  so  that  the 
names  of  hill  and  town  seem  quite  interchangeable.^ 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  idea  of  height  and  prominence  is 
one  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  in  mountain- names  in 
Madagascar.  Thus  we  find  several  called  Angavo  *  The  lofty,' 
and  one  of  the  grandest  mountains  in  eastern  Imerina  is 
Angavokely  '  Litt fe-lofiy,'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Angdvo 


I  '  Amb6tuiuiinga,  '  At  the  blue  town ; '   Ambobidavn,  •  At  the  long  town  ;  ' 

Auibohitruudriaiiu,  '  At  the  prince's  town  ; '    Ambtthimanj^lui,  *  At  Uie  Ung'i 
I         towu,'  etc.,  eto. 
i  3  A  lull  is  hawana,  lit.  a  '  height.' 
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wLich  forms  a  magnificent  tower  or  oatwork,  ao  to  speak,  of 
the  mountain  wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  upper  fJatctiL 
There  is  also  Avomasina,  the  '  Sacred-high '  (place)  ;  and  one 
of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  the  Vararato  district  in  aoathen 
Imerina  is  livohaika  '  The-lofty-defjing-one,'  a  mounttin 
nearly  7000  feet  high.  The  word  amhony  'above,'  also  oocnn 
in  several  names,  as  Amboniloha  '  Orerhead/  Amb6niv6hitn 
'  Above-the-town'  (or  hill) ;  as  well  as  loha  'head,'  in  I^Toldhs 
'  Lofty-headed/  Lohavohitra  '  Head-of-the-hill '  (or  town), 
one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Tdnizdngo.  ^tditdratn 
'  raised,'  '  exalted,*  forms  part  of  several  names,  as  Xaiin- 
dratany;  as  also  does  drina  'set  up,'  'lifted  up;,*  in  soch 
words  as  Ambcihimiarina.  There  are  nameroua  monn- 
tain-names  in  which  the  root  rinyy,  meaning  *  loftiness^' 
'  conspicuousness,'  comes  in ;  thus  we  find  Andringiringy, 
Mahakiringy,  and  Andringitra,  a  very  prominent  ridge  fimr- 
teen  miles  north  of  the  capital,  and  closely  connected  with 
the  old  idolatry ;  a  care  in  its  steep  southern  slopes  being  a 
Malag:\3y  Delphi,  the  former  abode  of  the  god  fi&nakan- 
drianu.  The  same  meaning  of  height  and  eminence  is  fbund 
in  Milangana  (from  the  root  /ditga  '  tall,  lofty  '),  a  lofty  pcant 
north  of  the  old  capital  Ambohimanga.  Much  the  same 
idea  is  implied  in  the  root  rdngti  '  having  the  ears  erect,'  a 
word  applied  to  animals,  and  found  in  the  name  Andr&nga* 
ranga.  The  commanding  position  of  some  eight  or  ten 
Imerina  hills  is  implied  in  their  name  Mihatsinjo  *  Able-to- 
gaze  '  -.from',  t-iinjo  being  a  word  usually  applied  to  looking 
at  distant  objects.'  From  an  almost  exactly  synonymooi 
root,  fdz'fua.  comes  the  name  of  another  mountain,  Fitasinana 
'  The  Outlook.'  The  sharply-pointed  peaks  of  some  hilla 
again  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  'spur'*  (Mai.  ^ii/«jr), 
which  is  accordingly  given  to  some  of  them ;  while  another 
is  called  Ambohimarauitra  'Sharp-hill;'  another  is  Antendro 
'  At-tbe-point ; '  and  others  are  Itsilo&bo  '  Lofty-thorn,*  and 
IvatotsIIo  'Thorn-rock.*  One  mountain  name,  Madiotindroka 

>  A  hill  I'mm  which  the  Imamo  Jutrict  can  be  iorreTed  is  called  MUiatalBJo- 
imax".  '.«.  '  .\ble-ti>-li«>t-nT<r-Iiiiamo." 
-  .Viio  t'ound  in  reduplicau:  tonu,  as  AmpaatDtitnttT. 
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'Cleon-torn,'  reminds  one  of  the  Matterliom  and  Schreck- 
liorn,  etc.,  of  the  Alps. 

Height  of  course  involves  some  degree  of  myatenj  and 
dread,  which  ideas  are  accordingly  embodied  in  several 
mountain-names.  Thua  we  find  Ambohijtluah^ry  '  God's- 
hill/  in  seventl  diatricta ;  the  word  Zauahary  (Creator)  being 
vaguely  applied  by  the  Malagasy  to  many  things  which  they 
cannot  understand ;  as  is  also  the  other  word  for  God, 
Aiidriuraanitra,  as  in  Andriamanitravato  '  God'a-rock,'  and 
Ambuhitrttndriaminitra  'God's-hill'  (or  town).  Of  names 
of  this  clusB  are  Itnanondrol^nitra  '  Sky-pointing/  and  Itsi- 
andinitra  '  Not-in-the-sky.'  A  mountain  in  the  Tanala 
(forest)  region  is  the  Malagasy  Hades,  the  caves  in  it  being 
supposed  to  bo  the  dwellings  of  departed  spirits,  and  is  called 
Iratsy  (or  Iraty)  'The-evil-placc*  The  very  ieyf  Europeans 
who  have  ascended  the  peaks  of  Aukaratra,  the  highest 
mountain-mass  in  the  island,  have  described  the  great  re- 
luctance of  the  natives  to  accompany  them,  and  tlieir  terror 
of  some  supposed  malignant  influence  on  those  lofty  summits 
{see  Aiitaiidnanvo  Aiinwil,  No.  i.  p.  62).  Zdconn  'mist,* 
enters  into  tlie  composition  of  several  mountain -names,  as 
Ib^zlvona  'Much-mist,'  Ifotsizavona  '  Mist- whitened,'  and 
Mun^lozivona  'Mist-shaded'  (?),  and  TsiAfajivona  'Not- 
free-from-raist,'  the  name  of  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
Ankuratra.  Inaccessibilifij  is  involved  in  several  other  names; 
as  TsiafabaUla,  Tsidfakulika,  and  TsiAfakafo  (another  Ankd- 
ratra  peak),  which  three  names  mean  respectively  'Impassable 
by  a  locust,'  'by  a  dog,'  and  *by  fire.'  Almost  exactly  the 
same  meaning  is  given  in  the  names  Tsiazomborona,  Tsi^zon- 
ambda,  and  Tsidzompapilugo,  which  mean  'Unattainable  by 
a  bird,'  '  by  a  dog,'  and  '  by  a  hawk.*  The  sharp  cutting  wind 
on  these  elevated  points  gives  a  name  to  one  hill,  Sarodri- 
votra  '  Difficult  (through)  wind  ;  *  while  the  variety  of  blasts 
has  probably  suggested  another  name,  Imarorivotra  *  Many- 
winds.'  Possibly  the  howling  of  the  wind  round  the  top 
gives  the  name  of  another  hill,  Ambohimitrena  '  Bellowing- 
hiU/ 

Somewhat  poetical  names  occur  in  Ambohij^nam^oandro 
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*  Hill-of-children-of-the-Sun,'  in  Fonov&ratra  *  Thunderbolt* 
covering,'  in  T6nipoinbobitra  '  Lord-of-the-hills,'  iu  Andris- 
n&mbo  '  King-of-the-heights  '  (or  *  Kingly-height  '),  aod  ia 
Malakialina  '  Quickly-night,'  the  name  of  a  hill  north  of 
Ambohimanga,  whose  height  causes  a  deep  gorge  to  the  east 
of  it  to  be  soon  in  darkness  after  sundown. 

As  height  also  involves  xize,  the  word  bi  '  big,'  is  foand 
in  many  names,  as  Ambohibe  and  Ivi)hib^  '  Big- mountain,' 
Antdnamb^  '  Big- town,'  Mangab^  'Big-blue*  (probably  re- 
ferring to  the  colour  of  the  basalt  rock),  Ivatob«5  '  Big-rock,' 
and  Bongab^  '  Big-hill.'  The  first  part  of  the  last-named 
word  also  enters  into  several  hill-names ;  it  means  a  clod,  • 
turf,  and  also  a  round  hill,  so  we  find  Bonga,  B6ngabe,  mid 
Bnngiikely,  i.e.  hills,  big  and  little.^ 

It  has  alreadj'  been  noticed  that  the  primary  rocks  fonn 
most  of  the  highest  points  of  Madagascar,  and  the  word  rdfo 
(euphonically  changed  after  am-  to  bato)  '  stone,'  ia  therefore 
a  ver}''  frequently  occurring  one  in  these  raount«ia-Dain^ 
and  in  one  connexion  or  another  forms  part  of  about  a  foortli 
of  all  the  names  of  hills  in  which  natural  features  ana  re- 
ferred to.  Thus  we  find  it  in  its  simplest  forms  of  AmbAto 
end  Iv^to,  and  then  in  combination  with  the  words  for  the 
colours  blue,  black,  white,  red,  and  spet-kled,  as  Amb^tomangii, 
Ambatomainty,  Arabatofotey,  Ambatomena,  and  Amb&toT&n* 
dana  ;  with  those  for  size — little,  big,  and  immense,  as 
Ambatokely,  Ambatob^,  and  Ambatovaventy  ;  and  witi 
those  for  height,  length,  roundness,  steepness,  bareness  {tU. 
'  baldness'),  and  wooded  outline  {lit.  '  hairiness  *),  as  Ambi- 
toavo,  Ambatolava,  Ambatovory,  Amb&tomihantona,  Ambi« 
tosola,^  and  Ambatovoluina.  Besides  these  are  King's-stoDea, 
Priuce's-stones,  many  Famous-stones,  as  well  as  somu  Love)* 
topped-stones.  Sharply-pointed-stones,  and  Doublc-peuked* 
stones.'     Some  hills,  which  terminate  in  a  solitary  column  of 
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'  ProbaWy  the  snme  idea  of  ronndwl  convexity  comes  in.  (omewln 
to  our  Enijlif  h  notiims,  in  Itevolioka  '  Prrgnant '  {lit.  '  Lorge-v  • 
Kitrukii  '  liiclly,'  both  names  ol  hilk  in  Ini^rina. 

-'  Also  simply  as  Ant»6la 'Bolil-one.' 

>  ArobilUmiuijiika,  AinbiitODaiuiriana,  Amb^tomaliza,  Ambilloiii&rina,  AinU* 
tofisaka,  Amb^toaikmpan&. 
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)ck,  have  the  same  name  as  that  given  to  the  memorial 
erected  stonea,  so  common  in  Central  Madagascar,  Vatolahy 
{lit.  '  Male-stone  ')  ;  one  with  a  double  head  is  called  Bika, 
that  is,  V-sliaped,  a  terra  applied  to  the  horns  of  cattle;  others, 
with  three  points,  are  the  *  Three-sisters'-rock  ' — Ambato- 
ttiloniirahavivy  (a  very  grand  hill  of  this  name  is  conspicuous 
near  the  eastern  edge  of  Imurina,  and  looks  from  some  points 
like  a  Titanic  cathedral)  ;  while  others  again  are  the  *  Three- 
men-rock  '  (Ambatotelolahy) ;  and  one  is  called  Ambitoman- 
drindry,  probably  from  a  root  meaning  'thickly  studded,'  here, 
of  course,  with  boulder  rocks.  Others,  solitarily  conspicuous, 
are  called  Ambatotukana  '  Separated-stone ; '  and  the  idea  of 
an  upright  column  gives  another  name,  Mahitsy,  '  Straight  ' 
or  '  Upright ; '  and  we  also  find  Antanjombato  'Rocky-pro- 
montory.' A  very  remarkable  rocky  region  south-west  of 
Aukaratra  is  termed  Vivavato  '  Stone-mouth  ; '  another  hill 
is  Anibitofidirana  '  Entrance-stone,'  while  both  in  Northern 
Imt^riiia  and  in  Southern  Betsildo  are  Taravarambito  'Stone- 
gateway,'  names  given  to  mountain-passes  in  those  provinces. 
But  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularize  all  the  varied  com- 
binations into  which  tdlo  enters  in  Malagasy  mountain- 
names,  the  more  so  as  many  are  now  obscure  in  meaning.' 

Another  word  for  rock,  /idrana,  is  also  found  in  many 
names  for  hills,  Ankarana  is  the  name  of  the  most  northerly 
province  in  the  island,  and  is  so  called  on  account  of  its 
famous  rocky  fastness  (see  Anfan.  Anniutl,  No.  iii.  p.  27)  ;  and 
this  word  is  probably  the  root  of  the  word  AtikAratra,  the 
name,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  loftiest  mountain-mass  in 
Madagascar.  We  also  find  Ilarinambe  'Big-rook,'  Ankaran- 
kely  '  Little-rock,'  Iharana,  Iharanaiivo  '  Thousand-rocks,' 
AnkAram^na  '  Red-rock,'  Ih&ranandriana  '  Prince's-rock,' 
Ankiramaina  and  Iharandava  '  Dry-rock  '  and  '  Long-rock,' 
and  several  names  include  both  the  words  for  atone  and  rock, 
as  Arabatohar&nana. 

While  mountain-summits  in  Central  Madagascar  are  usually 
of  bare  rock,  here  and  there  their  names  show  that  wood, 

'  One  of  the  tribal  divisions  of  the  Ilova  ilalaga«y  bears  the  name  of  Mandiii- 
vilto  '  Trcaders-of-the-rock.' 
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more  or  less  extensive,  once  covered  their  heights,  and  lo 
manj'  names  dia  'forest,'  comes  into  combination.  Thin  we 
find  I41ar6a  '  Two-woods,"  Anftlab^  '  Great-wood,*  iTOhlalalie 
'  Hill-of-much-wood,'  Anilamanantona  'Hanging- wood,'  AnA- 
lamiraviravy  'Overhanging-wood,'  Analaraan&ra  'Cold-wood.' 
An&Iamahitsy  '  Upright- wood,'  Analambano  '  Heron's-wood,' 
Analarabato,  and  also  Isomotra  '  Beard,'  probably  a  fandfal 
allusion  to  woods ;  and  several  others,  including  words  of 
obscure  meaning.  Hazo  '  tree,'  also  occurs  in  several  hill* 
names,  as  Ankazotokana  '  Solitary-tree,'  Ank^zob^  '  Big-tree,* 
and  Ankazomirohitra  (perhaps  mirohotra,  which  would  meu 
'  a  company  of  trees ').  The  names  of  separate  trees  or  grasHi 
distinguish  other  hills,  as  Amb^rohe  {cero  is  a  long  gra- 
In^tube,  '  3Iuch-nato,'  the  name  of  a  tree  whose  bark  yielu- 
red  dye,  Ambolobe  '  Much-bamboo,'  Ivoara  •  Fig-tree,'  a 
Ambiilty,  the  name  of  a  tree.  Jury  '  rice,'  and /'dry  'sugar- 
cane/ also  occur  in  the  names  of  three  or  four  hills ;  Ambo* 
hibiry  is  a  very  lofty  mountain  in  S.  Betsil^o ;  and  we  alw 
find  TAmponk^tsa  '  Suramit-of-rice-ground,'  and  AntsdhaAiy 
*  Sugar-cane- field.'  The  fragrant  grasses  found  in  maoj 
places  have  suggested  names  for  several  hills,  the  word 
mdnitra  '  fragrant,'  forming  parts  of  the  following  :  Is^a- 
m^nitra,  Ivuhim^nitra,  and  Avominitra.  A  beaatifolly 
wooded  mountain  in  the  Anitivtilo '  district  is  called  Vohi* 
l^na  '  Wet-hill '  (?),  probably  from  the  moisture  attracted  by 
its  numerous  trees. 

The  generally  waterless  character  of  the  hills  is  hoiw«ver 
indicated  in  several  of  their  names,  as  Andranoritra  '  Dried* 
up- water,'  F&sina  'Sand,'  Ampasimivo  '  Brown-sand,'  Vdro- 
tdny  '  Earth-dust ; '  while  some  others,  which  have  lakes  and 
springs  as  the  source  of  rivers,  are  called  Andrinof  Ito  *  Sereo* 
streams,*  Imarorano  '  Muny-waters,'  Mc\sin6ny  '  Sacred  (or 
salt)  river,'  FarihiUva  '  Long-lake,'  and  M^njarano,  perhaps, 
'  Dun- (coloured-) water  '  (this  is  also  the  word  for  plumbago). 
One  hill  is  called  Anivonirikno  '  In-the-midst-of-waters.' 

The  pleasant  situation  and  pure  air  of  many  hills  is  re- 


'  I.e. '  Amoagst-the-BamboM.' 
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cognized  in  their  names,  as  AmlxMiitsara  '  Good-*  and  Ambo- 
hits^rabe  'Excoedingly-good-hill,'  Ambtihitsoa  'Pleasant-hill' 
(a  frequent  name),  N6sifaly  '  Joj'ful-isknd,'  Ncisisoa  'Pleasant- 
island,'  lii^masodndro  *Much-8im,'  and  Tukotanitsara  'Good- 
settlement;'  while  the  steep  ascents  and  difficulty  of  climbing; 
to  their  tops  are  shown  in  the  names  of  others,  as  M4hakt5- 
traka  '  Disheartening,'  and  Mahar^raka  '  Exhausting.'  The 
deep  had;/  or  fosses  with  wliich  many  hills  are  scored,  and 
dug  as  defences  for  the  town  on  the  summit,  give  in  various 
combinations  several  names,  as  Ankadiv6ry  *  Circular-fosse,* 
Ankadibe  'Big-fosse,'  Ankadifotsy  'White-fosse,'  Ihadini^nga 
'  Blue-fosse,'  etc.  So  also  the  word  tula  an  inclosure,  is  a 
part  of  a  few  hill-names,  as  Ambalahirana  and  Anibalufasana, 
although  it  is  more  strictly  and  frequently,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, a  town-name. 

From  the  large  number  of  extinct  volcanic  cones  in  the 
interior  provinces  of  Madagascar,  extending  probably  almost 
in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  south  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, one  might  suppose  that  in  the  names  of  some  of  them, 
at  least  we  should  find  some  reference  to  fire  or  heat.  I  can, 
however,  find  only  two  or  three  instances  where  possibly 
some  remembrance  of  igneous  forces  is  preserved,  viz.  in 
Ambiitomily  '  Burnt-rock,'  and  Hmboafo  '  Lofty-fire,'  the 
names  of  two  mountains  in  the  Tanala  province,  and  iu 
another  named  Eitroka,  a  word  which  means  'lava.' 

A  considerable  number  of  mountains  are  designated  after 
the  names  of  Animals  and  Birds.  Most  numerous  are  those 
called  after  the  guinea-fowl,  akdnga,  there  being  probably  at 
least  a  dozen  named  Amb&tonakdnga  'Stune-of-the-guinea- 
fowl.'  Then  come  several  called  after  the  cock,  Ambohitra- 
k6holahy ;  the  large  hawk,  Ambitoajboromahery  ;  the 
kestrel,  Ikitsikit^ika ;  the  kite,  Maslapapango,  i.e.  'Fierce- 
with-kites;'  the  dove,  Ambuhibi^romaildla ;  the  cardinal- 
bird,  Ifody;  the  peacock,  Vororabola;  and  there  is  one  called 
'  Feather,'  Volombiirona.  (As  already  mentioned  also  in 
speaking  of  names  denoting  height,  there  are  numerous  hills 
called  'Impassable'  by  birds,  hawks,  kites,  etc.)  The  largest 
and  most  valuable  animal  of  the  country,  the  humped  ox. 


I5,i  itiiA'xAsT  ?T  vrr^s. 


r-:-  1  zr.fA  mazT  kilb :  in 

and  :i  Aiiri:i'»=.cj  '  Lickeii-ap>br-<n«B,' 
•  Oi-ior::/  Ar.rri::t:i3:bT •  Cfx-camp.' and m . 
•h-.'.r.ir.2  Lill'  PiL'i  words  for  ueep  owd^^,  P>*(  (^■y)*^'' 
v:l:i-L'.?  '•:  .;:':  .  ir?  focrd  in  KTeral  hill-iunBes  ;  ■■  AmMr 
Vj^.or.crllih.j.  Aiiiia'-.inos.dnr,  Amci^hhxoiidrT',  1  intiitiwftiT. 
iz.i.  L;'r.^3.M  '  Hi-yj-h^ad.'  E^ea  the  fmrttAil»  ■]■ 
&zz*An  is.  tl'^tss  E':-^  tain  -r.amies.  u  in.  Mi^lia,  althiwgfc, 
u  n:i?h.t  b»  snppoii^i.  it  i*  more  freqnentlT  feoad  m  nnll^ 
tia.ir.rA :  an-i  also  *.lr  L-^iz«2:c>?,  in  AmbohitsMdaa.  We  ako 
£::i  -yiizj-r^t*,'  Mirovoolaro ;  'Manj-fleu,'  MAropwAcf-  (t 
rarh'^r  freq-;^!.':  and  uncomfortablr  appropriate  naaae  fiir 
manv  tHIslz^  ;  *  Mi^cj-anta,'  Mirovitsika ;  and  two  or  thne 
'  Honev-'cni*,*  Ambohitantelj. 

A  aUL^IIer  namber  of  moontatzis  hare  iceei^ed  bbbh 
which  maj  alm-vst  be  termed  *  P-trtonal^'  and  are  derifvd 
either  from  som<s  renowned  king  or  chie^  or  faaw  Mae 
cb^oure  refereiice  to  people,  their  numbers,  leUtioiiahip^  etc 
Thrja  we  tied  the  'mountains'  of  Ratrimo^  Baaomotra,  "P»^*« 
and  Ra£Io  ;  the  '  cattle-fold '  i/aAitra)  of  Andriamandr&io ; 
ar.d  the  '  hill '  of  the  renowned  chief  who  foanded  the  Hon 
rnonarchv  and  supremacy,  in  the  onconacionablT  laag  IMOM 
of  hoa^ndti'frianiniptMniMerina !  The  name  of  the  auiiyuMd 
ahoriprinal  tribe  of  the  interior  is  contained  in  liwiiiiiaia. 
and  that  of  the  Horas  in  Famohilanitdni.  An  oriental 
'rxag^eration  of  numbers  comes  in  in  AmbfthitniiToM  *  HiD- 
of-manT-thou.sand!>,'  and  in  Amb6hip61oalina  'Hili-of-ten-ten- 
thou.<9and3  ; '  we  find  also  *  PeopleVhill,*  '  Son-of-tnen'a-hil],' 
'  Jlill-of-tlie-old,'  '  SlareVhiU,'  '  Prince's-hilU'  'KingVhiU' 
(in  Manjakabe  '  Great-king,'  simply) ;  and  the  hilla  ot  the 
'  O'KKl-f^ither,'  the  '  Grandchild,'  and  of  '  Sacred-chanting' 
^Anihohiminiry).  Two  or  three  Imerina  hills  have  a  strictly 
{j'r<R>n;tI  name,  as  Ramanarivo  and  Rdintoandro. 

A  %''.Ty  numerous  class  of  mountain-names  I  hare  gwiuped 
UH  of  '  fh>ihffnl '  signification,  meaning  thereby  not  that  the 
word<i  themselves  arc  obscure  in  meaning,  but  that  the 
for  giving  such  names  is  doubtful.     They  comprise 
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adjectives,  and  nouns,  and  while  in  some  cases  an  examina- 
tion of  the  particular  hill,  or  inquiry  among  the  nearest 
inhabitants,  might  very  likely  afford  some  clue  to  the  origia 
of  the  name  given,  in  many  cases  the  reason  is  probably 
hopelessly  lost.  A  few  examples  may  be  now  given  ;  and  of 
HOiiiis  used  as  names  wo  find  the  following:  Anjomba  'Conch- 
shell,'  Amb6hib61a  'Money-hill,'  Amp^rifery  'Pepper-place,' 
Bet6ngotra  'Many-footed,'  Ant^mitra  'Matted,'  S^mpatra 
'  Hiee-basket,'  VinAny  '  A  Guess,'  Ambilany  '  At-the-pot,' 
Amb^himizana  '  Money -scales-hUl,'  Aukdfutra  '  At-the-hAfo- 
tra  '  (tree),  Laona  '  Rice-mortar,'  etc. 

Of  mljectives  employed  as  hill- names  there  are  only  a  few, 
as  Mangidy  '  Bitter,'  M6ra  '  Easy,'  and  Maneva  '  Beautiful ; ' 
but  a  large  number  of  verbs  are  used  as  hill-names  ;  eg. 
AmW>hit8irai6za  'Not-cursing-hill,'  Minana  '  Having,'  Amb6- 
himanahy  'Disquieting-hill,'  Amb6himan6a  'Tribute-payiug- 
hill,'  x\mbf)hiniflhalala  'Knowing-hill,'  Mahasdrotra  '  Making- 
difficult,'  Ambobiraandray  '  Receiving-hill,'  Amb^hitsileo 
'  Uuconquered-hill,'  Manadila  '  Making-foolish,'  Manilal6ndo 
(perhaps)  'Throwing-off-drowsinese,'  and  Muhasoa 'BeneBt- 
ting.'  A  curious  name  occurs  in  Mautsihodiza,  which  is, 
literally,  '  Say,  where  to  ?  ' 

It  will  be  thus  seen  from  these  examples,  from  a  fei.^ 
groups  of  Madagascar  mountain-names,  chiefly  taken  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  island,  that  there  is  much  variety  in  them  ;  and 
that  some  of  them  give  evidence  of  considerable  imaginative 
power  on  the  part  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  here  attempt  to  speculate  on  the  facts  possibly 
embodied  (fossilized,  so  to  speak)  in  another  large  group  of 
names  whose  meanings  are  obscure,  and  which  raaj'  probably 
in  some  cases  prove  to  be  archaic  words,  and  may  in  others 
preserve  obsolete  forms  of  the  verbs  and  other  parts  of 
speech.  Written,  as  this  paper  is,  away  from  Madagascar, 
and  without  the  opportunity  of  consulting  intelligent  native 
Malagasy,  it  would  be  mere  guess-work,  in  the  majority  of 
.cases,  to  attempt  such  an  investigation.  I  can  but  hoi>e, 
however,  that  those  Europeans  who  are  resident  in  the 
country  will  make  inquiry  into  this   class   of  names,  not 
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mountain-names  only,  but  all  other  obscure  place-namei  u 
well,  and  so  endeavour  to  throw  light  upon  what  will  prob- 
ably prove  in  Madagascar,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  a  reit 
interesting  branch  of  philological  research.  I  will  give  a 
dozen  out  of  a  hundred  instances  of  mountain-names  which 
are  obscure  in  meaning :  Babay,  Antaoldndra,  Amb6hitr»- 
latenina,  Mar^mpona,  Mahak5zana,  Kij^ny,  Eip&tso,  M«l>ngT. 
•  Ambohimiangaira,  Nunja,  liisy,  Ambohilompy,  Hdn^,  M^- 
mingy. 

Before  concluding  this  division  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
added  that  almost  all  travellers  in  the  interior  of  Madagasckt 
have  been  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain 
Bcenerj'.  Dr.  Mullens,  in  his  Twelve  Months  in  Madagiucar, 
says:  "This  mass  of  mountains  (the  Yavavato)  is  piled  up 
on  the  grandest  scale.  Each  ridge  is  lofty,  and  inipresats 
one  with  its  greatness.  Who  can  adequately  describe  the  cjom- 
bination  of  the  whole  ?  Their  shapes  were  wonderfully  fair; 
their  combinations  and  massinga  were  strangely  piuture«que. 
Ko  finer  rocks,  no  masses  of  such  surpossing  grundeur, 
have  I  seen  in  any  of  the  countries  which  I  have  visitecL" 

And  in  notes  of  a  journey  made  in  J  877  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Richardson  to  the  south-west  provinces,  he  says  of  the  I»ito 
mountains,  "  they  form  a  most  conspicuous  land-mark  to  th« 
west,  and  are  different  from  all  the  mountains  I  have  seen  in 
Madagascar.  I  counted  no  less  than  fifty  distinct  peaks  <a 
distinct  portions  of  the  range,  many  of  them  being  conicAl, 
like  a  map  of  the  comparative  heiglits  of  the  mouutains  of 
the  world."  Further  on,  Mr.  Ilichardeon  says  that  the 
illustrations  given  in  the  Ait  Journal  of  1877  of  the  grand 
scenery  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railway  are  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  the  laalo  peaks  and  paAses,  both  in  their 
wonderful  effects  of  colour  and  in  their  magnificent  and 
sometimes  grotesque  outlines. 

To  those  extracts  may  be  added  another  from  the  writer's 
pamphlet  entitled  Soulh-east  Madaffascar,  in  which  the  moun- 
tains in  Southern  Deteil^o  are  thus  described  :  "  The  grand 
and  varied  forms  of  the  mountains  all  round  the  plain  of 
Tsi^uimpariby  filled  one  with  an  exultant  kind  of  delighL 
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To  the  south  is  a  crowd  of  mountain -tops,  peak  behind  peak, 
with  tlie  greatest  variety  of  outline  ;  one  has  the  appearance 
of  a  colossal  truncated  spire ;  another  has  a  jagged  saw-like 
ridge  ;  another  is  like  a  p^Tamid  with  successive  steps  ;  and 
another  like  an  enormous  dome;  bat  the  varieties  are  endless, 
and  as  I  passed  along,  the  combiaations  of  the  giant  masses 
of  bare  granite  clianged  every  minute.  Their  summits  were 
never  long  free  from  clouds,  and  the  changing  effects  of  sun- 
light and  cloud  shadow  could  only  have  been  caught  by  a 
rapid  use  of  photography.  These  hills  were  more  like  those 
round  Port  Louis  in  Mauritius  than  any  I  have  seen  else^ 
where  in  Madaga.scar,  but  were  far  finer  ;  and  more  varied 
and  grand  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen  either  in  Mada- 
gascar or  any  other  country.  The  summits  of  many  of  the 
peaks  must  be  at  least  3000  feet  above  the  plain.  These 
'everlasting  hills,'  these  'strong  foundations  of  the  earth,' 
recalled  many  of  those  exultant  passages  in  the  Psalms  and 
the  Prophets  which  speak  of  Him  whoso  'righteousness  is 
like  the  great  mountains.'  " 

The  i?/V(?/"-namo8  in  Madagascar  next  claim  a  littlo  notice, 
although  they  are  less  striking  in  their  descriptive  character 
than  we  have  seen  the  hill-names  to  be.  A  glance  at  a  good 
map  of  the  island  shows  that  the  largest  rivers  flow  to  the 
west,  the  wat«r-8hed  being  comparatively  near  the  eastern 
coast,  so  that,  except  the  Mang6ro,  few  very  large  rivers  flow 
into  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  there  are  a  great  number  of 
email  streams,  many  of  which  have  cut  deep  gorges  in  the 
chains  of  hills,  and  are  broken  by  numerous  cataracts  and 
falls.  Scenery  of  great  beauty,  and  endless  combinations  of 
wood  and  rock  and  water  are  found  in  these  parts  of  the 
island.  Two  words  are  used  for  '  river  *  in  Malagasy  : 
r^irdno,  which  is  literally  '  mother  of  waters,'  and  dni/,  a 
•word  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  frequently  combined  with 
others  in  forming  river-namea.  (This  latter  word  is  probably 
Malayan  in  origin,  and  is  most  likely  the  same  as  the 
,  Malayan  siiffnie,  a  river ;  «  being  in  both  languages  a  very 
loose  noun  prefix  ;  u  is  the  Malagasy  o  ;  and  the  coast  n  ia 
nasal  and  equal  to  gn.) 
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Descriptire  epitheis  of  natural  features  are  of  course  found 
in  a  good  many  river-names,  as  in  Onibd  and  Oniv^  'Big- 
river,'  AndrauoW  '  Much-water,'  Lempona  '  Concave '  or 
'Hollow,'  Ampont^ny  'In-the-heart-of-the-land,'  Ampivt- 
lunana  '  At-the-deacending  '  (water),  and  AndranomiTo 
'  Brown-water.'  "We  alao  find  Onimiinty  and  OnifTit^ 
'  Black-river '  and  '  Wliite- river,'  Onilahy  *  Male-river,'  and 
Imaintin&ndro  '  Blaek-by-the-day  *  (?).  The  power  of  aome 
small  streams  when  swelled  by  sudden  and  heavy  rain  is 
noticed  in  such  names  as  K^limahery  '  Little- (but)  strong,' 
Kelihilina  '  Little- (but)  deep  ; '  the  difficulty  of  fording  than 
in  Fitamalaina 'Unwilling-ford;'  the  noisy  character  of  sone^ 
in  Andriamainiivoka  'Dust-raising-prince'  (probably  alluding 
to  the  spray  or  mist  caused  by  the  rapids  or  falls)  ;  tba 
broken  channels  of  others  in  Imanandriaua  '  Saving-cata- 
racts,' while  another  bears  the  ominous  name  of  Matiaudrdno, 
!.<?.  '  Drowned.'  The  largest  river  in  Madagascar  is  tbe 
Mania,  a  word  meaning  'To  go  astray,'  and  called  in  the 
lower  portion  of  its  course  Tsiribihina,  i.e.  'The  unfordable,' 
80  it  is  said,  but  probabl)''  meaning  'The  impassable/  Of  tbia 
river  Capt.  Lursen,  of  the  Norwegian  mission-ship,  savs  he 
believes  that  it  brings  down  more  fresh  wat«r  than  the 
Ganges  ;  at  its  mouth  the  sea  is  fresh  three  miles  from  land. 

The  names  of  Animals  are  applied  to  a  few  Madagascar 
rivers,  as  in  Miimba  '  Crocodile  '  (almost  every  river  swamit 
with  these  reptiles),  Ombifbtsy  'Wliite-ox,'  Amlx^rompotsy 
'At- the- White-bird'  (an  egret),  Antunandumbo  '  Wild-hog'»« 
foot'  (/<■/.  'hand  '),  SahaMmbo  '  Wild-hog's-field/  and  Sdhan- 
amdlona  '  Eel's-fiold.'  This  word  sd/ia  '  field,'  is  found  in 
some  other  river-names,  as  Sahasarotra  'Difficult-field,*  Saba* 
6mby  ' Spacious- (?)  field,'  or  perhaps  'Ox-field,'  and  Isdhanonja 
'The-field-  (or  place)  of-waves;'  also  S&hafilo,^/o='  needle,' 
or  possibly  y?/rto,  name  of  a  fish. 

Ambato  '  At-the-stone,'  is  found  in  several  river-names,  as 
well  as  in  those  (as  already  seen)  of  mountains  and  towns; 
in  these  cases  it  probably  refers  to  some  hill  or  rock  where 
the  stream  takes  its  rise  or  near  which  it  flows,  or  possibly 
from  its  rock-impeded  channel.    Thus  we  find,  AmbdtolAmpv 
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'  At-tlio-rock,'  Ambiitomi^dy  *  At- 1 he-fighting-stone,'  AmbA- 
toinainty  '  At-the-bluck-stone,' and  Ainbiltotaipfihina  'At-the- 
kicked-stone'  (probably  with  some  reference  to  giant  legends). 
One  river  is  called  Aiikizofsipihina,  'At-thc-riiled-{or  straight- 
ened) tree,'  another  ia  called  Fantiia,  a  name  also  given  to 
meteoric  stones,  and  another  is  Vardhina  'Copper.' 

As  with  mountains,  so  also  a  few  rivers  have  names 
referring  to  persons ;  two  or  three  have  the  personal  pretis 
Andrian-,  as  Andriarabiliny,  and  Andriara^nukely  '  Princc- 
of-the-estate.'  One  ia  curiously  called  Ikotoritsy  '  Bad-boy/ 
another,  Zdnakolona  '  Son-of-men,'  and  another,  AndrAnonaa- 
driana  ' Atthe-prince's-stream,' 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  above  examples  include 
(excepting  the  Mania  and  the  Onilahy)  few  of  the  largest 
streams  of  the  island,  such  as  the  Betsib6ka,'  with  the 
Ikiopa,  the  Mattg6ro,  the  Matsiatra,  the  Sofia,  the  MananSra, 
and  MAnanjilru-  (there  are  several  examples  of  these  two 
names),  the  Mihajilo,*  the  Sis4on)%  and  many  others,  the 
meaning  of  whose  names  is  obscure.  We  probably  need  a 
fuller  acquaintance  with  dialects  other  than  the  Hova  to 
understand  many  of  the  names  applied  to  rivers.  In  the 
name  of  the  Matit^lnana,  i.e.  'Dead-handed,'  a  S.E,  coast 
river,  a  piece  of  legendary  history  of  a  giant  having  thrown 
his  hand  across  the  stream  at  an  enemy,  is  said  to  be 
preserved;  but  it  ia  probable  that  the  story  has  been  invented 
to  account  for  the  name.  In  some  portions  of  the  east  coast 
of  Madagascar  the  names  of  tribes  and  of  the  rivers  flowing 
through  their  territory  are  identical,  and  it  is  often  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  people  took  their  name  from  the  river,  or 
vice  versa.  Curious  superstitions  cling  to  some  of  the  rivers, 
e.g.  of  the  Matsiatra  in  Betsil^o,  Mr.  Shaw  says,  it  is  "a 
splendid  river,  though  on  account  of  the  superstition  of  the 
people  deterring  them  from  putting  a  canoe  upon  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  travelling  to  and  from  the 
capital  in  the  wet  season.     In  one  itinerating  journey,  the 

'  Lit.  •  Muny-not-lepera.' 
'  Lit.  'Hanng-a-smire.' 
*  Jilo  it '  vhup-poiuted.' 
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only  way  of  getting  the  writer's  goods  across  was  by  balancing 
them  upon  the  native  water  pitchers,  a  man  swimming  on 
each  side  propelling  the  cranky  vessel  forward." 

The  Lake-nnvaes  in  Madagascar  will  not  detain  us  Ion?.  « 
they  are  very  (evf  in  numher  for  so  large  an  island.  The 
largest  one,  of  Alaotra,  in  the  Antsihanaka  province,  hu 
already  been  mentioned  as  probahly  embodying  one  of  th* 
few  Arabic  words  in  Malagasy  place-names.  (It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  allied  word  '  Laut  *  is  largely  used  fot 
'island,'  i.e.  'sea-surrounded,'  in  the  Malayan  archipelago; 
as  Timor  Laut,  etc.)  The  next  in  size  is  Ilasy,  whose  nanw 
at  first  sight  would  mean  'shallow,'  the  word  fd»^  being 
applied  chiefly  to  plates  and  dishes.  It  is  said  that  this  lakt 
is  of  recent  formation,  at  least  tradition  goes  bauk  to  a  timt 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  breaking  down 
of  some  embankment  by  a  Vazimfaa  chieftain.  As,  however, 
a  considerable  stream,  which  in  the  rainy  season  forms  a 
grand  water/all,  alwjiys  issues  from  Itisy  and  forms  the  river 
Lilia  (a  word  of  unknown  meaning,  to  myself,  at  least),  thi» 
seems  a  little  mythical.  In  a  map  of  the  lake  made  by  Mr. 
W.  Johnson  (see  AnlnndnaHt'O  Aniutal,  No.  i.  l87o),  every 
bay  and  division  of  it  has  a  separate  name  applied  to  it^  ft 
proof  of  tho  minute  distinction  by  the  Malagasy  of  places  bv 
giving  appropriate  nanies.^  The  full  name  of  the  lake  is 
IteLsi-hinaka,  the  latter  word  being  a  root  signifying'  •  to  run 
out  as  a  liquid,'  as  ink  on  blotting-paper,  for  example;  th« 
word  is  also  used  as  a  synonym  for  others  meaning  lake, 
pool,  etc.,  but  is  not  much  employed.  This  word  is  aim 
found  in  the  name  of  a  northern  central  tribe,  the  Sihdnakm 
probabh'  from  the  character  of  the  country  they  inhabit, 
with  extensive  marshes,  and  the  lake  Alaotra,  just  mentioned, 
in  its  north-east  corner.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  word 
tdny  is  found  in  several  of  the  Malayan  island  dialc^cts,  and 
there  means  'sea.'     A  lake  in  the  province  of  Pahaog  in 

'  Thp«o  are:  (1)  Tariw  ' Hcreditnrv{P) ; '  (2)  Amp^fy  *At-the-«mhankineiil;' 
(3)  Kaviiiitii,  poKsinly  '  (Jpetiinp,"  ns  t\iis  is  the  point  wnoro  the  rivfir  iebucj  fni«i 
the  hikf;  (4)  Arnbiivnnamlriaun  '  At-the-priuce's-moutii,  or  nptinitip,'  a  «trul 
between  bronil  n-acbi«;  (5)  Loliolako,  mconiag  duubtlulj  (6^  AdjItb,  dftto; 
(7)  Fitandambo  '  Wild-hogVford.' 
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the  Malay  peninsula  is  called  Taaaek  Bera,  evidently  tlie 
Bome  word  aa  in  the  Malagasy.  A  small  lake  south-west  of 
Ankaratra  is  called  Viadniony  ;  cindni/  is  a  word  frequently 
used  on  the  east  coast  for  a  river-opening;  through  the  bars 
of  sand  which  partly  block  up  tlie  mouths  of  most  of  thein, 
and  means  'breach,'  'irruption.'  On  the  south-west  coast 
are  two  lakes  called  He<>try  {or  Ilodtry)  and  Tsimanamp^t- 
8<!>tae,  but  the  meaning  of  neither  of  them  is  clear. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar  is  a  remarkable  chain 
of  coast  lakes  or  lagoons,  into  which  the  rivers  full.  These 
have  doubtless  been  formed  by  the  incessant  strife  between 
the  rivers  and  the  ocean,  for  there  is  a  constant  heav}'  surf 
raised  by  the  south-east  trade-wind.  So  nearly  continuous 
are  these  lagoons  that  by  cutting  about  30  miles  of  canal  to 
connect  them,  an  unbroken  water-way  of  260  miles  in  length 
could  be  formed  along  the  eastern  coast.  These  lagoons 
are  distinguished  by  separate  names,  as  ^^sib^,  Irtlngy, 
Has6ab<5,  etc. 

There  are  two  or  three  examples  of  small  hut  profoundly 
deep  lakes  formed  in  the  extinct  craters  of  some  of  the  old 
volcanoes.  One  of  these,  Tretriva,  is  said  to  bo  unfathom- 
able, and  is  the  traditional  abode  of  the  Fanany,  a  seven- 
headed  dragon  or  monster,  about  which  marvellous  stories 
are  told.     (See  T/te  Great  African  Island,  p.  276.) 

We  now  turn  to  the  last  division  of  the  subject,  that  of 
the  names  applied  to  Toiciis  ami  Villagcn  in  Madagascar. 

Before  giving  a  few  examples  of  these  under  the  different 
classes  into  which  the  mountain-names  have  been  divided, 
there  are  two  or  three  points  which  should  be  kept  in  mind 
in  considering  town  and  village  names  found  among  the 
Malagasy.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  already  mentioned 
in  speaking  of  the  hill-names,  viz.  that  on  account  of  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  interior  tribes  of  buildiug  their  villages 
on  the  summits  of  hills  and  mountains,  in  very  many  cases  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  exactly  between  what  are  strictly 
the  names  of  hills  and  what  are  those  of  the  villages.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  some  of  the  examples  already  given  of 
mountain-names  may  be  names  really  applied  to  the  settle- 
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menta  formed  on  their  slopes  or  loftiest  points  ;  while,  on  it 
other  haod,  it  may  be  the  case  that  some  of  the  town  or 
village  names  to  be  presently  mentioned  are  really  thosid 
the  hills  on  which  they  are  built. 

Another  point  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  is,  thd 
while  in  the  central  and  eastern  provinces  the  population  bii 
a  stable  settled  character,  having  remained  probably  for 
centuries  in  many  of  the  towns  or  villages  originall3'  founded 
by  their  ancestors  on  their  first  occupation  of  the  couutrr. 
those  on  the  western  side,  on  the  contrary,  the  SaJuliTi 
tribes,  are  much  more  noraadic  in  their  habits.  Thev  do  not 
practise  agriculture  so  much  as  the  other  peoples  ;  rice, 
which,  in  the  wet  method  of  culture,  as  followed  by  the 
Hova  and  Betsileo  and  east-coast  tribes,  requires  a  good  dad 
of  earth-work,  embankments,  aqueducts,  etc.,  is  little  iwd 
by  them  ;  and  they  are  more  exclusively  pastoral,  keeping 
largo  herds  of  cattle.  Besides  this,  their  superstitious  fear 
of  death,  or  rather  of  some  malign  influence  exerted  bv  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  leads  them,  it  is  said,  to  break  up 
their  villages  when  a  death  occurs,  so  that  their  settlomentt 
must  be  more  like  camps  than  villages,  properly  so  called. 
The  Sihilnaka  have  the  mime  superstition,  bat  they  avoid 
most  of  the  inconvenience  by  removing  any  one  who  appears 
dangerously  ill  out  of  the  village,  and  placing  him  in  a 
hastily-constructed  hut,  which  is  afterwards  pulled  down  and 
left  to  decay.  We  shall  therefore  probably  find  little  of 
interest  in  the  villuge-naiaes  of  the  Sakul4va.  There  ia, 
however,  this  noticeable  point  in  the  principal  names, 
whether  of  towns  or  geographical  features,  all  round  the 
island,  that  the  majority  of  them  are  distinctly  reoog'tiizable 
as  containing  roots  which  are  Malagasy  as  spoken  by  the 
Hova,  and  thus  they  confirm  the  fact,  supported  also  on 
other  grounds,  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Malagasy  lao* 
guage,  notwithstanding  various  dialectic  differences. 

One  more  point  may  be  here  mentioned,  viz.  that  in  many 
places  there  occurs  a  rather  perplexing  duality  of  nainee, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Ilova,  when  forming  roiJitAry 
posts  for  the  maintenance  of  their  supremacy  over  various 
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parts  of  the  island  which  they  have  conquered,  have  gener- 
ally given  them  a  name  differing  from  that  of  the  native 
village  on  the  same  site  or  close  to  it.  These  latter  usually 
retain  the  original  appellation,  so  that  soraetimes  a  stranger 
ia  puzzled  to  understand  where  he  is  going,  or  what  place 
the  people  are  speaking  about. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  first  about  the  capital  and 
chief  towns  of  Jfadugascar,  before  proceeding  to  classify  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  according  to  the  divisions  already 
observed  in  other  place-names.  The  name  of  Antananarivo, 
the  capital  citj',  signifies,  somewhat  in  an  Oriental  vein  of 
exaggeration,  '  The  city  of  a  Thousand,'  that  is,  no  doubt, 
homesteads  or  compounds,  which  clustered  probably  for  a 
long  time  as  detached  settlements  round  the  slopes  of  the  long 
steep  ridge  on  which  the  city  is  built.  There  are  no  street- 
names  in  the  city,  indeed  there  are  only  three  or  four  streets 
or  principal  roads  through  the  dense  mass  of  houses,  but  the 
position  of  most  houses  is  ascertained  t-olerably  exactly  by 
the  numerous  names  which  are  given  to  difierent  portions  of 
the  varied  and  broken  ground  over  which  the  capital  extends, 
every  prominent  hollow  or  slope  or  level  portion  having 
some  special  and  often  very  appropriate  name.  Thus  we 
find  Farav6hitra  '  Last-villuge  '  (or  hill),  at  the  northern 
extremity,  and  Ambtjhipotsy  '  White-hill,'  from  the  white  soil 
of  that  part,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge  ;  while  Amb6- 
himitsimbina  '  Ilill-of-observation  '  (or  attention),  is  the 
highest  point.  Then  there  is  Antsahatsir^a  '  Not- two-fields  ' 
or  valleyB,  a  steep  descent  near  the  centre  j  the  precipices  of 
Ampamarinana,  '  Hurling-place,'  the  Turpajan  of  the  capital, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  hill ;  the  open  triangular  space  of 
Andohalo,  the  coronation  ground  and  place  of  public  assem- 
blies, on  the  upper  part  of  the  city ;  and  the  level  square 
plain  of  Iniahamasina  '  Place-of-consecration,'  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  to  the  west,  where  military  reviews  take  place  and 
where  some  of  the  sovereigns  were  publicly  recognized  by 
their  subjects.  Near  this  is  Anosy  '  At-the-islaud,'  an  arti- 
ficial lake  with  a  small  island  in  the  centre.  (Each  royal 
house  has  its  proper  name,  as  Manjakamiadana  'Beigning- 
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peacefully,'  TrAno-v61a  '  SilTer-hoase,'  'U^ao&ndro  '  Sit,' 
Man£Lnipis(\a  '  Adding-good,'  etc.)  lo  other  parts  of  tiw  otr 
are  Amb<'>hitant^ly '  Hill-of-honey,'  Ainbdtooak^nga '  GniiMV 
fowl-stone,'  Ampdrib^  '  Mueh-sugar-cane,'  An^Iakelj  'Little* 
wood,'  Zomil  *  Friday,'  the  great  inarket-plac«,  so  called  !»■ 
cause  the  market  is  held  on  that  day;  etc.,  etc.  South -wot  ij 
the  city  is  a  large  timber  palace  which  was  built  bj  RadAatl 
on  the  site  of  a  hill  which  he  partly  levelled,  and  ctIM 
Iso&nier&na  '  Good-for-inquiry,'  or  consultation,  i>.  a  ««h 
venient  place  where  he  inig:ht  hear  complaints  and  dispeM 
justice.  To  the  east  of  the  capital  is  Amb&tor6ka  'Cr»gg|T- 
rocks,*  a  rough  piece  of  ground  covered  with  boulders,  and 
a  former  place  of  execution  ;  further  south  ia  Mahiuoarift) 
'  Having-a-fhousand ; '  while  to  the  west  is  a  rounded  hiS 
called  Amb«>hijiinahary  '  God'a-hill ;  '  and  stretching  for 
many  miles  west,  north,  and  south  is  the  inamense  rice-plain 
of  Betsimitatatra  '  Great-undivided,*  a  name  evidently  gireo 
before  its  enclosure  and  cultivation,  for  it  is  now  mwck 
divided  by  tdtatra  or  water-channels. 

Amb6himanga  '  Blue-hill '  (or  town),  is  the  ancient  capital, 
eleven  miles  north  of  Antananarivo,  and  probably  so  callcid 
from  the  mass  of  blue  basalt  which  forms  the  highest  point 
of  the  triangular  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  slopes 
are  entirely  covered  with  woods,  which  form  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  generally  bare  and  treeless  character  of  the 
greater  portion  of  Imerina.  As  at  Antananarivo,  varioai 
parts  of  the  more  ancient  capital  are  distinguished  by- 
names, as  Amboara  '  The  fig-tree'  {rodra),  Ambdtomits^n 
'The  standing-stone/  AntsAhamAnitra  'The  fragrant- field,* 
And^kana  '  At-the-canoe,'  etc.  Amb^himiinga  is  also  the 
name  of  the  chief  town  of  the  northern  Ttmala,  or  forest 
people,  and  is  given  to  some  other  towns  as  well,  both  in 
this  form  and  in  that  of  Amb^himAngakdly  (A"(!'/j/=:lit(Ie). 
The  capital  of  the  Betsil^o  province  has  a  name  probably 
given  by  the  ITova  on  their  conquest  of  the  country — Fiani« 
rantsoa  'Good-learning;'  it  is  a  town  with  about  6000  or 
7000  inhabitants. 

The  chief  port  of  the  N.W.  coast  of  Madagascar,  the 
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of  MojangA  (incorrectly  called  by  Europeans  and  on  charts 
Majungu)  derives  its  name  from  "a colony  of  Swahili-speaking 
Arabs,  who  were  the  first  occupants  of  the  site.  They  found, 
so  say  their  descendants,  the  shore  lined  with  flowering 
shrubs,  which,  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
place,  led  them  to  call  their  yillage  viji-angaia  *  the  town  of 
flowers.'"  This  was  subsequently  corrupted  to  Sfojangtl. 
The  Bay  of  Ecmbatooka  lakes  its  name  from  a  small  village 
formerly  existing  on  its  shores,  and  called  F6mbIloka= 
fombif  iiikana  '  One-rofia-palm,'  and  corrupted  by  foreigners 
into  Bembatooka.' 

Turning  now  to  the  names  of  Towns  and  ViUnges  generally, 
we  find,  as  with  those  of  the  mountains,  that  natural  features 
have  frequently  suggested  their  appellations.  As  already 
noticed,  the  building  of  all  ancient  towns  of  the  interior  on 
the  summit  of  hills  has  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible  iu 
many  cases,  to  be  sure  whether  the  name  given  to  a  town  on 
a  hill  is  not  more  strictly  that  of  the  hill  itself.  So  that,  as 
with  mountain-names,  we  alao  find  the  ideas  of  '  height '  in 
a  few  town-names ;  as  Avomalaza  and  Avoraiuitra  {dco 
'high'),  AmW)diniimbo  '  At-the-fi>ot-of-height,'  Ambonil6hu 
'Upon-the-head;*  that  of  'ascending'  iu  Fiiikarana  and 
lakarnnoay  '  Goat's-ascent ' ;  and  that  of  '  lifting  up '  in 
Arabohimiarinn,  Manarin4rina,  etc.  The  two  words  for 
rock,  vdto  and  hdraua,  form  frequent  combinations  in  village- 
names  from  the  presence  of  bold  rocks  and  precipices  near 
many  of  the  places  thus  named;  as  I  vato,  Ivatovdvy  '  Women 's- 
stone  *  (probably  from  there  being  near  to  it  one  of  the  stones 
resorted  to  and  anointed  by  women,  from  a  belief  in  its 
virtue  to  give  them  children),  AmbAtosoa,  Ambodivato  '  At- 
the-bottom-of-the-rock,'  Ant6ngombato  '  At-the-foot-of-the- 
rock,'  Ivatof6tsy  and  Ambit^fotsy  '  At-the- white-rock,' 
Ivatolavo,  Ambatofisaka,  Arabatot^kana  *  At-the-solitary- 
rock,*  Ampdrafaravato  '  At-the-stone-bedstead  ; '  this  ia  one 
of  the  three  Malagasy  towns  to  which  entrance  is  forbidden 
to  Europeans  by  an  article  in  the  1865  treaty,  since  they 

^  See  paper  \tj  tbe  Ber.  W.  C.  Pickengill,  in  L.M.S.  Jfitmtuoy  Chrtmicle, 
Oct.  1&82,  p.  323. 
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were  then  the  seats  of  the  chief  idols.  In  the  Sihinib 
province  is  a  town  called  Amparafaravola  '  At-the-aJlTCT- 
bedstead,'  and  there  are  several  Atub^totnal^za  '  Famos*- 
stones.'  Then  there  are  found  Ihariny,  Ankaranila,  Anlda- 
malaza,  and  Ankaratsin^nana.  The  colour  of  the  soil  ik) 
gives  frequent  names,  as  Antinifbtsy  'White-earth,'  Arnbi- 
hipotsy  '  At-the-white-hill,'  Ankadif?>t8y  '  At-the-white-fosM,' 
Arapisira^na  '  At-the-red-sand,'  Ir6him^na  '  Red-hill,'  fit 
We  also  find  Ambohidroa  'Two-towns,'  and  Ifitobohitn 
*  Seven-towns.' 

Trees  and  woods  give  many  town-names,  as  Amb^lolt 
'  Much -bamboo,'  Anakakondro  '  At-the-plautaio-sboot*,' 
Ambodirofia  '  At-the-foot-of-the-rofia  '  (palm),  AntapiiU 
''Mach-tnpia'  (a  tree  with  edible  fruit,  and  used  for  silkwons 
culture),  Arapangabe' Much-fern,'  Ivohidroy  'Bramble-town,' 
Ambi)atav5  '  At-the-gourds,'  Ank&zomasina  '  At-the-sacwd* 
tree,'  lalamalaza  'Famous-wood,'  Analumaizina  'At-the-dark- 
wood,'  Ambauiala  'Below-the-wood,'  B^ravina  'Much-foliage,' 
TAmponala  '  Top-of-the-wood,'  etc.  The  pleasant  situation  tf 
many  villages  gives  appropriate  names  to  not  a  few  of  them, 
which  contaiu  the  words  (ndra  (good)  and  son  (pleaaant), 
the  latter  of  which  is  especially  frequent,  as  Antjiuantsiln, 
Ambohitsara,  ItsAraf  idy  •  Well-chosen,'  Itsarahonenana '  Good- 
for-dwelliug-in,"  Ambohitsoa,  Ambatosoa,  Arubalasoa,  Ant. 
sahas&a,  Ikianjasoa,  Is6uririnana  '  Pleasant- in- winter,'  and 
Simraoniua  '  Pleasant- to-d well-in.'  The  latter  word  also 
comes  iu  frequently  in  villages  called  Soivina  and  So4m4iumji; 
one  is  termed  SoatsimtLuampiov^a  '  Unchangeably-pleasaat,' 
and  the  same  idea  of  security  is  expressed  in  PiadAnau 
'  Peace,'  and  Mihavelona  '  Causing-to-live.'  ^  The 
position  of  many  villages,  exposed  to  sunlight,  gives  a  ni 
to  several;  as,  Masoandro,  Bemisoandro  'JSIucb-sun,'  aod" 
Ambohibemaaoandro ;  and  the  extensive  prospect  from  others 
gives  their  names  of  Mahatsinjo  '  Able-to-overlook,'  and 
Tsinjoarivo  '  Overlooking- a- thousand.' 

New  settlements,  now  probably  very  ancient  (like  our  own 

')  I  mnmnber  tliit  nune,  a  nther  cummon  one,  i»  that  oi  onu  of  Uie  filthnrt 
▼illiigw  I  ever  stayed  a  nigbt  in ;  the  vhole  pl«ce  being  a  foot  deep  in  cowdiuif. 
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Tewports  and  Newcaatles),  have  left  tlieir  traces  in  Arabohi- 
biio  'Newtown,'  a  very  common  village  name  in  Imdrina; 
in  Ant6by  '  At-the-camp,'  and  Andrinovao  '  At-the-new- 
house'(?);  while  ttie  advunceof  settlers  upon  ground  previously 
unoccupied  seems  to  have  given  a  name  to  the  munj'  places 
culled  Am b6himandr6so  '  Progressing-town,'  and  Mandros6a 
'  Advance  '  (verb  imp.).  Many  village-names  include  the 
MMlugasy  equivalents  for  our  Anglo-Saxon  words  foti,  ham, 
hurgh,  buri/,  etc.,  and  the  Danish  b;/  and  ihorpe,  in  the  words 
rdla  '  a  homestead,'  as  AmbtUavotaka,  Ambillatany,  Ambala- 
v<Ma,  Ambalasukdy,  and  Ambala,  etc. ;  in  hddi/  '  a  fosse,'  one 
at  least  of  which  surrounds  every  old  village  (and  homestead), 
and  very  frequently  several  deep  trenches  are  found  one 
within  tho  otlier ;  as  Ankadibe,  Ankadisarotra,  AnkidiraAin- 
ty,  Ankiidifi^fsy,  AmbodihAdy,  and  Ankadivoribd  '  Big- 
round-fosse''  (the  ordinary  name  for  a  country  house  is  hd- 
dirdri/)  ;  and  in  sdha  '  field,'  as  Antailhapetraka,  Antsaliafllo, 
Antsaharoaioha  'Two-headed-field,*  Isahafary  'Sugar-cane- 
field/  and  laahab^to  '  Stony-field,'  etc.  There  are  a  very  few 
village-names  referring  to  roads,  or  rather  paths,  as  Antsam- 
paniraahcizo,  freely  translated,  *  You  may  choose  your  path,' 
applied  to  two  or  three  places  at  the  junction  of  cross-roads; 
anotlier  bears  the  (probably  often  too  appropriate)  name  of 
Araputaka  '  In-the-mud.' 

From  the  situation  of  many  Malagasy  villages  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  are  derived  several  descriptive  names,  as 
Antsampaiidrano  '  At-the-branching-of-the-waters,'  Ambodi- 
riana  and  AraWinirmna  '  At-the-foot-of- '  and  '  Upon-the- 
cataract,'  Ifirahantsana  'Lust-rapids'  (on  the  river  Ikit>pa), 
IsarAhanony  (perhaps)  '  At-the-separating-of-the-streams,' 
Andrauomandry  '  By-still- waters,'  Amparihy  '  At-the-lake,' 
Andohatanjona  '  At-the-head-of-the-promontory,'  and  Iraavo- 
raiio  'Brown-water;'  while  we  find  an  exact  equivalent  of 
'Oxford'  in  Ampitanomby,  and  an  approach  to  'Cambridge' 
in  Tetezambdto  'Stone-bridge.'  One  name  seems  to  complain 
of  a  lack  of  moisture,  Itsimisirano  '  There's-no-water  ! '  On 
the  sea-coast  several  village-names  include  the  word  rindnij 

•river-mouth,'  as  Ivin^ny,  Vin&ni6ny,  etc.,  and  also  Mason- 

TOL.    X\. — [jIBW   8EKIE8.]  14 
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dr^no,  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  found  both  in   tbiA  (am 
and  in  that  of  Masondranokely. 

A  considerable  number  of  village-names  include  the  vo^ 
tidxy,  which  is  generally  translated  '  island ; '  it  appniii 
however,  in  many  cases  to  mean,  more  exactly,  a  xtsng 
ground  standing  up  from  marshea  and  rice-fields,  and  niof** 
less  surrounded  by  them,  a  very  near  parallel  to  oar  Aagb- 
Sason  ca  or  c;/,  '  an  island,'  as  in  the  names  dubei, 
Thorney,  Putney,  Chertsey,  etc.'  Thus  we  find  Ndaifilt 
'  Rocky- island,'  Nisimanjika  '  King's-island,'  Abasia, 
N(^sivola,  Nftsipatrana,  Ncwikely,  Anbaiv^rika,  Nbeuiit 
'  Hundred-isles,'  N6siarivo  '  Thousaud-ialea,'  and,  aiiaplTi 
N6sy  or  An6sy. 

In  the  central  district  of  Im^rina  a  number  of  vilUg^ 
names  include  that  of  the  province,  with  some  additioml 
descriptive  word ;  these  are  probably,  in  some  case«  at  leuti 
memorials  of  certain  additions  of  territory  or  change  el 
boundary  ;  thus  we  find  Ira^rimandr^so,  Imerinavirstn, 
Imdrintsiadino,  Soavinimi^rina,  and  Im^rinarivo.  The  western 
division  of  Imerina,  the  Im^mo  district,  also  gives  a  name  t» 
a  few  villages,  as  Arivonimdmo  and  Tsinjbvioiruamo.  lbs 
habit  of  the  central  Malagasy  of  assembling  at  large  opw- 
air  markets  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  every  kind  of  natin 
product  gives  a  name  to  many  villages  near  such  markets, 
according  to  the  duj's  of  the  week  on  which  they  are  helA 
So  we  find  numerous  places  called  Alahady  (although  mart  '' 
are  no  longer  held  on  Sunday  in  the  central  prorinc- 
Alatsinainy,  Talita,  Alarobia,  Alakamisy,  Zom4,  and  Aa** 
b^tsy. 

As  with  mountain-names,  so  also  in  those  of  some  tov. 
and  villages,  the  words  for  various  animals  enter  into  tiwir 
formation ;  the  words  tndmbn  and  vody  '  crocodile,'  aUdU 
'  leech,'  amboa  •  dog,'  ony  '  goat,'  /dzu  '  crab,'  hdla  •  spider,' 
and  many  others,  all  occurring ;  thus,  MambcLzato  *  fittDdre<i- 
crocodilcs'  (no  exaggeration  this  in  numberless  places)  ;  Ivsa 
definite,  but  very  suggestive,  is  Marovoay  '  Many-crocodiles' 


>  Cf.  IFordM  atui  riae€$,  p.  367  tt  t*q. 
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a  TTova  post  and  Arab  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  Betsi- 
boka  river ;  Mslsorabotlj',  AataAhadinta,  AmbtVatany,  Arab<> 
hitrisy,  Ants^hainarof6za,  and  Antohokala.  Most  frequent 
are  those  compounded  with  6inby  'ox,'  as  Mamiomby  *  Sweet- 
to-oxen,'  probably  roferriug  to  good  pastures  (S^^a^on6no 
'  Good-(for)  milk/  is  probably  of  similar  meaning  to  the 
foregoing),  Antandrok<^mby  'Ox-horn,'  Lohacmby  'Ox-head,' 
Atnbohitromby  'Ox-town,'  and  Ambositra'  '  At-the-ox '  (or 
oxen).  Fdliitra,  the  word  for  the  sunken  pen  or  fold  in 
which  cattle  are  kept  and  fattened,  enters  into  many  village- 
names,  especially  places  where  these  fahitra  were  numerous 
or  of  great  size,  or  made  by  some  famous  chief  of  former 
times  ;  thus,  Arapahitra,  AmpS.hitrizana,  Ambiidifahitra, 
Ampahimanga,  etc.  Here  we  have  a  similar  use  of  the  word 
to  that  in  our  English  place-ending  by  or  byr  (cf.  Scot,  byre 
*a  cow-8tall*).  A  few  villages  take  their  name  from  some 
prominent  or  numerous  tree  or  plaut  growing  plenlifulty 
near  it,  as  Amb6al4vo  '  At-the-gourds,'  Amboasary  'At-the- 
leraons,'  etc. 

The  most  common  village-names  of  the  class  already 
grouped  as  pernoun/  are  those  derived  from  chieftainship  ; 
and  our  English  Kingstowns,  Kingstons,  and  Princetons  find 
a  Malagasy  parallel  in  numerous  places  called  Amb6himan- 
jaka,  Ambohilrinimanjaka,  Ambatomanjaka,  Munjakanan- 
driaua,  Miadamanjaka  ' lleigning-peacefuUy,'  Arabohitrandri- 
ana,  Ambatonandriana,  and  Iharanandriana ;  some  of  these 
being  probably  the  chief's  village  in  earlier  times.  Of  some- 
what similar  meaning  is  Ikiiinjamaliiztt  *  Famous-courtyard,' 
and  Ikiaiijusfta;  while  the  principal  village  of  a  former  petty 
state,  often  u  very  little  place,  is  remembered  in  many  an 
Ambohibe  'Big-village,'  and  Ivohibe,  and  in  frequent  Antan- 
amaldza  and  Amb^himalaza,  '  Famous-towns  '  and  '  villages.* 
We  also  find  Ambt)hit6rapo  '  Lord's-town,'  and  Ambalampit- 
sara  '  Judgo's-homestead.'  Other  villages  preserve  the  name 
of  a  former  famous  king  or  chieftain,  as  Ambohidrabiby,* 

I  Votilra  M  the  ox,  strictly  so  ca11e<l ;  dmbi/  bein^  a  wider  word  for  cattle 
generally  ;  henee  ombHaliy  '  a  bull,'  tannkomby  '  &  eiili,'  etc. 

'^  Hiibibj  was  an  early  king  in  Imcrina,  who  is  said  to  bare  slain  an  enoruious 
wild-boar ;  and  he  ia  also  remembered  aa  tUe  first  who  discovered  that  beet  was 
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ArubMiidratrirao,  AmWliidrap^to,'  Amb6bidrat&ino,  AmV*- 
hidramijaj',  and  Ambatondrazaka.^ 

Some  tribal  divisions  or  bouadariea  are  probably  preserwi 
in  the  many  village-names  which  include  the  word  adn 
'thousand,'  zdfo  'hundred/  and /«3/o  'ten,'  as,  IvohitrariTO. 
Ambohipoloarivo  (10,000),  Soivinarivo,  Iharinarivo,  Ambobi* 
jito  and  Ambijato,  and  Amp61o.  Tribal  names  are  given  to 
some  villajres,  which  were  formerly  perhaps  their  thief 
eettlement ;  as,  Anjanadralirabo  (the  Zdaadraldmbo  are  Ha 
sixth  and  lowest  rank  of  atfdriann,  the  noble  or  royal  clam; 
Ralimbo,  their  ancestor,  was  the  same  as  the  Habiby  j>i»* 
mentioned,  and  was  so  called  from  his  slaying  the  wild-boar 
or  idmho) ;  and  Amb6dildlnngina  (the  Lalaiigina  are  li« 
easternmost  division  of  the  B^tsileo  people).  Bits  of  local 
and  tribal  or  family  history  are  probably  fossilized  in  such 
names  as  IteloUhy  '  Three-men,'  Iv6hidriivo  *  Raivo's-town,' 
Imarovavy  '  Many-women,'  Imiiroz^za  '  Many-children," 
Fierenana  'Dividing-place,'  Fierana  'Refuge,'  Is6aQier^a 
'Good-for-inquiry '  (an  open-air  court),  AmpihAonana  '  Meet- 
iog-place,'  Ambohidriy  '  Falher's-village,'  Amb^hijali^TO 
•  Youth's-village,'  Ambohij^naka  '  Children's-village,'  Ifeuo- 
vahoaka  ' FuU-of-people,'  Tsarahavana  'Good-(by)  relation*,' 
Itsiazombaziha  '  Not-taken-by-foreigners,'  etc.,  etc.  Old 
sacred  places  and  shrines  are  indicated  by  many  an  Arab6- 
him^ina  and  AmbELtomasina  (mdsitM,  sacred),  and  perhapi 
in  Amb61iijdnahAry  and  Amb<!ihitraadriamdnitra  '  Creator'*-,' 
and  '  God's-town.'  Sacred  and  venerated  trees  (Adzo)  also 
give  a  few  village-names,  as  Ankazomasina  and  Ankajcob^. 

Into  the  other  two  divisions  in  which  Malagasy  town  and 
village  names  may  be  classed,  viz.  those  of  "  doubtful "  or 
"  obscure "  meaning,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here,  for  U»e 
reasons  given  in  speaking  of  the  names  of  mountains  and 
rivers.     Some  local  allusions,   obvious  enough  on  the  spot. 


good  in  act.  Thi*  tradition  in  probably  trnc  no  far  aa  it  reemlls  an  c«t1j  period 
whan  tha  ox  wu  eoDndend  a  sacred  aniuiol,  and  its  flmti  wws  onljr  mv»h  m  ptft 
of  m  reli^otts  lenrice. 

I  Ra|>(to  i<  «aid  to  have  been  a  ^nt,  and  to  hare  performed  martellou  tan 
of  strength. 

'  The  chief  town  of  the  SiUknaka  proviiioe. 
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lid  probably  expla 


of  tlie  first  class  of 


would  probably  explain  many  oi  tlie  tirst  class  oi  names; 
wliile  fuller  knowledge  of  old  und  obsoleto  or  provincial 
Mulaga-sy,  and  careful  inquiry  among  tho  natives,  will  bo 
required  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  mony  of  the  second 
of  these  classes.  I  hope  to  be  able,  as  opportunity  offers,  to 
continue  inquiry  and  research  in  this  direction  when  again 
in  Madagascar,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  much  light  may  be 
thus  thrown  on  obscure  points  of  Jfalagasy  history  and  tribal 
migrations,  as  well  as  on  philology,  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
fthe  old  words  embodied  in  place-names.  The  native  lan- 
guage is  so  flexible  and  euphonious  that  new  words  can  be 
readily  coined,  and  new  place-names  are,  in  fact,  constantly 
being  formed. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  a  few  words  must  be  added 
upon  one  other  class  of  Malagasy  place-names  yet  unnoticed, 
viz.  those  of  Provinces  and  DtMricU.  Here,  however,  a 
difficulty  occurs  in  distinguishing  many  of  them  from  those 
of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  these  various  regions;  since  in 
many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  people  take  their 
name  from  the  country  they  live  in,  or  whether  the  country 
is  called  after  the  people.  So  that  here  the  study  of  place- 
names  is  almost  inseparable  from  that  of  personal,  or  rather, 
tribal,  names.  In  other  cases,  as  on  the  coast  plains,  river- 
names  and  tribal-namea  are  equally  difficult  of  exact  dis- 
crimination, that  is,  as  regards  the  priority  of  the  two.  These 
points  cannot  be  now  fully  discussed,  but  a  few  examples 
may  be  given. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  central  and  leading 
province  of  Imerina  is  obscure  (to  myself  at  least) ;  the 
district  is  also  occasionally  termed  Aiikova,  from  its  ITova 
inhabitants.  Among  the  subdivisions  of  Iracrina  are  Vakin- 
aukaratra,  the  district 'Cut-oflF-(lit.  "broken-")  by-Ank4ratra* 
(mountains),  Vakintsisaony  *  Cut-off- by- (the  river)  Sisiiony,' 
ImS^mo,  Vf)niz6ngo,  Valalaf5tsy  'White-locusts'  (a  tribal 
name),  and  to  the  north,  AvAradrino  'North-of-the-water,' 
Anativolo  '  Among-the-bamboos,'  etc.  But  the  smaller 
district  names  are  very  numerous,  and  would  require  a 
separate  article  for  their  full  treatment. 
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South  of  VilkinanlttLratra  is  the  Manandriana  district,  tin 
northernmost  division  of  the  populous  Betsil^o  provinot, 
home  of  the  '  TJn conquered'  tribe  (so  named,  although  tiw^ 
have  been  overcome  by  the  dominant  Hova)  ;  with  the  otkj 
Bubdivisiona  of  Isandra,  so  called  from  the  river  flowinf 
through  its  centre,  and  this,  again,  traditionally  said  to  be 
named  after  a  Hova,  one  Andriantsandra ;  IlAlangina  (litentDT, 
'  Quiet-road,'  but  there  is  probably  some  other  meaning) ;  ud 
lArindrAuo  '  There-is- water,' '  probably  from  the  numeroa 
streams.  Further  south  still  is  the  Bara  country.  In  thi* 
province,  with  its  widely  scattered  population,  there  appean 
to  be  necessarily  a  good  deal  of  change  in  its  place-aane^ 
since  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  or  chieftaincies  are,  like 
many  African  kingdoms,^  called  after  the  names  of  tit 
reigning  chief. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  beginning  at  the  northere 
point,  is  the  Ankihana  'the  Rocky'  province,  possibly  takitij 
its  name  from  a  remarkable  rock  fortress  where  the  io- 
habitanta  have  often  held  their  own  against  an  invading 
force.'  Coming  south,  are  the  districts  of  Vohiniaro  '  Many 
hills '  (?),  the  promontory  sheltering  Antongil  Bay  and 
called  Mar^a  (in  Hova  this  word  is  an  iraperatire  form 
meaning  '  Be  many,'  it  is  said  to  be  so  called  from  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name,  possibly  thus  named  from  it.3  sudden 
increase  in  the  heavy  rains  of  the  wet  season) ;  and  south  of 
this,  again,  are  a  number  of  districts,  some  called  after  the 
principal  town  in  them,  some  after  the  chief  river,  and 
inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  generally  termed  BeLsinii- 
t<ilraka,  the  '  Muiiy-unseparated.'  Inland  from  these  is  tlM 
Betanimena  country,  'Much-red-earth,'  while  the  great 
marsh  district — the  Malagasy  fen-country — around,  bat 
chiefly  south,  of  the  chief  lake,  Alaotra,  is  called  .^otei- 
h^naka,  the  '  Lake-people's-district.'  South  of  tliis  is  tb« 
long  open  plain  between  the  two  eastern  lines  of  forest,  and 
called  Ank^y,  the  '  Clearing,'  from  its  comparative  abaeow 

'  S«w  Mr.  0.  A.  Sl)«w'«  piipOT  '•  The  Betsilio  Coontty  ud  Peopk^"  ^iU- 

ndnariro  Jim«al,  Xo.  iii- pp.  ~i,  76. 

•  E.g.  Urnmbo,  after  Mirambo. 

*  Sm  Antanintt)  tvo  jinmttil,  No,  iii.  p.  27. 
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of  wood.  Its  inhabitants  are  called  the  Antankdy,  and  also 
the  Bezanozaao  'Bush  people.'  The  south-eastern  forest 
region  is  called  the  Tan^la  country,  '  home  of  the  Foresters.* 
East  of  this  again,  on  the  coast  plains  south  of  the  Betairai- 
fi^raka  district,  are  the  regions  occupied  by  the  Taim^ro 
tribe,  a  word  of  probably  similar  origin  to  an  identical  one 
used  in  the  Melaneaian  islands,  and  there  meaning  '  the  live 
sea,'  because  of  the  active  surf.  The  Taimoro  occupy  a  coast 
exposed  to  tho  full  force  of  the  S.E.  trade  winds.'  Then 
come  the  Taisaka,  the  Taifasy,  and  other  districts.  At  the 
extreme  south-east  comer  of  Madagascar  is  the  fertile  vale 
of  Arabolo,  '  At-tbe-Baraboos,'  and  the  region  occupied  by  the 
Tani^ay,  or  '  Islanders  *  (?) ;  and  proceeding  round  the  southern 
point,  and  turning  northward  along  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  are  the  territories  of  the  Taudroy,  the  Mjisik^ro,  the 
Vl'zo,  the  emigrant  Tanbsy,  and  the  Antifiher^nana ;  and 
north  of  these  is  the  extensive  region,  extending  nearly  to 
the  north  of  the  island,  inhabited  by  the  various  tribes 
loosely  called  Sakalava,  because  conquered  by  a  warlike  people 
of  that  name.  This  conquering  race  formed  two  kingdoms, 
that  of  Ilx)ina  to  the  north,  and  Menabe  south  of  it.  The 
latter  of  these  two  words  is  probably  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  Hova  to  denote  an  estate  held  direct  from  the 
sovereign. 

It  will  be  evident  therefore  that  to  treat  this  division  of 
Malagasy  place-names  completely,  it  would  be  necosaary  to 
combine  with  it  an  examination  of  tribal  names;  and  perhaps 
this  may  be  attempted  at  some  future  time,  when  our  infor- 
mation on  these  becomes  more  full  and  accurate  than  it  now 
is.  Enough  has  probably  now  been  said  to  show  how  full  of 
interest  the  inquiry  is,  and  how  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  mental  character  of  the  Malagasy,  as  well  as  on  some 
other  subjects,  by  the  names  they  give  to  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  settlements  and  towns  they 
have  formed  over  its  surface.  I  have  here  but  touched  the 
fringe  of  the  subject ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  publica- 


*  See  AultHiiHaiivo  Annual,  Xo.  \i.  p.  25. 
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tion  of  this  first  easay  at  the  investigation  of  the  vide  fieU 
which  ia  yet  unworked  will  induce  many  Europeans  in  M«i*- 
gascar — especially  those  who  are  resident  in  parts  of  ti» 
island  awtiy  from  Irnerina — to  pay  closer  attention  to  lis 
place-names  of  the  country,  and  so  recover  much  of  value  sod 
interest  which  lies  hidden  in  these  records  of  the  early  ooco- 
pation  of  the  great  African  island  by  its  present  inhabitaal& 


Appendix. — BfixsiLfeo  Place-Nam  es.^ 

Among  the  most  common  and  charsct«riBtic  place-names  amongst 
the  Bctsilt'o  are  the  foUoAving  : — 

Tuwm. — Ivoliibe,  Ambohibe,  Ambihimandrbso,  ]£ahdzoarlTO,  ^'!► 

hitrarivo,  really  Vohitsartvo,   Ivohitromby,  really    Ivbhitsaombe, 

Arabbhitromby,    really    Ambbhitsiiiitube.      The    compounds   witt 

•arho  ('  tliousand  ')  are  very  frequent  ua  names  of  towns  ;   eg.  Ivii- 

hitsarlvo,  Mahazoartvo  (the  ancient  capital  of  the  Is&ndra  provir 

whoro  Andiianianillina  lived  at  the  time  of  hia  famous  D«goCiatiou 

with  Audnauam]>bLuitneriua),   Akiirinarlvo,  Am^bohimanaiivo,  JUi- 

drainarivo,  Ilanjuinarho,  Tbmboarivo.    As  far  as  my  own  oxpcriesea 

goes,  towns  with  this  noun  of  number  (indicating  great  quantity 

or  wealth  of  cattle,  slaves,  subjects,  etc.)  are  or  were  iavarialily 

the  seat  of  ratlur  superior  Idmpo-menakily  {i.e.  feudal  land  proprin- 

tors),  uever,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  mere  ^'ilIageB  includcfl  in  bot 

not  the  capital  of  the  menahily  (estate).     Fenoartvo  appears  to  b» 

an  Ambi\nitlndro  (a  name  given  to  the  Hiva  by  the   D^tsil^  soil 

southtiTi  tribes)  name.    There  is  one  Fenoartvo  in  the  ]IX4nandi1siu 

province,  but  not  in  the  Betsiloo  proper,  i.e.  south  of  the  Mat^tn 

river ;    and  that  one  Fenoarivo  is  a  Government  town,   probably 

named,  as  uudoubtedly  many  Government  towns  in  the  south  wm 

named  {e.g.  Funjakana  and  Fiannrantsba),  not  by  the  aborigines  liat 

by  the  colonists  from  the  capital.     There  is  another  between  Iluia- 

mavony  and  Modbngy ;  but  there  are  too  many  runaway  slaves  aiod 

Hova  there  to  make   it  a  real  Betsileo  village.     The   compoumb 

with  -6»y  nru  also  charaQtcristic.      Ony  in  these  words  is  not  nseA 

as  the  e(iuivalent  for  river;   and,  indeeil,  it  is  doubtful  wb«(her 

rdm)  (water)  is  not  a  more  correct  translation  for  that  word  at  all 


I  This  pap«r  on  th«  plnco-niunes  of  the  southern -ceotral  pm 
gucar,  the  i^tsilco,  is  fruiu  the  pen  of  mr  friend  and  broti: 
Kev.  Charles  T.  I'rico,  for  M)vi>ral  yean  resident  in  that  purt 
which  be  kindly  allows  me  to  add  to  my  own  paper.  — J.S, 


it<r 
purt  ot 
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imes,  the  6ny  being  simply  the  confluence  of  the  rdm.  At  nny 
to,  in  place-names  ony  means  the  confluence  of  the  people,  a 
large  gathering,  pro/anum  pulyua  of  Rome,  or  o<  roWoi  of  Athens. 
Thus,  NtLsdndratsony  (corrupted  by  Hora  and  Europeans  into 
Nasilndmtony)  ia  the  place  that  was  raised  up,  or  built,  by  the 
multitude — a  name  eiisily  understood  by  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
largo  gatherings  of  people  in  this  compamtively  small  village 
assembled  by  Ramivo,  a  descendant  of  AndriamanAlina,  and  chief- 
tainesa  there.  Other  instances  are  Ambohitsoaiiny,  AmbalamiRiuiny 
=thc  home8t.ead  where  there  is  a  gathering  of  people),  and  Ton- 
driiininy.  Either  by  the  '  -ony '  or  *  -ariro,'  or  some  other  such 
addition,  important  towns  generally  have  names  far  removed  from  the 
mean  or  cominou-placo.  One  might  be  tolerably  sure,  for  instance, 
that  such  a  place  as  Ambbasary  or  Itaolona  was  not  anciently  of 
great  importance. 

Villaffin  and  homeiteadt. — ^Frequently  such  names  begin  with 
the  contriirted  place-form  of  vAhitra  or  vah,  as  AmhohibAry,  or 
Ambdlube.'  Vdhitra  is  a  village  or  town,  and  although  vala  is 
often  used  of  a  collection  of  houses  numerous  enough  to  be  called 
a  \'illage,  yet  strictly  speaking  a  vdla  is  a  homestead,  the  equivalent 
in  Imerina  being  lamliSho.  Our  place  at  Fanjakuna,  witli  its  house 
and  outbuildings,  including  kitchen,  school-room,  scholars'  dwell- 
ings, etc.,  standing  in  a  large  garden,  was  correctly  named  Anibi- 
tolahiiian(lriiLnisitthana  =  '  At-Audrliiuisiahuna's-rtJ/oW^,'  or  monu- 
ment (not  grave),  which  stood  at  the  very  gateway  of  the  premises. 
But  the  place  was  usually  spoken  of  as  a  vdla,  occasionally  as  a 
tdhitra,  ond  once  I  heard  a  native  speak  of  going  outside  the 
compound,  as  going  outside  the  tnndna.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
tliere  is  no  fixed  law  for  the  use  of  either  wont  in  I'umjing  place- 
names  of  villages  or  towns.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  prefixes 
I-  and  Am-  or  An-.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  simple  omission  of 
the  I-,  OS  iu  FinnuractstSa  for  Iliiiniranlsoa,  which  is  a  mere  mutter 
of  habit  and  fashion ;  but  to  the  non-intorchangcability  of  the 
simple  form  with  or  without  the  I-,  and  the  forai  with  tho  Am-  or 
An-.  Vbhibo  or  Ivohibo,  for  instance,  is  not  the  same  an  Ambohibe, 
nor  Ivohipotsy  as  Ambohipotsy.  VodisAndra  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Silndra  river;  Ambixlisdndra  is  the  name  of  the  adjacent  village. 
Tdtolahinandrianisidhana  is  the  name  of  the  deceased  judge's 
monnnicnt;  but  it  would  have  been  incorrect  to  call  our  pUico 
viltolahinandrlatiisid.hana ;    it    was    ^miatoluhinandrianisialiana. 

>  AmbtUaT^  is  one  of  the  most  conuaon,  wearisomely  so. 
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I  haro  ho.inl  teHdromhdhitra  used  for  vdhitnt :  is  it  not  poaiUefti 
tho  truo  lohitra  was  situated  at  the  itndromhokUr*  f  Hat  hit 
pot.<y.  for  instance,  was  tho  village  at  the  top  ct  tba  hill  Inldpl^ 
and  .Viubohi]K>tsT  the  village  on  the  hill-aide  ?  ^ 

Phytical  ffntHrf*. — The  compounds  with    hdramm,   a  pnqF^ 
aiv  very  oommon  in  the  more  precipitous  parts  dE  the  B«^ 
pnivinoo.    Xniuos  with  this  compound  invariablj  zepresent  {■&■ 
fully  tho  natuiv  of  the  place.     Instances  are,  Ank&ramatta(t 
lo:i$t  tn-o  in  the  larimlnkno,  and  one  in  the  IlAlang^na),  AnlfitTf^ 
^tho  nseont  to  which  might  well  be  termed  a  *  goat-trsek,'  4tf- 
goat''  and  AukAratsin^iina.     More  common  still  axe  names  reeni- 
iitg  other  phy!>ical  fcaturvs  of  the  locality,  as  I^&toftvo,  AmUUoihT, 
Ambittos«\i.  Vatomitutiina.  Ambeltomena,   Andranovozirl^,  Tito- 
fotsy,     AnjMobato,    AmbatomtLinty,    Amb&tofinandr&hana   ('tti 
chiselled  ri>ck*\  Ambohimiurina  (which  is  '  perched  up '  nasi  tk 
civst  of  a  high  hill\  Midongy  (on  a  hill  in   the   south),  nl 
Moilongy  t,in  the  west;   a  cloud  seems  to   be    always  snllalj' 
frowning    r«Mind    its    overhanging    brow),    Ilambsina,    Ampani 
(  =  Ampasika'^.  Vinsiny  and  its  numerous  compounds.     Therein 
at  least   tliive  places  in  the  Butsileo  named  Andrainj&to,  one  ii 
each  i>f  the  three  pnn-inces,  and  each  of  them  rocky  hills.    Tb( 
in  the  Isaiulni  is  a  prt>uiinent  rather  than  lofty  ridge,  on  wbidl 
atv  many  nu-ks  curiously  piled  together.     It  is,    and  I  belieic 
always  has  In^en,  uninhabited ;  hut  there  are  many  other  nanel 
places  quite  desolate.     In  the  Sandra  there  is  a  coirent  promts 
us  follows:  "  AuJriii'uJiifo  ro  aco-tanjf,  naumdraUa  nj/  hiUik»:h 
n;i  bitsika  n>  bf-lohit,  »atat*a  ny  nitaihtane**  i.e.   "  Andraiiysto  ii 
lolty  gii>uiid  because'  niised  by  the  ants;  and  the  ants  have  lag 
heads  because  they  are  weary  with  canying  earth." 

The  phiHt*  most  plentiful  or  peculiar  to  the  neighbouihoed 
api>ear  frequently  to  give  tho  name  to  a  village  or  uninhabited  hiDi 
f.ij.  Ikando  v^wherc  tho  wild  plant  kdndo  freely  grows),  AmbJiosiiT', 
AiikjizosiViravina,  Sakavlro  (?  a  tnmsposition  of  Sditanbe— gingerly 
lii'-aiiana,  Audn\nor6n<lrona,  Ankufotsa  {hdfotro),  An&liimaI6iiy, 
Viiliumbc,  Ankatina,  Saha,  S^humalaza,  B^sakbana.  There  in 
two  towns,  iHith  in  the  heart  of  the  sweet-scented  forest, 
Ivohimauitni  (>iia/i(VrA= fragrant);  but  one  at  least  of  these 
be  in  the  Tuiuila  (forest  region). 

Animah  are  n'presented  in  such  names  as  AUmbomandrfin^ 
IiXvonomby,  Vohitromby,  Maroparilsy,  Bevbal&vo,  I&riniunby,  Itio> 

>  On  this  point,  cf.  p.  181,  autt.  *  DmifjfanXkft  watim. 
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la,  Kaliilao,  Ankdranosy.  Ambbhit^andrazaniin^mba  is  not 
such  an  instance.  The  mdmha  or  rodt/,  with  the  Betsileo,  is  not 
only  the  crocodile,  but  the  big,  awe-inspiiing  man — king,  chief, 
or  g(}7t'rnor — in  any  place ;  and  Arabohitsandrazanimilniba  was  so 
named  when  old  AndriamanilliDa,  in  dividing  his  inlit'rituufe  among 
his  sons,  directed  that  one  of  them — probably  the  eldest — should 
leave  the  old  Istiiudra  capital  of  MahazoarlTO  and  reside  at  Amhbhi- 
tsandrizana.  The  nutmba  was  to  midndry  fanjaMna  (guard  the 
kingdom)  there,  and  hence  the  name.  When  any  of  the  family 
die,  the  body,  in  the  course  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  involving  a 
pilgrimage  round  the  province  lasting  some  ■weeks  or  months,  is 
sure  to  lie  in  state  for  a  time  at  Ambohitsandrazuna.  The  family 
tomb,  and  favourite  residence  of  Rajoaka,  the  present  prince  and 
descendant  of  Andriamanalina,  is  at  Ivohitsasaky  (IvJ>hitsi8uky= 
the  'timid  village'),  so  named  because  it  lies  completely  hidden  in 
a  small  wood  at  the  base  of  the  range  of  hills  at  the  end  of  which 
stands  .\mbbhitsantlrazana. 

Fiirthor  on,  nodt/r  the  same  nngo  of  hills,  is  Isbrana,  a  village 
most  of  whose  houses  are  built  each  on  a  separate  boulder  of  rock 
of  immense  size,  so  that  to  get  to  a  neighbour's  hoiiso  quite  a 
perilous  journey  has  to  be  made  from  ono  boulder  to  the  other. 
In  some  cases,  to  got  from  one  house  to  the  next  you  have  to 
descend  from  the  boulder  and  pass  through  an  immense  cavo  under 
the  cHlf .  There  are  two  of  these  large  caves ;  ono  would  hold 
1000  people,  and  the  other  was  used  for  storing  rice  in  the  old 
days  of  civil  war.  They  had  a  spring  of  water  there  also,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  Other  of  the  houses  are  situated  between  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  and  the  boulders,  almost  if  not  quite  concealed  from 
view  from  the  high  road.  The  houses  being  almost  the  siinie 
colour  as  the  rocks,  and  being  either  perched  aloft  in  most  unlikely 
situations,  or  else  hidden  by  the  huge  boulders  scattered  about 
before  them,  the  village  was  analogous  to  Ivohitsjisiky  in  respect 
of  its  modest  and  retiring  situation.  Even  if  the  village  were 
observed,  the  inhabitants,  in  aise  of  alarm,  would  not  have  been 
founil — they  would  have  removed  by  secret  paths  into  the  cave 
behind.  This  power  of  removing  themselves  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  name  Isorana,  or  Isbraue,  as  the  pure  Betsileo  would 
have  it.  There  is  u  proverb  which  runs :  '*  Ivohitsasaky  ny  anaty 
ala:  ko  Isorane  ny  aiiaty  vato,"  «'.*.  "  Ivohitsasaky  is  within  the 
forest,  and  Isorane  is  within  the  rock."  The  whole  of  the  valley 
in  which  these  two  villages  are  situated,  and  at  the  southern  end 
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of  which  Ambbhitsandr^ana  looks  down  from  its  lofty  crag,  is 
typical  of  the  condition  of  insecurity  in  which,  in  former  times,  the 
Betsil^o  lived.     Between  Ivohitsasdky  and  Ambbhitsandr&zana  the 
wall  of  rock  which  shuts  in  the  valley  on  the  west  is  cleft  by  a 
winding  gully  at  right  angles  to  the  valley  itself.     On  one  of  the 
steep  sides  of  this  gully,  perhaps  100  feet  or  more  from  the  bottom, 
the  rock  forms  a  natural  ledge  30  or  40  feet  wide,  on  which  stands 
a  single  row  of  houses  forming  the  village  of  Ivbhibaslana  (i.e.  'the 
village  which  can  {onh/)  be  shot  at' — ^not  reached  in  any  other 
way).     As  you  pass  along  the  road  in  the  valley  this  village  is 
only  perceptible  from   one  particular  spot,   where,   standing  at 
exactly  the  right  angle,  you  get  in  a  line  with  that  part  of  the 
tortuous  gully  in  which  the  ledge  is.     Even  then  the  path  np  to 
the  village  is  unseen ;  for  the  ledge  appears  to  terminate  abruptly, 
high  up  above  the  valley,  on  that  side  from  which  you  would 
approach  it  from  the  road. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  word  S6tsileo  would  seem 
to  be  a  Hova  name  applied  loosely  and  ignorantly  to  any  place  or 
people  south  of  the  river  SisAony.  Immediately  south  of  Imerina 
comes  Yakinank^ratra ;  then  Manandrlana ;  and  after  that  B6tsileo 
proper — south  of  the  Matslatra  river.  But  these  Bctsileo  do  not 
like  to  be  so  called ;  they  prefer  their  own  name,  judiciously  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  Queen  in  a  kabdry  in  1873 — Ambbhitrbmby, 
or,  more  exactly  and  fully,  AndriambohitsaombelAhy,  which,  if 
shortened,  should  be  Andriambbhitsa.  They  have  great  wealth  in 
cattle;  though  superficial  observers  and  new-comers  have  denied 
this.  The  fact  is  that  the  pasture-land  is  getting  less  extensive  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  Betsileo,  and  that  the  wealthiest  landed 
proprietors  now  keep  most  of  their  cattle  in  the  extreme  west, 
bordering  on  the  Bdra  country,  where  in  one  small  village  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  500  to  1000  head  of  cattle,  all  belong- 
ing to  some  rich  man  living  far  away  to  the  east,  who  places  his 
cattle  in  these  roomy  plains  under  the  charge  of  herdsmen. 

The  tendency  of  the  foregoing  rambling  notes,  as  will  be  seen,  ia 
to  show  that  the  place-names  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  places  themselves.  Even  now,  with  our 
comparatively  slight  knowledge  of  Betaileo  history,  the  connexion 
between  the  names  and  the  peculiarities  or  distinctive  features  of 
the  places  named  is  traceable  in  most  cases. 
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Aht.    VII. — The  Namaklcdra,   icifh    Tramhtion  and   Com- 
mentary.    By  H.  L.  St.  Barbe,  B.C.S. 

In  1875,  the  Secretariat  Press  of  British  Burma  printed  a 
collection  of  six  P&li  texts  with  a  Ternaciilar  commentary  and 
expo«ition.  The  fifth  and  most  difficult,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  the  one  I  am  attempting 
to  translate.  The  lack  of  critical  editing  and  the  general 
corruption  of  the  text  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  title 
JTnmakdra,  which  may  stand  either  for  Namakdya  '  a  collec- 
tion of  panegyrics,'  or  Namukkdra  (Sansk.  imqiT^)  '  Reve- 
rence, worship.'  The  first  stanza  is  a  curious  example  of 
archaic  punning.  This  "ekatthd,"  or  tautological  repetition, 
as  it  is  called  by  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Subodb&laukdra," 
is  only  permissible  when  it  is  desired  to  express  fear,  anger, 
or  laudation.  It  is  emplo3'cd  again  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  22nd 
stanzas. 

I  may  observe  that  the  last  five  stanzas  are  evidently  the 
work  of  a  later  writer. 

Namakkara. 

1.  Sugataih  sugataiii  scttham  |  kusalaiii  kusalaiii  jahara  | 
amataiii  amataiii  suntaiii  |  asamaiii  asamaiu  dadaih  |  saranaiii 
saraijam  lokaiii  |  aranam  aranaiii  karaiu  |  abhayaih  abhayam 
(bdnam  |  n&yakam  nayukaiii  name  {| 

2.  Havana  subhaga  k&yahgaiii  |  madhura  vara  saropetam  j 
amita  gunagai^&dh&ram  |  dasabalam  atulaih  vande  || 

3.  Yo  buddho  dhitim^fifid  dh&rako  |  sams&re  anubhosi 
k&yikaiii  |  dukhaiu  cctasikaiica  lokato  |  tarn  vande  nara 
deva  mahgalaiii  || 

4.  Battiiiisati  lakkha^a  citra  deham  |  deh&  juti  niggata 
pajjalantaih  |  panri&  dliiti  sila  ganogha  vandam  |  vande 
muniiii  antima  jati  yuttam  || 

5.  F4todayaih  paladiv&karaih  va  |  majjhe  yatinam  lalitam 
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Birilii    I   punniudusankasa  raukhaih   anejam    |    vand&nu  a^ 
baunura  iiliuiii  muninilarii  II 

6.  Upetn  pufiilo  varabodhi  mule  |  sasena  maram  u^ 
jinitvfi  I  abojjhi  bodhim  arunodayamhi  |  nam&mi  tamUiiv 
jinaih  abhai'iguih  || 

7.  E.4g&di  ched^mala  fidna  khaggam  |  satisamanai  bili- 
k&bhig&haiu  [  Hiluglia  lunk&ra  ^abhusitam  taiii  |  uaotini 
bbififuivuraiu    iddluipetaih  || 

8.  Dayaliiyam.  sabbadbi  dukkaram  karam  |  bbaTnniun 
tikkamam  aggalaiii  gataih  j  tilokandthaih  susamihiUs 
hitaiii  ]  samania  cakkhuih  panamatni  taih  initam  || 

9r  Tabiiii  tahim  paramisancayam  cayaih  [  g^tam  gsUc 
sabbbi  sukhappadam  padaiii  |  nar&nar&nam  sukha  sambbsna 
bhavam  |  namananianam  jina  pungavam  gavam  || 

10.  Maggaiigftn4vam  muui  dakkba-ndviko  |  iha  pbina 
fiana  karena  g4b;iko  |  aruhya  yo  t&ya  bahu  bbaTannitij 
tireai  torn  buddliam  aghappaham  name  || 

11.  Samatiih&ati  p&rami  sanibharanaih  |  varabodhi  diUH 
catusaccadasaiii  |  varainiddhigataih  naradevabitam  |  tiU* 
vupasainaih  panara&ini  jinaih  || 

12.  Satapufinaja  lakkhanikujii  virajam  |  gaganuparoadliiB 
dhiti  merusamaih  |  jalajupama  sitala  eila  yutaiii  |  patlun- 
sahanam  panuniArai  jinaih  J| 

13.  Yo  buddho  sumati  dive  div&karo  va  |  sobbanto  rtti- 
janane  sildsanaiulii  |  &$inno  siva  sukbadam  adesi  dbaininani 
dev&niim  tarn  asadisaih  namimi  niccam  II 

14.  Yo  p^fla  paiikaja-muduttalardjikehi  (  lokehi  tihi  rika- 
lebi  nirakulehi  |  sampdpuni  niruparaeyyatam  eva  ndtho  |  Uo 
8abbali>kal>ituiii  asamam  namarai  || 

15.  liiidJhaiii  naranarasamoaaranaih  dhitattarn  |  paAni 
padipa  jutiyavibafandhakaram  j  atthdbbikdma  naradevahiti 
vabantahi  |  vanddnii  karunikam  aggaih  anantafianam  || 

10.  Akhilagiina  nidhario  yo  munindo  pagantvd  /  ranam 
iBipatauavham  sanfjat&uaih  uiketam  |  tahira  akusalacbedaiu 
dhummacakkaih  pavatto  j  tarn  atulum  abbikkantam  vand*' 
neyyaiii  iiatnami  || 

17.  Sucipariv&ritaih  Burucirappabb&bi  raltaih  |  siririsari* 
layam  gupitam   indriyehupetam  j  ravisasi   mandalappabhuti 
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alckhanopacittam    |    euranarapujitam    sug'atamadaraih    na> 
i&mi  II 

18.  Maggnlumpena  muhapatigh&sadikullolavicim  |  aaih- 
s^rogham  taritaih  abhayaiii  parapattaiii  pajdnaih  f  t&nam 
lenaih  asaitiasarunaiii  ekatittlmni  patittham  t  pufifjakkbettarii 
paramasukhadaiii  dhaminarajaiii  iiam&mi  j| 

19.  Kanduppamule  panihitakaro  yo  munindo  nisinno  | 
accheraih  sighaiii  nayanasubhagam  akulannnggijdlum  [  dujja- 
laddhaih  saraunibhi  jahitarh  pafiheram  akasi  |  vande  tarn 
Betthaiii  paramaratijam  iddhidhammehupetaih  || 

20.  Munindakko  yeko  dayudayaruno  il4na  vittliinna  bimbo  | 
vineyya  lokdimiu  karaalakatliUatii  dlianituaraiusi  vnrebi  | 
subodhesi  suddhe  tibhavukuhare  by&pitakkittinanca  |  tiloke- 
kaccakkhuih  dukham  asahanaiii  tncii  maheBiiii  nauiami  II 

21.  Yo  jino  anekajdtiyam  saputtadaram  angajtvitampi  | 
bodhiperaato  alaggamanaso  adisij'eva  atthikassa  j  dana- 
paramith  t4itnparaih  apuri  sihip^raraadikampi  |  tdsatn  iddhiyo- 
payatam  aggataiii  taiii  ekadipakaih  nam4ini  |I 

22.  Devddevdtidevam  nidhanavapudharaiii  Mara  bhangaiii 
abliangatii  |  dipaih  dipaih  pajAnaiu  jiiyavarasayano  bodlii- 
pattaj'n  dhipattaiii  |  bra  bind  brahm&  gataiiam  varagira  ka- 
tbitam  p&pahinaadi  pabinnaiii  ||  loka  lokd  bhir&maiii  satisaiti 
abliiname  lam  munindatii  niuiiindarli  I[ 

23.  Buddho  nigrodhabimbo  mudukaracarano  brabraagbo- 
senajangho  |  kosaccbMangajato  punarapi  sugato  supatittbf- 
tapado  j  inudod&tunnalorao  atbamnpi  sugato  Brabmujuggntta 
bbavo  I  nilakkhi  dighapanhi  sukliuma  mala  chavi  thomya 
rassaggasaggi  || 

24.  Catt&lisaggadanto  saraakalapanajo  antaram  sappapinol 
cakkenangitap&douviruludasaiio  ludrajussankhap^do  j  titbanto 
nonaraanto  bhayakaraniudundjoniiuk&u4maisanto  j  vatta- 
kkhandho  jino  gotarunapakhumako  eihapubbaddhakfiyo  II 

25.  Sattappinoca  dighaugulimatha  sugato  loiuukupekalomol 
sampannodataddtho  kanakasamataco  nilaniuddlujggalomo  | 
eambuddbo  thulajivho  atba  aibahanuko  jdlikapp^dabattho  | 
Q&tho  unbissasiso  iti  guna  sahitam  taih  mabe.siiii  iiainami  || 

26.  Buddho  Buddhoti  ghoso  atidulabbataro  ka  katb4 
Buddbabhavo    j    loke     tasma     vibb^vf     vividbabitasukbaih 
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eddhavo  patthayantA  |  itthara  atthaih  vahantam  sura  nm 
inahitaiii  iiibkhayaih  dakkhincyyam  |  lokdnaiii  uandivaddbam 
dasabalam  asamantam  namassantu  niccam  || 

27.  Punnonetena  sohatn  niptinamati  sato  satnpariyeca 
titto  I  dakkho  ditthiijjupunrio  avikalaviriyo  bhogtivd  siirii- 
A'ibliiigi  I  tikkho  suro  dLitatto  saparabitacaro  dighajivi  arogoj 
dbanfio  vunno  yasassi  atibulavadharo  kittiin&  khantupetol 

28.  Saddho  datangupoto  paramasiri  dayo  ditthadbarnnie 
virattol  lajji  kalyanamittoubhiratakusalo  pancasilabhirakkhol 
appiccho  appakodho  ativujubadayo  iddbimd.  apparueyyo  | 
p4saiii80  peinavaco  sujanaguna-vidu  mainako  so  bbaveyyariill 

29.  Etthamasankhaye  n&tha-gune  lakkbanadipite  |  g&- 
th^su  sucak^svckagathampi  .sarate  budho  II 

'30.  Caturap&ya  mutto  so  sadakattbadvayassaca  hatopad- 
davajiiloca  labbi  hitasukhassaca  || 

31.  Adliipo  naradevdnaih  catudipissaropiva  |  bhaveyya  an- 
timadehe  dharannam  seta  cbattakaiii 

32.  Bhavun4y4uani  druyba  samain  essati  subbato  |  imoa- 
mi'm  attbubhdvepi  arogo  digbajiviko  || 

33.  Pujito  sabbalokehi  bhavaiiabbirutimano  |  janappiyo 
man&poca  kk  katbAkliikdIiaraiie  || 

Translation. 

1.  I  incline  my  bead  in  praise  of  the  Lord  Buddha  the 
auspicious  one^  who  walks  in  (he  right  path;  supreme  of 
beings  who  has  left  all  states  of  merit  and  demerit;  who  ia 
freed  from  death  and  is  the  nectar  (of  righteousness) ;  without 
passion  peerless  and  giver  of  the  peerless  gift;  the  refuge 
and  remembrancer^  of  mankind  :  sinless  himself  and  causing 
sinleasnesa ;  all  secure  and  guiding  to  the  abode  of  security. 

2.  I  venerate  the  incomparable  Buddha,  with  limbe  and 
body  lovely  to  the  eye  ;  gifted  with  a  voice  sweet  and  uoble  ; 
the  stay  of  a  boundless  multitude  of  virtues. 

3.  I  adore  Buddha  the  blessing  of  gods  and  men  who  is 
possessed  of  steadfast  knowledge,  endured  for  the  sake  of 
mankind  bodily  and  mental  anguish. 

4.  I  adore  the  Sage  who  has  reached  his  final  birth  :  who 

>  The  commcDtary  tnnslatoa  thia  u  "  speaking  good  n-nrds."     I  cui  find  no 
trace  of  thifr  meaning.  '  Cf .  toiavidti. 
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Tins  a  body  adorned  with  the  33  divine  marks  and  radiant 
with  emanationa  of  light:  who  is  endued  with  wisdom,  for- 
titude, piety— a  Hood,  in  fine,  of  graces. 

5.  I  adore  the  onaniscient  Lord  of  sages,  with  a  face 
resembling  the  full  moon,  beauteous  with  splendour  in  the 
midst  of  his  monks,  like  the  guardian  sun  at  the  early  dawn. 

6.  I  revere  the  invincible,  the  conqueror  of  Mdra ;  the 
Buddha  who,  endued  with  merit  at  the  foot  of  the  noble 
Bodhi  tree,  subdued  Mara  with  his  army,  and  enjoyed  perfect 
knowledge  at  the  rise  of  dawn. 

7.  I  revere  the  being  possessed  of  the  miracle  of  trans- 
cendent wisdom,  with  the  sword  of  spotless  knowledge  that 
cleaves  asunder  passion,  holding  the  shield  named  reflection 
and  adorned  with  the  ornaments  of  a  crowd  of  virtues. 

8.  I  adore  the  all-seeing  infinite  one,  the  abode  of  mercy 
who  in  each  existence  has  overcome  difiiculties  and  who  after 
crossing  the  ocean  of  life  has  reached  perfection;  Lord  of 
three  worlds,  the  friend  endowed  with  exquisite  beauty. 

9.  I  adore  the  overcomer  of  irreverent  fools,'  who  has 
accuraulafed  a  store  of  perfection  in  each  existence,  who 
bestows  the  bliss  reached  only  by  the  good,  and  has  become 
the  cause  of  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

W^L  10.  I  adore  the  Buddha  dissipator  of  suSering;  the  sage 
^^■irho  like  a  skilful  mariner,  grasping  the  rudder  of  exertion 
^^Hirith  the  hand  of  knowledge,  has  embarked  on  the  vessel  of 
^^■the  eight-fold  path,  and  has  with  it  crossed  the  manifold  sea 
^^■of  existence. 

HH  11.  I  worship  the  conqueror,  the  passionless  one,  friend  of 
r     gods  and  men,   who  bears   the   whole   33   perfections,  who 

perceived  the  four  truth.s  beneath  the  glorious  Bodhi  Tree 
'         and  has  reached  to  miraculous  power. 

12,   I   worship   the  conqueror  supporter  of  the  universe, 

endowed  with  religion  of  lily -like"  purity,  with  intellect  wide 

as  the  firmament  and  steadfastness  like  the  stem  mountain ; 

the  passionless  one  with  characteristics  arising  from  a  hundred 

virtues. 

'  "  nimbnam&tiain  jina  pungaTorh  gavam."  The  last  word  is  remarkable 
u$«d  in  this  senae.  '  Jalaja  ■  a  lily.' 

VOL.    XT. — [nbW   BBBIE8.]  15 
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13.  I  adore  perpetually  the  Buddha  incomparable  with 
any  deity,  who  eifulgent  in  his  Ti'iadom  like  the  sun  at  day, 
seated  on  the  stone '  seat  that  produces  delight,  bestowed,  the 
law  that  leads  to  happiness  and  beatitude. 

14.  I  adore  the  unequalled  one  friend  of  the  whole  univeref, 
tbe  leader  who  with  feet  lily-soft  in  skin,  and  marked  with 
lines  perfect  and  clear,  has  reached  the  ioinieasurable  void. 

15.  I  revere  Buddha  the  compassionate,  the  supreme,  of 
infinite  wisdom,  the  union  of  gods  and  men,  the^  firm-minded 
one,  who  has  destroyed  darkness  with  the  splendour  of  his 
lamp  of  wisdom,  and  who,  yearning  for  their  happiness, 
brings  benefits  to  gods  and  men. 

16.  I  adore  the  peerless  chief  of  sages,  the  beauteous  one 
deserving  of  worship,  the  receptacle  of  all  the  virtues,  who 
having  proceeded  to  the  Issipatana  forest,  the  home  of 
ascetics,  there  started  the  wheel  of  the  Law  which  destroys 
demerit. 

17.  I  affectionately  adore  the  Buddha  revered  by  gods  and 
men,  gleaming  with  resplendent  brilliance,  amid  bis  bright 
retinue,  the  abode  and  sphere  of  effulgence,  furnished  with 
senses  well  restrained  and  an  accumulation  of  marks  dis- 
tinctive of  the  sun,  moon  and  other  planets. 

18.  I  adore  the  llulcr  of  Beligion,  the  abode  of  holiness, 
giver  of  supreme  bliss,  who  with  the  raft  of  the  four  paths 
has  crossed  the  flood  of  continued  existence,  billowy  with  the 
waves  of  folly,  hate  and  lust,  and  baa  reached  the  further 
shore  of  safety,  the  home  and  refuge  and  haven  of  mankind. 

19.  I  adore  the  most  excellent  chief  of  sages  giver  of 
supreme  blisa,  who  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Kanrla  tree  swiftly 
wrought  for  the  benefit  of  others  a  miracle  unleft  by  sagfa 
(munibhi  ejahitara), — the  sheen  of  fire  and  water  undis- 
turbed, marvellous  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  destroying  all 
false  glamour. 

20.  I  adore  the  Rulor,  the  long-suffering  one,  the  single 
eye  of  the  universe,  the  sun-chief  of  sagos,  the  day-spring  of 
compassion,  the  spacious  sphere  of  wisdom,  whose  fame  per- 

>  Alloding  (sBjrs  the  commentary)  to  Saklut'i  throne,  the  "  pa^^ukuabaU.' 
*  Dhitattaih. 
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meafes  among  all  the  pure  of  tlie  three  worlda  and  wlio  with 
the  glorious  rays  of  his  religion  enlightened  thoae  called  "  the 
lily  "  among  intelligent  creatures. 

21.  I  adore  the  imperial  conqueror  who  from  his  love  of 
wisdom  gave  in  countless  existences  with  uaseldah  mind 
freely  to  the  asker,  wife  and  child  and  limb  and  life  itself, 
and  fulfilled  the  perfection  of  charity  besides  the  other 
perfections,'  and  who  from  their  magic  might  has  reached 
Transcendency. 

22.  I  adore '  perpetually  Buddha  chief  of  sages,  the  desire 
of  the  naiverse,  who  has  forsaken  sin,  more  divine  thuu  all 
the  gods,  who  haa  reached  his  final  existence,*  the  invincible 
one  who  has  vanquished  Mara,  the  lamp  and  shelter  of  man- 
kind who  attained  supreme  knowledge  on  the  noble  couch  of 
victory  and  announced  glorious  tidings  to  the  Brahma  world. 

23.  Buddha  whose  girth  is  like  a  banyan  tree,  who  has 
fair  soft  hands  and  feet,  the  voice  of  a  Brahma,  the  legs  of 
an  antelope,  limbs  soft  as  the  sheath  of  a  lily-bud ;  whose 
feet  are  firmly  set,  whose  hair  is  soft  and  white  betweeo  the 
eyes  (Burm.  commentary  "  like  silver "),  who«e  bodjr  is 
straight  and  erect  as  the  Brahma  kiDg»,  who«e  eyes  wt  dark, 
whose  heel  is  long,  whose  skin  ia  delicate  and  wboie  aenras 
of  sensation  meet  at  the  top  of  his  back. 

24.  Buddha  who  haa  forty  teeth  meeting  at  the  top,  «ttn 
and  regular,  a  back*  rounded  and  plump,  feet  chajBetensticallj 
marked,  teeth  without  a  cavity,  who  standing  with  lii|^ 
instep  can,  unbending,  touch  bis  kneca  with  both  bia  aolt 
Itands ;  whose  neck  ia  rounded,  wboae  eydasbas  are  delicate 
and  whose  body  is  like  the  upper  part  of  a  lion. 

25.  Buddha  who  is  plump  in  the  seven  parts,  whow  fingers 
are  long  and  who  has  a  single  hair  growing  in  each  hair 
vesicle,  whose  canine  teeth  are  white,  whose  skin  is  like  para 
gold,  with  dark  hair  on  the  summit  of  bis  bead  ;  the  AU'Wim 
Hrhose  tongue^  is  large,  who  has  the  jaw  of  a  lion,  whoaa  ttet 


1  The  10  ptmnii*  sr*  dftaa,  ttU,  sflikhsas,  fUk.  viriTS,  Ussff, 
'  SdhinUss,  BwtU,  aqpekkU. 

'  *  I.*,  eu  icmIi  from  ita  looHSBai  freai  rteht  to  kA  «v.    TW  IhaasM 

I         mentarj  expUiiu  tim  auHliuU!  m  rof  oisg  test  Ui  tosga*  isa  sv**  Mb  im 
I         and  toodi  sit  hair. 
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and  handa  are  like  a  buckler,  whose  head  is   crested ;    biro 
I  adore,  the  ruler  gifted  with  all  these  characteristica. 

26.  In  this  world  it  is  difficult  to  hear  "Buddha" 
"Buddha"  even  as  an  address;  what  then  shall  be  said  of 
the  state  of  a  Buddha?  Let  the  wise  and  virtuous  therefore 
among  men  who  desire  the  various  forms  of  happine-ss  adore 
continually  the  peerless  Buddha,  who  increases  the  joy  of  the 
universe,  who  is  all  secure  and  worthy  of  oblations,  worshipped 
of  gods  and  men  and  accomplishing  each  man's  desire. 

27.  By  virtue  of  this  panegyric  may  I  in  the  future  be 
subtle-minded  and  intelligent,  content  and  clever,  of  fur- 
seeing  wisdom  and  of  unfailing  vigour,  prosperous  and 
generous,  acute  and  courageous,  firm-minded,  helpful  to  my- 
self and  others,  long-lived  and  healthy,  wealthy  and  hand- 
some, famous  and  valiant,  renowned  and  endowed  with 
patience. 

28.  Moreover  may  I  be  faithful  and  charitable,  of  pre- 
eminent fame,  compassionate  and  unselfish,  modest  and  with 
virtuous  friends,  delighting  in  works  of  merit,  observant  of 
the  five  duties  of  religion,  wanting  little  and  slow  to  wrath ; 
of  upright  heart  and  possessed  of  supernatural  power ;  gain- 
ing infinite  praise,  pleasant  in  speech,  amiable  and  recog- 
nizing the  virtues  of  others. 

29.  Let  the  wise  man  call  to  mind  but  one  among  these 
stanzas  which  reveal  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
Buddha. 

30.  He  will  then  escape  the  four  states  of  purgatory  and 
obtain  happiness  in  both  worlds ;  he  will  break  through  the 
wob  of  adversity  and  obtain  pleasure  and  happiness. 

31-2-3.  He  will  obtain  sovereignty  over  gods  and  men 
and  the  lordship  of  the  foirr  great  islands  and  in  his  last 
existence  having  mounted  the  chariot  of  meditation,  bearing 
the  white  umbrella  of  an  Arahat,  he  will  reach  Nirvana.  In 
this  existence  also  he  will  be  healthy  and  long  lived  and 
universally  respected,  taking  delight  in  meditation,  beloved 
of  men,  and  amiable;  what  then  shall  be  said  of  one  who 
remembers  the  whole  series  of  stanzas? 
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Gardner^  Esq. 


Bj  Chriatopher 


When  I  promised  to  write  a  paper  for  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  on  Chinese  Laws  and  Cuatoma  compared  with  the 
primitive  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Latin,  Teutonic,  and 
Iiido-Germanic  Racea,  I  was  not  aware  that  my  friend  Mr. 
E.  H.  Parker  had  already  written  on  the  same  subject  {China 
Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  67).  I  have  now  read  Mr.  Parker's  paper 
with  great  care  and  attention.  Though  he  only  deals  with 
Comparative  Family  Law,  yet  this  is  so  large  a  portion  of 
my  subject,  and  Mr.  Parker's  views  are  so  in  accordance 
I  with  my  own,  that  I  doubt  whether  he  has  left  me  enough  to 
Bay  so  as  to  form  the  subject  of  a  full  paper.  I  therefore 
[propose,  on  this  occasion,  only  to  make  a  few  observations. 

The  Chinese  written  Law  consists  of  Lh  'Codes'  and  Li 
'Constitutions';  the  latter  ore  compiled  by  Chinese  juris- 
consults {Sliih  yeh)  from  '  Rescripta  *  {Pi  yu),  '  Decreta  * 
{Tang  fuan),  and  'Edicta*  (I'm  ahi/t),  and  are  published  as 
authoritative  by  the  Government.  As  far  as  one  can  com- 
pare English  with  Chinese  institutions,  one  may  state  that 
the  Lu  is  a  codified  form  of  Gustoras  and  Common  Law, 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  goeth  not  to  the  contrary, 
while  the  Li  represents  Statute  Law.  Both  the  Lu  and  the 
Li,  except  when  dealing  with  fiscal  and  similar  regulations, 
are  founded  on  the  mores  majorum,  customs  long  observed 
and  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  the  people.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Chinese  have  but  very  slightly  modified  their  laws 
and  customs  from  long  before  the  time  of  the  Tniuj  Dynasty, 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century  a.d.  The  Chinese  Laws 
cannot  be  squared  with  Bentham's  and  Austin's  theory  of 
resolving  all  laws  into  commands  imposed  by  a  la¥ 
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on  the  contrary,  both  the  Lit  and  the  Li  sanction  previously 
existing  custom,  or,  in  Chinese  words,  Shun  po  hsing  chi  ching 
'  follow  the  instincts  of  the  people  '  (literally,  *  of  the  hundred 
families ').  None  of  the  various  foreign  conquerors  of  China 
attempted  to  overthrow  these  laws  and  customs.  Each  d^Tjasty 
adopted  the  Lu  of  its  predecessor,  and  the  Li  of  succewi^'B 
dynasties  have  only  applied  the  principles  of  the  Lu  to  newly 
arising  requirements;  the  consequence  is,  we  have  in  modem 
China  a  most  rich  field  for  illustrating  the  origin  of  primitive 
law,  in  fact  we  seem  to  be  carried  back  to  Roman  Law  pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  or,  to  quote 
Mr.  Parker's  apposite  words,  "  We  survey  a  living  past  and 
converse  with  foasil  men," 

As  in  China  the  advance  has  been  from  the  Family  to  the 
Tribe,  and  from  the  Tribe  to  the  Oens,  thence  to  the  oom- 
munity,  and  lastly,  so  that  only  recently  (and  even  now  im- 
perfectly), has  the  idea  of  the  nation  been  grasped ;  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  law  in  China  is  derived  by 
evolution  or  by  fictions  from  the  necessary  authority  of  adulta 
over  their  progeny.  Mr.  Parker  shows  that  the  principle  of 
Hsino  (which  in  its  narrowest  sense  means  the  subordiuatioQ 
of  children  to  their  natural  parents)  is  undoubtedly  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  Chinese  social  and  legal  fabric.  The  Chinese 
say,  Wan  ie  haiao  tcei  hsieii,  '  Hsiao  was  the  first  of  dntiev.'  I 
would  go  a  step  further  than  Mr.  Parker,  and  consider  Shun 
the  conjugal  subjection  of  the  female,  7V  the  subjection  of 
junior  to  elder  agnates,  and  Chung  subjection  to  tribal 
chief,  and  more  modernly,  loyalty  to  Emperor,  all  which 
the  word  Ihiao  now  includes  in  its  broader  sense,  and 
were  successive  developments  of  the  narrowest  idea  of 
Hifiao  by  the  successive  fictions  of  the  husband  being  in 
hco  parentis  as  regards  his  exogamitic  wife,  the  elder 
agnates  being  so  as  regards  their  juniors,  and  the  ruler, 
prince,  and  emperor  being  so  as  regards  their  subject. 
The  present  title  of  the  raagistrate  of  a  district  {Hxien) 
is  Ilwn  fu  urn  'father  and  mother  of  the  district.*  By 
straining  the  analogy  of  parentage  the  members  of  guilds 
and  trades'  unions  are  under  the  subjection  of  the  managers. 
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The  duty  of  submissjveness  in  this  status  ia  expressed  by 
S/inn,  the  same  word  which  expresses  the  submission  due 
from  a  wife  to  the  husband.  By  still  further  straining  the 
fiction,  the  Chinese  make  Hsiao  also  include  Jltiin  or  'friend- 
ship.' 

One  of  the  first  points  that  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  notice 
of  those  who  study  Chinese  Law  ia  the  fact  that  conutthium 
I  docs  not  exist  between  parties  of  the  same  surname  or  Ihiu(j. 
[  Now  Ssing  is  a  word  of  wide  significance.  The  Ilnndred 
^^^Ssing  means  the  whole  Chinese  people,  Undoubtedly  sur- 
^^ names  are  a  very  ancient  institution,  but  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  lead  ua  to  the  conclusion  that  at  any  period  of 
Chinese  history  those  of  the  same  surname  wore  agnates 
either  by  blood  or  the  fiction  of  adoption,  now  that  non- 
Chinese  have  adopted  Chinese  surnames,  as  ia  the  case  with 
tlie  subjected  savages  of  Formosa  and  Ilatnan,  of  many 
l^mMongols  in  the  North,  and  of  Yao  in  Kwangtung,  etc., 
^B®^<^-  1'he  bearing  of  the  same  family  name  does  not,  in  fact, 
f  afford  the  slightest  presumption  of  a  common  ancestor  ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  sentimental  idea  in  the  Chiuese 
mind  that  persons  of  the  same  family  name  may  possibly 
have  a  common  ancestor,  and,  therefore,  in  adopting  a 
child,  failing  agnates  and  cognates,  where  a  stranger  is 
obliged  to  bo  selected,  the  Chinese  often,  as  observed  by 
Ilerr  Von  Jloellendorff,  prefer  a  child  bearing  the  same 
family  name  as  themselves.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  point 
out  that  the  absence  of  connubium  between  persons  of  the 
same  surname  seems  to  indicate,  aa  do  certain  survivals  of 
marriage  by  capture,  that  exogamy  has  in  China  prevailed 
over  enogamy. 

Agnate  relationship,  natural  or  by  fiction,  is  expressed  by 
Tuufj  tail;  and,  at  this  point,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  enter  into 
more  detail  than  Mr.  Paiker  has  done.  Agnates  are  bound 
by  the  following  ties  :  they  have  the  same  ancestral  temple 
Tun  tang  (or  T«h  tang  affiliated  thereto) ;  they  are  inscribed 
on  the  same  family  register  Chin  pu  (or  Cliia  pu  affiliated 
thereto).  They  form  a  Gens  with  the  same  surname  {lining). 
Like  the  members  of  the  Oens  in  Home,  agnutea  in  China  had 
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probably  at  one  time  the  right  of  interment  in  one  common 
burial-ground  (Fin  ti) ;  thia  is  no  longer  invariably  the  cow; 
burial-grounds  hare  in  many  instances  grown  too  small  for 
all  the  members  of  the  Oem,  and  therefore,  as  is  the  c*m 
with  the  Hwang  family  of  Shantung,  the  Gens  divides  itself 
into  branches,  and  each  branch  has  its  separate  burial-ground. 
The  tomb  of  the  first  ancestors  of  the  branch  (husband  and 
wife)  occupies  the  central  position  at  the  end  of  each  branch 
cemetery.     Tsu  tang  'ancestral  temples,'  are  never  ei-ected  on 
the  Chia  Fin  ti,  'family  cemeteries.'    The  members  of  all  the 
branches  are,  as  before  stated,  inscribed  on  the  same  Chia  pu, 
or  C/iia  pu  affiliated  thereto,  and  are  under  obligation  to 
subscribe  to  the  Tnu  iang  in  yarious  manners  and  on  vorious 
occasions,  for  instance,  by  a  heavy  fee  paid  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  deceased  Chinaman  when   a   tablet    to   bis 
memory  is  placed  in  the  Ancestral  Temple.     The  tabltt  of 
the  common  ancestor  occupies  the  central  position  in  the 
family  temple.     At  stated  periods  members  of  the  Qena  meet 
at  the  family  t«mple,  and  after  the  performance  of  prescribed 
rites  {Li '  sacra'),  such  as  prostratioa  before  and  burning  in- 
cense to  the  tablets,  arrangements  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  the  temple  funds,  and  the  proceedings  wind  up  with 
convivialities,  in  which  the  partaking,  by  males,  of  a  meal  laid 
out  before  the  tablets,  is  an  essential,  followed  sometimes  by 
theatricals,  etc.     The  members  of  the  Qens  have  the  right, 
providing  they  have  performed  the  necessary  sacra,  of  par- 
taking in  the  pecuniary  advantages  conferred  by  the  funds  of 
r«M  tang,  such  as  provision  for  indigent  widows,  education  for 
indigent  orphans,  etc.,  etc.,  as  the  committee-men  {Tung  hih) 
of  the  temple, — usually  five  in  number,  and  each  the  re- 
presentative of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  Qens, — may 
determine.      Besides  the  sacra  of  the   Tm    tang  (Temp/urn 
Gentik),  there  are  the  sacra  of  the  Min  tang,  culled  by  Mr. 
Parker  the  "  Private  Ancestral  Hall."     Chinese  terras  are 
vague  and  loosely  used.      I  would  suggest  the  following  as 
the  meanings  to  be  generally  gathered  from  them : 

Tung  hsing. — Implies  all  with  the  sumo  surname. 

Tung  t4iu. — All  agnates  of  the  same  Gens. 
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'»Hj7  chia. — Agnates  and  cognates  of  the  same  branch 
of  the  Gem. 

I  Hu. — Has  a  two-fold  meaning  :  1.  The  branch  of  a  Qens 
tinder  the  same  family  control,  in  ITu  In,  Hu  pit,  etc.  ;  in 
this  sense  it  is  often  used  co-terminously  with  meti,  thoujfh 
strictly  a  Hu  may  include  several  min  ;  and  2.  An  individual 
in  such  terms  as  Yin  hu  '  a  man,'  M^ti  hn  '  member  of  a 
household.' 

m  Men. — 'Household,'  includes  all  who  reside  in  .the  same 
inclosure.  We  cannot  say,  as  we  should  say  in  England,  all 
who  reside  under  one  roof,  for  that  ia  not  the  way  Chinese 
always  live.  Rich  people  inclose  a  space  of  sometimes  many 
acres  with  a  high  wall,  and  build  many  houses  thereon  ;  in 
the  central  position  is  the  house  occupied  by  the  head  of  the 
household,  and  at  the  side  are  buiklinga  devoted  to  wife, 
children,  grandchildren,  nephews,  nieces,  retainers,  domestics, 
and  slaves.  A  men  sometimes  includes  as  many  as  200  souls 
as  we  say,  or  K'ou  '  mouths,'  as  the  Chiocso  say. 

jFU  cAi. — Is  the  single  married  couple.  In  poor  Chinese 
households  the  Fa  c/ii  and  children  often  compose  the  whole 
of  the  men. 

■  The  right  of  inheritance  of  a  member  of  the  T«u  in  ad- 
vantages common  to  ail  member.^  of  the  Geii/t,  such  as 
participation  in  the  funds  of  the  7'sii  faiuj,  and  in  the  Cliin 
tien  'arable  lands,'  and  Chia  it  '  common  lands  belonging  to 
(he  Gnis^''  and  the  right  of  a  member  of  the  men  to  inhcritaiico 
in  property'  belonging  to  the  household,  is  dependent  u[)on 
his  paying  the  dues  to  the  Tsu  tang,  and  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  the  proscribed  sacra.  Right  of  inheritance  may  be 
said  only  to  exist  where  there  is  the  obligation  of  pcrfurm- 
ing  certain  rites.  This  is  a  most  important  fact  to  bear  in. 
mind.  Many  missionary  troubles  in  China  and  alleged 
persecutions  of  Christians  have  had  their  origin  in  converts 
attempting  to  obtain  the  direct  and  indirect  advantages  of 
inheritance  without  paying  the  obligatory  dues,  or  without 
performing  the  obligatory  rites. 

There  is  a  custom  of  persons,  neither  agnat«s  nor  cognates, 
even  with  the  same  Using  surname,  joining  together  in 
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having  a  common  family  temple.  I  think  the  custom  must 
have  partly  arisen  to  evade  the  laws  against  secret  societie* 
and  brotherhoods.  Anyhow,  the  custom  is  now  illegal,  and 
liable  to  bo  severely  punished.  The  Viceroy  of  the  Two 
Kwang  issued  a  prouhiraation  a  short  time  ago  orderiag 
the  suppression  of  these  temples  and  the  arrest  of  tb«r 
oommittee-raen.  The  avowed  object  was  to  protect  persons 
from  being  constrained  to  pay  fees  on  the  deaths  of  members 
of  their  family,  etc.,  to  support  such  institutions,  which  the 
proclamation  stated  were  only  established  for  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  the  promoters;  but  one  may  surmise  that  the 
facilities  such  mock  ancestral  halls  afforded  for  plotting 
crimes  and  rebellions,  or  at  all  events  for  the  meeting  of 
criminals  and  outcasts,  had  something  to  do  with  the  pro* 
hibition. 

Every  respecfable  Chinese  takes  care  that  his  own  name 
and  that  of  his  cliildron  shall  be  inscribed  on  the  Chin  pu  or 
family  register.  The  custody  of  this  Chin  pu  is  vested  in  the 
head  of  the  family,  but  no  entry  can  be  made  therein  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  family  council.  I  would  suggest  as 
an  hypolhesis  requiring  further  consideration,  whether  it 
is  possible  that  this  and  other  limitations  of  the  patri> 
arclial  authority  in  Chinese  law  are  survivals  from  a  time 
when  physical  strength  formed  the  foundation  of  right,  and 
when  the  aged  patriarch  could  necessarily  exercise  but  little 
control  over  his  able-bodied  descendants. 

A  male  who  becomes  a  Buddhist  priest  gives  up  his  sur- 
name and  secular  names,  and  is  known  henceforth  only  by 
a  name  given  him  at  his  becoming  Tshtg  (Sanscrit  Samgha), 
This  name  is  called  the  Shhig  ming  'holy  name.'  With  bia 
surname  he  gives  up  his  rights  and  duties  in  his  Gett9  and  in 
his  min.  Buddhist  priests  are  largely  composed  of  criminals, 
not  because  such  criminals  have  taken  sanctuary  in  a  temple, 
for  Buddhist  temples  have  not  in  China  the  right  of  sanctuary, 
but  because  the  family  council,  in  order  to  avoid  disgrace, 
often  allow  a  criminal  member  of  the  family  to  resign  by 
becoming  a  Buddhist  priest,  instead  of  espolling  him.  If  he 
becomes  a  Buddhist  priest,  his  name  is  ipso  facto  cancelled 
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from  the  Chin  pit.  If  he  is  expelled  from  the  familyj  his 
name  is  erased  frona  the  Chia  pit  after  a  solemn  conclave  of 
the  family.  As  long  as  a  man  is  a  Buddliist  priest,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  marry.  Families  are  thus  able  to  get  rid  of 
obnoxious  members.  Buddhism  is  comparutively  a  modern 
institution  in  China.  This  custom  must  therefore  also  be 
modern  ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  an  example  how  old  Chinese 
institutions  adapt  themselves  to  new  circumstuncea.  Sorae- 
tifnes  parties  by  inadvertence  or  accident  fail  to  be  registered; 
for  instance,  they  go  to  a  distance  and  cease  to  be  in  commu- 
nication with  their  Oeiis,  they  Tittehieh  'lose  their  connection 
with  home.'  Sometimes  they  are  expelled  for  otfonccs.  In 
these  cases  they  and  their  descendants  become  Liu  mm 
'  vagrants,'  and  Wu  Im  ii  '  without  any  one  to  depend  upon,' 
outlaws  (or  hrdlesxf).  Of  course  the  lordlcss  man  points  to 
a  less  primitive  state  of  society  than  that  now  ruling  in 
China.  A  man  expelled  from  the  Chia  pu  can  be  re-adniitted 
on  having  given  unmistakeable  proofs  of  reform,  among 
which,  I  imagine,  gifts  to  the  Tsn  faiuj,  and  pecuniary  kind- 
neas  to  influential  members  of  the  family,  are  indispens- 
able. Many  romantic  stories  of  Liu  min,  accidentally 
discovered  by  rich  raorahcrs  of  the  Gens  to  be  agnates  and 
rescued  from  poverty  to  affluence,  are  told  to  any  one  who 
cares  to  study  Chinese  social  customs. 

A  woman  who  becomes  a  nun  {neih  Ich)  also,  by  this  very 
fact,  gives  up  her  place  in  the  Gens.  She,  also,  on  marriage 
quits  her  Genu  (Chtih  chia  'to  marry*  means,  litontUy,  'to 
leave  the  family '),  and  joins  the  Geitu  of  her  husband. 
Marriage  in  China  is  of  two  kinds,  corresponding  closely 
with  the  Roman  con/urreutio  and  coeinpfio.  The  Chi  (wife 
by  cotifnrreatio)  becomes  a  member  of  the  Gens  of  her  husband, 
and  has  certain  rights  in  case  of  widowhood  to  a  provision 
from  the  property  of  the  mSn,  or,  failing  this,  from  the  property 
of  the  Gem.  8he  worships  her  husband's  ancestors,  and  on 
OBe  occasion  at  least  her  husband  worships  her  ancestors. 
She  brings  with  her  a  portion  from  her  own  family,  over 
which  she  has  separate  control ;  she  is  the  natural  adminis- 
trator of  her  deceased  husband's  individual  estate,  and  from  this 
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position  the  cannot  legally  be  dislodged,  except  for  miscon- 
duct or  incompetence  affirmed  and  testified  to  by  a  family 
council.  She  is  the  mistress  of  the  household  and  bean  BTraj 
over  all  the  C/iieh  (wives  by  coemptio)  of  her  husband.  Sh« 
not  only  shares  her  husband's  honours,  but  wears  also  her 
husband's  uniform,  and,  in  many  instances,  aids  bim  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties.  She  is  joined  to  ber  husband 
by  a  most  solemn  and  complicated  ceremonial.  This  ceremonial 
is  seldom  performed  in  its  entirety,  except  with  the  wealtbiest 
clasaea.  She  is  often  a  cognate  relative  of  her  husband.  She 
is  Mj-or  itxori  aqua.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Parker  that 
the  Li  presents  ofieretl  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride'd 
family  are  a  survival  of  purchase;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  fact  that  these  Li  are  generally 
of  not  much  value,  nor  to  the  fact  that  the  bride's  family  do 
not  accept  them  alt ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  tbinking 
that  the  fact  that  the  word  U '  ceremony,'  'courtesy,'  and  thence 
'gift  of  courtesy/  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  C/iin  'price,' 
and  that  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly  tenacious  in  preserving 
terms  long  after  their  meaning  has  changed,  tend  to  indicate 
that  had  there  been  a  survival  of  purchase  in  the  marriage 
by  con/a rreaiio,  we  should  have  had  an  etymological  indication 
of  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
status  of  a  CMit  was  once  a  privilege  confined  to  the  femalee 
of  a  patrician  class,  among  which  euogamy  originally  prevailed 
contemporaneously  with  exogamy.  Even  now  no  noble,  no 
official,  and  no  person  who  has  obtained  a  literary  degree,  is 
allowed  by  law  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  except  with 
the  status  of  a  Chi.  Nor  can  he  give  his  own  wife  the  status 
of  a  Chi  if  she  is  the  offspring  of  a  slave,  or  of  a  disenfran- 
chised class.  Against  this  view,  however,  may  be  adduced 
certain  forms  in  marriage  ceremony  which  seem  survivals  of 
marriage  by  capture.  The  husband  does  not  wear  mourning 
for  the  Chi,  but  cannot  legally,  except  by  special  sanction  of 
the  Empress,  marry  another  Chi.  Consorts  who  are  treated 
by  their  husbands  as  Chi  are  treated  as  Chi  by  others  in 
social  courtesy,  though  they  maj'  be  second  spouses,  or  though 
the  marriage  cereoionies  may  have  been  imperfectly  per- 
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formed.  I  doubt  whether  such  consorts  would  bo  allowed 
to  sliare  their  husband's  honours  or  to  wear  hia  uniform. 

In  marrying  a  Chieh  (wife  by  co-emptio)  there  should 
always  be  the  form  of  a  purchase,  as  in  general  there  is  the 
fact.  The  marriage  with  the  Chieh  is  a  contract,  and  if  reduced 
to  writing,  the  document  is  called,  aa  in  the  purchase  of  a 
slave,  "  Mni  shen  Chi,"  ugreeraont  for  selling  a  person;  the 
price,  Shin  chin,  is  always  stated,  though  often  only  nominal. 
The  marriage  is  consummated  by  the  residence  of  the  Cki'efi  in 
the  .Vilrt  household  of  her  husband.  The  woman  who  cohabits 
with  a  man  by  temporary  comortiitm  elsewhere  than  in  his 
household  is  a  man's  Pino  'mistress,'  not  his  Chieh.  As  the 
Chieh  is  often  given  the  social  courtesy  of  a  Chi,  so  the  Piao 
is  often  given  the  social  courtesy  of  a  Chieh.  But  thoro  is 
a  great  dilFeronce  between  them.  The  CMrh  worships  her 
husband's  ancestors;  the  Piao  does  not.  The  children  of 
the  Chieh  are  legitimate,  and  share  in  all  heritages.  The 
children  of  the  Piao  are  bastards,  filii  nullim  not  even  of 
the  mother. 

I  have  not  met  with  polyandry  in  China ;  but  Mr.  Baber 
informs  us  that  it  exists  among  certain  non-Chinese  tribes 
in  Szechuan.  I  have  heard,  also,  that  it  exists  among 
Chinese  in  California  :  if  ray  informants  were  accurate,  I 
imagine  it  would  be  rather  abmorphoua  than  a  reversion  to 
an  ancient  custom. 

Adoption  in  China  is  exhaustively  treated  by  Mr.  Parker. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  his  language  with  a  paper  read 
at  Oxford,  before  the  University,  by  D.  M.  Gardner,  Esq., 
D.C.  L.,  H.  M.  Judge  at  Benares,  on  the  Ilindoo  Law  of 
Adoption,  1881,  a  copy  of  which  paper  I  have  presented  to 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  nearest  approach  to  arrogation  I  met  in  China  was 
while  I  was  assessor  at  the  Mixed  Court  at  Shanghai. 
A  question  of  identity  was  complicated  by  the  person  to 
be  identified  having  borne  at  various  times  different  sur- 
names. After  he  was  grown  up  his  mother  entered  into 
second  nuptials.  A  cousin  was  adopted  to  perform  the 
tacra  to  bia  dead  father,  and  be  himself  took  the  surname  of 
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his  step-father  and  performed  the  sacra  to  his  step-father'j 
ancestors.  Some  time  after,  mother,  step-father,  and  coiuiti 
successively  died;  on  the  last- named  event,  he  resumed  \aa 
own  surname,  and  again  performed  the  sacra  to  his  own 
father,  a  child  being  adopted  to  the  step-father  after  death 
to  perform  the  sacra  to  him. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Parker  says  vith 
regard  to  slavery. 

I  consider  Mr.  Parker's  paper  displays  both  learning  and 
acumen.  Nevertheless,  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  ex- 
pressions in  it  to  which,  if  I  was  disposed  to  be  hypercritical, 
I  might  take  exception ;  but  as  these  mostly  occur  in  the 
obiter  dicta,  and  but  little  affect  the  main  line  of  thought, 
I  forbear,  except  to  point  out  that  practically  in  China  a  m&a 
has  not  the  right  to  make  a  testamentary  disposition  of  hit 
property. 

The  Itsai  is  not  a  '  will '  in  our  sense  of  the  t«nn ;  it 
is  simply  an  expression  of  the  last  wishes  of  the  deceased 
binding  on  his  sons  as  a  filial  duty  tVi  foro  conscieniia,  bat 
not  in  foro  legia ;  the  only  reason  it  is  not  often  disputed 
in  a  court  of  law  is  that  no  court  of  law  in  China  could  give 
it  any  weight.  When  the  Itsai  has  been  reduced  and  signed 
by  various  members  of  the  family  as  witnesses  (strangers 
never  sign  as  witnesses),  it  bears  weight  not  as  a  will  duly 
attested,  but  as  a  documentary  proof  that  the  signatories  con* 
tracted  to  agree  to  the  disposition  of  property  indicated.  Even 
in  such  cases  the  Itaai  itself  must  be  equitable.  The  presence 
of  the  signatures  of  respectable  members  of  the  family  only 
creates  a  presumption  that  the  Itsai  ia  equitable,  and  throws 
the  burden  of  proving  the  contrary  on  those  who  contest  ita 
dispositions.  Here  again  the  individual  is  of  little  account 
compared  with  the  race  ;  he  is  only  Tth  liao  ming,  a  single 
link  in  the  chain  of  family  existence.  Devolution  of  property 
forms  the  most  fruitful  source  of  native  litigation  in  China. 

I  now  leave  Mr.  Parker,  and  break  what  I  believe  to  be 
entirely  untrodden  ground. 

Chinese  Law  is  further  primitive  in  the  following  respects ; 

Ist.  It  is  vindictive  and  not  deterrent,  and  ia  therefore 
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uncertain  in  its  incidence.  Fiaf  jmtitia  mat  cmlitm  is  a 
maxim  that  does  not  obtuin  in  Chiaa ;  another  principle  is 
evoked,  Shun  po  Imng  cki  ehing,  '  Accord  with  the  instincts  of 
the  people.'  Each  case  in  Chiaa  is  decided,  not  on  its  merits, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  efftict  of  the  verdict  on  public  opinion. 
As  long  as  the  decision  of  a  judge  causes  no  powerfully 
backed  discontent,  it  is  upheld ;  if  it  causes  a  riot,  it  ia  no 
excuse  that  the  decision  was  in  accordance  with  L\v.  The 
magistrate  of  Lieu  shing  was  removed  in  1875  for  a  decision 
avowedly  legal. 

2nd.  In  China  the  means  of  executing  decrees  are  ex- 
tremely deficient.  A  similar  deficiency  iu  early  English 
Law  may  perhaps  be  traced  iu  the  common  law  right  of 
remedy  by  action  of  party  aggrieved,  such  as  distress.  In 
Indian  Law,  "Sitting  Dharma"  forces  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  student,  and  in  Brehon  Law  the  "Starving  upon,"  In 
China  there  exists  a  custom,  the  nearest  approach  to  which 
is  the  story  of  the  importunate  judge;  of  an  unrelieved  suitor 
gathering  his  friends  together,  who  sitting  round  the  residence 
of  the  judge  howl  as  loud  as  they  can.  This  custom  is  called 
San  yuan.  Sometimes  the  wronged  man,  out  of  spite  {Hicai 
f/uan),  will  commit  suicide  to  avenge  himself  {Pao  chou) 
on  the  WTong-doer.  The  idea  being  that  the  ghoat  of  the 
oppressed  will  haunt  the  oppressor. 

3rd.  In  China  the  group  and  not  the  individual  is  the  legal 
unit.  This  exactly  fits  Sir  H.  Maine's  words,  "  Primitive 
law  is  concerned  not  with  individuals,  but  with  families,  not 
with  single  human  beings,  but  with  groups."  The  paternal 
authority  is  wielded  in  China  by  husbands,  elders  of  village 
coraraunidea,  and  even  by  committees  of  trades'  unions  and 
guilds,  which  are  formed  on  the  model  of  families,  who  are 
responsible,  civilly  and  criminally,  for  their  children,  wives, 
villagers,  and  members  of  guilds  and  trades'  unions  respec- 
tively. 

4tb.  In  China,  social  opiuion  is  behind  the  law.  In  Euro- 
pean countries,  which  are  all  more  or  less  iullueuced  by  the 
elaborated  Roman  system,  and  are  in  a  highly  artificial  stat* 
of  society,  it  may,  as  Sir  H.  Maine  says,  "  Be  laid  dovra  that 
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social  necessities  and  social  opinions  are  always  more  or  Im 

in  advance  of  the  law." 

5th.  Subtlety  of  distinction,  both  in  the  nature  of  tbelmr 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  law,  was  ■ 
distinctive  mark  of  the  law  of  Rome,  as  it  is  now  of  the  lawi 
of  oar  artificial  modern  societies  which  hare  been  iullaenced 
by  Roman  Law.  Nothing  of  the  sort  rules  in  China ;  she 
has  progressed  in  a  diflFerent  direction.  As  the  expandm; 
needs  required  new  declarations  of  law,  she  has  by  a  seria 
of  fictions  and  strained  analogies  placed  them  under  tba 
categories  of  old  terms.  In  China  no  distinction  is  drawn 
between  criminal  and  civil  law,  between  actions  m  rem  and 
actions  in  personam,  nor  yet  between  realty  and  personalty. 
To  make  still  plainer  what  I  have  said,  I  may  mention  that 
all  Chinese  Li  with  regard  to  registration,  and  enrolment  of 
the  people,  personal  state  service,  ownership  and  transfer  of 
land,  mortgages,  marriages,  currency,  inland  revenue,  debt*^ 
trusts,  markets,  brokers,  contracts,  succession,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
all  placed  under  Iltt  lu  fo  '  part  of  code  for  regulating  hoose- 
holds.'  Again,  the  internal  opium  trade,  growth  of  the  poppy, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  regulated  by  Li  placed  under  the  portion  of 
the  code  headed  "  Code  against  leaving  the  jurisdiction  and 
fitting-out  vessels  contrary  to  regulation." 

6th.  Land  is  largely  held  in  China,  not  as  the  property  of 
the  individual,  but  as  the  property  of  the  household,  of  the 
farail)',  or  of  the  village  community.  Villages  are  some- 
times composed  of  one  family,  and  sometimes  of  two  or  more 
families  combined.  We  find  traces  of  similar  land  tenure, 
notably  in  India.  In  Russia  the  '  tnir'  system  may  be  a 
development  of  similar  tenure.  In  China  there  is  no  period- 
ical distribution.  Individual  ownership  in  China  has  not 
arisen  by  individual  occupation  of  land.  Sir  H.  Maine  points 
out  traces  of  primitive  tenure  of  land  in  common  both  in 
England  and  Germany  in  the  three-fold  division  of  land  into 
a,  the  village  merk,  b,  the  arable  merk,  c.  the  common  merk. 
Chinese  law  is  not  rich  in  distinctions,  yet  a  somewhat 
similar  division  may  be  traced  in  a.  the  Chtcangti,  land  with 
houses  ^  b,  the  T'ien,  arablo  land  ;  c.  the  Shanti,  hill  land. 
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n.  ITouse  land  in  China  is  generally  the  property  of  an 
individual,  or  at  all  events  of  a  household.  The  buildings  on 
house  land  are,  as  far  as  one  can  apply  English  law  terms  in 
Cliinese  matters,  personal  chattels ;  the  t-enant  often  pays 
two  rents,  one  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  the  other  to  the 
owner  of  the  house.  On  determination  of  a  lease  of  land, 
the  houses  on  it  can  be  removed.  The  purchase  of  land  does 
not  include  buildings  thereon  erected.  It  is  customary  on 
purchasing  land  to  pay  separately  for  the  buildings,  or  for 
the  cost  of  their  removal.  When  Europeans  buy  land  of 
natives,  the  native  vendor  indemnifies  the  owners  of  the 
houses. 

b.  T'ieit.  Much  of  arable  ground  is  held  generally  by  a 
chia,  in  common  with  a  custom  ordering  rotation  of  crops. 

c.  Hill  lands  are  often  exactly  in  the  same  position  as 
the  common  merk,  held  in  common  by  the  village,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have  right  of  pasture  and  of  gather- 
ing fuel. 

Whore  individual  ownership  of  land  exists  in  China  it  is 
entirely  of  inodern  origin,  the  circumstances  giving  rise  to  it 
having  been  various.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  fraud 
of  adults  to  the  prejudice  of  minors  and  females,  buying  up 
the  interest  of  improvident  members  of  the  family ;  and  still 
more  recently,  where  population  had  increased,  recovery  with 
hired  labourers  of  land  from  the  sea  and  rivers;  this,  how- 
ever, has  generally  been  done  by  families  and  villages  more 
than  by  individuals,  and  still  more  rarely  by  reclaiming  lands 
lying  waste  and  deserted  by  cause  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine.  These  waste  lands  properly  revert  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  generally  granted  them  to  villages  formed 
of  disbanded  soldiers,  banished  criminals,  families  of  rebels 
whom  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  separate  from  other  families 
of  rebels,  vagrants,  and  outcasts  who  have  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence, etc.  In  the  course  of  a  ievr  decades,  these  villages 
are  hardl}'-  distinguishable  from  other  villages.  Mr.  Baber 
has  remarked  as  quite  exceptional  the  comparative  absence  of 
such  villages  in  Western  Szecbuan.  There  it  appears  at  the 
present  time  families  keep  more  separate  in  farms,  and  do 
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not  congregate  so  much  into  villagea  as  is  tHe  case  in  the  rest 
of  China. 

Speaking  loosely,  one  may  say  in  Europe  the  village  oierfc 
has  entirely  become  the  property  of  individuals,  in  China  it 
has  almost  entirely  done  so.  In  Europe,  excluding  Bosdft, 
the  arable  merk  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  be  held  in 
common,  in  China  it  has  not  half  done  so.  In  Englanil 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  inclosed  most  of  the  comnion 
merk,  In.  China  the  redundancy  of  the  population  Las 
generally  caused  all  ground  capable  of  being  made  into 
arable  land  to  be  devoted  to  cereals  ;  but  Tillages  and 
families,  and  not  individuals,  have  generally  appropriated 
the  commons, 

China  is  now  showing  a  tendency  to  change  the  tenure  of 
land  from  commonality  to  individuality,  but  this  tendencr  is 
checked  by  the  Government.  1st.  By  rendering  it  penal  for 
families  to  divide  their  lands  among  the  individual  members, 
except  with  the  consent  of  all  such  members.  2nd.  Br 
charging  a  high  fee  for  registering  transfer — about  12}  per 
cent,  on  purchase  money. 

The  last  remark  I  have  to  make  is,  the  curious  custom  in 
the  Brehon  law  of  the  literary  foster  parent  seems  to  have  ito 
counterpart  in  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  Chinese  estima- 
tion. I  have  not  come  across  any  written  Chinese  law  tixin^ 
the  status  of  a  teacher  resident  in  the  family,  but  from  notices 
of  the  custom  to  be  met  with  in  Chinese  novels  and  in  real  life, 
and  from  information  I  have  received  from  native  acquaint' 
ances,  I  can  state  that  the  teacher,  even  when  a  young  lady 
is  his  pupil,  is  often  a  young  man ;  the  teacher  is,  however, 
considered  as  a  second  father  to  his  pupil,  and  cannot  there* 
fore  marry  her,  nor  yet,  I  believe,  the  sister  of  hia  pupil. 
Further,  he  is  considered  as  a  brother  by  the  father  and 
mother  of  his  pupil.  This  rule,  however,  seems  only  to 
apply  to  the  teacher  domiciled  in  the  house  of  the  pupil, 
and  not  to  the  ordinary  school-master ;  though  to  the  latter 
is  given  the  same  title,  Seen  sang,  or  the  still  more  respectful 
title  She/u. 

I  know  of  nothing  similar  in  countries  under  the  influence 
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of  Borann  Law.  The  curtailment  of  eonnnhlum  with  re- 
gard to  god-paronts  seems  to  have  had  an  entirely  different 
origin.  The  practice  of  god-parents  in  Europe  may  have 
arisen  from  the  inabih'ty  of  a  minor  in  Rome  entering  into  a 
contract,  except  by  means  of  a  surety  who  answered  for  him. 
To  the  question,  "  Spordc8  ne  P  "  the  surety  would  reply. 
"  Spondeo."  If  my  surmise  is  correct,  the  word  "  sponsor  " 
would  be  necessarily  the  term  for  god-parent. 

Nofe. — -I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Sir  R.  Alcock  for 
bringing  into  clear  relief  several  salient  points  with  regard 
to  the  Chinese  legal  aj'stem. 

1st.  Tlie  apparent  absence  of  criminal  law.  Sir  H,  Maine 
has  observed  that  progress  is  from  Status  to  Contract.  It  is 
only  when  nations  are  somewhat  advanced  along  this  path 
that  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  civil  and  criminal  law. 
The  Chinese  are  in  too  primitive  a  stage  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion. All  their  laws,  which  tee  should  call  civil,  are  to  be 
found  under  that  portion  ol'  the  criminal  code  called  Hit  In, 
hitherto  translated  "  fiscal  laws,"  but  which  proj>erly  means 
"  code  for  regulating  households." 

2  "Absence  of  advocates  in  pleadings,"  "the  legal  profes- 
sion being  represented  by  secretaries  attached  to  mandarins 
vilio  perform  both  executive  and  judicial  functions."  Sir  H. 
Maine  has  indicated  the  origin  of  paid  advocates,  who  were 
BO  leading  a  feature  of  la ter^  Roman  society.  In  Europe  the 
use  of  paid  advocates  seems  to  have  increased  aa  the  Roman 
law  gradually  replaced  the  national  custom  law.  Sir  H. 
Maine  has  also  pointed  out  how  gradual  has  been  the  separa- 
tion of  executive  and  judicial  functions.  The  status  of  legal 
secretaries  attached  to  executive  officers  in  China  is  most 
interesting,  as  showing  a  primitive  stage  of  progress  towards 
drawing  a  distinction  between  the  executive  and  judicial. 

3rd.  The  mandarins  decide  cases  without  being  fettered 
with  tlie  letter  of  the  law.  Sir  II.  Maine  has  pointed  out 
■the  elasticity  of  the  Indian  and  other  primitive  judicial 
systems,  compared  with  the  rigid  uniformity  of  our  own, 
and  has  shown  thot  customs  in  India,  which  were  in  a  transi- 
tional stage,  have  become  fixed  and  rigid  by  our  system  of 
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strict  adherence  to  law  and  precedent,  which  under  the 
lazer  decisions  of  native  rulers  woold  have  been  subject  to 
gradual  changes  and  modifications. 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  in  his  brief  remarks  after  I  had 
read  this  paper,  cited  the  three  points  in  the  Chinese  sjstem 
which  are  probably  of  the  greatest  into^st  to  students  of 
comparative  jurisprudence : — 

1.  Austin  and  Bentham's  Theory  of  Law  being  resolved 
into  command  of  Law  given,  not  good  in  China. 

2.  No  traces  in  China  of  Family  being  more  modem  than 
Tribe.  All  evidence  being  in  the  opposite  direction ;  Tribe 
being  the  development  of  Family.     (Hozley  and  Spencer.) 

3.  Individual  property  in  land  did  not  arise  in  China  by 
occupation.     (J.  S.  MilL) 
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Art.  IX.—T/te  Oldest  Book  of  the  Chinese  {the  Yh-King) 
and  its  Authors  {Continued).  By  Terrien  de 
LaCouperie,  M.R.A.S. 


V. — The  Native  Interpretations. 

42.  The  possibility  of  understanding  certain  parts  of  the 
Yh-Ki)ig,  such  as  the  ethnological  chapters  and  the  legendary 
ballads,  led  early  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of  these 
documents  could  be  currently  read  and  interpreted.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  hexagrams'  were  attached  to  them 
merely  as  a  system  of  numerical  classification  to  keep  tliem 
in  proper  order;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  antiquity  of 
these  obscure  documents,  and  the  tradition  that  they  con- 
tained a  treasure  of  ancient  wisdom,  first  led  to  their  use  as 
fateful  and  prophetic  sentences,  in  which  some  glimmer  of 
meaning  was  detected  or  surmised,  and  that  the  hexngrama 
were  then  applied  to  them  for  the  purposes  of  divination. 

The  attempt  to  explain  these  old  fragments  began  early, 
and  has  been  continued  by  a  host  of  scholars.  The  selection 
of  1450  works  on  the  Yh  for  the  library  of  Eien-Lang 
points  to  anything  but  unanimity  in  the  understanding  of 
the  book, 

43.  The  profound  modifications  which  were  introduced  by 
Wen  Wang,  in  his  transcription  of  the  old  text,  are  attested 
by  the  precise  and  exact  traditions  respecting  his  work, 
which,  we  have  quoted  above  (§§  12,  13,  14,  38,  39).     But 

I  On  the  possible  coDneiion  of  the  Kwiw  with  the  beloroancy  of  S.W,  Asia,  ths 
eight  Kwas  of  Fuh-hi  uiid  the  eight  arrows  of  Moxduk,  see  riiy  Early  h'ulory  of 
Ckinae  eiviliattion,  p.  29-30. 
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toe  method  he  pursued  in  his  treatment  of  the  text,  and  moce 
markedly  still  in  the  explanations  {Tuan)  he  appended  to 
each  chapter,  is  made  clearer  to  us  by  the  work  of  later 
oommcntators.  The  book  itself,  as  it  stands  now,  bean 
■obvious  traces  of  many  discrepancies  of  views,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

"Wen  "Wang  meditated  upon  the  old  sets  of  words  ap- 
pended to  each  leading  character,  title  or  subject  of  each 
chapter,  and  modified  some  of  these  characters  to  suit  his 
fanciful  interpretation  of  the  context  or  sequd.  He  worked 
liard  to  make  something  of  them  and  to  accommodate  them 
at  all  risks  to  some  sort  of  signification.  He  expanded 
them  so  as  to  fill  up  the  seven  lines  he  wanted  for  each 
chapter,  and  he  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  added  more 
than  the  prognosticating  words,  when  his  materials  were  not 
sufficient.  "When  the  primitive  text  at  his  disposal  was  too 
short  for  his  purpose,  the  same  meanings  are  severally 
re]>catcd ;  but  when  the  contrary  happens,  the  meanings 
are  piled  up  one  after  the  other,  with  an  attempt  to  make 
out  some  kind  of  sense,  which  is  necessarily  brc^en  and  dis- 
connected ;  except  in  a  few  cases  where,  either  by  chance  or 
by  ability  in  modifying  the  characters  by  their  homonymi 
ur  synonyms,  some  kind  of  connected  meaning  has  beeo 
obtained.  It  should  be  observed,  with  reference  to  those 
chapters  which  are  mere  lists  of  meanings,  that  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  made  it  an  easier  task  to  force  a  general 
internal  connexion  upon  them,  because  of  the  occasional  rela* 
tion  of  the  meanings,  primitive  or  derived. 

44.  "Wen  "Wang  has  arranged  the  Yh  documents,  exchanging 
characters,  sometimes  for  their  homonyms,  sometimes  for 
their  synonyms ;  be  has  displaced  some  in  order  to  give  the 
prominence  to  characters  which  could  be  taken  as  foreteUing 
words ;  and  of  such  words  he  has  interpolated  not  a  few.  He 
has  ingeniously  tried  to  give  to  the  whole  of  every  chapter  an 
appearance  of  relation  to  the  special  symbolic  meanings 
attributed  to  each  of  the  two  trigrams  composing  the 
hexagram,  and,  in  so  doing,  has  led  the  way  for  subsequent 
commentators,  among  whom  his  son  Tan  holds  a  promineat 
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place.  He  hag  written  the  Twan,  which  may  b©  taken  as 
a  justification  of  the  text  as  amended  by  him,  and  wliich 
gives  hints  on  the  symbolism  he  thought  was  embodied  in 
the  hexagrams. 

45.  If  Wen  Wang  had  actually  evolved  from  his  brain  all 
these  incongruous  and  more  or  leas  disconnected  words,  we 
might  conclude  that  his  confinement  in  Yu-li  had  seriously 
affected  his  mental  power,  since,  if  we  take  all  the  chapters 
for  a  genuine  text,  it  is  just  such  a  composition  as  might  have 
emanated  from  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  only  possibility  of 
avoiding  such  a  conclusion  is  to  admit,  what  is  shown  by 
various  kinds  of  evidence,  that  he  could  not  lielp  using  sets 
of  characters  and  meanings  framed  a  long  time  beforehand 
for  each  chapter,  and  that  be  did  his  beat  with  them.^ 

4fi.  The  Yh-Kiug,  with  the  Five  commentaries,  as  arranged 
by  Confucius,  was  handed  down  by  one  of  the  disciples  of 
the  Sage,  called  Shang  Kin'-  "^  ^,  and  styled  Tze  Muh  ^  yf;, 
of  whom  we  know  very  little.  Was  it  he  who  embodied 
into  two  of  the  wings  the  quotations  of  Confucius'  words, 
or  was  it  Pnh  Shang  [^  1^,  styled  Tze  Ilia  ^  ^,  another  of 
the  disciples  of  the  Sage,  who  is  said  to  have  written  on 
the  Yh  a  commentary  in  eleven  books  ?  ^  The  Records  of  the 
Former  Hai)  Dynasty^  report  that  the  Yh  was  commented  on 
during  the  Civil  war  period  by  numerous  schools,  but  in  fact 
we  have  only  the  names  of  those  of  the  Han  period.  The 
next    most    important    commentary   seems  ^    to    have    been 


<  Cha  Cben  ^  ^  has  remarked  {Han  Kit»  Lui  Ban,  E.  195,  f.  \hv.),  that 
Wen  Wang  made  tho  Th  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Kwos  j^  ^  JJjJ  ^ 
compose  the  flrst,  and  that  ^  "^  ^  ^  compysc  the  second  book.  These 
Kwiw,  which  are  the  eight  primitive  ones,  are  cliissifiod  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment as  Nob.  I,  2,  29,  and  aO,  in  the  fiwt  hook,  and  Sa,  58,  61,  and  67,  in  the 
8(>oond.  Should  any  additional  proofit  be  neceMiiry  to  show  that  the  inoreane  of  8 
to  (H  was  made  proriuasly  to  Wen  Wang,  this  anomaly  of  arrangement  would 
be  one. 

>  On  Shang  Eiu,  see  Ttim  Uan  Shu,  E.  88. 

'  Puh  Shang,  born  507  B.C.,  was  yet  living  in  406  b.c,  and  then  presented 
copies  of  some  of  the  Classical  Books  to  the  prince  Wun  of  Wei.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  scholar  extenufely  read  and  exact,  but  without  great  comprehension 
of  mind.     See  Legge,  Ckin.  VInu.  vol.  i.  proleg.  p.  118,  on  i'uh  Shang. 

*  .See  the  chapters  on  Literature,  K.  30,  f,  1. 

»  See  the  ^    i^    JE   Jl- 
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that  of  Tien  Ho  51  fti'  the  great  officer  -^  ^  wbo,  in 
379  B.C.,  founded  the  aecoud  dynasty  of  rulers  of  the  suie 
of  Ts'i. 

Many  other  scholars  and  commentatora  are  known  to  harj 
worked  on  the  Th  during  the  centuries  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  the  names  of 
many  and  the  works  of  a  few  are  not  yet  altogether  for» 
gotten.  They  are  reputed,  by  the  later  interpreters  who 
maintain  their  own  explanations,  to  have  been  uniformly 
in  error. 

47.  When  during  the  Ts'in  dynasty  the  books  were  burnt 
(b.c.  213-312),  the  Yh  being  a  book  employed  for  divination 
was  preserved.  This  is  expressly  stated  by  Pan  K'a  in  his 
Records  of  the  {Former)  Han  dijnastij  (section  of  Literature), 
where  he  reproduces  the  famous  catalogue  corapiled  in  the 
last  years  preceding  the  Christian  era,  by  Lin  Hiang,  Lia 
Hin  and  others,  of  all  the  books  gathered  for  the  Imperial 
Library.  Wo  reproduce  from  this  catalogue  the  list  con- 
cerning the  Yh-King,  as  follows  : 

Yh-King;  12  sections  (from)  She  jjl^,  Mong  ^,  Lfatig  Kin 

§^  £  3  schools.     (Se  Ku  says :  The  upper  and 

lower  parts  of  the  classic  and   the  ten   wingv, 

namely  12  sections  in  all  *) 
Yh'8   tradition   ^   (from)    Cfiou   She    ^    J^ ;    2  sections. 

(Grandson  o(  Fit  Wang  ^  J  Jp..») 

Ftih  She  55  J£,  2  sections.     (A  native  of  Jn 

^  called  Ftth  Kimug  ^  ^.) 

Yang  She  |§  ^,  2  sections.     (Named  Ho, 

styled  Shu-yuen  ^  ^  M.  7C.  nativeof  CAe-cAifo» 
■jif  Jll|  Shan-tung.') 

'  See  on  Ti$n  Ho,  Mayers  C.R.M ,  part  i.  n.  719. 

*  Thii  u  the  Imporial  capr,  revised  as  said  above  by  Lin-IIiang. 

*  PanthiiT,  toe,  cit.,  -wbo  quotes  three  of  those  works,  says  of  this  second  :  "  L» 
Th-King  avec  lea  explicatiaiu  de  "Wen  Wang  ct  de  Tcbrfou  Koiin^  en  doux  li»rw, 
i«l  qii'il  8ub«iste  enoore  de  tios  joum."  There  are  sereml  mistjikes  in  tht'ee  «taie- 
ments.  The  Chinem  text  says  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  Chau  t!>be.  in  whua«  iuud* 
be  finda  a  reference  to  Wen  Wang  and  Choa  Knng,  was  a  literate  of  tba  Hn 
period. 

*  I'robnbly  so  eallwl  from  Him-  Tanii,  the  capital  of  the  Ts'in,  the  arcfaivea  of 
which  were  saved  by  Siao  Ho,  who  died  B.C.  193,  whose  full  name  ia  girea  in  the 
note.  See  on  him,  Mayer's  Chitittt  Rrader't  MantuU,  B.  678,  601,  and  Chitm* 
CloMnct,  edit.  Legge,  Tol.  i,  Troleg,  p.  118. 
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Ts'ai  Kitng  ^  ^,  2  sections.    (Native  of  "Wei 

1^,  grandson  of  She  Chht  Wang  ^  )«)  J.) 

Hftn  She  ^  J^,  2  sections.     (Named  Ing  ^}) 

Wang    She    J    J^i   2^   Bections.      (Named 

Ttmg  f^.) 

— •  Tiug  She  "X  S,  2  sections.  (Named  Ktc'an, 
styled  Tze,  ^  ^  ^,  native  of  Siung  Liang.) 

Ki(    Wu  Tze  -^   ^  ^,  18  sections.     (From 

?   ^  to  tE:  "F  taught  the  Yn  and  Yang  of  the 

— -  S^»refiVrt»'«^  Right- path  Precepts  fit.  ]§  '^  ||l|, 
2  sections.  {Htrai  Nan  Wang  facilitated  the  re- 
searches and  explanations  of  the  Th,  and  nine 
men  studied  the  rules  of  the  nine  masters.) 

-  Old  Miscellanies  ]^  ||,  80  sections. 

Discriminations   of  Miscellaneous  calamities 

^  ff^  H,  35  section  a. 

™  'Spiritual  gyration'  jf^  $|,  5  sections  and 
one  Map. 

-  Mhig  She  and  King  Fang*  :afe  J^  ^  M»  ^^ 
sections. 

id.  id.  G6  sections. 

-  Luh  ch'ung  tsitng  Uoh  shwoh  M.%  ^  ^  Wi' 


3  sections. 

King  «he  ha  kia  "J^^  ^  ^  ^ ,  \2  sections. 

'■ —  Various  extracts  (from)  She,  Moug  and  Liang 

Kin  ^  ^  %^i^  ^,  each  2  sections. 
Altogether  13  schools  and  294  sections. 
In  the  chapter  on  divination  of  the  "  Catalogue  "  of  Liu 


^  Prnbably  Tbu  Tng,  who  died  ».c.  131.  8c«  on  this  officer,  Mayer's  Manual, 
part  i.  n.  678. 

-  From  57  to  9  ii.c.  As  there  is  no  other  indication,  we  must  t«ko  the  cyclical 
charucters  u  indicatiag-  the  Dearest  p«ri(xl  from  the  nuthor'.i  conipihitiou— pt-rhaps 
that  Kii  tyu  Tte  '\a  to  be  tnuLslated  The  U!d  Five  Mauler:  The  statement  Lt  very 
important  for  the  history  of  the  Th  uoroineatarius,  even  wheu  n  diffbrent  viuw  u 
niaititai&ed,  as  in  {^    SI   ^    ^  ,  E.  )»2.  f.  19. 

'  Or  Liu  Ngaii,  who  died  B.C.  122.     See  Mayer's  Manual,  part  i   n.  412. 

•  On  King  Faug,  philoso])h(jr  aud  astronomer,  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  we 
Mayer's  V.B.M.  part  i.  n.  2;o.  Jn  the  list  ot  1690  work*  given  u  references 
by  the  compilers  of  the  CyclopuJia  Tni-Htig  Yit  Lan,  eight  works  cotinected  with 
the  YK  ODO  diriaation  are  by  or  on  King  Fang. 
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Hiang  and  Liu  Yn,  there  are  several  titles  of  books  on  the 
Changes,  as  follows : — 

jg  ^,  38  Kiuen.— j^  ^  BJ}  ±,  26  K.— 1^  ^  Bl  A 
^  E.  50  K.-;^  ^m$><  23  K.-i:  .^  ^  E.  y<>  K.-tt 
g|  ®C  ^  -g  til,  23  K.-ft  :S  i,  :^.  71  K.-^  ih  A  A- 

48.  At  the  time  that  the  Han  dynasty  rose  to  power,  the 
explanations  of  Tien  JIo  B3  ^  were  still  followed.  Down 
to  the  datc9  of  the  Emperors  Siian  ^  (73-48  B.C.)  and  Jm/h 
yQ  (48-32  B.C.),  the    Yh  was  commented  on  by  S/te  Ch'ou 

W.  IS.  -Vo"i?  -^^'  :£  %  ^''a"/7  ^'«  ^  £  in  t^e  official 
literary  schools,  and  by  Fei  chi  ^  ii[,  57/)(/  Fany  ^  ^  and 
JTffO  "^.^  Among  the  people  Lin-IIiang  took  the  Itnperiftl 
Kti-H-cn  -^  3SC  *^-st  of  ^^1^  Yh-King,  and  collated  it  with  the 
editions  of  She,  Mung  and  Liang  Kin;  occasionally  he  omitted 
passages  which  did  not  exist  (in  the  olden  text),  or  which 
were  faahy,  and  restored  otliers  which  had  boon  lost.  But 
Fei^a  edition  ^  was  identical  with  the  Ku-tcen,^  and  this 
Bcholar  had  studied  the  Yh  of  T'ten  Mo,  which  with  the 
commentaries  formed  twelve  pieii.  So  had  done  She,  2long, 
Liang  and  Tnu  Tung,  but  without  following  the  very  worda 
of  jT'/Vh  no's  commentary.' 

49.  Yang  Hiung  (b.c.  53-a.d.  18),  the  author  of  the 
famous  Vocabulary  of  Diahds  -jf  ~^,  wrote  the  T^ai  hufn 
King  ;-J;  ^  ^J'  professedly  in  elucidation  of  the  Yh-King, 


^  The  text  of  Van  Kn  gives  only  the  namos  aa  8h«,  Miing,  and  Liang  Eio,  bat 
we  complete  them  from  the  JJ5)    ^    IE   ^  '"  Tm-Ping-yv-lan,  K.  (JOt>,  1  t. 

'  The  lilt*  French  sinolopst,  0. 1'liuiliier,  jKissessed  in  his  ownlihrary  an  edition 
of  the  Ku-wen  text  of  the  Yh,  printed  in  1596,  under  the  title  J£)  ^  ^  ^  "j!^  '^ 
in  2  pieft.  His  valuable  library  having  been  broken  up  ami  disiRTsj'^l  tvery  wnenr, 
1  have  been  unablo  to  tind  tiiis  book.  We  have  to  regret  that  Pautliier  could 
not  fellow  his  scheme  of  publishing  it  in  faesimile.  And  so,  too,  we  hare  to 
regret  that  he  han  nut  given  Bomeurbere  a  description  of  it.  He  only  sajs  that  it 
WM  the  text  of  Fei-ehi  (probably  j^  '^}.  Should  tbii  edition,  be  genuine, 
it  would  be  of  inimeniM!  importance  for  onr  studies.  Vid.  I'autbier,  Jotamtl 
Aiiatiguf,  S^t.-Oct.  18G7,  p.  238,  and  Avril-Mai,  1868,  p.  363. 

'  Pautbicr  [Joiimot  Aiiatujiie,  Stpt.-Oct.,  1S67,  pp.  23rt-238)  haft  misuniiir* 
stood  all  th«r  possages.  He  has  mistaken  :  1°.  the  nnnip«  of  the  two  Kmpcron 
Siien  and  Yuen  for  the  name  of  a  eommeiitnter  who  never  existed  ;  2''.  The 
luuno  of  Mbng,  a  eommcDtator  of  the  lirst  century  li.c,  for  tlie  name  of  Meneina) 
3'.  be  hu  made  of  Liang-Kiu.  also  a  commentator  of  the  Han  period,  two  mon; 
taking  Ltang  ai  Koh  Liang  and  Kin  aa  Confncius. 

»  His  book  in  the  Tai-Ping-^ti-Uin,  i»  quoted  M  ®    (Jjl   ^    iC   X    8I« 
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"but  it  is  considered  almost  as  obscure  as  the  original  classic. 
His  views  were  upheld  by  Sc-Ma  Kicang  (a.d.  1009-1086), 
and  in  reoeDt  times  by  Tsiao-Yuen-hi,  but,  after  all,  the  result 
is  unsatisfactory.' 

The  application  of  the  old  theory  of  the  two  principles, 
Yh  and  Yang,  Obscurity  and  Light,  Female  and  Mule 
acti\ntie8  in  Nature  (which  has  been  lately  carried  through 
the  whole  FA  by  Canon  ilacClatchic  in  his  Euglish  version), 
had  been  made  to  the  Yh-King  dui-ing  the  first  century  B.C., 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  catalogue  of  Lin  Iliang.^ 

Another  celebrated  commentary  of  the  Han  period  was 
written  by  Tsiao  Kan  ^^  ^  .^ 

50.  Almost  everj'thing  has  been  sought  for  in  the  Yh,  inas- 
much a.s  the  unintelligibility  of  the  text  was  an  asylum  for  any 
freak  of  imagination.  As  early  as  the  niiddlo  of  tho  second 
century  n.o.  the  Yh  was  connected  with  alchemy.*  The 
earliest  work  now  extant  on  the  practice  of  ulcbemy,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  A.  Wylie,  is  the  T«an  t'ung  K'i  i^  [^  ^,  from 
the  hand  of  Wei  Peh-yang  |^  f^  ^.^  This  writer 
professes  to  discover  the  occult  science  hidden  in  the 
mysterious  symbols  of  tho  Yh-Kiiirjt  but  his  book  and  his 
doctrine  have  been  by  common  consent  discarded  by  the 
literati.  Many  commentaries  have  been  written  on  this 
treatise,  the  moat  important  being  under  the  Tang,  the  Sung 
and  the  Yuen  dynasties.' 

Kicoh  P'oh  (a.d.  276-324),  a  famous  scholar,  commentator 
and  expositor  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Taoist  transcendentalism, 
also  ventured  an  explanation  of  the  Y/t-KingJ 

Tlie  charnctpr  T[|  is  for  ^,  because  the  latter  being  tlio  perBonal  nmne  of  the 
Emperor  K'nug  ili,  forbidden  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor,  was  still  left 
aside  at  the  lime  of  the  reprint  of  the  Cyclopedia. 
'    Vid.  Wylio,  Xotei  on  Chineie  Litetalure,  p.  69. 

*  Others  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Platli,  I'vJier  dit  SatHmlunir  Chinetiacher 
Werkt  dtr  StaatstibUofhek  am  dtr  Zeit  dtr  D.  Han  und  n'ei.  Miinuhen,  1868, 
8to.  pp.  4,  5. 

*  (Ju  this  philosopher  tid.  Mayer'a  Chinese  Seailer't  Manual,  n.  839. 

*  Muuy  are  indicated  in  Matwiinlin,  n^en  hien  tuny  K'ao,  K.  17'). 

'  In  the  Tai-PiHg-t/u-lan  it  is  ({noted  under  the  title  of  ^  ^  Tt'aH  t'ung 
K'i.  which  is  tho  name  given  by  the  commentator  P'ang  lliuii  of  tho  Tang 
pericul. 

'  For  more  details  Vid.  "Wvlie,  A'oUt  on  Chinete  literature,  p.  173. 

' ri-i-m m^  mW' 
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51.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Wei  dynastj-  ^  (220-26.5 
A.D.)  the  doctrines  of  She-Ch'oti  and  Mong-Hi  had  schwU 
and  were  discussed.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Western  Tsin 
!§■  ^  (265-313  A.D.)  the  schools  of  Liang  Kin,  She  Cftim 
and  Kao  disappear  ; '  those  of  Miing-Hi  and  King-Fang  were 
still  known  by  their  books,  but  they  were  no  longer  taught 
The  teachings  of  FH-chi  were  commented  upon  by  Chang' 
Si'"»  %  ^  (a.u-  127-200),^  under  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty, 
and  later  oa  by  Wang-Pi  ^  %  (a.d.  226-249),'  under  the 
Wei  dynasty.  The  latter  wiis  a  scholar  of  high  repute,  and 
deeply  versed  in  the  mystic  lore  of  the  Yh-King  ;*  notwith- 
standing the  early  age  (24)  at  which  he  died,  his  erudition 
was  such  as  to  cause  him  to  be  looked  upon  in  subsequejit 
ages  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  philosophy  of  divination. 

62.  The  theories  of  Wmig-Pi  on  the  subject  remained 
unchallenged  until  the  period  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  when 
a  fresh  school  was  founded  by  Chen-Hi-I  ^  ^  ^  or 
Ch'eu-Tw'an  ^  ^  (who  died  about  a.d.  920).*  This  cele- 
brated Taoist  philosopher  and  recluse  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  arts  of  alchemy  and  the  occult  philosophy 
of  the  Yh-King,  He  is  recognized  by  Chu-IIi  as  having 
founded  the  modern  school  of  interpretation  of  the  system 
of  the  diagrams.^  But  according  to  the  compilers  of  the 
Imperial  edition,  down  to  the  time  of  Chu-Hi  or  Chu-Fu- 
tze  (1130-1200),  the  essence  of  the  Yh-King  had  not  been 
understood,  and  t«  this  great  philosopher  is  attributed  the 
honour  of  having  made  it  known  to  the  great  advantage  of 
his  compatriots.  The  Yh  has  been  interpreted  by  Chu-Fa» 
tze  and  his  fellow  authors  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  as  a  treatise 
on  morals,  a  directory  for  self-government  and  politics, — « 
view,  however,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Cheng  Fu» 
tze.     Though  the  great  influence  of  Chu-Hi's  commentaries 

'   Vyd.  J^   ]^    ^    ^,  reprinted  iu  the  Han  JTri  t'lung  thu  coUeotioii. 

*  Fid.  on  thu»e  two  Celebrated  scholurs,  Marui's  Chinett  R*ader't  Matiual,  nn. 
59  00(1812. 

'  ^'"'-  Jnl  ^  IE  H  >°  ^'"'  -^'''*^  y**  ^"^  ^-  ^^^' '-  2- 

*  His  book  u  entitlud  ^    |f,    H^    ^J ,  reprinted  in  tbe  Han  Wti  I'tung  tku 
collection. 

'   f'trf.  Mayer's  Chineti  Miadtr't  Manual,  p.  246. 

*  Tirf.  M«jer,  ibid. 
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on  the  other  clnssics,  ami  the  just  recognition  of  Tiis  services 
to  Chinese  literature,  have  given  to  his  views  an  undeserved 
repute,  and  have  rather  overshadowed  the  other  systems  of  in- 
terjireting  the  Y/i,  the  latter  have  by  no  means  been  silenced. 

-53.  Writers  of  the  present  dynasty,  such  as  IIwci-T'ing-ii, 
Changllwei-yen  and  others,  who  have  accomplished  a 
positive  advance  towards  freedom  of  thought  in  tlieir  study 
of  the  ancient  books,  have  drawn  attention  to  the  old 
interpretations  of  authors  who  lived  early  in  the  Christian  era. 
They  regard  the  Yh  rather  as  a  book  of  fate.  According  to 
them  it  foreshadows  the  changes  of  the  physical  universe  and 
of  human  affairs.  It  is  the  record  of  the  unseen  destiny  that 
controls  the  prosperity  and  decay  which  belong  to  all 
beings  and  things.  Its  symbols  are  of  so  general  a  kind  that 
thej'  admit  of  various  appliwitions  ;  but  the  most  distinctly 
marked  of  these  applications  are  to  the  accession  of  aa 
emperor  to  the  throne,  and  the  distinction  between  the  good 
and  noble-minded  man  and  one  who  possesses  the  opposite 
qualities.  Theae  more  ancient  critics  lived  very  near  the 
time  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  and  are  therefore  con- 
sidered to  liave  been  in  a  better  position  for  ascertaining  the 
real  meaning  of  the  book  than  later  scholars.  Some  of 
them  were  Taoists,  to  which  religion  the  huppy  obscurity  of 
this  book  accomraodatea  itself  as  well  as  to  the  Confucian.^ 

64.  These  few  sketches  (g§  42-63)  are  far  from  conveying  to 
the  reader's  mind  an  idea  of  the  multiplicity  and  variety 
of  the  native  interpretations  of  the  Yh-King.  It  would 
be  an  immense  task,  far  bej'ond  the  scope  of  tho  present 
pages,  to  quote  even  the  bare  names  of  all  those  who, 
in  China,  have  laboured  on  the  mysterioua  book.  There  ia 
scarcely  any  of  the  commentators  of  the  Classics  who  haa 
not  endeavoured  to  propose  new  explanations  on  tho  whole 
or  in  details.  Such  is  their  number  that  in  the  last  century 
(1772-1790),  wheii  the  great  catalogue  for  the  library  of 
the  Emperor  Eiea-Lung  was  drawn  up,  no  less  than  fourteen 

'  For  part  of  this  section  see  Dr.  Edking,  On  the  Prrttnt  State  of  Scitttce,  Litern- 
ture,  and  Liteiary  Griticiim  in  China,  rtprinttvl  from  the  Narth  China  Herald  of 
March,  18o7,iii  Tht  Chineie  and  Japanmt  Erpot\tori/,  Loudon,  1864,  8ro.  pp.  29, 
82,  63-69  ;  of.  p.  67. 
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hundred  aod  fiftj  different  worls  on  the  Yh  were  nleeted 
for  that  purpose.  How  many  more  were  forgotten,  di- 
liberatelj  rejected  or  lost  altogether ! 

No  less  than  nineteen  acholars  of  high  repute  for  thm 
oommentariefl  or  studies  of  the  Th  have  had  their  (ablet* 
erected  in  the  Temple  of  CoDfucios.^  These  tablets  ate 
divided  into  four  classes,  viz. :  4  Aasociates,  12  Men  oC 
Genius,  79  Former  Worthies,  66  Former  Scholars.  Amoof 
the  12  Men  of  Genius,  the  last  is  Cha  Hi  (1130-1200),  tb 
celebrated  commentator,  author  of  fire  works  on  the  Yh,  aad 
of  whom  I  spoke  above.  Among  the  79  Former  Worthies, 
the  9th  is  Shang  Eiu  (bom  523  B.C.),  above  quoted ;  the  7otb, 
Chou  Tan-i  (1017-1073) ;  the  76th,  Chang  Tsai  (1020-1076); 
the  78th,  Ch'eng-I  (1033-1107),  author  of  a  great  con- 
mentary;  the  79th,  Shao  Yung  (1011-1077).  Among  lltt 
66  Former  Scholars,  the  10th  is  Tu  Tze  Ch'un  (about  fcc. 
50-A.D.  4U),  a  commentator ;  the  12th,  Ch'eng  Kang  Ch'eng 
(a.d.  127-200),  a  commentator;  the  14th,  Fan  King*  ("iaS- 
401) ;  the  18tb,  Fan  Chung-yen  (989-1052) ;  the  31sl,  Lo 
Tang>lai  (1137-1181),  author  of  a  coramentarj';  the  36th, 
Ts'ai  Ch'en  (1167-1230),  author  of  speculations  for  divination 
by  the  numbers  of  the  Yh ;  the  38th,  Wei  Liao-weng  (1 178- 
1237),  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Y/i ;  the  40th,  Wang  Pai 
(1197-1274),  author  of  a  commentary;'  the  43rd,  Chao  Fuh 
(1200-after  1251),  who  taught  the  Y/i  with  the  commentary 
on  it  by  I-chu'an;  the  44th,  Hu  Heng  (1209-1281);  the 
46th,  Wu  Ch'eng  (1247-1331),  author  of  remarks  on  the  FA; 
the  53rd,  Hii  ku  jen  (died  1485) ;  the  64th,  Ts'ai  Tsing  ( 1453- 
1508),  author  of  a  treatise  called  Y/i-King  Meng  yn  ^  i^  $  ^, 
which  is  chiefly  a  selection  of  notes  and  commentaries  with 
original  observations,  and  which,  printed  by  Imperial  order 
in  1529,  has  since  remained  a  standard  work  on  the  Yh.^   And 

^   ^  <  llcnt  book  of  T.  Watters,  A  Guide  to  thi  TeiUtt  in  a  TtmfU^ 

Qmi  /hai,  1879,  8vo. 

*  1 ....  .-...^  ^u«  oppowid  to  magic  Knd  divinntion,  and  tn  all  the  Tain  1)«r«ciei 
of  tditiiu:  he  wrote  fiereelj  ngiitut  Wuig-Pi  (nbore  cjuot^d),  who  duriog  tli« 
prwndiiig  contary  had  (track  out  a  new  tytiem  of  divination  for  the  J'A.  See  T. 
Wattm,  O.V.  p.  107. 

*  Hoe  T.  Wattcri),  O.C.  pp.  169  gnd  181. 

*  8««'  T.  Watte™,  O.C.  p.  208,  and  pp.  28,  4.5.  66,  70,  76,  79,  97,  100,  107, 
lU,  147,  lOU,  167,  180,  181,  187,  20d,  Rnd  207. 
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outside  the  temple,  in  the  "Temple  of  Ancestors  glorified  as 
Sages,"  is  the  tablet '  of  Ts'ai  Yuon-ting  (113:j-ll98),  cele- 
biated  for  bis  erudition  in  general,  and  notably  for  his  labours 
in  elucidation  of  the  text  of  the  Yh.^ 

55.  So  little  satisfaction  was  given  by  all  these  various 
schools  or  proposals  of  interpretation,  and  so  inadequate  were 
they  to  illustrate  the  few  passages  of  the  Yk  which  are  by  no 
means  obscure,  that  this  mysterious  book  is  still  avowedly 
not  understood,  and  that  we  assist,  now-a-days,  at  a  most 
curious  spectacle.^  There  are  not  a  few  Chinese  of  education, 
among  those  who  have  picked  up  some  knowledge,  in  Europe 
or  in  translations  of  P^uropean  works,  of  our  modern  suienccs, 
who  believe  openly  that  all  these  may  be  found  in  their  Y/i. 
Electricity,  steam-power,  nsfronoraical  laws,  sphericity  of  the 
earth,  etc.,  are  all,  according  to  their  views,  to  be  found  in  the 
Yh-Kitig ;  they  firmly  believe  that  these  discoveries  were 
not  ignored  by  their  sages,  who  have  embodied  them  in  their 
mysterious  classic,  of  which  they  will  be  able  to  unveil  the 
secrets  when  they  themselves  apply  to  its  study  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  modern  sciences.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
any  European  mind  to  insist  upon  the  childishness  of  such 
an  opinion.  Even  in  admitting,  what  seems  probable,  that 
the  early  leaders  of  the  Bak  people  (Po/t  sing)  were  not 
without  some  astronomical  and  mathematical  principles, 
which  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  there  ia  no  possible 
comparison  whatever  between  their  rude  notions  and  our 
sciences.  The  latter  imply  a  parallel  knowledge  of  mechanical 
and  industrial  arts  to  which  the  Chinese  have  always  been 
complete  strangers. 

'  See  T.  Witters.  O.C.  p.  252. 

*  See  Maver,  C.R.M.  part  i.  n.  754. 

'  P.  GaafiLl,  TraiU  tU  In  Chroaologit  ChinoUr,  p.  81,  write*  of  the  Yh-King 
that  "  the  ditliTeiit  parts  which  compose  this  book  ao  not  give  any  fixed  chrono- 
logy. Not  that  there  have  not  heen  Chinese  who  pretended  that  they  found  a 
chronoloey  in  the  Y-King,  and  even  in  the  eiclit  Kwa,  but  there  in  no  fnundation 
to  be  maue  in  these  Chinese  systems  of  thronology  wliioh  are  based  on  the  Y-King, 
for  thosr  persons  have  made  an  Y-King  according  to  their  own  fashion.''— Thomas 
Furgusson,  Chinete  Rtiearchtt,  Part  1.  Chintie  Chtoiiology  and  Cyelei  (Shanghai, 
18S0,  12nio.),  pp.  24-25.  This  little  book,  made  up  of  quotations,  would  have 
been  valuable,  hiid  the  author  displayed  more  diBcrimination  in  the  choice  of 
his  authors.  Simple  reviewers,  literary  essayists,  and  mere  dreamers,  are  credited 
with  the  same  autnority  as  scholars  and  specutlista. 
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VI. — The  European  Interpketations. 

56.  The  European  scholars  in  their  translations,  or 
attempts  at  translations,  have  not  yet  reached  this  \u\ 
stage.  They  arc  still  behindhand  or  strangely  in  advaam 
Many  have  written  and  speculated  on  the  Kwas,  but  Fr* 
have  iittempted  the  hard  task  and  responsibility  of  getting  op 
a  version.  Several  illustrious  Jesuits  have  translated  {i»g> 
roenta  of  the  work.  P.  PrGmare  haa  translated  the  first  two 
chapters  with  their  appendices.'  The  loth  chapter  has  heea 
translated  twice,  once  by  P.  Couplet  and  others,^  and  once  by 
the  great  P.  Visdelou.^  They  have  considered  the  heading 
m  fTien  of  this  chapter  as  the  real  one,  with  the  moaning 
humiUt<j,  and  have  translated  accordingly.  Unhappily  for  th« 
work  done,  the  genuine  object  of  the  chapter  is  ^  instead  of 
^,  so  that  all  the  interpretation  built  upon  the  latter  falk 
to  the  ground. 

57.  We  leave  entirely  aside  the  European  speculations  of 
the  Kwas  which  cover  a  large  ground,  in  almost  everj'  direc- 
tion, magic,  mystic  philosophy,  mathematics,  natural  philo- 
sophy, cosmogony,  etc.,  and  even  music.^  Cosmogony  boUa 
the  first  rank,  as  far  as  number  of  supjjorters  is  concerned, 
sucli  views  being  those  of  many  commentators;  but,  as  Dr.  J. 
Edkins  has  rightly  remarked,  there  is  no  cosmogony  in  theae 
sj  nibols  ;  and  wo  cem  say  that  there  is  no  connexion  whatever 
between  the  contents  of  the  chapters  and  the  symbolism 
attached  to  the  hexagrams.  In  our  opinion  there  is  a  con- 
nexion still  to  be  explained,  between  the  hexagrams  and  the 


'  Xo/es  rritiguet  pour  entrer  dam  rinUlUgenet  d*  V  Y'King  (Bibl.  Not.  Foaili 
Chinob,  No.  2720),  by  P.  de  Premare. 

*  In  Confiictui  Siiiarum  phiktophut,  Porig,  1687- 

I  yetiet  tu  Livrf  C/iinoi*  nmnnif  Y-Kiug,  ou  Litre  cammigne  dii  efi^HftmnnH, 
dvec  dee  notes,  by  M.  Claude  Viadi'lou,  Eveque  de  Clniidiopnlis,  in  the  Chou-Kin/, 
edit.  P.  Gauliil  (1770),  pp.  399-436.  R<>printed  in  ti.  Puuthicr's  Litma  latrii 
d*  rOruHt,  pp.  137-H9.     It  had  l)wn  written  in  1728. 

*  An  cnumtratidn  w  found  in  II.  AVuttke,  l}ie  Euittehmtg  itr  Sehrifl  {Leip 
1875,  8to.),  itp.  247,  74B,  and  in  Iltnri  Conlicr,  JiMkUfa  litttini,  vol.  i. 
046-647.     Tljo  two  wimplcte  one  nnother.     Special  papcni  or  Dottw  have 
written  by  Mtxrtini,  Leibmtz,  P.  Amiut,  De  Guignes,  J.  Klaprolb,  Abel  Retn 
St  yffartb.  W.  Schott,  G.   Pauthier,  J.  Edkins,  J.   Haus,  K.   A.  Janticaon, 
Macrlntchie,  Saint  Mnxtio,  etc.     }'id.  also  Xeunuuin,  in  /.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  18d3, 
vii.  2,  p.  144. 
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notched  sticks  of  old,  aa  expression  of  numbers  and  their  use 
iu  belomaucy. 

In  their  speculations  on  the  Kwas  and  the  appended  text, 
several  German  scholars  are  conspicuoua  for  the  special  atten- 
tion they  have  paid  to  the  matter.  We  shall  mention  the 
old  Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher,'  of  Wolfenbuttel,  in  1763,  who 
fancied  that  the  Y-King  was  nothing  else  than  a  history  of 
the  Chinese.-  Dr.  O.  Piper  {184U-5!3),  in  two  papers,^  has 
considered  it  as  the  groundwork  of  a  treatise  on  ethics  in 
connection  with  the  weak  and  strong  lines  of  the  hexagrams. 
Herr  Adolf  Heltferich  (18tJ8)  *  has  indulged  himself  in 
worthless  speculations  on  symholiam  and  linguistics  on  the 
first  thirty  chapters  of  the  Yh  ;  in  somewhat  nebulous  ex- 
planations ho  holds  that  the  Kvvas  are  the  basis  of  the 
Chinese  writing  and  are  somehuvv  connected  with  the  system 
of  the  knotted  cords  or  Guippos. 

We  shall  have  disposed  of  the  fragmentary  translations 
mentioned  in  the  work  of  P.  A.  Zottoli,  of  the  present  day 
(Nankinese  Mission),  who  has  published^  a  translation  of  a 
few  chapters  and  almost  all  the  appendices  ;  the  learned 
Jesuit  was  too  great  a  sinologist  to  translate  the  text  accord- 
ing to  the  farcical  treatment  of  many  Chinese  commentators, 
and  has  displayed  a  praiseworthy  wisdom  in  refusing  to 
translate  what  cannot  be  translated,  and  being  satisfied  with 
few  examples. 

58.  P.  Regis  and  others  have  written  on  the  whole  text 
and  commentaries  a  Latin  version''  of  great  brevity  and 
excessive  literaluess,  made  with  the  help  of  the  Manchu 
version.     They  have  considered  each  row  of  characters  as  a 

'  Lie  rerionen0H  AiUrthuuur  tier  Sinesfii  auidem  uratten  Kanoniiehtn  T-King 
unttrtuchil.  Ton  M.  Joh.  Hoinrich  Schumncher.  Wblfenbiittel,  1763,  8vo.  pp.  208. 

'    Vid.  Wottke,  Lie  £>Utt»hung  dtr  Acftii/t,  p.  247. 

'  Utter  dai  I-Kinf.  Lie  trxte  dtr  Confttciut  tcelche  tieh  a«f  die  vtrtchudnitn 
Reihtnfoigtn  den  Kwu  brzithcH  in  Zeitechrift  d.  D.  M.  0.,  1853,  vii.  pp.  187-214. 
—  Ufber  dai  l-Ktmj,  Lie  vrrmehiedeiier  Jiettumiiheile  dtt  Bwht  u.  ihrt  VniCund- 
lic/ihil,  ibid.  iii.  1849,  pp.  275-301 ;  v.  1851,  pp.  196-220. 

*  Tu>an  uiid  Iran.  Ueier  dte  EnttUhunij  dtr  Schn/ttprarht,  Fronkfurt-a-M. 
1868,  8vo.  pp.  1S4.      (/).!*  Chixetische  I-Ktn;/,  pp.  108-184). 

*  Cursiu  litteraturtt  tittgna;  tinma,  vol.  iii.  1880. 

*  I'-KiHff,  AutiquiAiiinus  Siaarum  libvr  (written  about  1736)  quem  ez  latina 
interpretatione  1*.  Kegii  kliommque  ex  Soc.  Jem  P.P.  edidit  JuJiiu  Mohl.  2 
%ol.  1834,  Stuttgoid,  8to. 
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current  text,  but  were  driven  to  render  it  in  broken  and  abort 
sentences.  They  have  accepted  bodily,  without  any  inquiry 
into  its  antiquity  and  genuineness,  the  rather  modem  tradi- 
tion attributing  the  authorship  of  the  text  to  Wen  Wang 
and  Chou  Kuug,  and  of  the  appendices  to  Confucius.  Having 
80  fettered  themselves  at  the  very  outset,  they  have  received 
as  genuine  the  few  sentences  where  allusions  to  personal 
affairs  of  Wen  Wang  have  been  supposed ;  and  this  led  them 
to  assume  that  the  text  relates  to  the  transactions  between  the 
founders  of  the  Chou  dynasty  and  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
Yn  dynasty,  and  is,  thus,  capable  of  being  historically  illus- 
trated. The  result  has  been  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
ideas  of  meanings  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
text ;  but  as  they  were  sinologists  of  great  attainments,  they 
have  given  their  views  on  the  question  of  veiled  allusions 
in  their  running  commentaries,  while  honestly  translating 
the  text  separately  word  for  word.  Their  version,  however, 
was  done  on  the  modern  Kiai-shu  text,  as  amended  and  modi- 
fied by  successive  transcriptions  in  the  manner  we  have 
pointed  out.  And  as  they  have  not  taken  into  account  the 
ancient  meanings  of  the  characters,  the  result  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  utterly  unintelligible.  The  inexactitude  of  the 
views  they  have  taken  is  exploded  by  their  version  itself.^ 

59.  The  Rev.  T.  MacClatchie,  of  Shanghai,  has  published,  in 
1876,  a  complete  English  version,  to  which  several  allusions 
are  made  in  the  present  paper.  The  learned  missionary  has 
not  made  any  inquiries  as  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
book.  He  has  not  distinguished  the  text  from  the  appendices, 
and  gives  those  which  are  intermingled  with  the  text,  as  they 
are  in  the  ordinary  Chinese  edition.  He  wanted  to  find  in 
the  Yh-King  references  to  a  cosmogony,  based  on  the  male 
and  female  principle  of  nature,  and  he  has  translated  accord- 
ingly with  Chinese  commentators.' 

>  Dr.  Legee  (Tt-King,  Preface,  p.  xv) :  "  But  tfaeir  Tenion  ii  all  bnt  vniii- 
telligible,  and  mine  (?)  was  not  less  so." 

'  A  trantlation  of  th«  Confucian  ^  ^  or  the  "  Clauit  of  Ckmtg*^^  vitkmUlt 
and  Appendix,  Shanghai,  1876,  Syq.  The  same  anthor  had  pabliahed  Ik* 
il/mboU  of  the  Yh-King  {China  Stview,  Tol.  i.  pp.  161-168) ;  limUic  IFirdtif 
(ibid.  vol.  ir.  pp.  257-261). 
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60.  M.  P.  D.  F.  Phllaatre,  who  has  acquired  during  a  long 
stay  in  the  East  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese, 
has  undertaken  a  complete  version  wliich  will  appear  in  the 
Aiinaku  du  Munie  Quitmt,  vols.  vi.  vii.  He  has  already  given, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  foretaste  of  his  views  in  his  curious  book 
called  Ln  Geiihe  du  Lantjarje  et  dn  Mystere  Antique.  Here 
we  see  that  the  Th-King  is  more  mystic  than  anything  else 
in  the  world  ;  the  speculations  of  the  most  abstruse  meta- 
physics are  not  so  deep  as  the  mysteries  embodied,  according 
to  this  writer,  in  the  Chinese  book.  The  symbolism  of 
astronomy,  electricity,  chemistry,  etc.,  is  carried  to  the 
extreme,  and  discovered  in  every  separate  and  iudividual 
consonant,  vowel  and  accent  composing  the  soaad  of  each 
Chinese  character,  rendered  in  the  Latin  alphabet  according 
to  the  French  pronunciation  and  transcription  ! 

The  following  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the  result  :^ 
" Preniifif  diagramme,  ou  Koua,  KHiEN=raisonnement  sur  (") 
le  mouvement  du  soleil  autour  do  la  terre  cause  de  conviction 
sur  (k)  r^clat  (b)  obscurci  de  la  lune  et  la  (n)  lumiere  du 
solelL"  (sic !)  I 

The  Mystkn  Antique  (P)  finds  here  its  home,  and  the 
author  thinks  that  he  can  illuminate  this  deep  abyss. 
Speculations  of  this  kind  are  beyond  the  limits  of  scientific 
research,  and  having  no  other  ground  than  the  imagination 
of  the  writer,  are  altogether  foreign  to  our  studies. 

61.  Now  we  come  to  the  English  paraphrase,  not  trans- 
lation, lately  published  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  EiiJit,  by 
Dr.  J.  Legge,  the  well-known  author  of  valuable  editions 
and  translations  (according  to  the  commentaries)  of  several 
of  the  Chinese  Classics. 

The  writer  believes  in  the  tradition  of  the  authorship  of 
the  text  by  Wen  Wang  and  Chiiu  Kung,  and  has  endeavoured 
to  justify  it,  but  as  the  two  quotations  he  gives,  upon  which 
this  assertion  rests,  have  proved  (above  §§  14,  16,  17)  not  to 
bear  this  meaning,  we  have  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  opinion 
which  he  has  failed  to  support  with  satisfactory  reasons.     He 

'  Vid.  p.  D.  F.  Philiutre,  rremitr  ttiai  lur  la  Gcni$4  du  tangafe  It  /« 
M^ttiri  Antique  (Paiu,  1879,  8to.},  p.  53. 
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rightly  refuses  to  nccept  the  part  of  this  tradition  which  cott- 
cerna  the  authorship  of  Confucius,  but  then  why  accept  the 
first  part?  In  disconnecting  the  text  from  the  commentariet, 
lis  a  necessary  preliminary  step  to  any  understanding  of  the 
book,  Dr.  Legge  follows  the  principle  we  had  maintained 
prpviously. 

With  the  prejudiced  views  of  Wen  Wang's  and  Cboo 
Kiitig's  authorship  of  the  text,  Dr.  Legge  has,  on  the  olhei 
hand,  been  strongly  impressed  by  (1)  the  moral  interpreta- 
tions of  Chu-hi ;  (2)  the  views  of  the  Han  scholars  con- 
sidering the  book  as  a  work  of  divination  ;  and  (3)  the  idea 
of  the  first  commentaries  perpetuated  by  a  long  line  of 
successors,  to  the  effect  that  the  system  of  symbolisoa  of  the 
strong  and  weak  lines  of  the  hexagram  is  followed  in  the 
sentences  of  the  text.  He  has  combined  the  vtformation,  and 
looking  all  along  for  allusions  of  these  kinds,  he  has  writtca 
an  unintelligible  paraphrase  of  each  line  of  the  text. 

G'-2.  According  to  his  views  "  the  subject-matter  of  the  text 
may  b«  briefly  represented  as  consisting  of  sixty-four  short 
essays,  enigmatically  and  symbolically  expressed,  on  import- 
ant themes,  mostly  of  a  moral,  social  and  political  character, 
and  based  on  the  same  number  of  lineal  figures,  each  made  op 
of  six  lines,  some  of  which  are  whole  and  the  others  divided."* 

These  imaginary  essays  and  their  internal  adaptation  to 
the  strong  and  weak  lines  (undivided  and  di^-ided)  must  d 
course  be  made  to  match  with  the  views  of  the  adaptator; 
and  it  is  quite  curious  to  see  how  the  simple  principle  of  the 
weak  and  strong  lines  system  is  distorted,  with  the  view 
of  making  it  correspond  to  the  guessed  meanings  of  Um 
artificial  phrases  when  they  disagree  too  obviouslr.  Socb  • 
method  is  undeserving  the  attention  of  a  man  of  connnoii 
sense ;  it  is  a  compilation  of  guesses  and  suggestions,  • 
monument  of  nonsense. 

63.  Going  through  the  interpretations  of  the  Th,  as  pn>- 
posed  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  of  which  the  late 
£nglish  paraphrase  is  a  fair  specimen,  one  cannot  fail  to  bs 

■  TU.  Lcgg«,  Tt-King,  IntroductioD,  p.  10. 
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struck  by  the  stupendous  effort  it  represents.  It  shows 
plainly  ali  that  has  been  done  by  the  tortured  minds  of  the 
Chinese,  all  the  fancies  of  their  maddeued  brains  in  their 
attempts  to  understand  what  could,  not  be  understood.  We 
do  not  know  reallj''  which  is  the  greater  wonder,  the  mar- 
vellous patience  of  a  hundred  genentlions  of  Chinamen  in 
piling  up  distorted  and  fantastic  interpretations,  and  building 
this  extraordinary  Babel  of  nonsense  and  ingenuity,  or  the 
courage  of  European  scholars  who  believe  in  it  and  present  the 
achievement  of  such  an  interpretation  as  a  bona  fide  written 
book. 

64,  The  so-called  sixty-four  essays  comprising  the  Yh-King 
text  are,  as  we  have  said,  fantastic  creations,  the  protracted 
work  of  generations  of  interpreters.  If  we  remember  what 
we  have  said  several  years  ago,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
these  chapters  are  nothing  but  mere  lists  of  the  different 
meanings  of  the  leading  character  which  is  the  subject  of 
each  chapter,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  several  of  these 
meanings  are  often  connected,  when  they  are  the  natural 
extension  by  the  evolution  of  ideas  of  the  primitive  meaning. 
This  connection  is  the  explanation  of  the  delusion  under 
which  BO  many  interpreters  of  the  Yh  have  laboured. 

By  a  constant  strain  on  the  meaning  of  the  characters  and 
the  help  given  to  that  strain  by  the  addition  of  the  ideo- 
graphical determinatives,  especially  at  the  times  of  the  reforms 
of  writing,  and  a  non-interrupted  pressure  on  the  connection 
of  the  text  with  the  lines  of  the  hexagram,  the  Chinese  in- 
terpreters have  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the  text,  in 
numerous  cases,  appearances  of  meaning.  But  these  shadowy 
meanings  are  unavoidably  disconnected,  and  to  admit  that 
they  match  one  with  another,  within  and  beyond  the  limits 
of  each  chapter,  requires  an  amount  of  goodwill  and  oblivion 
of  all  previous  notions  on  the  meanings  of  the  characters, 
which  cannot  be  reasonably  granted. 

65.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man,  in  bis  sober 
senses,  has  ever  written  such  foolish  things  as  those  which 
the  interpreters  followed  by  Dr.  Legge  invite  us  to  accept ; 
and  on  the  hypothesis,  not  of  the  authorship  which  we  dis- 
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prove,  but  of  the  arraogiemeiit  of  the  text  by  Wen  W«n(r 
irhich  we  believe,  we  have  to  choose  between  two  opinions,— 
either  that  he  was  of  unsoutid  mind,  not  the  sage  so  higbh 
praised  by  all  the  Chinese  traditions,  and  that  his  coofine- 
ment  at  Yu-Li  had  affected  bis  intellectual  power,  or,  what 
is  more  likely,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  whole  of  the 
old  slips  he  bud  in  his  bands.  Occasional  gleams  of  sentt, 
and  rectiBcations  made  very  likely  bj'  himself,  conHnu  the 
great  probability  of  our  explanation. 

If  Wen  Wang  had  written  the  YA  for  the  purpose  which 
later  interpreters  have  attributed  to  him,  how  is  it  that  the 
sages  who  wrote  the  appendices  have  not  been  able  to  agiw 
on  this  point?  This  is  a  very  serious  objection  against  all 
interpretations  based  upon  such  a  theory. 

VII. COMPAHISON   OF  THE   InTERPRETATIOXS. 

66.  The  number  of  special  meanings  and  readings  of 
characters  in  the  Yli-King,  suggested  by  commentators  and 
lidopted  by  interpreters,  is  enormous.  In  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  they  have  been  made  up  for  the  occasion,  aad 
their  rauton-d'itre  is  obvious.  It  was  considered  an  absolute 
necessity  to  make  them  mean  something  en  rapport  with  the 
other  characters,  and  with  a  more  or  less  far-fetched  allosion 
to  a  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak  fact,  in  connexion  with  the 
strong  and  weak  lines.  Their  meanings  have  grown  into 
currency  by  the  process  usual  in  such  cases ;  suggested  by 
one,  quoted  by  another,  repeated  by  a  third,  the  meaning 
gains  ground  and  thus  at  last  becomes  the  received  interpreta- 
tion. Taking  into  account  the  general  insufficiency  of  critical 
iniivds  amongst  the  Chinese,  tliia  is  the  explanation  required 
tor  the  understanding  what  has  happened  in  a  great  number 
of  cases.' 

'  Wo  do  not  int«nd  by  this  romiirk  to  pive  any  support  to  the  views  of  m  gn«( 
Rvoifniphtr,  Dr.  J.  Hrotschneidcr  of  Pelung,  wben  in  his  imper  on  Ctiintne  gw»- 
praphy  (\atet  and  Qutritt,  vol.  iv.  p.  4;  he  says:  "  Jiy  opinion  is  ibtl  Uw 
Chinroc  of  the  present  dny  nre  noarly  idio1«  and  incapable  of  u  svn»ible  critique." 
My  Ipiirnod  friend  Dt.  Biwhrll  {TJtt  Chinnt  Jltmrdtr,  Aujf.  1871,  p.  63,  vhete  I, 
tlnd  tho  (juointion)  hns  alrendy  protested  ng-ainst  so  swet-ping  an  appr«ci«tun. 
'Ihr  jfTi'Mt  Inok  of  thtt  Chin<>sB  critic*  is  the  abwDCe  of  the  senie  of  penpectrrrl 
and  lomparativo  nuitbod,  and  their  defect  ia  to  uoept  too  easily  tajHuag  Hdd  oil 
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The  influence  of  these  interpretations  has  been  great  on  the 
successive  transcriptions  of  the  text  and  wings,  before  they 
had  been  crystallized  in  the  modern  style  of  writing. 
All  the  substitutions,  alterations  and  augmentations  of  the 
characters  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  previous  sections  of 
this  paper  could  be  quoted  here  to  exemplify  these 
remarks.  But  the  pressure  on  tlio  characters  has  not  always 
been  accompanied  by  the  modification  required,  and  many 
curious  examples  of  the  results  obtained  could  here  be  quoted. 

67.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we  are  pointing  out,  we 
shall  indicate  the  treatment  which  one  of  the  simplest  and 
commonest  Chinese  characters  has  been  made  to  undergo.  In 
the  38th  chapter,  which  consists  of  a  vocabulary  of  the 
character  ^  (and  not  |^  as  written  in  modern  writing),  the 
tliird  line  runs  as  follows:  £  ^  ^.  ft  ^  jj!.  ft  A- 
5^  fi  ^'J'  ^^^-r  which  are  nothing  more  than  five  different 
meanings  of  ^  ; 

1.  To  see  (cf.  the  modem  character  ideo-phonetic  (05). 

2.  To  draw  a  chariot  [cf.  |^). 

3.  An  ox  yoke. 

4.  It  is  in  the  Heavens  (an  opposition,  c.ff.  of  Sun  and 

Moon,  cf.  lig). 

5.  To  slit  the  nose  {cf.  ^%). 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  in  the  commentaries  3^ 
T'ien  '  Heaven '  has  been  interpreted  by  saAViNG  1  !  1  *  and 

old.     Bnt  we  Europeans  liare  acqiiirEd  our  scipntific  methods  only  throuffh  manj 

ftnerntiuiu,  and  what  was  the  wt^stem  critiu  previous  to  this  immetme  jiruwrcBaP 
am  not  sure  wht>ther  a  considerable  part  of  our  western  literature,  even  of  tbe 
lost  few  years,  might  not  be  judged  by  temu  nearly  aa  severe  as  those  of  the 
Itu&sian  physician. 
'  By  a  confusion  of  characters  J^  is  sometimM  written  instead  of  y^, 
'  Tirf.  K'ang-hi  tte  Tien,  s.t.  "J^.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  efforts  of  eom- 
mentatora  to  make  out  this  interpretation  which  occurs  only  once  in  Chinese 
literature,  and  thio  (tingle  c«se  is  this  very  passage  of  the  Yh.  Cbu  Hi  and  others 
Lave  Bttppoeed  that  ^  has  been  written  instead  of  jfg  ,  because  of  a  certain  re- 
semblance of  shape  of  the  two  characters  in  the  Chuen  style  of  writing,  and  that 
^  •  whiskers,'  should  represent  j|)J  '  to  shave  the  whiskers.'  But  this  is  im- 
possible in  paln'Ography,  as  the  latter  is  a  compound  character  made  for  this 
meaning ;  |{n  could  have  an  affirmative  and  not  a  negative  meaning  of  the 
existence  of  its  object.  The  older  commentators,  most  likely  by  homopbony  with 
i^,  had  suggested  "to  prickle  ihe  face,  to  mark  the  forehead."  Ftd.  th« 
dictionarie.  ^    S,    ]£    ^    Ji ,    E    11   1^   IS  K-  !«• 


''■.'.  ■;■.':.  v;f -.';;.•.■•;  amj  its  authors. 

il,.  iii>.'lifi<  :,(if,ri,  ii.  lias  uiiflorgonc  during  many  ccnturi-,* 
iiii    •.<  I  V  iilij'lil. 

■  '  I  li">|)<-  tli;i(,  (licHc  lonf»tliy  discussions  and  exii'.i- 
ii.iiiMiii  will  lir  iiiiilci'slood  lor  what  they  arc,  viz.  anatumjt 
'"  'I' Inn-  fill-  .•.iiii.itiiiii,  In  ch-ar  the  ground  and  justity  tLv 
111!  111. 'il  I  lullow  ill  tiiy  Iranslation  of  the  17/. 

1 1   •.■•.111-.  1,1  iiif  tliiit  it   is  nuMV  waste  of  time  to  attoii:',  • 
1    I.  il    .111,1    till,-    \<-rsi,in    of   X\w    \'li-I{tii'j   without    hav!:._' 
1  !•  •;ii,  ,1  .1  .••.•,>,i  .1,m1  p:vviiiusly.  in  pal;ii>graiihiL-al  researi:.-." 
■■■,.;   1. ::•......•.,-;.:.;,.  s.  ,«:"  wi.ii'":-,  tl;o  Kii:vTH-a:i  traiisl.itor- u. 

■  •■■  •>■■:■  ;•  '  x,-  v\-::.-,  ;\c.l  :;:o  ^Cis^ity  a:;.l  imji"r:j:..v. 
^  .   \,'N    ■.-.   V-;   •"..•     }'     :<  ,.  ,rt..::".".v   :;.:   a  iii^"-.:    : 
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IX. — Translations  from  the  Yh. 

83.  When  considering  the  Chinese  text  of  the  Tit-King, 
as  it  now  stands,  the  observer  is  struck  with  the  frequent 
repetition  throughout  the  book  of  a  small  number  of  different 
formula;  in  one,  two,  or  three  words,  the  whole  being 
obviously  the  foretelling  words  subreplitiouHly  added  by 
Wen  Wang  when  he  arranged,  without  uuderstauding  their 
real  character,  the  ancient  slips  he  had  in  hand.'  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  words  did  occur  here  and  there  in  the 
old  texts,  previously  to  Wen  Wang's  arrangement,  and  that 
he  has  mistaken  their  proper  primary  value  in  the  context ; 
he  has  considered  them  as  foretelling  words,  and  repeated 
them  in  every  section  of  the  book. 

84.  Such  formultn  as  ^  §,  ^  '[$,  5C  W,  ^  W>  ^?  ^. 
^j  M,r  which  occur  very  often, ^  and  fi  ^,  ^  ^,  which 
are  met  with  less  frequently,  are  almost  always  foretelling 
words  added  afterwards ;  of  course  they  have  to  be  neglected 
in  a  translation  bearing  on  the  old  text  only.  The  formula 
5£  "Ifj^'  is  sometimes  uncertain,  because  the  character  'f^f  has 
been  substituted  *  for  ^\*  in  all  the  cases  where  this  last 
occurred  in  Wen  Wang's  text,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
distinguished  any  more  from  the  cases  where  '^  did  occur 
previously  in  the  genuine  text.  The  oldest  shape  of  ^^  was 
^  before  Wen  Wang's  time. 

85.  A  remark  is  also  necessary  on  the  character  5f^,  which 
I  in  the  interpolated  foretelling  formula  has  the  meaning  of 

"benefit";  but  the  same  form  is  the  oldest  one  of  |^  "many, 
numerous,"  which  did  occur  in  the  ancient  text,  but  because 
the  character  has  the  other  meaning  of  fortune  telling,  it  was 
not  recognized  by  the  transcribers  in  modern  style  with  its 


'  "  Ho  nddcd  and  subreptitiously  introdaced  the  foretetling'  words,  .  .  ."    Fid, 
nve,  i  13,  (luotntinn  {i). 
On  an  interesting  coincidence  presented  by  several  of  these  foretelling  word) 
li  Aasymn  onea,  rid.  my  £ar!i/  Hintory  of  Chineu  Cirilizatioii,  p.  25. 
'  M.  icu  '  not'  03  used  in  the  YA  is  always  written  5£,  a  variation  first  intro. 
duccj'by  the  fuUowers  of  Ltto-tze  and  Chwang-txe.      I'id.  Tai  Tung,  LuA  iJm 
Xu  ;  L.'C.  Ilupkin*,  The  Six  Scripts,  a  tranalatiou  (Amoy,  1881,  8vo.),  p.  3.^. 
*  Cf.  Mill  tsi  Ki,  Luh  thu  timg,  K.  Tii.  f.  48. 
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current  text,  but  were  driven  to  render  it  in  broken  and  slioi 
sentences.  They  have  accepted  bodily,  without  any  inquirer 
into  its  antiquity  and  genuineness,  the  rather  modern  tndi- 
tion  attributing^  the  authorship  of  the  text  to  Wen  Wang 
and  Cbou  Kuug,  and  of  the  appendices  to  Confucius.  Having 
80  fettered  themselves  at  the  very  outset,  they  have  received 
as  genuine  the  few  sentences  where  allusions  to  personal 
affairs  of  Wen  Wang  have  been  supposed ;  and  this  led  them 
to  assume  that  the  text  relates  to  the  transactions  between  the 
founders  of  the  Chdu  dynasty  and  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
Yn  dynasty,  and  is,  thus,  capable  of  being  historically  iUa»- 
trated.  The  result  has  been  to  impress  upon  their  niindt 
ideas  of  meanings  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
text;  but  as  they  wore  sinologists  of  great  attainments,  they 
have  given  their  views  on  the  question  of  veiled  allusions 
in  their  running  commentaries,  while  honestly  translating 
the  text  separately  word  for  word.  Their  version,  however, 
was  done  on  the  modern  Kiai-ahu  text,  as  amended  and  modi- 
fied  by  successive  transcriptions  in  the  manner  we  hare 
pointed  out.  And  aa  they  have  not  taken  into  account  the 
ancient  meanings  of  the  characters,  the  result  is  unsatis- 
factoryj  and  utterly  unintelligible.  The  inexactitude  of  the 
views  they  have  taken  is  exploded  by  their  version  itself.^ 

59,  The  Rev.  T.  MacClatchie,  of  Shanghai,  has  pubUshed,  in 
1876,  a  complete  English  version,  to  which  several  allusioDS 
are  made  in  the  present  paper.  The  learned  missionary  has 
not  made  any  inquiries  as  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
book.  He  has  not  distinguished  the  text  from  the  appendices, 
and  gives  those  which  are  intermingled  with  the  text,  as  they 
are  in  the  ordinary  Chinese  edition.  He  wanted  to  find  in 
the  Yh-King  references  to  a  cosmogony,  based  on  the  male 
and  female  principle  of  nature,  and  he  has  translated  accord- 
ingly with  Chinese  commentators.' 

'  Dr.  Legge  (Yi-King,  Preface,  p.  it)  :  "  But  tbeir  renion  is  all  bnt  vub- 
telligible,  and  mioe  (i')  was  not  len  so." 

'  A  trantlation  of  the  Confueian  S.  ^  or  tht  "ClauU  efCkanp*^"  tcilJk  mtli* 
«nd  App<nHis,  Shaughai,  1876,  8to.  Tbe  same  author  had  published  TA< 
$fimboU  o/  th^  Yh'King  (China  Etview,  vol.  i.  pp.  161-163) ;  ^AtiUio  Hr«nhf 
(ibid.  vol.  It.  pp.  2S7-26I). 
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60.  M.  P.  D.  F.  Phikstre,  who  has  acquired  during  a  long 
stay  in  the  East  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese, 
has  undertaken  a  complete  version  which  will  appear  in  the 
Aitnalen  du  Musie  Guhnet,  vola.  vi.  vii.  He  has  already  given, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  foretaste  of  his  views  in  his  curious  book 
culled  La  Qeiikse  ili<  Langage  et  du  Mydere  Aniique.  Here 
we  see  that  the  Yh-King  is  more  mystic  than  anything  else 
in  the  world  ;  the  speculations  of  the  most  abstruse  meta- 
physics are  not  so  deep  as  the  mysteries  embodied,  according 
to  this  writer,  in  the  Chinese  book.  The  symbolism  of 
astronomy,  electricity,  chemistry,  etc.,  is  carried  to  the 
extreme,  and  discovered  in  every  separate  and  individual 
consonant,  vowel  and  accent  composing  the  sound  of  each 
Chinese  character,  rendered  in  the  Latin  alphabet  according 
to  the  French  prouunciatioa.  and  transcription  ! 

The  following  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the  result : — 
"Premier  diagramme,  on  Koua,  KHHt;N  =  rai8onnement  sur  (") 
le  mouvement  du  soleil  autour  de  la  terre  cause  do  conviction 
sur  (k)  r^clat  (h)  obscurci  de  la  lune  et  la  (n)  lumiere  du 
soleil."  (sic !)  I 

The  Mystere  Antique  (?)  finds  hero  its  home,  and  the 
author  thinks  that  he  can  illuiniuale  this  deep  abyss. 
Speculations  of  this  kind  are  beyond  the  limits  of  scientific 
research,  and  having  no  other  ground  than  the  imagination 
of  the  writer,  are  altogether  foreign  to  our  studies. 

61.  Now  we  come  to  the  English  paraphrase,  not  trans- 
lation, lately  published  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  by 
Dr.  J.  Letrge,  the  well-known  author  of  valuable  editions 
and  translations  (according  to  the  commentaries]  of  several 
of  the  Chinese  Classics. 

The  writer  believes  in  the  tradition  of  the  authorship  of 
the  text  by  Wen  Wang  and  Chdu  Kung,  and  has  endeavoured 
to  justify  it,  but  as  the  two  quotations  he  gives,  upon  which 
this  assertion  rests,  have  proved  (above  §§  14,  16,  17)  not  to 
bear  this  meaning,  we  have  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  opinion 
which  he  has  failed  to  support  with  satisfactory  reasons.    He 

'  YUl.  P.  D.  F.  Phflastre,  Premier  eitai  rur  la  G<Hin  du  langage  et  la 
Mylirt  Anliqtu  (Pari*,  1879,  8vo.),  p.  53. 
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VI. — Thb  EoRorEAN  Intekpbktations. 


56,  The  European  scholara  in  their  translations,  or 
attempts  at  translations,  havo  not  yet  reached  this  last 
stage.  They  are  still  behindhand  or  strangely  in  adruice. 
Many  have  written  and  speculated  on  the  Kvras,  but  fov 
have  attempted  the  hard  task  and  responsibility  of  getting  np 
a  veraion.  Several  illustrious  Jesuits  have  translated  fntg> 
ments  of  the  work.  P.  Preniare  has  translated  the  first  two 
chapters  with  their  appendices.'  The  15th  chapter  has  beea 
translated  twice,  once  by  P.  Couplet  and  others,^  and  once  by 
the  great  P.  Visdelou.^  They  have  considered  the  heading 
^  Kien  of  this  chapter  as  the  real  one,  with  the  meaning 
humility,  and  havo  translated  accordingly.  Unhappily  for  the 
work  done,  the  genuine  object  of  the  chapter  is  ^  instead  of 
^,  so  that  all  the  interpretation  built  upon  the  latter  falli 
to  the  ground. 

57.  We  leave  entirely  aside  the  European  speculations  ol 
the  Kwas  which  cover  a  large  ground,  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, magic,  mystic  philosophy,  mathematics,  natural  philo- 
sophy, cosmogony,  etc.,  and  even  music*  Cosmogony  holds 
the  first  rank,  as  far  as  number  of  supporters  is  concemed, 
such  views  being  those  of  many  commentators;  but,  as  Dr.  J. 
Edkins  has  rightly  remarked,  there  is  no  cosmogony  in  these 
symbols ;  and  we  con  say  that  there  is  no  connexion  whatever 
between  the  contents  of  the  chapters  and  the  symbolism 
attached  to  the  hexagrams.  In  our  opinion  there  is  a  cod- 
nesioQ  still  to  be  explained,  between  the  hexagrams  and  the 


*  KolM  eriiiquet  pow  mtnr  dam  rinMUgenet  dt  T  Y-King  (Bibl.  Nat.  Foiril 
CWnois,  No.  2720),  by  P.  de  Premftrc. 

*  In  Confucius  iSinarum pfiilotophut,  Faris,  1687. 
'  jyoticf  tu  Livre  ChiuotK  nmnme  Y-Kiiig,  ou  Lirre  ranoniijm-  i/.«  (hii>  tif'i<» 

■VM  d(8  Dnt«8,  by  M.  Claude  Visdelon,  Evctjue  de  Claudiopnlis.  in  tlu-  <  huu-Km^, 
edit  P.  Gaobil  (1770),  pp.  .'599-406.  KcprinUid  in  O.  rauthier's  Ltiica  vura 
d«rOritHt,  pp.  137-U9.     It  hii.l  lK-.-n  writteu  in  1728. 

*  An  cuumeration  id  fouud  Lii  II.  Wuttko,  Lit  £H>»UhuHg  der  Schrift  (Leiptie, 
1876,  8t().),  pp.  247,  HV,,  aoA  in  Henri  Cordier,  liMotcta  Hinica,  vol.  i.  wll. 
645-647.  Tue  two  cnmpletc  one  iinother.  Special  pacers  or  aottn  hiire  be«a 
writttti  by  Martini,  l.eibnita,  P.  Amiot,  De  Gnignes,  J.  Kliiproth,  Abtl  R(iuiu»U 
Seyflarth.  W.  Schott.  G.  Puulluer,  J.  Edkins,  J.  Huas,  K.  A.  .Tnmicsou,  T. 
MucClatchi«,  Suiat  Murtiu,  etc.  Vid.  also  Nemnanii,  iii  Z.  d.  D.  At.  G.,  lUbi, 
Tii.  2,  p.  144. 
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notched  sticks  of  old,  aa  expression  of  numbers  and  their  use 
in  beloniancy. 

In  tht'ir  speculations  on  the  Kwas  and  the  appended  text, 
several  German  scholars  are  conspicuous  for  the  special  atten- 
tion they  have  paid  to  the  matter.  We  shall  mention  the 
old  Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher,'  of  Wdlfenbuttel,  in  1763,  who 
fancied  that  the  Y-King  was  nothing  else  than  a  history  of 
the  Chinese.*  Dr.  0.  Piper  (1849-oy),  in  two  papers,^  has 
considered  it  as  the  groundwork  of  a  treatise  on  ethics  in 
connection  with  the  weak  and  stroTig  lines  of  the  hexagrams. 
Herr  Adolf  Helfferich  (IStJy)  '  has  indulged  himself  in 
worthless  speculations  on  symbolism  and  linguistics  on  the 
first  thirty  chapters  of  the  Yh  ;  in  somewhat  nebulous  ex- 
planations he  holds  that  tlie  Kwas  are  the  ba^sis  of  the 
Chinese  writing  and  are  somehow  connected  with  the  system 
if  the  knotted  cords  or  Guippoa. 

We  shall  have  disposed  of  the  fragmentary  translations 
mentioned  in  the  work  of  P.  A.  Zottoli,  of  the  present  day 
(Nankinese  Mission),  who  has  published*  a  translation  of  a 
few  chapters  and  almost  nil  the  appendices  ;  the  learned 
Jesuit  was  too  great  a  sinologist  to  translate  the  text  accord- 
ing to  the  farcical  treatment  of  many  Chinese  commentators, 
and  has  displayed  a  praiseworthy  wisdom  in  refusing  to 
translate  what  cannot  be  translated,  and  being  satisBed  with 
few  examples, 

58.  P.  liegis  and  others  have  written  on  the  whole  text 
and  commentaries  a  Latin  version^  of  great  brevity  and 
excessive  literulness,  made  with  the  help  of  the  Manchu 
version.     They  have  considered  each  row  of  characters  aa  a 

'  Die  verborteutn  Alterlhuiner  der  Sineten  out  dem  ura/teii  KaiioiiucheH  T-King 
uniertuchet,  von  M.  Job.  Hoinricli  Scliumucher.  WolfcnbiitttJ,  1763,  8to.  pp.  208. 

'    Vid.  WuHko,  Dte  £Hlttthu»g  dtr  bc/iri/t,  p.  2*7- 

'  Ueter  dat  I-King.  Die  tixie  dtr  Coi>fuciua  weUht  rich  auf  die  vtriehitdrntn 
Xtihmfolgtn  de»  Ktoa  brzithtn  in  Zeitschrift  d.  D.  M.  6.,  1853,  vii.  pp.  187-214. 
—  Ueber  dat  I-Kmy,  liu  vertehiedfiier  Jittfandl/ieiU  dtt  Jiuche  u.  ihre  VeiMtand- 
lichktit,  ibid.  iii.  1849,  pp.  273-301  ;  v.  1851.  pp.  195-220. 

«  T\ran  und  Iran.  Ueber  dte  EnttUhuriy  dtr  Schrijitprivhe,  Frankiurt-&>M. 
1868,  8vo.  pp.  184.      (Dat  Chixeaachf  I-Kinif,  pp.  108-184). 

'   Curxui  lilteralura  lingua:  ttnica,  vol.  iii.  1880. 

*  Y-Kiiiy,  AntiquisHimus  Siu.irum  bber  (vrritten  about  1736)  quem  ex  latina 
interpreUtinne  P.  Kcgis  aliorumque  ci  Sue.  Jusu  P.!*.  edidit  Julius  Mohl.  2 
vol.  1834,  Stuttgard,  8vo. 

VOL.  XT. — [hbw  sxans.] 
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current  text,  but  were  driven  to  render  it  in  broken  and 
sentences.  They  have  uccepted  bodily,  without  any  inquiry 
iato  its  antiquity  and  genuineness,  the  rather  modem  tradi- 
tion attributing  the  authorship  of  the  text  to  Wen  Wang 
and  Ctdu  Kung,  and  of  the  appendices  to  Confucius.  Having 
so  fettered  themselves  at  the  very  oatset,  they  have  received 
as  genuine  the  few  sentences  where  allusions  to  personil 
affairs  of  Wen  Wang  have  been  supposed ;  and  this  led  them 
to  assume  that  the  text  relates  to  the  transactions  between  the 
founders  of  the  Chou  dynasty  and  the  last  sovereign  of  tbe 
Yn  dynasty,  and  is,  thus,  capable  of  being  historically  illus- 
trated. The  result  has  been  to  impress  upon  their  mind* 
ideas  of  meanings  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
text;  but  as  they  were  sinologists  of  great  attainments,  they 
have  given  their  views  on  the  question  of  veiled  allusions 
in  their  running  commentaries,  while  honestly  translating 
the  text  separately  word  for  word.  Their  version,  however, 
was  done  on  the  modern  Kiai-ahu  text,  as  amended  and  modi- 
fied by  successive  transcriptions  in  the  manner  we  have 
pointed  out.  And  as  they  have  not  taken  into  account  the 
ancient  meanings  of  the  charucters,  the  result  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  utterly  unintelligible.  The  inexactitude  of  the 
views  they  have  taken  is  exploded  by  their  version  itself.' 

59.  The  Rev.  T.  MacClatchie,  of  Shanghai,  has  published,  in 
1876,  a  complete  English  version,  to  which  several  allusioos 
are  made  in  the  present  paper.  The  learned  missionary  has 
not  made  any  inquiries  as  to  tho  origin  and  growth  of  the 
book.  He  has  not  distinguished  the  text  from  the  appendices, 
and  gives  those  which  are  intermingled  with  the  text,  as  they 
are  in  the  ordinary  Chinese  edition.  IIo  wanted  to  find  in 
the  Yh-King  references  to  a  cosmogony,  based  on  the  male 
and  female  principle  of  nature,  and  he  has  translated  accord- 
ingly with  Chinese  commentators.* 

'  Dr.  Legge  {Yi-King,  Preface,  p.  iv) :  *'  But  their  renion  ia  all  bot  mun- 
tellig;ible,  and  miu$  (V)  ynui  nut  less  m>." 

'  A  tratulatitM  of  Iht  Coii/ueian  ^  ^  or  tht " Chuiic  qf  Chuhgt,"  with  tuiM 
and  Appmdit,  Shanghai,  1876,  6vo.  The  Bame  author  had  publishni  lU 
4vml>oh  of  (hi  Th-Kvi<f  {China  Jitvitw,  vol.  i.  pp.  151-163) ;  FhoUic  tF»rtktp 
(ibid.  vol.  iY.  pp.  257-261). 
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60.  M.  P.  D,  F.  Philaatre,  who  has  acquired  during  a  long 
8tay  in  the  Eaat  a  good  practical  kuowledgc  of  the  Chinese, 
has  undertaken  a  complete  version  which  will  appear  in  the 
Annaleedu  Mmie  Guimet,  vols,  vi.  vii.  He  has  already  given, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  foretaste  of  his  views  in  his  curious  book 
called  La  Genhe  clu  Lmujmje  el  du  Myntere  Antique,  Here 
we  see  that  the  Yh-King  is  more  mystic  than  anything  else 
in  the  world  ;  the  speculations  of  the  most  abstruse  meta- 
physics are  not  so  deep  as  the  mysteries  embodied,  according 
to  this  writer,  in  the  Chinese  book.  The  symbolism  of 
astronomy,  electricity,  chemistry,  etc.,  is  carried  to  the 
extreme,  and  discovered  in  every  separate  and  individual 
consonant,  vowel  and  accent  composing  the  sound  of  each 
Chinese  character,  rendered  in  the  Latin  alphabet  according 
to  the  French  pronunciation  and  transcription  ! 

The  following  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the  result : — 
"Premier  diagranime,  on  Koun,  KHi£N=raisonncment  sur  (') 
le  mouveraent  dn  soleil  autour  de  la  terre  cause  de  conviction 
sur  (k)  I'^clat  (h)  obscurci  de  la  lune  et  la  (n)  lumiSre  du 
soleil."  (sic !)  1 

The  Mysttre  Antique  (?)  finds  here  its  home,  and  the 
author  thinks  that  he  can  Uluraiuate  this  deep  abyss. 
Speculations  of  this  kind  are  beyond  the  limits  of  scientific 
research,  and  having  no  other  ground  than  the  imagination 
of  the  writer,  are  altogether  foreign  to  our  studies. 

61.  Now  we  come  to  the  English  paraphrase,  not  trans- 
lation, lately  published  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Ea^t,  by 
Dr.  J.  Legge,  the  well-known  author  of  valuable  editions 
and  transluliona  (according  to  the  commentariea)  of  several 
of  the  Chinese  Classics. 

The  writer  believes  in  the  tradition  of  the  authorship  of 
the  text  by  Wen  Wang  and  Chou  Kung,  and  has  endeavoured 
to  justify  it,  but  as  the  two  quotations  he  gives,  upon  which 
this  assertion  rests,  have  proved  (above  §§  14,  16,  17)  not  to 
bear  this  meaning,  we  have  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  opinion 
which  be  has  failed  to  support  with  satisfactory  reasons.     He 

•  Vid.  P.  D.  F.  Philfuitrp,  Prtmirr  ettai  tur  la  Ginitt  du  iangage  it  la 
Myttirt  AnliqHt  (Paris,  1879,  8to.),  p.  S3. 
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rightly  refuses  to  accept  the  part  of  this  tradition  which  con- 
cerns the  authorahip  of  Confucius,  but  then  why  accept  the 
first  part?  lu  disconnecting  the  text  from  the  comraentaries, 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  step  to  any  understanding  of  the 
book,  Dr.  Legge  follows  the  principle  we  had  maintained 
previously. 

With  the  prejudiced  views  of  Wen  Wang's  and  Cboo 
Kiing'a  authorship  of  the  text,  Dr.  Legge  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  strongly  impressed  by  (1)  the  moral  interpret*- 
tions  of  Chu-hi ;  (2)  the  views  of  the  Han  scholars  con- 
sidering the  book  as  a  work  of  divination ;  and  (3)  the  ideu 
of  the  first  commentaries  perpetuated  by  a  long  line  of 
successors,  to  the  effect  that  the  system  of  symbolism  of  th« 
strong  and  weak  lines  of  the  hexagram  is  followed  in  the 
sentences  of  the  text.  He  has  coinhtned  the  informatiou,  aad 
looking  all  along  for  allusions  of  these  kinds,  he  has  written 
an  unintelligible  paraphrase  of  each  lino  of  the  text. 

C2.  Acconling  to  his  views  "the  subject-matter  of  (be  text 
may  be  briefly  represented  as  consisting  of  sixty-four  ehwt 
essays,  enigmatically  and  symbolicuUy  expressed,  on  import- 
ant themes,  mostly  of  a  moral,  social  and  political  character, 
and  bused  on  the  same  number  of  lineal  figures,  each  made  np 
of  six  lines,  some  of  which  are  whole  and  the  others  divided,"' 

These  imaginary  essays  and  their  internal  adaptation  Ut 
the  strong  and  weak  lines  (undivided  and  divided)  must  of 
oourse  be  made  to  match  with  the  views  of  the  adaptator; 
and  it  is  quite  curious  to  see  how  the  simple  principle  of  tbt 
weak  and  strong  lines  system  is  distorted,  with  the  rieir 
of  making  it  correspond  to  the  guessed  meanings  of  tlit 
artificial  phrases  when  they  disagree  too  obviously.  Socb  t 
method  is  undeserving  the  attention  of  a  man  of  common 
sense ;  it  is  a  compilation  of  guesses  and  suggestions,  ■ 
monument  of  nonsense. 

6-3.  Going  through  the  interpretations  of  the  J^,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  of  which  the  Uue 
English  paraphrase  is  a  fair  specimen,  one  cannot  fail  to  be 


>  Tid.  L«gge,  Ti-King,  Introducuon,  p.  10. 
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struck  by  the  stupendous  effort  it  rcpresenU.  It  shows 
plainly  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  tortured  minda  of  the 
Chinese,  all  the  fancies  of  their  maddened  brains  in  their 
attempts  to  understand  what  could  not  be  understood.  We 
do  not  know  really  which  ia  the  greater  wonder,  the  mar- 
velloua  patience  of  a  hundred  generations  of  Chinamen  ia 
piling  up  distorted  and  fantastic  interpretations,  and  building 
this  extraordinary  Babel  of  nonsense  and  ingenuity,  or  the 
courage  of  European  scholara  who  believe  in  it  and  present  the 
achieTement  of  Buch  an  interpretation  as  a  bona  Jide  written 
book, 

64.  The  so-called  sixty-four  essays  comprising  the  Yh-King 
text  are,  as  we  have  said,  fantastic  creations,  the  protracted 
work  of  generations  of  interpreters.  If  we  remember  what 
we  have  said  several  years  ago,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
theso  chapters  are  nothing  but  mere  lists  of  the  different 
meanings  of  the  leading  character  which  ia  the  subject  of 
each  chapter,  it  ia  easy  to  conceive  that  several  of  these 
meanings  are  often  connected,  when  they  are  the  natural 
extension  by  the  evolution  of  ideas  of  the  primitive  meaning. 
This  connection  is  the  explanation  of  the  delusion  under 
which  ao  many  interpreters  of  the  Yh  have  laboured. 

By  a  constant  strain  on  the  meaning  of  the  characters  and 
the  help  given  to  that  strain  by  the  addition  of  the  ideo- 
graphical determinatives,  especially  at  the  times  of  the  reforms 
of  writing,  and  a  non-interrupted  pressure  on  the  connection 
of  the  text  witli  the  lines  of  the  hexagram,  the  Chinese  in- 
terpreters have  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the  text,  in 
numerous  cases,  appearances  of  meaning.  But  these  shadowy 
meanings  are  unavoidably  disconnected,  and  to  admit  that 
they  match  one  with  another,  within  and  beyond  the  limits 
of  each  chapter,  requires  an  amount  of  goodwill  and  oblivion 
of  all  previous  notions  on  the  meanings  of  the  characters, 
which  cannot  be  reasonably  granted. 

65.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man,  in  his  sober 
senses,  has  ever  written  such  foolish  things  as  those  which 
the  interpreters  followed  by  Dr.  Legge  invite  us  to  accept ; 

id  on  the  hypothesis,  not  of  the  authorship  which  we  dia« 
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prove,  but  of  tbe  arrangement  of  the  text  by  Wen  "Wang 
which  we  believe,  we  have  to  choose  between  two  opinions,— 
either  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  not  the  sage  so  highly 
praised  by  till  the  Chinese  traditions,  nnd  that  his  confine* 
raent  at  Yu-Li  liad  aflfected  his  intellectual  power,  or,  wbat 
18  more  likely,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  whole  of  the 
old  slips  he  had  in  bis  hands.  Occasional  gleams  of  sense, 
and  rectifications  made  very  likely  by  himself,  confirm  the 
great  probubilitj'  of  our  explanation. 

If  Wen  Wang  Lad  written  the  Yh  for  the  purpose  which 
later  interpreters  have  attributed  to  liira,  how  is  it  that  the 
sages  who  wrote  the  appendices  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
on  this  point?  This  is  a  very  eerious  objection  against  all 
interpretations  based  upon  such  a  theory. 


I 


Til. — Comparison  of  the  Interpretations. 

66.  The  number  of  special  meanings  and  readings  of 
characters  in  tbe  YlfKing,  suggested  by  commentators  and 
adopted  by  interpreters,  is  enormous.  In  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  they  have  been  made  up  for  the  occasion,  and 
their  raimn-d'^lre  is  obvious.  It  was  considered  an  absolate 
necessity  to  make  them  mean  something  en  rapport  with  the 
other  characters,  and  with  a  more  or  less  far-fetched  allusion 
to  a  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak  fact,  in  connexion  with  the 
strong  and  weak  lines.  Their  meanings  have  grown  into 
currency  by  the  process  usual  in  such  cases;  suggested  by 
one,  quoted  by  auolher,  repeated  by  a  third,  the  meaning 
gains  ground  nnd  thus  at  last  becomes  the  received  interpreta* 
tion.  Taking  int«  account  the  general  insufficiency  of  critical 
minds  amongst  the  Chinese,  this  is  the  explanation  required 
for  the  understanding  what  has  happened  in  a  great  number 
of  cases,' 

'  TVc  do  Dnt  intend  by  this  remark  to  ^ive  any  support  to  the  views  of  &  grMt 
geo^raptior,  Dr.  J.  11rt'tticliii«idi-r  of  Pckjug,  when  in  his  paper  on  Chineev  no- 
gTO'pliy  [t>'olei  and  Queriei,  vol.  iv.  p.  4)  he  eayi :  "My  opinion  is  that  1i» 
Chinese  of  the  present  liuy  tire  neariy  idioU  and  inonpohlu  of  ft  sensible  rritiqwu" 
My  learned  friend  Dr.  Bushell  (TA*  CMiute  ReMrdtr,  Aug.  1871,  p.  63,  where  I 
flod  the  quotation)  has  already  protested  against  so  sweeping  an  appreciation. 
Thi!  ffntA  lack  of  the  Cliin^^se  4<ritic8  is  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  p«npectiT» 
uud  comparative  method,  and  their  defect  is  to  accept  too  easily  anytlung  aid  of 
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The  influence  of  tliese  interpretations  has  been  great  on  the 
euccesaive  transcriptiona  of  the  text  and  wings,  before  they 
bad  been  crystallized  in  the  modern  style  of  writing. 
All  the  substitutions,  alterations  and  augmontutions  of  the 
characters  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  previous  sections  of 
this  paper  could  be  quoted  here  to  exemplify  these 
Temarks.  But  the  pressure  on  the  characters  has  not  always 
been  accompanied  by  the  modification  required,  and  many 
curious  examples  of  the  results  obtained  could  here  be  quoted. 

67.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we  are  pointing  out,  we 
shall  indicate  the  treatment  which  one  of  the  simplest  and 
commonest  Chinese  characters  has  been  made  to  undergo.  In 
the  38th  chapter,  wliich  consists  of  a  vocabulary  of  the 
character  ^  (and  not  j^  as  written  in  modern  writing),  the 
third  line  runs  as  follows  :^^'^.  ^^JjS-  -il^- 
3^  JL  iM  •'  ^**'-»  which  are  nothing  more  than  five  different 
meanings  of  ^  : 

1.  To  see  {cf.  the  modern  character  ideo-phonetic  |@J)- 

2.  To  draw  a  chariot  {cf.  %%). 

3.  An  ox  yoke. 

4.  It  is  in  the  Heavens  (an  opposition,  e.g.  of  Sun  and 

Moon,  cf.  1^). 
6.  To  slit  the  nose  [cf.  ^%). 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  in  the  commentaries  "^ 
T'ien  '  Heaven '  has  been  interpreted  by  shating  !  !  P  and 

old.     Bnt  we  Europenm  have  acquired  our  srientific  methods  only  through  inimy 

fenerations,  and  wnat  was  the  western  trilic  previous  to  tliis  immeu^ie  proj^Ttss? 
am  uot  sure  whether  a  considerable  part  of  our  western  literature,  even  of  the 
hut  few  jear«,  might  not  be  jud^jed  07  terms  nearly  a*  terere  as  those  of  the 
Itus^iiin  physician. 
'  By  a  confoKion  of  ohara«ten  ^  is  sometimes  written  instead  of  ^, 
'  Vi4.  K'ang-Ki  tte  Tien,  s.v.  ^ .  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  efforts  of  com- 
mentators to  make  ont  this  interpretation  wliich  occurs  only  once  in  Chineso 
literature,  and  this  single  case  is  this  very  passage  of  the  Yh.  Chu  Jli  and  others 
Lave  supposed  that  "J^  has  been  written  instead  of  ]1J  ,  because  of  a  certain  re- 
semblance of  shape  of  the  two  characters  in  the  Chuen  style  of  writing-,  and  that 
■jfij  'whiskers,'  should  represent  jj|]  'to  shave  the  whiskers.'  But  tliis  is  im- 
possible in  palu?D^aphy,  as  the  latter  is  a  compound  character  made  for  this 
meaning ;  "^  could  have  an  oMrmative  and  nut  a  negative  meauiui^  of  the 
existence  of  its  object.  The  older  commentators,  mosl  likely  by  bomopbony  with 
t^ ,  had  sugi^ted  "  to  prickle  the  face,  to  mark  the  forehead."  Vid.  the 
dictionaries  ^    K'    IE   ^   5S '   |2    |f   1g  ffi  K.  16. 
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this  baa  been  accepted  by  P.  Kegis,  Cbnon  Macdatchi^  uid 
Dr.  Legge,  without  the  slightest  remark. 

P.  Regis  translates:  "Tisam  cuom  detinet;  ejus  boTcs 
moratur;  illius  hominis  capillos  radit;  nasam  proscindit.  .  ." 
Dr.  Legge  translates:  "  In  the  third  line,  divided,  we  see  one 
whose  carriage  is  dragged  back,  while  tbe  oxen  in  it  an 
pushed  back,  and  he  is  himself  sabjected  to  the  shsTing  of 
his  head  and  the  cutting  off  of  his  nose.  .  .  ."  (13  Chinese 
words =40  English !) 

68.  Some  of  these  made-up  interpretations  are  amunng 
enough  to  dispel  the  spleen.  For  example,  in  the  eighth 
chapter,  again  a  rocabulary,  we  have  the  meanings  of  ^. 
This  character  signifies  mainly  "  to  compare,"  "  to  pat  in 
juxtaposition,"  thence  to  be  near,  though  separated,  and  by 
the  natural  extension  of  ideas  it  has  been  applied  to  the  enck 
in  a  vase.*  Although  this  secondary  meaning  does  not  seem 
to  occur  in  several  of  the  other  classics,  we  have  the  proof 
that  it  is  a  very  old  one  by  the  expression  "  cracked  earthen- 
ware "  Jt  tS  in  the  Siang  chuen  of  the  same  chapter. 

The  rows  2,  3  and  4  of  the  characters  in  the  text  describe 
this  meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to  a  crack,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — - 

6-2— Jt  j2:    &    ft  '  cracked  from  inside.* 

6-3— Jfc  .t   g  A  'cracked,  but  not  through.*' 

^-^ — ^    Ifc  <S  '  cracked  outside.' 

In  P.  Kegis's  translation,'  where  meanings  are  attempted 
with  the  help  of  the  Manchu  version  with  but  very  few 
additions  to  the  text,  we  find  respectively : — 

2 — Ex  infimis  inire  foedus. 

2 — Si,  qui  foedus  init. 

4 — Ad  extra  fccdus  init. 

Taking  now  the  late  English  version,  we  immediately  reach 

'  With  this  iDPaning'  it  is  now  -wTitten  Jfi,   JfcJ. 

>  \Yf  negltrct  the  lorc-tellin^  words  j|^  "^  atlutil  to  the  lecond  ud  fooitk 
»eiit*nrt-«. 

^  The  last  charnrt(-r  of  6-3  is  somptimei  writtf'n  ^  hv  a  confarion  with  IL  , 
but  the  ii9r:illi'li>m  <•{  the  three  sentences  do  not  allow  of  aiiTinutako  in  tmuUtinz. 

«  Set  vol.  i.  pp.  323,  325,  327.  * 
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the  height  of  fancy  in  the  following  phruses  which  are 
given  as  the  translation  of  the  seventeen  Chinese  characters 
above : — 

2.  "  In  the  second  line,  divided,  we  see  the  movement 
towards  union  and  attachineiit  proceeding  from  the  inward 
(mind).'* 

3.  "  In  the  third  line,  divided,  we  see  its  subject  seeking 
for  union  with  auch  as  ought  not  to  be  associated  with." 

4.  "  In  the  fourth  line,  divided,  we  see  its  subject  seeking 
for  union  with  the  one  beyond  himself."  ' 

Altogether  fifty-seven  English  words  for  seventeen 
Cliinese.  And  what  a  galimatias!  What  a  marvel  of 
tortured  ingenuity  1  One  is  led  to  think  that  the  native  in- 
terpreters could  not  understand  tho  crack  in  the  text  because 
of  the  crack  in  their  brain. 

69.  So  liftle  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  translations 
hitherto  ptiblished  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  tho  same  passage 
translated  by  two  sinologists  in  an  identical  nianrior.  And 
what  is  more  curious  is  to  see  the  same  passages  translated 
differently  by  the  same  scholar,  as  for  example,  passages 
qufited  in  the  Tao  Churn  translated  there  and  afterwards 
differently  in  the  version  of  the  Yh.  This  is  almost  con- 
clusive, and  shows  what  a  monument  of  fancy  arc  the  in- 
terpretations as  last  given  to  liie  Yh.  But  we  do  not  want 
to  find  fault  with  one  sinologist  more  than  with  another ;  it 
is  not  the  iudividual  work  we  are  attacking,  but  the  methods 
whi<:h  have  been  foUowed. 

We  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  the  discrepancies  of 
translation.  In  the  T>fO  Chuf'ii,  Ist  year  of  Duke  Chao 
(541  B.C.),  there  is  a  quotation  from  tho  Yh  of  Chou.*  The 
words  chosen  are  taken  from  the  second  wing,  the  Siang 
(which  is  never  quoted  when  the  Yh  of  Chiiu  is  not  specified), 

•  See  Legpe.  Yi-King,  pp.  H,  75. 

*  'I'he  quotation  from  tbe  si'Coiid  wing,  as  well  m  others  of  the  same  kind,  show 
nnniittakablT  that  thosf  wiiifrs  fist  and  '2nd)  were  comriderrd  as  intefrral  parts  of 
the  17)  of  rhbn,  and  intermingled  with  the  leit.  The  tradition  attribaiins;  the 
int<rraing-lin;»  lo  Fei-Chi,  or  more  likely  to  Tien  Ho,  is  not  rery  clwar,  and  from 
an  pjamiijatfon  of  the  liat  extracted  from  the  '  Former  Ran  Uecords,"  a»  well  as 
from  the  quotation  here  noticed,  it  seems  that  the  two  arrangeinents,  namel)'  with 
and  irithoat,  were  equally  adopted.     Vid.  ebore,  §  47. 
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and  from  tbe  18th  chapter:  JgL  ^  ill  "^^^  *^d  falk  on 
the  mountain,"  which  is  translated  in  Dr.  Legge's  vetakn 
of  tbe  Tso  Chuen  :  "  the  wind  throwing  down  (the  trees  of  a) 
mountain."  •  In  the  present  Th-King,  we  find  the  s^iteooe 
written  as  follows:  llj  T  W  S  "The  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain is  windy,"  which  in  Dr.  Legge's  rersion  of  the  Th  i» 
translated  :  "  (The  trigram  for)  a  mountain  and  below  u  that 
for  wind,  from  Kd  "  !  I  !   (KG  is  the  name  for  the  Kwa).* 

70.  In  the  Tso-Chucn,  1st  year  of  Duke  Ch'ao,  §  10.  2,>we 
read,  according  to  Dr.  Legge,  that  the  Th  of  Chdu  under 
the  symbol  ^,  speaks  of  a  woman  deluding  a  young  man 
^  .^  ^-  Here  we  have  the  meaning  assigned  ot  that 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  line:  $fs  #  :^  ft; 
the  same  sentence  which  we  find  translated  in  P.  Kegii'j 
version  by  "  curam  Jiabef  infortunii  mafrit,"  *  and  in  Dr. 
liCgge's  late  version  :  "  The  second  line,  undivided,  sftota 
(a  ton)  dealing  Kith  the  troubles  caused  by  his  mother."^ 

Which  of  these  three  versions  is  correct  ?  The  last  muat 
be  erroneous,  because  there  is  ia  it  much  more  than  the  four 
Chinese  characters  can  support,  To  choose  between  the 
meanings  as  given  in  the  Tso-Chuen  and  the  Regis  version, 
would  be  a  difficult  task,  but  we  are  saved  the  trouble  when 
we  remember  that  the  character  ^  is  one  of  those  which 
Wen  AVang  has  substituted,  and  that  the  old  one  was  J5-' 
Having  discovered  the  proper  character  we  are  unable  to  find 
the  proper  meanings,  and  the  whole  chapter  when  translated, 
without  introducing  any  theories  or  far-fetched  ideas,  resolves 
itself  into  a  mere  list  of  the  meanings  of  the  said  character. 

71.  We  cannot  help  recognizing  that  such,  amusing  as 
they  may  be,  systems  of  translation  are  a  dangerous  game  to 
play  at,  since  they  open  the  way  to  all  the  imprudences  of 
imagination.  Such  a  method,  followed  by  several  persons 
equally  trained  to  its  pursuit,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 


'   Firf.  Chintu  Clatiin,  vol.  v.  p.  681. 

'    Vid.  Sitcred  Bvokn  of  (he  £tul,  vol.  ivi.  p.  291. 

*  Ckitume  CUufia,  e<lit.  Legge,  vol.  v.  jip.  674,  691. 

*  T-Kw0,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

*  Tht  Saertd  Book*  o/  tht  Satt,  vol.  xvi.  p.  96. 
■  Bee  above,  }  39. 
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widest  divergences  in  the  case  of  almost  every  single  passape.' 
So  we  have  in  the  Y/i,  Chap.  XVIII.  1-C,  $J5  •^  ^  ^, 
which,  translated  as  a  phrase,  gives,  according  to 

Dr.  Wells  Williams,^  "  To  follow  a  father's  calling  "  ; 

Dr.  Legge,'  "A  son  dealing  with  the  trouble  caused  by  his 
father  " ; 

P.  Regis,*  "  Curam  habet  infortunii  patris." 

72.  But  this  example  is  nothing  compared  with  the  strange 
phenomena  we  have  quoted.  We  refer  to  the  obvious  proof 
given  by  the  translation  of  the  Yh-Eimj  by  Cunon  Muc- 
Glatcbie,  who  has  followed  a  method  of  his  own,  and  baa 
been  able  to  produce  a  version  consistent  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  evidently  wrong  from  its  very  departure.  We 
have  again  an  example  of  the  consequences  of  the  same 
process  in  the  fragmentary  translations  of  the  Yh  published 
by  the  French  scholar,  M.  E,  Pbilastre,  whose  ground  is  an 
obscure  mysticism  and  sj^mbolism,  and  is  vitiated  by  the 
same  radical  fallacy  throughout.  And  if  we  compare  with 
these  two  the  elegant  but  unintelligible  translation  lately 
published  by  Dr.  Legge,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
same  inherent  defect,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
systematic  views  to  which  he  has  bent  his  translation  are  not 
properly  his  own,  but  only  the  consummation  of  the  Chinese 
theories  be  has  adopted  from  many  commentators  of  the 
book. 

Till. — MliTHOM  OF   InTKBPRETATION. 

73.  That  the  question  of  method  is  of  primary  importance 
in  dealing  with  such  a  work  as  the  Yh  does  not  require 
any  kind  of  demonstration. 

We  have  seen  that  the  classification,  emendation,  and 
rectification  of  tlie  old  slips  or  rows  of  characters,  addition 
of  many  foretelling  words,  with  an  attempt  at  their  adapta- 

'  Cf.  Mow,  the  trnnBlntions  of  P.  Regis,  Rct.  MacClatcliie,  and  of  Dr.  Le^ge, 
i§  00,93.  96.  07,  «B.  iind  101. 
*  Sullabie  Ltetiunary,  p.  434. 
»  thi  Y(-Ki»g,  p.  05. 
«   Y-Sing,to\.  ii.  p.  14. 
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tion  to  the  strongj  and  weak  lines,  or  perhaps  only  to  tb«! 
upper  and  lower  trigrara  of  the  hexugrarn,  were  in  all  pro- 
babilit)'  the  work  of  Wen  Wang/  who  wrote  the  commentary 
Tirnn  which  follows  the  first  line  of  every  chapter.  The 
task  was  continued  by  his  son  Chdii  Kung  in  his  commentary 
Siang  which  foUows  the  Twan,  and  each  of  the  six  lines  of 
every  chapter,  where  he  attempts  to  interpret  the  meanings. 

74.  The  author  of  the  wing,  the  Sii  Kwa  ^  %[>,  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  seems  to  have  come  very  near  understiind- 
ing  some  parts  of  the  text.  But  it  is  obvious  that  he  wiis 
in  some  way  fettered  by  the  previous  commentaries  of  Wea 
Wang  and  Chou  Kung.  Moreover  he  could  not  conceive  a 
fact  so  simple  as  the  real  one,  namely,  that  the  book  is  com- 
posed of  mere  liats  of  meaninga  of  characters.  Instead  of, 
looking  to  each  chapter  for  the  meanings  of  the  charact« 
which  heads  it,  he  sought  for  its  sound  as  it  was  at  his  time 
and  place,  and  he  baa  enumerated  the  meanings  of  its  homo- 
phones. 

The  same  process  was  partly  employed  by  Wen  Wang, 
and  more  extensively  by  Chou  Kung,  and  was  continued  in 
the  commentaries  after  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Su 
Ktta  ;  many  interpretations  have  been  suggested  by,  and 
handed  down  from  the  early  commentators  by  meaning 
suggested  to  them  by  homophones  at  their  time  and  in  theirl 
dialects,  with  the  temporary  phonetic  equivalents:  K^T, 
P=K,  M  =  P,  NG=T-K,  y=S,  Sh  =  L,  L=K,  etc.  This 
interesting  feature,  which  is  the  clue  to  many  curious  sug- 
gestions, is  inherent  in  the  phonetic  history  of  the  langua| 
as  will  be  pointed  out  at  its  occurrence  in  ray  version. 

75.  The  Yh-King  has  never  been  lost  and  found  again 
more  or  less  incomplete,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Shu- King 
and  the  Slii-Khig,  and  was  not,  like  them,  exposed  to  lease 
and  misreading  under  the  process  of  decipherment.  But  \t^ 
was  subject  in  the  fullest  degree  to  all  the  inconveniences  of 
transcribing  the  text  in  the  new  stylos  of  writing,  especially 
at  the  time  of  the  Literary  Revival  under  the  Ilan  period. 

'  A  fact,  begun  certainly  preriously  to  bis  time. 
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Many  passages  of  a  dubious  ineauitig  have  been  crystallized 
into  a  more  determinate  interpretation  through  the  trans- 
cription in  a  more  ideographic  style  of  writing.  In  the  case 
of  a  text  which,  as  the  appendices  eliow,  was  so  difficult  to 
understand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  addition  to  the  characters 
of  ideographic  determiualives  (vulg.  the  keys)  precising  their 
meaning,  was  a  raatter  which  depended  entirely  on  the 
exactitude  of  the  interpretation,  and  was  altogether  valueless 
if,  as  we  know,  the  interpretution  was  often  misunderstood. 

76.  We  have  seen  in  previous  §§  (38-41)  how  long  the 
process  of  substitution  and  modification  of  characters  of  the 
text  had  been  gfoing  on,  and  froiu  the  numerioul  importance 
of  these  changes  and  additions  we  are  able  to  appreciate  how 
widely  an  exact  transcription  of  the  old  text  in  Kiai  shu 
(modern)  strokes  would  have  differed  from  the  text  as  we 
now  possess  it.  The  original  has  been  gradually  modified  by 
the  transcribers  in  accordance  with  suggestions  of  mcauinga 
by  the  commentators,  and  significations  obtained  by  a  facti- 
tious and  persistent  pressure  of  the  mind  in  search  of 
allegories  and  tropes  of  speech.  Such  meanings  were  con- 
sidered as  satisfactory  when  they  appeared  to  be  supported 
by  a  temporary  and  local  homonymy,  in  connection  with  the 
supposed  thesis  of  the  chapter  and  its  division  according  to 
the  strong  and  weak  lines. 

Notwithstanding  these  protracted  exertions,  how  poor  is 
ithe  result !  How  disconnected  are  the  meanings  !  What 
'extraordinary  fancies!  How  unreasonable  it  all  is  !  It  has 
been  impossible  to  find  any  continuity  in  tbe  chapters  indi- 
Tidually  or  in  the  series.  All  the  efforts  of  the  interpreters 
have  proved  fruitless,  and  the  attempts  of  the  late  English 
translator  result  in  total  failure. 

77.  We  have  not  here  to  consider  the  systema  sought  for 
in  the  Yh,  which  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  proposed 
meanings.  Enough  has  been  said  of  the  native  interpreta- 
tions, and  in  what  concerns  the  European  ones,  we  are 
bound  to  recognize  that  such  systematic  views  have  had 
very  little  if  any  influence  on  P.  Regis's  version  (leaving 
aside  his  commentaries),  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  have  strongly 
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meaning  of  plurality,  aad  in  consequence  not  rewritten  fjC, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Other  foretelling  words  are  [f,],  ^,  ■^,  etc.,  which  occur 
very  frequently  and  are  evident  interpolations.  The  same  is 
most  likely  to  be  said  of  jQ  "primary,"  "original,"  some- 
times joined  to  one  or  two  of  the  above  quoted  characters. 

We  have,  moreover,  to  mention  here  "^j  which  occurs 
about  fifty  tiraea.  It  is  placed  in  twenty-nine  cases  imme- 
diately after  the  character  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of 
the  chapter,  and  is  ten  times  preceded  by  ^.  It  denotes 
"  to  pervade,  to  go  through,"  and  seeing  that  it  precedes  the 
enumeration  of  the  various  acceptations  of  the  head-words  of 
the  chapter,  it  is  this  character  we  should  have  expected  to 
find  in  order  to  suggest  "  meanings  "  or  "significations,"  to 
which  it  corresponds  plainly. 

86.  It  might  be  useful  to  repeat  once  more  that  the  result 
of  our  studies  is  that  tlie  Tli-Kinij  has  been  made  up  of  variou* 
documents  of  very  ancient  date,  of  which  the  contents  were 
forgotten,  or  misunderstood,  and  in  consequence  considered 
«s  a  book  of  fate,  for  which  purpose  many  foretelling  words, 
according  to  the  Chinese  tradition,  were  subreptitiously  in- 
trotluced  and  interpolated  in  the  old  rows  of  characters. 

87.  In  order  to  demonstrate  all  that  has  been  stated  and 
unravelled  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  must  go  through  several 
chapters  of  this  raystorioua  classic.  As  the  vocabulary-chapters 
are  the  most  numerous,  we  shall  give  the  English  version 
of  a  few  of  them,  and  then  of  a  chapter  in  which  is  embodied 
an  old  ballad  rehiting  to  an  historical  fact  of  the  twenty- 
second  century  B.C.  We  shall  conclude  w^ith  an  anthropological 
chapter  speaking  of  Aboriginal  Tribes. 

This  translation  is  not  to  be  considered  as  definitive,  and 
is  very  far  from  the  comparative  stage  of  completion  to 
which  it  should  be  carried  out.  It  is  only  an  outline  showing 
how  the  book  has  been  made  up  and  what  materials  are 
gathered  in  it.  More  precise  meanings,  in  many  cases, 
might  be  found  in  order  to  obtain  more  accuracy,  and  I  dare 
say  the  result  would  be  still  more  satisfactory  in  corre- 
sponding acceptations  and  meanings  than  those  given  below. 
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88.  The  cTioice  of  the  seventh  cliapter  was  indicated  to  us 
as  a  specimen  Buitable  to  show  the  genuineness  of  our  views 
about  the  vocabulary  chapters,  by  the  importance  given  to 
it  by  the  last  translator  of  the  Yh,  Dr.  J.  Legge.  According 
to  the  Rev.  Professor  of  Oxford,  who  has  repeated  his  trans- 
lation of  the  chapter  in  his  Introduction  as  "  a  fair  specimen  " 
of  what  he  calls  "  the  essays  that  make  up  the  Y^  of  ^n," ' 
"so  would,"  he  says,  "King  Wan  and  his  eon  have  had  all 
milit^iry  expeditions  conducted  in  their  country  3000  years 
ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  principles  which  they  lay 
down  might  find  a  suitable  application  in  the  modern  warfare 
of  our  civilized  and  Christian  Europe.  The  inculcation  of 
such  lessons  cannot  have  been  without  good  effect  in  China 
during  the  long  course  of  its  history"^!  !  I  No  other  result 
but  insanity  could  be  produced  by  this  supposed  essay,  as 
well  as  by  all  the  others  which,  as  we  said,  are  of  the  same 
kind  ;  as  our  readers  will  judge,  in  the  perusal  of  what  is 
supposed  by  the  said  Professor  to  be  the  genuine  meaning  of 
the  text.  For  this  purpose  we  reproduce,  in  smaller  type, 
his  translation,  with  those  of  the  Rev.  MacCiatchie  and 
P.  Regis,  in  parallel  columns,  juxtaposed  to  the  English 
equivalents  we  give  with  the  text.  la  an.  intermediary 
column,  next  to  the  Chinese  text,  and  aa  a  proof  of  the 
exactitude  of  our  rendering,  we  have  placed  the  characters 
in  their  ancient*  and  modern  forma,  which  in  the  vocabu- 
laries are  successively  described. 

The  rendering  of  the  foretelling  words,  as  we  have  said 
above,  is  left  blank. 

89.  Before  passing  to  the  rendering  of  the  said  chapter 
on  ^,  let  us  peruse  the  various  acceptations  of  this  word  in 
those  of  the  classics  published  in  English  by  Dr.  J.  Legge, 
through  the  valuable  indices  he  has  framed  for  them. 

'  Saertd  B«ok»  of  tht  East,  vol.  xn.  Introd.  p.  25:  "  Tlie  robject-matter  of 
the  text  may  \tv  bneflv  represented  us  consisting  of  Mxty-four  short  essaj-s,  enig- 
muticully  ami  symbolicttlfy  eipressc*!,  on  iniportaut  themca,  rnontly  of  a  moral, 
social,  and  political  L-lmniL-tur,  nnd  hnwed  on  the  same  number  of  lineal  figures, 
each  made  uji  of  six  liijea,  some  uf  which  are  whole  and  the  others  dirided."  Vid. 
ibid.  p.  10. 

»  Ihid.  p.  25. 

'  Wntten  in  modom  strokes,  in  Kiai-shu  or  pattern-writing,  for  the  sake  of 
convenieuee. 
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In  the  Shu-King^  we  find  the  following  acceptatioiu : 

(1)  The  multitudes,  the  people;  all.— (2)  A  capital  city. — (3)  An  txmj,  t 
host. — (4)  Instructors. — (5)  Applied  to  various  oflScera,  .  .  .  tators,  a  high  dAn 
appointed  by  Yu,  .  .  .  judges. — (C)  A  model,  to  take  as  a  modeL 

In  the  Shi-King:^ 

(1)  A  multitude,  all.— (2)  Forces,  troops.— (3)  7J^  |$  the  capitaL— (l) 
Ma.'iter — (5)  Various  officers.  -  (6)  To  imitate. 

In  the  Chun  Tsin:^ 

(1)  An  army,  a  force,  etc. 

In  the  "  Great  learning,"  the  "Doctrine  of  the  Mean"  and 
the  "  Conversations  of  Confucius"  :* 

(1)   The  multitude,  the  people.— (2)   A  host.— (3)  A  teacher.— (4)  Smdiy 

ofliuers,  etc. 

In  Mong-tze  (Mencius)  :' 

(1)  A  military  host. —(2)  A  teacher,  master. — (3)  To  make  one's  master,  ts 
follow. — (4)  Sundry  officers. 

"We  will  now  proceed  with  the  version  : 

(See  §  90  printed  on  the  accompanying  table.) 

91.  If  the  reader  compares  the  description  given  in  oar 
version  of  the  various  acceptations  of  the  word  Q(  Sse  (made 
clear  by  the  necessary  remarks  in  the  foot-notes,  with  the 
extracts  of  vocabularies  of  several  classics  on  the  same  word 
which  we  have  reproduced  above  (§89),  he  will  be  struck 
by  the  perfect  correlation,  and  be  satisfied  that  our  statement 
is  sound,  viz.  that  the  Sse  chapter  is  made  up  of  the  slips 
containing  the  vocabulary  describing  the  word.  All  the 
remarks,  which  we  have  to  make  of  unavoidable  length,  are 
mutatis  mufandi's,  applicable  to  the  other  chapters. 

92,  The  following  chapter,  of  which  we  give  the  version, 
is  the  fifteenth  relating  to  ^,  which  has  been  completed  later 
nn  by  a  determinative  and  written  ^,  as  we  have  reported 
above  (§  39)  from  an  ancient  tradition. 

The  use  of  this  character,  with  the  proper  determinative. 


'   Vid.  Leggo's  Chintu  Clauiet,  Tol.  iii.  p.  67 

*  Vol.  iT.  p.  711. 
»  Vol.  T.  p.  902. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  333. 
»  Vol.  ii.  p.  429. 
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the  modifications  it  has  undergone  daring  many  centuries 
are  very  slight. 

82.  I  hope  that  these  lengthy  discussions  and  expla- 
nations will  be  understood  for  what  they  are,  viz.  an  attempt 
to  define  the  situation,  to  clear  the  ground  and  justify  the 
method  I  follow  in  m}'  translation  of  the  Th. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
a  real  and  true  version  of  the  Yh'King  without  having 
laboured  a  good  deal  previously,  in  pabeog^aphical  researches 
and  linguistic  studies,  of  which  the  European  translators  do 
not  seem  to  have  conceived  the  necessity  and  importance. 
A  faithful  version  of  the  Yh  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of 
illumination,  or  inspiration,  or  of  "  meeting  the  scope  "  of  the 
author.  It  can  only  be  the  result  of  patient  and  extensive 
researches.  It  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  strained  application 
of  any  preconceived  theory,  because  the  adaptation,  classifi- 
cation and  repetition,  to  which  the  text  has  been  exposed,  is 
obviously  an  after-arrangement,  independent  of  what  the 
text  was  originally.  I  repudiate  altogether  what  I  have 
called  the  guesH-at-the-nieaning  principle  as  destructive  of  a 
true  rendering,  because  the  translator  who  follows  it  cannot 
help  guessing  "  behind  and  beyond  "  the  characters  according 
to  his  prejudiced  views.  The  attempt  to  translate  the  Yh  by 
the  Yh,  i.e.  by  the  idioms  which  have  been  introduced  into 
literature  from  the  supposed  interpretation,  is  a  danger  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  perceived,  and  which  I 
shall  try  to  avoid.  I  translate  literally,  with  no  addition 
beyond  what  is  required  by  the  exigencies  of  grammar. 
This  was  the  system  followed  by  P.  Hegis,  but  he  had  not 
the  help  of  palaeography  and  linguistic  studies.  I  desire  to 
remain  on  the  teirafimm  of  scientific  method,  having  found 
that,  by  this  process,  all  extravagant  and  fantastic  views  are 
entirely  ignored,  and  that  a  very  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood explanation  of  the  text  of  the  Yh  is  obtained.  This 
old  book  has  much  more  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
Chinese  language,  writing,  culture  and  people  than  has  been 
supposed. 
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IX, — Translations  from  the  Yh. 

83.  When  considering  the  Chinese  text  of  the  Th-King, 
as  it  now  stands,  the  observer  is  struck  with  the  frequent 
repetition  throughout  the  book  of  a  small  number  of  different 
forinultc  in  one,  two,  or  three  words,  the  whole  being 
obviously  the  foretelling  words  subreptitiously  added  by 
Wen  Wang  when  he  arranged,  without  understanding  their 
real  character,  the  ancient  slijM  he  had  in  hand.'  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  words  did  occur  here  and  there  in  the 
old  texts,  previously  to  Wen  Wang's  arrangement,  and  that 
he  has  mistaken  their  proper  primary  value  in  the  context ; 
be  has  considered  them  as  foretelling  words,  and  repeated 
them  in  every  section  of  the  book. 

84.  Such  formulaj  ^%  ^,  %^,%^ ,  M,^,  ^  ^. 
5||  f^,  which  occur  very  often,-*  and  ff  1^,  ^  ^,  which 
are  met  with  less  frequently,  are  almost  always  foretelling 
words  added  afterwards ;  of  course  they  have  to  be  neglected 
in  a  translation  bearing  on  the  old  text  only.  The  formula 
5£  {jj^ '  is  sometimes  uncertain,  because  the  character  ^  has 
been  substituted*  for  f$[>  in  all  the  cases  where  this  last 
occurred  in  Wen  Wang's  text,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
distinguished  any  more  from  the  cases  where  ^  did  occur 
previously  in  the  genuine  text.  The  oldest  shape  of  fg  was 
||  before  Wen  Wang's  time. 

85.  A  remark  is  also  necessary  on  the  character  jff ,  which 
in  the  interpolated  foretelling  formula  has  the  meaning  of 
"benefit";  but  the  same  form  is  the  oldest  one  of  ^  "many, 
numerous,"  which  did  occur  in  the  ancient  text,  but  because 
the  character  has  the  other  meaning  of  fortune  telling,  it  was 
not  recognized  by  the  transcribers  in  modern  style  with  its 

>  >•  He  added  and  nibreptitiuuslr  introduced  the  f<>retelli]ig  wurd«,  .  .  ."  JV. 
above,  f  13.  qontation  (i'. 

*  Od  an  int<THiting  c<iim-idrnce  presented  bj  leTcral  of  thti>e  furet<-llin^  wordi 
with  Aaajrian  on«a,  ri</.  ray  Jiarlg  Hittury  of  Chinent  C'triltzalton,  p.  25. 

*  M  tfii  *  not'  at  UMd  in  the  Yh  in  alwart  vrittt'n  ^,  a  rariatinn  lint  intro. 
diecalb;  the  followen  of  Ltti-Xtu  and  Chwan?-tze.  I'id.  lai  Tud»,  Luk  (Am 
Km  ;  L.'C.  Hopkinii,  Tkt  Six  .Seript;  a  traa-latiou  (Am<>T,  Isbl,  8\o.',  p.  3o. 

«  Cf.  Mia  tn  Ki,  Lmk  ihu  twtg,  K.  tu.  f.  48. 
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i  been  extended  to  a  large  number  of  acceptations,  but  in 
early  times,  the  various  meanings  attached  to  it  were  rather 
small.'  The  author  of  the  re-arrangement  had  therefore  to 
rei)eat  several  of  them,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  required  number 
of  lines. 

The  most  interesting  feature  is  the  quotation  about  tbe 
spoonbill  or  Plutaha  »ifrJor,  an  interesting  bird  which  occupies 
a  large  place  in  Chinese  literature  from  an  early  period.  It  is 
described  in  the  (Ei-i/ri,  Sfiau  Hai  King,  and  was  "a  strange 
bird  like  a  duck,  the  paired-win;;  bird,  with  one  eye  and  one 
wing,  afBltated  to  the  plaice  in  its  structure,  and  so  made 
that  two  must  unite  for  either  of  them  to  fly."  It  is  still 
found  in  Formosa.^ 

Here  is  the  version  of  the  chapter : 

(See  §  93  printed  on  the  accompanying  table.) 

94.  No  observations  are  required  on  the  following  chapter, 
the  xxxtb,  on  ^  of  which  the  primary  orthograph  was  [^  as 
we  know  by  palicography.  The  author  of  the  re-arrangement 
had  not  the  same  difficulties  for  the  separation  of  the  rows 
of  characters  into  the  seven  lines,  because  of  the  great  number 
of  acceptations.  He  was  obliged  to  put  them  up  ono  after  the 
other,  not  always  separated  by  the  word  ^  or  jg\  "  like." 
The  same  thing  occurs  several  times  in  other  chapters." 

In  the  last  section  of  this  paper  we  shall  have  to  speak 
again  of  this  chapter. 

Here  is  the  version  : 

(See  §  95  printed  on  the  accompanying  table.) 

96,  The  following  chapter  translated,  the  thirty-first,  on 
^,  which  is  also  a  vocabulary,  does  not  present  so  many 
meanings  as  the  preceding,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  pile 
them  up  to  the  same  ex^tent.     Besides,  the  meanings  to  be 

'  Th«T  are  only  those  represented  by  tbe  character  itself  with  the  determinatirei 
(or  kevs)  38,  43,  61,  85,  H9,  154.  Cf.  Min  Ui  Ki,  LuM  thu  tung,  K.  iv.  ff.  67, 
68  ;  TL.  viii.  f.  4G. 

»  Vid.  Tni  Pirg  yn  Ian,  K.  927,  f.  2i>.  Khang-hi  Tze-titti,  Ptt  196  +  10  gtr.  f. 
73.  Aud  also  Wuljs  Williams,  Sj/t/abie  Dittionary  of  the  Vhititte  LiDigiuige,  p. 
382.  Mr.  Rfib.  Swinboc  bad  canpht  seTera!  of  tboM  birds  at  Tnaimi,  Formosa ; 
fid.  a  notice  of  biti  in  J»'ole»  and  Qutrict  on  China  and  Japan,  toI.  t.  p,  131  (Oct. 
31,  1867). 

*  For  instance,  chapters  iii.,  xxii.,  xixt.,  etc. 
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has  been  extended  to  a  large  number  of  acceptations,  but  in 
early  times,  the  various  meanings  attached  to  it  were  rather 
small.'  The  author  of  the  re-arrangement  had  therefore  to 
repeat  several  of  them,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  required  number 
of  lines. 

The  most  interesting  feature  is  the  quotation  about  the 
spoonbill  or  Plutalca  major,  an  interesting  bird  which  occupies 
a  large  place  in  Chinese  literature  from  an  early  period.  It  is 
described  in  the  (Et-i/a,  SJmn  Mai  King,  and  was  "  a  strange 
bird  like  a  duck,  the  paired-wing  bird,  with  one  eye  and  one 
wing,  affiliated  to  the  plaice  in  its  structure,  and  so  made 
that  two  must  unite  for  either  of  them  to  fly."  It  is  still 
found  in  Formosa.- 

Here  is  the  version  of  the  chapter ; 

(See  §  93  printed  on  the  accompanying  table.) 

94.  No  observations  are  required  on  the  following  chapter, 
the  xxxth,  on  ^  nf  which  the  primary  orthogniph  was  f^  as 
we  know  by  palaeography.  Tlio  author  of  the  rearrangement 
had  not  the  same  difficulties  for  the  separation  of  the  rows 
of  characters  into  the  seven  lines,  because  of  the  great  number 
of  acceptations.  He  was  obliged  to  put  them  up  one  after  the 
other,  not  always  separated  by  the  word  ^  or  jfl  "like." 
The  same  thing  occurs  several  times  in  other  chapters.' 

In  the  last  section  of  this  paper  we  shall  Lave  to  speak 
again  of  this  chapter. 

Here  is  the  version  : 

(See  §  95  printed  on  the  accompanying  table.) 

9G.  The  following  chapter  translated,  the  thirty-first,  on 
J^,  which  is  also  a  vocabulary,  does  not  present  so  many 
meanings  as  the  preceding,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  pile 
them  up  to  the  same  extent.     Besides,  the  meanings  to  be 

'  They  arc  only  those  repre8*nttd  bv  the  character  itself  with  the  det«nninative« 
(or  keys)  ."iH,  43,  61,  85,  U9,  lo4.  ti.  Min  fei  Ki,  Luh  aha  tuug,  K.  iv.  ff.  67, 
68;  K.  riii.  f.  46. 

'  Vid.  Tai  J'itg  V"  '<"•.  K.  927,  f-  2r.  Khany-hi  Tu-tim,  Pu  196+10  »tr.  f. 
73.  And  also  Wells  Williams,  Syllabic  Dietiunnri/  of  the  Chinrte  Lnnffuape,  p. 
382.  Mr.  Rob.  Swinhoo  had  caught  eeTeral  of  those  birds  at  Tnm»ui,  Formosa; 
ritl.  a  noticu  of  Win  iu  A'oUt  and  QtMriet  <m  China  and  Japan,  vol.  i.  p.  131  (Uct. 
31,  1867). 

'  For  instance,  chapters  iiL,  xxii.,  xxsv.,  eta. 
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described  were  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  order  to  make  tk« 
difference  in  the  material  and  moral  use  of  several  of  tboD 
intelligible.  The  meanings  under  i.-l,  vi.— 2,  ix.-5,  and 
upper  6,  which  are  the  various  aspects  of  one  eume  m' 
afford  an  interesting  instance  of  the  trouble  taken  I 
original  framers  of  the  vocabulary  to  cope  with  the  difficulty 
of  making  them  clearly  understood. 

The  character  ]^,  of  which  the  ancient  sound  was  Kit* 
(or  Kom),  is  a  compound  character  which  meant  "to  bite," 
and  in  its  primary  stage  of  symbolico-syllabisnn  was  written 
■^  'To-"  to  be  read  from  bottom  to  top.^  Kom  meaning 
"  mouth  hewing  "  i.e.  "  to  bite  "  extended  afterwards  to  the 
sense  of  "  to  seize,  to  shake,  to  move." 

Ten  foretelling  words  have  to  be  dropped  throughout  the 
chapter. 

(See  §  97  printed  on  the  accompanying  table.) 

98.  We  hope  that  the  preceding  versions  of  four  chapters 
will  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  disposition  of 
the  chapters  of  the  Yh  made  up  of  mere  vocabularies.  We 
shall  now  give  an  instance  of  a  chapter  in  which  has  been 
embodied  what  we  may  call  a  ballad  relating  to  an  historical 
fact  of  the  twenty-second  century  B.C.,  Pi'z.  the  revolt  of  AVan, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  Emperor  K'i,  at  the  place  of  his  exile 
(in  modem  Chih-li),  where  he  had  been  sent  most  likely  after 
intrigues  which  we  may  easily  guess. 

Here  is  the  translation  of  this  chapter,  which  treats  on 
JK,  and  which  is  the  twentieth  of  the  sixty-four  chapieni 
of  the  FA. 

(See  ^  99  printed  on  the  accompanying  table.) 

100.  The  following  and  last  chapter,  of  which  space 
permit-8  us  to  give  the  version  in  the  present  paper,  is  entirely 
ethnogruphioal.  It  is  the  thirteenth  in  the  series  of  the  ITt, 
and  it  deals  with  the  Troglodytes  or  Tribes  which  formerly 
occupied  several  large  regions  in  Cliina  previously  to  the 
Chinese  conquest,  and  of  whom  sundry  off-shoots  still  survire 
in  rather  out-of-the-way  places  inside  and  outside  the  Chinese 
dominion.     When  our  complete  translation  is  published,  we 

>  According  to  one  of  the  laws  of  arohaic  orthography.    Vid.  ^  23,  note  2,  p.  19. 
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shall  give  all  the  possible  inrorraation  on  the  subject  in  order 
to  get  the  desired  ideutirtcation.  The  manners  and  customs 
of  these  tribes  correspond  precisely  with  those  described  in 
the  17/,  and  many  of  them  have  kept  the  sume  name,  variously 
written  |3  \\^  jg  . 

Here  is  the  translation  : 

(See  §  101  printed  on  the  accompanying  table.) 

102.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  chapter  is  the  remark- 
able proof  it  oflers  of  the  late  addition  of  the  foretelling 
words.  The  chapter  is  in  verses,  and  the  rhymes  are  easily 
recognizL'd ;  ff  with  ^  ;  }\\  with  f^  ;  ^  with  ^  ;  g^  with 
^;  ^  with  J5:;  ^  with  jg  ;  ^  with  %.  So  that  the 
foretelling  words  are  no  part  of  the  ancient  text,  and  have 
to  be  left  aside  ;  they  are:  ^,M'^^>fr>^'^^- 
This  is,  I  tliiuk,  a  very  satisfactory  demonstration. 

X. — Contents  Fokgotten  of  the  Yh. 

103.  la  observing  for  our  version  of  the  Yh-Kiny  the 
principles  of  criticism  laid  down  in  the  preceding  section, 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  these  remarkable  facts,'  that, 
in  many  chapters,  the  multifarious  indications  given  by 
the  characters  in  rows  or  isolated,  are,  within  the  chapter, 
just  tbe  various  meanings  more  or  less  completely  existing 
still  and  found  in  literature,  of  one  ideographic  cbaructer  or 
expression  represented  more  or  less  exactly  by  the  modern 
heading  of  the  same  chapter.*  These  lists  of  values  are 
occasionally  uccompunied  by  mythical,  historical,  geographical, 
ethnographical,  ethical,  astronomical,  etc.,  references.  De- 
scriptions of  aboriginal  tribes  of  China ;  their  customs,  the 
meaning  of  some  of  their  words,  homonymous  to  the  Chinese 
word  which  i.s  the  subject  of  the  chapter,  instructions  to  the 
officials  about  them,  description  of  animals,  birds,  commercial 
and  vulgar  values,  etc.,  are  given  aa  far  as  they  exemplify  the 
Chinese  word. 

104.  The  Yh-King  has  obviously  been  compiled  of  various  old 


'    Vid.  my  Karljl  Ui»lnry  of  thr  ChtneM  Givilita'ien,  p.  25. 
>  Excepting  the  alteratiouii  voluntarilj  introdac«d  8iac«. 
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materials  of  different  sorts  and  styles,  which,  misunderstood. 
have  been  arranged,  classifiofl,  divided  in  lines,  corrected  and 
completed  by  the  addition  of  many  of  the  foretelling  words 
which  have  been  interspersed  in  the  text.'  Short  sentenoet 
and  rows  of  characters  have  been,  with  the  help  of  the  chang«« 
of  writing,  strained  into  meanings  supposed  to  have  been 
expressed  by  Wen  "Wang,  the  presumed  editor  of  the  book, 
and  related  to  the  immediate  period  previous  to  him,  but 
with  which  they  had  originally  no  connection  whatever. 
xVa  interesting  feature  is,  to  be  able  to  detect  how,  from 
independent  rows  of  characters,  not  intended,  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  correspondence  which  seems  to  exist  betweoa 
the  contents  of  the  chapters  and  the  six  whole  and  broken 
groups  composing  the  sixty-four  hexagrams  or  Kwas  of  the 
same  number  of  chapters  was  obtained.  A  brief  exAuii- 
nation  of  (lie  whole  easily  explains  the  process  by  which 
the  regular  classification  and  division  into  the  desired  number 
of  64  chapters  of  7  tines  has  been  got  up.  In  the  case  of 
words  having  an  insuflScient  number  of  meanings  to  fill  up 
the  required  seven  lines,  the  same  meaning  is  repeated  some- 
times variously,  as  often  as  necessary  ;  in  reverse  cases,  the 
meanings  have  been  strung  together  one  after  the  other  like 
a  thread  of  beads ;  and  as  the  subject-matters  were  not  of  the 
required,  number  of  64,  several  have  been  cut  in  two,  and  a 
few  more  modern  texts  have  been  added. 

lOo.  The  Yh-Kiiifj  seems  to  have  been  arranged  at  first 
under  the  Iliii  dynasty  (2205-176G  B.C.)  ;  and  when  it 
reached  the  hands  of  Wen  Wang,  it  was  already  used  for 
divination.  Its  broken  and  numerous  meanings  progressively 
misunderstood  by  the  changes  occurring  in  the  language,  the 
growth  of  the  dialects  and  the  discrepancies  introduced  tb 
the  writing  by  oblivion  of  the  old  rules  of  orthography,  had 
made  of  these  ancient  documents  a  very  suitable  reference  to 
pick  up  prognostics.  The  text  had  been  connected  with  the 
64  Kwas,  and  every  chapter  divided  most  likely  into  two  part«, 
in  order  to  correspond  to  the  two  trigrams  of  each  hexagram. 


1  Vid.  above,  §  13. 
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Wen  TiVang  in  1143  b.c.  subdivided  the  text  and  modified  it 
as  we  have  seen,  he  added  aa  an  explanation  of  his  re- 
arrangement the  first  wing  beginning  with  ^  Q  T/ran  nayn, 
and  his  son  Chuu  Kutig  added  ia  turo,  the  second  wing 
beginning  with  ^  ^|  Siang  sai/n,  in  tlie  ordinary  editions  of 
the  Yh. 

lOf).  To  resume  the  question,  the  test  of  the  Yk-Kitiff  ia 
notliing  else  than  a  general  vocabulary  of  a  small  number 
(about  (iO)  of  words  and  expressions.  And,  no  doubt,  the 
impossibility  of  reading  as  current  phrases  and  text,  simple 
lists  of  meanings  [as  if  we  should  try  to  read  Johnson's 
Dictionary  as  we  would  read  a  novel],  afccounta  for  the  abso- 
lute obscurity  of  the  book  and  the  astounding  number  of 
interpretations  which  have  been  proposed  by  native  Chinese 
scholars,  a  path  in  which  they  have  been  uselessly  followed 
by  several  European  Sinologists, 

107.  The  Yh-King  is  not  the  only  book  whose  fate  has 
been  to  be  misunderstood,  llany  of  the  Vedic  hymns  have 
had  their  primary  object  and  views  entirely  turned  away. 
In  Japan,  too,  we  have  a  very  striking  example,  to  wliich  we 
shall  refer  presently.  But  the  Yh-King  is  the  only  one 
which,  having  to  be  transcribed  several  times  through  suc- 
cessive changes  of  writing  and  the  improvement  of  characters 
in  order  to  precise  their  sense,  has  been  exposed  to  all  the 
consequences  of  the  proeeaa  and  has  accordingly  suffered. 

108.  The  Japanese  example  is  sufficiently  striking  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  protracted  misunderstanding  of 
the  Yh-King,  though  not  with  the  gi-adual  and  eventual 
transformation  of  the  text  of  the  Chinese  mysterious  book. 
The  Nilioiuji  has  met  the  same  fate  of  a  forced  ititerpretation, 
which  afterwards  was  recognized  as  the  result  of  an  improper 
intelligence  of  the  atyle  in  which  it  was  originally  written. 
The  Yotnnfohumi  0  $  :§  |£  or  Nippon-ii/o-ki^  (^"Ig- 
i\rj7;o»^*),  containing  the  oldest  history  of  Japan,  from  6(il  B.C. 
till  696  A,D.,  was  published  in  720  a.u.  as  manuscript  in  thirty 


'  TheM  two  readings  illvutrate  the  two  modes  of  reading  the  Chinese  chartt«ten 
in  Japan,  according  to  their  sound  [Koi/t)  or  to  thoir  nu>aning'  (Yomi).  Cf.  3.  J. 
Uuffmaun,  A  Jaj/aune  Qrammar  (Lcidien,  1868,  8vo.),  p.  4. 
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parts.  It  was  worded  in  Chinese  and  written  fn  Hin; 
^  f  or  running  hand  Chinese  characters.*  At  that  tiM^ 
Chinese  composition  was  extensively  used  in  tTapan,  but 
afterwards  since  the  period  Yengi  (a.o.  901)  intercourse 
with  China  ceased  and  no  more  students  went  to  that 
cotintrj-,  BO  that  finally  a  peculiar  Japanese  style  of  Chine«e 
composition  arose,  in  which  the  characters  w©ro  not  read 
in  the  same  order  as  tliey  were  written.  Those  coming 
first  in  order  when  writing  a  sentence  being  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  in  reading  ;  the  characters  forming  no 
complete  meaning  if  read  as  they  were  written.  This  hybrid 
style  is  in  use  at  the  present  time  for  epistohiry  correspondence 
and  fur  government  documents.*  In  order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding;,  in  modern  texts  special  small  sig^ns  are 
placed  on  the  lower  left  hand  side  of  the  Chinese  characters 
to  indicate  the  transposition  required.  The  Nihongi,  as  other 
books  of  the  same  time,  being-  written  in  Cbineae,  "  the 
unlettured  could  not  understund  it  without  explanation. 
Hence  there  existed  in  the  middle  ages  rules  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  history,  and  gradually  it  came  to  be  con- 
sidered OS  a  religious  work  on  Shintoiam.  Both  Shinto  and 
Buddliist  priests  explained  it  as  a  work  on  Confucianism  or 
Buddhism,  so  that  at  last  incorrect  opinions  and  statementa 
were  formwl,  with  which  the  ignorant  wero  misled.  Owing 
to  the  frequent  wars,  however,  these  doctrines  were  neglected, 
and  at  last  there  were  none  who  believed  in  them."*  Even- 
tually, eight  hundred  years  after  {since  a.d.  1688-1703),  the 
erroneous  opinions  of  the  scholars  of  the  middle  ages  were 
corrected,  nnd  the  proper  reading  of  the  ancient  texts  was 
recovered. 

109.  What  happened  to  the  illustrious  German  philosopher 
Schopenhauer,  with  the  first  imperfect  and  misleading  version 
of  the  Upanishads,'  might  be  quoted  as  another  instance  of 


'   HnD'tnann,  Japanttt  Grammar,  p.  5. 

*  Vi<l.  An  OuiliHe  Ui»tur>i  of  Jiipitneni  Educalien,  Lrltratur*  end  ArU;  |»t- 
p«ro<l  by  the  Mumkiubo  (Depurtmeut  of  Education),  Tokio,  Japan,  1877.  12iB0. 
p  145. 

*  Out/iitf  JJiftory  of  Jnpa'ifxr  Edwation,  p.  146. 

*  Tho  firttt  voi'biou  uf  tho  Upumshads  mud«  iuto  iinj  EuropMn  loDgoage  wai  b/ 
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an  important  work  misunderstood,  and  nevertheless  satisfying 
eoraeliow  minds  fond  of  nebulous  statements  in  which  their 
imagination  could  freely  exercise  itself. 

XL— Origtn  of  the  Yk-King. 

110.  Proofs  of  various  kinds:  similitude  of  institutions, 
traditions  and  knowledge,  affinities  of  words  of  culture  ;  and 
in  what  concerns  the  writing:  likenesses  of  shapes  of  charac- 
ters, bierogl_\'7)bic  and  arbitrary,  with  the  same  sounds  (some- 
times polyphona)  and  meanings  attached  to  them,  the  same 
morphology  of  written  words,  the  same  phonetic  laws  of  or- 
thography, bad  led  me,  several  years  ago,*  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  (as  the  reverse  is  proved  impossible  by 
numerous  reasons),  at  an  early  period  of  their  history  and 
before  their  emigration  to  the  far  East,  the  Chinese  Bnk 
families  had  borrowed  the  pre-cuneiform  writing  and  elements 
of  their  knowledge  and  institutions  from  a  region  connected 
with  the  old  focus  of  culture  of  South- Western  Asia.^ 

The  similarities  in  shapes,  sounds,  and  meanings  of  charac- 
ters^ show  that  the  borrowing  was  done  at  the  period  when 

the  famous  traTeller  AnqueHl  Duperron,  from  the  Persian  ;  he  seems  to  Tiave 
made  biith  a  French  iinJ  Ijitiii  tTauplation,  the  latter  alone  havin?  beeti  piihlishiid 
(a.d.  1S01-I8U'2).  It  wa»  writtea  in  a  style  utterly  iiQiiit<?lli^Dle  except  to  the 
most  ljTU[-tfVMl  of  philosophuru.  Amongst  these,  the  ce!*;bruted  Sehtipfiihauor 
distinguisliKl  hiniiieh'  by  Ms  open  avowal:  ''In  the  whole  world  thiTc  is  uo  studv, 
except  that  of  the  originals,  so  hcneticial  and  sn  ei^viitiug  iis  that  of  flio  *  (hipntt- 
biit.  It  has  been  the  solace  of  luy  life,  it  will  be  the  uulace  «f  my  death."  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  translation  oi  Duperrtiti  could  provide  this  double 
solace.  The  opening  word*  of  hi«  troaslation  are  these;  "  Om/m  hoc  rerbum  (e«»e) 
ailkit  ut  soiveris,  .sic  Jo  tnnKchgnuli  fiip  (de  eo  m«litare)  quod  ipsum  hoc  verhum 
aodAii  est;  propter  illiid  quod  hoc  (vorbum)  ohwi,  in  Sim  Beid,  cum  voce  altu, 
cum  harmoitiu  pronunoiatuin  Hat." — Vol.  i.  p.  IJi. 

'  Vid.  the  biblio;rr!iphic!il  infomintion  in  ff  i.  ri.  1  of  the  present  paper. 

'  The  lat«  period  of  the  txteusion  is  shown  by  the  state  of  oblivion  in  which 
the  early  Chiuesa  Hak  families  were,  in  regard  to  the  primitive  meaning  of  many 
characters,  their  mi.stakes  on  that  subject,  and  the  many  Inter  notions  from  Babv- 
lonian  arts  and  knowledg-c  which  they  had  borrowed  at  the  »arae  time  Tlio 
peculiarities  of  the  connexion  of  the  an-nnie  Chinese  fhariicters  and  the  Iliihyhvuiiin 
writing,  for  instance,  in  the  ciuse  of  the  cardinal  pointd,  show  unmi»tukubly  tliat 
the  borrowing  wai!  not  made  before  the  Semitic  induonce  took  tbo  lead  over  the 
Akkfldo-Sumerinn  sway. 

'  When  1  piiiuttd  oiit  in  Mny.  !H80  {Early  History,  p.  29),  the  shifting;  of  the 
points  of  the  eompusji,  I  did  not  hope  that  this  statement  would  so  soon  receive 
a  brilliant  confirmation,  from  tho  Assyrian  side.  Cf .  the  decipherment  of  a  tablet 
■ecuied  by  the  British  Museum,  July  27th,  1881,  by  Mj.  T.  G.  Pinches,  Pioc<ed- 
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the   Cuneiform    strokes    already    introduced    were   not 
exclusively  uaed  to  draw  the  characters,  straight  and  cu 
lines  being  still  used  at  the  same  time,  and  the  introductio& 
of  the  wedge-shaped  implement  had   not   efikced   the  picti 
graphiciJ  forms  of  the  signs.' 

111.  The  comparison  of  the  two  writing's  discloses  sever 
other  interesting  features  not  unimportant  for  the  historic 
determiiiution  of  this  remarkable  propagation  of  culture. 

1°.  The  writing  was  communicated  with  all  its  peouliaritieil 
and  complexify  of  ideograms  and  phonetics,  the  latter  keeping! 
their  sounds,  and  the  former  receiving  sometimes  now  appelk- 
tioas  in  the  language  of  the  borrowers  according  to  their 
picture-meaning. 

3°,  The  characters  were  still  in  the  plastic  stage  which 
allows  a  certain  range  of  alterations  and  occasional  variations, 
for  the  fucilitj'  of  the  compound  characters." 

3^.  Many  characters  were  still  pictogrophic,  but  a  great 
number  had  lost  their  original  hieroglyphic  shape  and  had 
assumed  apparently  arbitrary  forms. 

4^  The  writing  had  not  been  drawn  at  first  by  an  obliqne- 
eyed  people.^ 

5°.  The  facing  process,  upwards  or  downwards,  of  drawing 
the  pictographic  characters,  had  been  preferred  as  often  u 


ingi  nf  the  Soe'uly  uf  Bihlical  Arch<enhijij,  Feb.  Gth,  1883.  The  ffrcat  impor 
01  thu  fuct  k  (but  it  pye»  a  hint  on  the  dale  of  the  cxteoirioa  of  the  m-iting 
8.W.  Asiii  tu  L'liinn,  aud  n  clue  t<i  ttit;  itudiocal  ditticulty  which  Or.  G  ScUc 
has  trivd  to  tiolrc  in  adding  I'UOO  years,  which  ore  novr  UDDti^essary.  My  n^a 
oo  the  subject  und  thu  uomparisua  of  the  pre-Cuuviibnu  and  urrbuio  ChiacH 
writin;^!!  ure  I'lubodied  in  a  special  paper:  lUuttratiom  of  l/i«  Prt-numftrm 
tcri'iny  cariitd  to  China. 

*  This  m  iibowa  not  only  by  sonic  early  Chinese  oharnctcns  contaiutDg  taeh 
itrokes,  but  ulso  by  Tarious  traditiuuii  speukiug  of  strokes  brojid  nt  mw  tTi'f  Mul 
poiutcd  at  tho  utber.  We  have,  however,  to  take  into  uuvount  the  t  ;>. 
peunmco  of  the  characters,  cuused  by  the  use  of  another  nMiterial  it 
tttblet^  and  nf  iinnther  tool  than  the  triangular- shaped  one  UK»d  for  tin;  iuiu[<'^aoo 
of  the  cliueifnnn  atrokefl. 

*  A  eomparative  analyaig  of  the  componnd^  in  the  early  Cuncifitrin  chancfan 
dildoaei  this  parallel  fact ;  it  is  ako  a  feature  of  the  so-called  Uittit«t  ohntiicten, 
which  UD  llie  iu-fcriptiona  ore  modilied  according  to  their  position,  in  oppositioB  to 
the  n)j:idity  nf  the  Egyptian  hierojj^ljijhii  moro  early  crystalliied. 

^  Tlii«  is  sIhiwb  by  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest  cumpoundB  where  the  (TC  oceun^ 
and  which  by  their  cIohr  shape  could  not  be  di.sintogrtited,  onii  were  teken  «  td«a- 
graplu,  the  eye  is  horifjiital  and  has  been  drawn  obliquely  ofterwuda  only,  in  lk« 
new  couipouiids,  and  in  isolated  characterg.  Besides  uis,  two  obliqued  ( 
'a  frigbteutid  look.' 
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possible  to  the  profile  process/  probably  to  avoid  the 
boustropbedon. 

6°.  At  the  time  of  its  propagation  to  the  Chinese  Bak 
families,  the  prtj-Cuneiforin  writing  was  disposed  in  horizon- 
tal lines,  but  it  htid  been  written  previously  horizontally 
and  vertically,'  according  to  the  size  of  the  characters  as  in 
Egyptian  find  so-cullud  Ilittite  hterogl>^)bs.^ 

7°.  The  borrowers,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  knotted 
cords  and  notched  rods  previously  used  by  them,  disposed 
the?  writing  in  vertical  lines  instead  of  horizontal,  and  for 
that  purpose  had  to  put  up  the  characters  single  or  com- 
pound not  easy  to  disintegrate,  which  had  too  much  width 
for  the  regularity  of  the  lines.  The  putting-up  of  the 
pictographic  characters  was  ruled  by  the  figure  of  their 
subject, 

8°.  In  the  script  borrowed,  the  characters  were  used 
phonetically  in  the  formation  of  compounds,  without  neglect- 
ing their  ideographic  values,  which  were  taken  into  account 


'  In  npponitinn  to  tlie  Egyptian  and  Hittite  prowss. 

'  This  us  shown  by  tlie  '{iL-at 


by  tlie  siL'ot  uiimbir  of  liigh  signs  put  lying  down,  anil  as  this 
w(M  done  according  to  tht  dirw-tion  of  the  wiitiug  and  the  figure  of  their  object, 
some  of  these,  when  phonetic  compounds,  have  to  be  read  rovened,  i.e.  from  right 
to  Iptt. 

'  The  Bpecial  study  I  have  made  of  this  pre-Cuneiform  writincj  permits  me  to 
say  tliot  it  Sfcnu  to  hnve  hnd  tit  first  an  imperfect  connexion  with  the  Ejjyptiau 
(the  eoiuuixion  is  still  visilde  by  their  eoranion  po»«.i»!iuD  of  ehuriietfrs  olso'found 
in  the  writinfT  borrowed  by  the  Chinese)  ;  but  it  bears  iministakublv  the  murk, 
preriouH  to  the  Liter  Semitic  influrncc,  of  n  flcrious  niodiiicntion.  llie  shape  of 
the  characters,  in  casts  of  isolated  or  compound  ones  easy  to  di'intewrat",  hus  been 
rectified  in  order  to  have  them  faring'  to  the  reader  (a  feature  common  to  this 
writiuj;  and  to  the  Cliinese),  in  eoutradistinction  to  the  profile  feature  of  the 
Egryptian  and  Hittite  hieroglyphs.  This  rectitication  *evma  to  point  to  the  with 
of  avoidin;;  a  boustrophedou  system  of  writin;:  (necessitating  two  directions  for 
the  characters),  as  iu  the  Ilittite  character!*  and  partially  in  Kgyiitinn.  The 
direction  selected  has  been  from  left  to  ri<:ht,  moat  likely  because  it  wa<«  priiviously 
more  often  u.sed  as  in  Egyptian.  Afterwards  the  process  of  hori/.outalline8gup«r- 
«edod  the  older  one,  whidi,  as  in  Ef^-ptian,  hadrejrard  to  the  coraparatiTe  size  of 
the  characters.  A  great  number  of  iiie  ciiarnctors  in  their  hieratic  snape  l)ear  testi- 
mony to  those  facta.  The  layine;  down  of  the  too-hi-fh-sijscd  characters  was  nJed 
by  the  nature  of  their  fipuies,  and,  in  other  cases,  either  becnimc  it  bad  to  bo  done 
somehow  or  according  to  rules  whirh  I  have  not  yet  detected.  Simultaneousty 
with  »bi>se  rectifications,  which  may  lie  attributed  to  newly  arrived  conipierors,  the 
characters  received  new  sounds,  appellative  of  their  subject  or  what  was  thought 
to  be  their  subject,  in  the  lanf,'usge  of  the  new  comers.  Tliat  they  were  the 
population  known  by  the  uame«  of  Akkadian  and  i^uinerian  is  more  than  probable. 
As  the  borrowing  of  the  writing  by  the  Chinese  £iik  fumiliett  is  pojteriuT  to  all 
these  fBCtti,  it  waa  uocessory  to  outline  them. 
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and  ruled  tbeir  selection ;  their  reading  was  from  left  ts 
rigkt  or  from  top  to  bottom.' 

All  these  facta  are  largely  proved  by  a  great  number  of 
comparisons  and  obaervatioos,  which  I  give  eLsewhere  witk 
the  necessary  illustrations. 

112.  Numerous  affinities  of  traditions,  institutions  and 
customs,  connect  the  borrowing  of  script  and  culture  by 
the  Chinese  Bak  families,  with  the  region  of  Elam,'  the  coo> 
federation  of  states  of  which  Susa  was  the  chief  town,  and 
the  Kum  the  principal  population.'  Whut  are  the  historical 
facts  of  this  connection  we  do  not  know.  Has  the  break  up 
which  happened  in  those  states  and  resulted  in  the  conqoest 
of  Babylonia  by  the  Elamite  King,  Eudur-Nakkuata,  at  the 
date,  which  is  certain,  of  2285  b.c,,*  been  also  the  cause  of  aa 
Eastern  conquest  and  a  settlement  in  Bactria  P  And  would 
this  account  for  the  old  focus  of  culture  coeval  with  th* 
earlier  period  of  Assyrian  monarchy  said  to  hare  exiat«d  in 
Central  Asia  ?* 

The  two  ethnic  names,  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,* 
were  those  of  the  future  Chinese  invaders,  Bak,  and  KutU 
or  Kutla,  are  not  altogether  foreign  to  these  regions  ;   tlie 

I  The  facta  enumerated  in  T,  8°,  are  proved  bj  the  earlj  Cbine«e  ehorartai 
trhcre  the  phonirtic  rending  goes,  (a)  when  unchanged  in  direction,  front  left  It 
riglit;  (li)  wh«n  ptit  up  Inira  the  right,  fnim  bottom  to  top;  («)  when  pot  w§ 
from  tfao  loft,  Ironi  top  to  bottom.      Vid.  (  23  abore. 

*  Viii.  my  £sWy  kUtory  of  Chin*M  ct*iiigalion,  pp.  27-32,  whera  tertsml  pf 
the«e  affinities  are  quoted. 

*  It  i«  most  desirable  that  regular  excaratians  should  !)«  made  in  '' 
nort  undoubtedly  they  would  leiid  to  very  important  result*.     Un 
mains  almost  unt'Xplorc<l. 

*  Fid.  J.  Opptrt,  Lf»  intrrtptiont  en  tangtit  Su$unne,  Enai  d'' intrrprflatimt^ 
in  Congrfe*  dc»  (IrientiilisU-s,  Ire  session,  tdI.  ii.  p.  179  (Paris,  1876,  Stii.).  A- 
H.  Sayce,  Traniaetimn  of  tht  Soriety  of  Biblieat  Archttotni/ff,  t.  iii.  p.  4ft».  0. 
Ma«]MTo,  HiMtoire  Ancimne,  p.  168.  The  date  is  given  bv  an  iiucriptiaa  •( 
Adtur-biiii-ahal.  On  rivent  discoveries  in  Chaldea,  see  the  r»luablc  artictB 
ChaUmn  Hrphratimui,  on  the  gtmerol  resulU  of  M.  de  Saneo's  diMXiTcrita  ■> 
Tcllo.  puhlinlied  by  Tht  Timn,  May,  25,  1882.  Cf.  W.  8.  W.  Vaui,  Fipf' 
ninth  Annual  Report  to  tht  Jtoyal  Asiatic  Sodtty,  pp,  czi-cxiii  (London,  IS:^ 
8vo.). 

*  An  illustrious  scholbr,  deeply  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  rmoiu,  Sir 
Honry  Uuwlinson,  has  vollected  the  probuliilities  and  traditions  (in  the  abwiice  of 
hiHtoririil  reeiinLi)  of  llactria,  as  a  focus  ot  cultun;  coeval  with  the  iimtittitioa  ol 
the  Awi)Tinn  Monnri-by,  iu  his  remarkable  article  on  Cutilriil  Ana  in  tli«  Qumrtsrip 
Uttifu;  Oct.  ISUfl. 

■  fid.  Enrhj  Hitlary  ef  C/iinne  CipHicalion,  p.  32.  Kutla  nr  Rmtfi  »  tlM 
archaic  reading  of  IJitt.  Bak  is  the  old  soand  PoA  from  I'ok  tinp.  the  Pok  at 
Bak  families,  commuuly  rendered  by  "  Uundred  families." 
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Climese  Kutti  and  the  Kmai,  the  Cliineae  Bak  and  Bakh,  the 
ethnic  of  Bakhdi '  (Bactria),  will  be,  most  likely,  one  day 
proved  to  be  the  eame  ethnic  nanxes.  Had  not  the  Chinese, 
previous  to  my  researches  and  quite  on  different  reasons,  been 
traced  back  westerly  to  the  regions  of  Yarkand  and  KbotanP* 
This  is  not  far  distant  from  the  old  focus  of  culture  of  Central 
Asia,  and  the  connection  cannot  be  objected  to  by  geographi- 
cal reasons. 

113.  A  moat  interesting  feature  of  the  literature  embodied 
in  the  cuneiform  chaructera  is  the  numerous  vocabularies 
(known  wrongly  as  syllabaries)  framed  for  the  understanding 
of  the  characters  and  texts  of  antiquity.  They  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  being  vocabularies  of  several 
kinds  giving  the  different  meanings,  various  sounds,  Sume- 
rian,  Akkadian,  Assyrian,  and  the  Akkadian  descriptive 
names  of  the  characters,  single  and  compound.  One  class 
gives  the  meanings  and  sounds  of  one  character  ;  the  other 
class,  the  various  characters  of  one  meaning,  or  of  objects  of 
the  same  kind.  They  are  phonetic  and  ideologic  vocabu- 
laries, as,  for  example,  in  Chinese,  the  Yh-King's  phonetic 
vocabularies,  and  the  old  dictionary'  (Et-ya's  ideological  lists. 

Without  exception  the  so-called  Cuneiform  syllabaries 
hitherto  found  and  deciphered  are  only  copies  made  by  order 
of  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  monarchs.  That  the  originals 
of  these  copies  were  the  primitive  ones  is  very  dubious.  There 
are  reasons  and  even  facts  which  tend  to  show  that  the 
process  of  framing  lists  of  those  classes  is  nearly  as  old  as  the 
systeraatization  of  the  writing  in  horizontal  lines,  or  has  been 
required,  if  not  by  the  reform,  at  least  by  the  ethnological 
extension  of  the  pre-Cuneiform  script  and  writings. 

114.  Admitting  by  the  force  of  overwhelming  e\'idence, 
the  borrowing  by  the  Chinese  Bak  families  of  the  script  and 
elements  of  culture  from  this  lexico-making  people,  we  have  to 
recognize  the  probability  of  their  borrowing  at  the  same  time, 
as  was  unavoidable,  some  of  these  vocabularies.  The  remark- 
able similarity  of  shape,  polyphony  and  various  meanings 

'    rid.  Euwlinson's  ITerodotui,  3rd  edit.  Tol.  iii.  p.  198. 

»   Fid.  F.  Ton  Richthofen,  China,  Tol.  i.  ef.  map  3  (Berlin,  1877,  4to.). 


TO!,.  XV. — [saw  g8aiB8.] 
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between  some  of  these  cnneiform  phonetic  lisU  appended  to< 
character,  and  some  of  the  Yh-King's  cfaapter»,  ss  for  ( 
between  tho«e  represented  by  JETf  and  }g,  ^^^  and  ^,  ^ 
and  ^,  eh.  30,  22,  o2,  would  suggest  that  sonae  of  the  T^- 
Kinr/'n  Tocabularies  are  imitated  form  old  pre-Cuneifonn  ooee. 
115.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  character  ^Ty  tm  "• 
ball,"  *  of  which  the  olde.9t  shape  is  the  same  as  the  arciisk 
form  of  ^  //  "a  cow."  The  various  acceptationa  of  tlia 
Cuneiform  character  In  in  the  syllabaries,  and  thoae  of  t^ 
Chinese  character  li,  indicated  in  the  XXXth  chapter  of 
Yh,  a  chapter  of  which  it  is  the  subject-matter,  ought 
correspond,  if  we  are  right  in  our  statements.  The 
sounds  of  the  Chinese  word  were  lip,  dep,  de  f  those  of  tlif 
wedge-written  character  were  lup,  dip,  i«/a.'  On  the  •>• 
called  syllabarj'^-tablets,  the  character  JE?  single  or  redupli- 
cated has  the  following  acceptations  : 

]^  innneni      ="larab." 

IIU  y«M«//wfrt  =  " sheep"  (?). 


JE]y  sahafum 
lEU  lEI!  iii»di/u 

;^  Jliy  aitmanu 
]tJJ  T|Ty  riibmu 
IE!J  TE^  sUpuru 
11^  JEU  kurrumu 


="  to  seize." 
="  a  bucket." 
="law,  order." 
="  keeping." 
=  "  lying  down." 
=  "  sending." 
=  "  encircling."' 


I  In  the  bilingaal  lut  {Ourui/orm  InteriptUmM  of  WttUm  Anm,  vnt,  ii.  p.  44) 
/u  ii>  found  (as  btimwed  from  the  Akkadikn  stock)  with  AF^^^   '  ;>leiiMaSi 

protniing  the  geoder  and  nomber,  riz.  :  lit  (a  bull),  lulu  (a  ■-  .oxa). 

Lit  is  the  word  an  borrowed  from  the  Akkadian;  lulu  u  tl.^  —  with  titi* 
AMjrian  feminine  ending ;  litnim  it  the  phml  masenline,  eiplaininf  the  foregotay 
gronM.  The  entry  enccved*  another  neaniag  "  oxen,"  Mr.  T.  G.  I*i]iekei  htm 
found  this  and  other  iiiiormatioD  quoted  below,  on  my  pointing  oat  to  him,  by  t 
help  of  the  CbineM,  that  the  rhumctors  oag;fat  to  hare  the  meaning  of  "a  F 
or  "a  cow,"  hitherto  unknown  br  the  Aatyrioloc^iftR. 

*  Derared  into  Li  and  die.  Tne  final  p  has  been  bxt  very  early,  but  traces  iA 
it  ar«  ftill  found,  and  the  restoration  is  ]>erfectly  jiistifled  in  manv  cases.  (!f.  far 
instance  :  Min  t«i  ki,  Luh  thu  lung,  K.  i.  f.  22  r.  Vtd.  also  J.  Ldkins,  Jmtrrdt^ 
(MM  to  the  Study  of  Chitif*  Charaettrt,  p.  108,  number  724. 

*  A  syllabary  in  four  columns  of  the  Sp.  II.  collection  in  the  British  Ifasmm, 
give*  as  the  name  of  thiit  si|rn  /u  the  word  [lu-Hp=)  tup,  thus  indicating  the  fall 
form  of  the  word- — T    O.  Pinrhea,  MS.  nolf. 

*  fill.  CNHtt/nrm  InMrripliiim  of  Wctlem  Atia,  vol,  iii.  p.  70  lin«  6t,fid,  00  ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  21.  Fred.  Delitzsch,  Auyrue/u  Letestuekt,  pp.  36,  68,  2^  :  uul  aUo 
T.  O.  iWhes,  M8.  nou. 
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Unfortunately  a  great  mnny  values  of  the  sign  are  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  fractures  of  the  tablets,  the  prlucipul  frac- 
ture leaves  a  lacuna  of  six  or  eight  lines'  lost,  representing  at 
least  as  luauy  words.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deciphorrnent  of 
historical  inscriptions  has  revealed  several  of  these  lost  mean- 
ings, such  as  "to  approach,  to  burn,  to  cross,  to  spoil,  to 
hold,"  etc." 

116,  Now  let  U9  remember  that  these  acceptations  of  tho 
Cuneiform  character,  in  the  above  case  as  in  others,  were 
written  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  since  that  time, 
have  no  more  been  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  which  con- 
stantly occur  in  word-meanings.  They  have  been  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  civilization  which  produced  them,  and 
their  language  is  dead  for  eiglity  generations.  On  the  Chinese 
side  no  burial  nor  death  has  taken  place  ;  some  kind  of  crys- 
tallization has  produced  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  middle- 
kiuffdora-maa   by  his  exaggerated  veneration  for  anv^thing 

o  ■■no  t,'  n 

which  he  has  received  or  assumes  that  he  lias  received  from 
his  ancestors ;  and  though  the  ground-work  of  the  syllabaries, 
like  chapters  included  by  ignorance  in  the  Yh-King,  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  early  compilation,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  they  have  been  transcribed  again  and  again, 
re-written  and  re-arranged  by  Wen  Wang,  and,  besides  that, 
exposed  to  all  the  alterations  and  transformations  of  a  writuig 
and  a  language  still  living. 

With  all  these  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  comparison,  and 
all  these  causes  of  divergence,  are  not  the  parallelism  and 
resemblances  of  meanings  something  wonderful  ?  After  having 
referred  to  the  various  acceptations  of  the  character  ^,  as 
indicated  in  the  chapter  relating  to  it,  given  above  (§  95),  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  tho  evidence  that  the  two 
systems  and  the  two  texts  are  related  one  to  the  other.  It 
would  be  rather  a  bold  conclusion  to  say  that  they  are  the 
same  lists ;  the  Chinese  being  the  copy  of  the  other,  with  no 


«    Vid.  Cun.  Imt.  IF.  A.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  69-70.     F.  Dclitzsch,  Ataifr.  Let.  p.  66. 

•  Cf.  with  caution.  Rev.  A.  Sayoe,  Aut/rian  Grammar,  and  K.  de  Chussat, 
Sepifrti.ire  Auyfien,  8. v.,  becauM  of  Uio  progTCM  o£  (Licipbtinntint  since  the 
publicutioii  of  their  worlu. 
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other  discrepancies  than  those  of  time,  space  and  language ; 
but  what  is  pretty  sure  is,  that  the  Chinese  vocabularies  haT« 
been  framed  in  obedience  to  the  same  principles,  with  the 
same  materials,  and  undoubtedly  according  to  the  traditioa 
of  the  old  syllabaries  of  South-Western  Asia« 

117.  The  same  principles  having  been  traditional  on  the  two 
sides,  it  is  no  more  a  remarkable  fact,  though  a  con^nncing 
evidence,  to  find  in  the  two  countries,  besides  the  phonetic 
vocabularies,  the  converse  system,  i.e.  lists  of  the  words  or 
characters  having  a  common  meaning.  The  old  Chincs« 
dictionary,  the  f^  jj^  (El-ya,  is  nothing  else  than  an  ideo- 
logical vocabulary.  If  we  take,  in  the  first  part  (^  |^ 
Stiih  Ku,  which  is  said  to  have  been  arranged  from  oIJ 
documents  by  Chou  Kung  in  the  twelfth  century  B.C.),  the 
list  of  the  words  for  hing  or  prince,  and  restore  their  older 
forms  in  order  to  read  their  old  sounds,  and  then  coinpare  it 
with  a  list  of  the  same  kind  published  in  pi.  30,  i.  of  th* 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  voL  v.,  we  cannot 
help  seeing  many  words  common  in  the  two  lists,  showing 
that  these  lists  have  been  drawn  from  materials  dilferentialed 
from  one  same  stock. 

118.  It  would  certainly  be  unwise,  though  not  hopeless,  the 
historical  and  geographical  distances  having  been  extended 
they  have,  to  expect  the  discovery  of  the  same  texts  in  Chii 
and  in  Cuneiform.  lu  the  lapse  of  time  which  has  occurred 
since  the  communication  of  culture  and  probably  of  written 
documents,  these  have  varied.  They  have  been  transcribed, 
according  to  the  changes  of  the  writing,  or  what  is  much 
more  probable,  they  haA-e  been  lost  on  the  Chinese  side,  which 
had  to  keep  ihem  twenty-tive  centuries  more  to  hand  them 
to  us.  A  few  fragments  may  however  have  survived  among 
a  people  so  fond  of  tradition  as  the  Chinese  are.  This  wot 
be  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  similitude  of 
of  the  Yh-Eing  lists  with  some  Cuneiform  lists. 

119.  As  a  matter  of  probability,  it  seems  only  natural 
the  early  leaders  of  the  Chinese  Bak  families,  instructed 

>   ftd.  above  }  23  n. 
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the  culture  of  South-Western  Asia,  should  have  been  in- 
duced not  only  to  keep  some  lists  of  the  values  of  the  written 
characters  they  had  learned  and  wanted  to  tninsrait,  but  also 
to  continue  the  aame  practice  of  making  Viaia  relating  to 
the  peoples,  customs,  etc.,  of  their  new  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Yh-Ki»g  is  the  oldest  of  the  Chinese 
books,  not  certainly  bs  it  now  stands,  but  as  far  as  concerns 
the  greatest  part  of  the  documents  which  are  compiled  in  it. 
Some  of  these  parts  are  most  likely  contemporary  with  the 
early  leaders  of  the  Chinese  Bak  families  [Pok  Sin(j).  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  a  series  of  notes,  documents,  and 
informations  collected  by  the  early  chiefs  of  the  Chinese  im- 
mtgranta.  It  looks  like  a  repository  of  indications  drawn  up 
by  the  early  leaders  of  the  Bak  families,  for  ihe  guidance  of 
their  officers  and  successors,  in  the  use  of  the  characters  of 
the  writing,  by  the  native  populations  with  whom  the  newly 
arrived  people  hud  to  deal,  for  the  customs,  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  the  animal  kingdom,  etc. ;  and  it  is,  in  this  sense,  that 
the  Yh-King  is  the  moat  valuable  of  the  Cbineae  classics, 
the  one  in  which,  according  to  the  non-interrupted  and  un- 
conscious feeling  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  was  embodied 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  sages  of  yore.^ 

It  has  been  deeply  modified  and  somewhat  augmented  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  with  the  extensive  emendations  raude 
to  the  text,  the  possibility  of  finding  out  the  primitive  mean- 
ings can  hardly  be  expected  in  every  case ;  the  contrary 
would  be  surprising  with  so  muny  difficulties  to  overcome. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  remarkable  results  of  these  researches 
make  the  Yh-Kiiuj  a  much  higher  and  more  useful  book  than 
it  had  previously  been  supposed  to  be.  It  is  not  a  ra3'6teriou8 
book  of  fate  and  prognostics.  It  contains  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  documents  of  old  antiquity  in  which  is  embodied 
much  information  on  the  ethnography,  customs,  language 
and  writing  of  eurly  Cliina. 

120.  We  must  now  bring  these  notes  to  a  close,  and  express 


'  We  shall  go  on,  my  co-trorker  Prof.  R.  K.  Doug-las  and  mvMlf,  with  the  Th, 
in  order  to  paUish  as  soon  as  posaible  a  complete  reDUemg  of  tiie  book. 
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the  wish  that  not  too  many  slips  of  the  pen  shall  be  detettctl 
in  the  preceding  pages,  where  gome  results  of  many  ytars' 
researches  on  the  historical  evolution  of  speech  and  writing 
in  China,  in  the  present  case  applied  to  the  JTi-JETmy,  have 
heen  put  together  currente  cahmo,  in  a  space  too  short  to 
permit  my  giving  all  the  necessary  proofs  required.  And  now 
that  the  way  is  open,  I  have  to  ask  not  only  for  the  indulgenct 
of  my  colleagues  in  Chinese  researches,  and  a  fair  criticism 
hy  the  scholars  more  ahle  than  I  am,  hut  also  their  suppi^rt. 
Any  suggestion,  facts  or  comparisons  in  my  line  of  studies 
will  be  welcomed.  The  field  is  large,  the  work  is  long,  and 
the  leisure  hours  which  can  be  devoted  to  purely  scieutidc 
researches  are  scanty.' 

For  easier  reference  to  the  whole  paper  I  add  a  sumnuuj 
of  its  contents. 


{ 


'  I  may  be  permitted  to  present  here  mv  best  thanlu  tor  the  vsltmi.i'--  Ji"-ln  I 
have  receircd  from  acT(Tiil  scholars  and  fneods :   Dr.  R.  Rost,   Li'  ' 

India  Office,  for  the  loan  of  hooks  under  his  care;    Mr.  T.    G.   1';:        -  .• 

Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities  (British  Miueum).  for  MS.  noitw  .  iVol.  £. 
K.  Douglas,  for  his  constant  support ;  and  Mr.  £.  Collninie  Baber,  China* 
Secretary  of  H.M.li.  Legation  at  Peking,  for  his  valuable  aatutane*  aad  whin 
ill  tht'  correttioii  of  the  proofs.  The  whole  paper  was  written  ia  Aarart, 
1882,  but  the  second  port  {^\  42-120)  was  revised  in  March,  1883.  I  mBiaa 
a  few  nrrigftida  and  addenda  to  th«  first  part:  — Introduction,  last  note:  Tin 
criticism  of  Dr.  Leggc's  Ti  King  by  Prof.  B.  K.  Douglas  appeared  in  TU 
AeHttemff  of  Aug.  12th  (not  July  t2tb).  Dr.  Legge  wrote  a  letter  abe«t  h 
(Sept.  30),  and  Prof.  Douglas  replied,  maintaining  his  views  (Oct.  7).  T^ 
-ff<A»ii«rMiii  (Sept.  2,  No.  28021  puDlishcd  a  review  by  a  well-V:  ngirt  ol 

Dr.  Legge's    17  King,  in   whioh  ho  said:    '*  We  cannot  i"''  piniM 

Attt  gave  to  Dr.  Legge  the  '  clue  to  the  interpretation'  of  tl:  ">ni  ;  " 

and  Jurther,  "  We  have  ....  to  confess  that  we  do  not  under  ■  'U 

interpretation.''    The  same  scientific  and  lit«rur>' journal  pubi  «- 

ing  issue  (Sept.  9th,  Xo.  28631  a  letter  of  mine  in  answer  to  tlic  uuiuaiilicU  taA 
sharp  attack  made  against  me  oy  Dr.  Lcgge  in  his  Preface,  pp.  rviii  and  xix  to 
the  XVI  th  vol.  of  the  Saerid  Bookt  nf  the  t<ut.  Dr.  I-egge  replied  in  the  ismu 
of  Sept.  23,  Xo.  'JSCt,  and  the  contravprsy  was  brought  to  n  cK»»e  by  another 
letter  of  mine  maintaining  my  views,  publi:>he<l  Sept.  30th,  Xo.  2866.— '{  U  (/)  - 
X  learned  correspondent  has  suggested  that  ^    Sj  and  ^   ^    Or  arc  two 

well-known  colloquial  eipressions;  but  certainly  they  are  not  in  thia  ca«e,  being 
reproduced  from  old.  Cf.  also  Tutu  Kim  luy  han,  E.  192,  f.  24,  r.  Tfa« 
phrasa  means  that  Sben-nung  cast  lots  in  order  to  attribute  to  the  cbanges  (&) 
th«ir  respective  place. — {  13:  'suhreptitiously,'  misprinted  '  BnrTeptitio^sly.■  — 
^  14  (/} :  The  some  above-quoted  correspondent  has,  suggested  rightly  that  ^ 
ought  not  to  be  taken  here  as  n  verb,  but  as  an  adverb.  We  should  sub6tituir 
the  fallowing  translntion  :  "  Efe  (Wen  Wang)  being  imprisoned  at  Yu-li,  then, 
increased  the  changes  proper  to  the  eight  Kwos,  in  favour  of  the  64  Kw»».'* 
I'his  would  agree  with  the  statements  of  Hwang  P'n  Mih  and  of  Lo-Pi,  in  hit 
work  about  the  ^  and  j^  lines. 
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I. — Bescetption  op  the  Book. — §§  I.  General  description  of  the 
book. — 2.  The  Kwas  as  a  classiticatton. — 3.  Coramentaries 
commonly  embodied  with  the  text. — i.  Authors  of  the  2'wan 
and  Siang. — 5,  Characteristics  of  the  ten  wings. — 6.  The  first 
two  wings. — 7.  Length  of  the  book. 

II. — Ayciinrr  Tksts  oy  tite  AcTrroRsnTP  of  the  Book. — §§  8. 
Vulgar  attributloa.  —  9.  Statements  in  cheap  and  modem 
books. — 10.  Texts  on  the  authorship  of  the  Kwas. — 11.  The 
Bupposed  work  of  Shen-Nung.  — 12.  Statements  by  Wang 
Fu-mi. — 13.  Stfl.t«monts  by  Lo-Pi. — 14.  The  Hi-tte  does  not 
Bupport  Wen  Wang's  authorship. — 15.  Nor  does  8e-ma  Tsien. 
— 16.  Se-ma  Tsien  on  Confucius. — 17.  Statement  in  the  Tso- 
Chuen  on  Chtiu-Kung. — 18.  Quotations  of  the  Yh  in  the  Tso- 
Chuen. — 19.  Their  chronology. — 20.  Prove  the  progress  of  the 
Yh. — 21 .  Prove  the  existence  of  the  Y'^h  text  before  Wen  Wang. 
— 22.  No  proof  whatever  of  the  authorship  of  Wen  Wang. 

III. — IxFLTTENCE  OF  THE  EvoLTTTTOiT  OF  Wnrmro. — §§  23.  The  old 
Chinese  writing,  its  early  phonetism  and  its  decay. — 24.  The 
hieroglyphical  revival  about  820  b.c. — 25.  The  unification  by 
Ts'in  She-Hoang-ti. — 26.  The  transcriptions  are  made  idco- 
graphically. — 27.  The  addition  of  ideographical  dotcrminatives 
or  keys. 

IV. — Obviocs  Vestiges  of  the  Old  Text. — §§  28.  The  Lo  map 
and  Lo  writing. — 29.  The  Kwas. — 30.  The  prognostics  slips  in 
the  Shu-King. — 31.  The  Kwei-tsang  and  the  Lien-shnn. — 
32.  The  old  text  in  the  Tso  Chuen. — 33.  Differences  of  style 
in  the  text  of  the  Yh. — 34.  The  foretelling  words  outside  the 
rhymes. — 35.  The  Ku-wen  text. — 36.  Ways  and  means  to 
find  it  out. — 37.  Ancient  characters  of  the  old  text. — 38.  Cha- 
racters changed.  Examples. — 39.  Changes  in  the  headings  of 
the  chapters.  —  40.  Changes  in  the  transcriptions.  —  41.  Im- 
portance of  the  changes. 

V. — The  Native  1ntekpektatio>s. — §§  42.  Stupendous  number  of 
iuttrpreters.— 43.  Modifications  introduced  by  Wen  Wang. — 
44.  How  ho  classified  the  old  documents. — 46.  Impossibility 
for  a  man  of  common  sense  to  write  it. — 46.  The  Yh  handed 
down  by  the  disciples  of  Confucius. — 47.  Editions  and  com- 
mentaries in  the  Former  Han  annals.  —  48.  Commentaries 
known  at  the  Han  period. — 49.  Other  commentators. — 50. 
The  Yh  and  alchemy. —  51.  Other  commentaries. —  62.  Com- 
mentators of  the   Sung  period. — 53.   Critics  of  the  present 
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drnastv. — 54.  The  interpreten  much  more  mnneniDs  fta 
here  quoted.  —65.  Corioos  modem  TiewB  of  the  ChineM. 

YI. — Thz  ErsoPEAX  LrrEBFBErATioss.  —  %%.  56.  "Fiug^aeBitn 
translations  of  PP.  Premare,  Cooplet,  Yiadeloa. — 57.  fng- 
mentaiy  versions  of  M.  J.  P.  Schumacher,  I>r.  O.  Piper,  Addf 
Helffericb,  etc.,  etc.,  P.  ZottolL — 58.  Complete  Latin  vemaad 
P.  Bogis  and  others. — 59.  Mystic  French  verntm  by  Mr.  P.  L  F. 
Philastre. — 60.  Complete  English  Tersion  hy  Bev.  MacCIatdue. 
— 61.  Complete  English  reraon  by  Dr.  J.  Iiegge. — 62.  Hr 
has  made  a  Th-king  of  his  own  &sluon. — 63.  Corions  effect 
of  these  made-up  interpretations. — 64.  How  they  hare  been 
obtained. — 65.  They  are  complete  nonaeiue,  and  caonot  be 
genuine. 

YII. — CoMPAxisox^  OF  THE  Interpretatioxs. — §§  66.  Great  number 
of  unwarranted  special  meanings. — 67.  Curioiu  example  of 
rien  'heaven'  translated  tharing. — 68.  Example  of  the  8th 
chapter. — 69.  Passage  quoted  in  the  Tso-choen. — 70.  Another 
passage  in  the  same  work. — 71.  Eancy  of  the  translatians. — 
72.  Id. 

VIII. — Methods  of  Ixtehpeetattox. — §§  73.  Process  followed  by 
"Wen  Wang. — 74.  The  author  of  the  S*  JSwa  has  nearly 
guessed  the  clue. — 75.  The  Th  has  never  been  loot. — 76. 
Method  by  modification  of  the  characters. — 77.  The  gness-at- 
the-mcaning  principle  of  translation. — 78.  In  what  it  consists. 
— 79.  The  duty  of  a  translator. — 80.  Mencins  has  not  npheld 
the  guess-at-the-meaning  principle. — 81.  Those  views  are 
based  on  a  delusion  about  the  archaie  Chinese. — 82.  The 
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Art,  X. — Gleaninga  from  the  Arabic.  By  H.  W.  Frbelakii^ 
M.A ,  M.Il.A.S.,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  tlte 
Crown  of  Siam. 


Conjugal  Affection. 

'Twixt  Alka  and  Balakith  we 

On  swift  white  camels  borne,  were  riding ; 
But  memory  brought  sweet  dreams  of  thee 

My  wandering  steps  and  absence  chiding. 

Nor  farther  might  the  wanderer  stray. 
Since  Love,  I  cried,  forbids  to  roam, 

Quick  !  Camels  on  your  homeward  way  ! 
The  wanderer  turns  to  love  and  home. 

Hamasa,  p.  550. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  the  preceding  poem  was 
Abubakr  (Ibn  Abdurrahman  Ibn  Almiswar  Ibn  Makhraraat) 
of  Medina,  a  poet  of  the  family  of  the  Kuraish.  He  bad 
married  Saliha,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Ubaidah,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached.  On  one  occasion,  when  on  his  way 
to  Syria,  he  was  so  overcome  by  his  affection  for  his  wife^ 
and  by  his  longings  to  rejoin  her,  that  he  struck  his  camels 
on  the  head,  turned  them  round,  and  went  back  to  Medina. 
On  this  occasion  he  composed  the  preceding  verses.  Wheo 
his  wife  heard  his  verses,  and  saw  that  for  her  sake  he  had 
returned  to  Medina,  she  was  naturally  much  gratified.     She 
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said  that  of  all  the  objects  of  her  regard  he  was  most  dear  to 
berj  and  that  in  future  she  should  withhold  nothing  from 
him.  She  also  made  over  to  him  her  private  property,  with 
which  she  had  not  preAriously  allowed  him  to  interfere. 

White  camela  of  pure  breed  were  held  in  high  estimation 
by  the  Arabs. 

Tlie  following  lines,  which  are  also  taken  from  the  Hamasa, 
p.  8U3,  may  remind  us  of  the  English  proverb  which  tells  us 
that  when  "Poverty  comes  in  at  the  door  Love  flies  out  at  the 
window  " : 


^>i 


Cl 


Tramlalion. 
Bid  camel  stoop,  descend,  and  dip, 

If  love  torment  thee,  bread 
Or  cake  in  oil,  'twill  serve  thee  in 

The  absent  fair  one's  stead. 
When  hunger  is  with  love  combined, 

Though  love  its  tale  be  telling, 
The  lov'd  one  thou  wilt  soon  forget, 

And  breasts  in  beauty  swelling. 

Lndne  redditurn. 
Siste  et  panem  oleo  descendens  unge,  levamen 

Cordis,  si  raiserum  cor  nimis  angit  amor. 
Flarama  gula?  sinuil  ac  desaevit  et  ardor  edendi, 

Cedit  amor  stomacho,  cedit  et  alma  Yenua. 

En  Franpit8. 
Si  tu  n'as  pas  I'objet  que  I'araour  cherche  en  vain, 
Descends  de  ton  chameau,  mouille  de  I'huile  un  pain, 
Ayant  peur  de  la  fiiira,  qu'il  voit  &  sa  poursuito, 
L'amour  fuit  le  poltroa,  et  se  sauve  biea  rile. 
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Love  and  Hvnoer. 

When  o'er  one  luckless  wight  love  aucl  hunger  bear  sway, 
Death  slips  in  close  behind  them  and  clutches  bis  prey. 

Hamasa,  p.  80o. 

Os   THK   RORB. 

Grangeret  de  la  Grange,  Anthologie  Arabe,  p.  130. 

Translaiion. 
Thy  love  is  as  the  scent  of  blushing  rose, 
A  few  brief  hours  its  life  of  sweetness  close  ; 
My  love  for  thee  is  us  the  myrtle's  sheen. 
Through  heat  and  cold  it  lives  for  ever  green. 

"Eu  T7  'EWrjviicf}  yXcoaaij 
Xov  fiev  epwra  poBoii  eiKa^o)  KthrptBoif  a0poK, 

Ta)v  Be  poBmv  fiioTr)<!  (oKV/u)po<;  ^divvdec 
MdWov  i/Jib'i  fivpTOKTLV  epco<{  6aXcpot<7iv  eoiic€, 

Oine  Kpvo'i  BeBiux;  ^etfiOTO^,  oirr'  d\ei]P. 

Lalitie  reddifum. 
Tit  rosa  cui  vitse  spatium  brevo  Fata  dederunt 

Sic  levis  in  vestro  pectore  crescit  amor ; 
Noster  amor,  myrto  similis,  viget  omnibus  horis. 

Nee  Bolem  ardentem  aut  frigora  dura  timet. 

Attf  Dtutuch, 
Den  Hosen  deine  liebe  gleicht. 

Die  Rosen  bnU  verbliih'n. 
Den  Myrthen  gleich  die  meinige 

Bleibt  ewig  jung  and  griin. 

En  Fran^ais. 
La  rose  ct  sa  beaute  ne  durent  qu'un  matin, 
Tel  est  de  ton  amour  la  vie  et  le  destin  ! 
Mon  amour  plus  constant,  plus  au  myrte  sembluble, 
Ni  le  froid  glacial,  ni  la  chaleur  n'accable. 
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On  the  Rosb. 

Grangeret  de  la  Grange,  Anthologie  Arabe,  p.  120. 


Translation. 

The  season  of  the  roses  had  gone  by, 
The  loved  one  with  sweet  gift,  a  rose,  drew  nigh. 
The  rose's  birth-place  was  not  far  to  seek. 
For  she  had  culled  it  from  her  blushing  cheek. 

^Eu  T^  'EWrfvlKy  y\(i}<Ta-t}. 

^HX6e  poBov  Trpo^epovaa  Koprj,  hatpi]fia  KpuTicrrov, 

"flpa  S"  itapiutav  ovk  iTTainfKOe  pdSoiV 
Gav/xa  Si  fi'  oiiK  €ij(^ev,  9eia<;  yap  ayaXfia  irapeia^ 
To  poBov  uKfjid^et  Kv7rpiBo<i  dvOoipopaV' 

Lafiiie  redditum. 

Tempore  quo  periere  rosa;,  quae  frigora  terrent, 

Attulit  adveniens  cara  puella  rosam. 
In  quo  floa  crevit  patuit  locus  inde,  rossDque 

Passim  in  perpulchris  enituere  genis. 

Auf  DeuUch. 

Die  Zeit  der   Rosea  war  vorbei  mein  Liebchen  kam   und 

zeigte 
Ein  Rcisloin  schdn,  und  sich  zu  mir  mit  siissem  lachela  neigte ; 
Ich  fragte  nicht  in  welchem  land  die  Rose  sei  geboren. 
Die  wango  zum  geburtsort  war  und  wohnsitz  auserkoren. 

En  FtangaiB. 

La  Rose  dos  jardins  ^tait  deji  fl^trie, 
Une  Roso  en  cadeau  ra'apporta  ma  ch6rie ; 
D'oik  venait  ce  cadeau,  source  de  mon  bonheur  ? 
Je  regardais  sa  joue,  et  j'y  voyais  la  fleur. 
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On  a  Dove  i3s  a  Cage. 

Grangeret  de  Lagrange,  Antbologie  Arabe,  p.  134^  note  p.  180. 

Translation. 

Poor  dove !  when  near  her  cage  I  heard 

The  tuneful  pLiint  of  captive  bird : 

"  These  twigs,"  she  cried,  "  which  now  to  me 

As  cage-bars  bring  captivity, 

Were  branches  once  whose  verdure  spread 

Its  sheltering  leaf-world  o'er  my  head." 

Latine  redditum. 

Tie  mihi,  vse  raisersc !  tenerd  sic  voce  columba 

Plorabat  srlvse  gaudia  amissa  suoe ; 
Kami  qui  nuper  grata  me  fronde  tegebant, 

Clathrorum  formas,  carceris  inslar,  habent. 

En  Franfai*. 

La  colombe  disait,  ^tant  prisonnidre, 

"  Les  rameaux  ombrageux  qui  me  couvraient  nagodre. 

En  cage  recourbes  font  ma  triste  prison, 

£t  bornent  de  mes  jours  le  lugubre  horizon." 

Alt/  Deutsch. 

Dor  Taubc  die  gefangen  war  einst  hort'ich  den  geaang, 
£s  lautete  ganz  kiimmerlich  der  trauervoUe  klang : 
"  Die  zweigo  die  beschiitzten  mich  auf  sonnigen  gefilden 
Einsperren  mich,  and,  mitleidlos,  ein  vogelbauer  bilden." 
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Art.    XI. — Enrhj    Kantiada    Authors.       By   Lewis   Eice, 

Birector  of  Public  Instruction,  Bangalore. 
That  an  extensive  old  literature  exists  in  the  Kannacla  (or 
so-called  Canarese)  language  is  admitted  by  more  than  one 
eminent  writer  on  Oriental  subjects,  but  of  the  nature  and 
history  of  that  literature  little  or  nothing  is  known,  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  was  of  Jaina  origin.  The  sectarian  titles 
of  many  of  the  works,  taken  as  being  a  sufficient  key  to  their 
probable  contents,  may  perhaps  have  stopped  inquirers — if 
any  there  have  been— from  going  further.  Following  up 
the  clue  obtained  from  the  writings  of  Pampa,'  further  re- 
searches have  enabled  me  t«  throw  acme  light  on  this  hitherto 
virtually  unexplored  subject. 

A  knowledge  of  Sakkada,  as  Sanskrit  was  called  in  Kan- 
nada — considered  to  be  a  tadbkara  formed  from  the  word 
Saihskrita — -was  the  necessary  mark  of  a  scholar,  but,  by  the 
best  poets,  it  was  used  apart  from  the  native  tongue.  Naya 
Sena  lays  down  the  just  canon  in  the  following  Hues,  and  he 
may  be  admitted  as  a  high  authority,  for  he  is  specially 
quoted  by  N&ga  Varmmfl,,  and  that  iu  u  sittra  of  his 
grammar. 

Posa-Kimnadiidim  vyava  | 

rnuisuvem  sat-kritiyan  endu  Kannudomam  chin  | 

tisi  kudalarnd  akka^a  | 

miaukada  Sakkadaman  ikkuv  avanum  kaviyfi  |1 

Sakkadamam  pelvare  ncre  | 

Sakkadamam  p^Jgo  Buddha  Kannadadolu  tan  \ 

d  ikku-ud  1  Snkkaduiigiiia  | 

takkude  berasalke  ghrit«imumam  tailanmmam  |I 

'  See  article  on  "  The  Poet  Pampa,"  in  the  Jonra.  E.A.S.  Jan.  1882. 
VOL.  IT. — [nbw  asRixs.]  20 
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"  Is  he  a  poet,  'n-ho,  saving  I  will  write  a  good  poem  in  Hoa 
Eannada,  being  unable  to  think  of  Kannaja  irords,  uses  incoD- 
gruous  Sanskrit  that  will  not  sqneeze  in?  If  he  write  Sanddt, 
let  him  write  entinrlr  in  Sanskrit :  bat  to  hting  these  Semkritimt 
and  thrust  them  into  pure  EJannadb — is  it  possible  to  mix  fU 
and  oU?" 

Naga  Yarmm&  too,  in  an  example  qnoted  also  br  Sen 

Raja,  says : — 

Pale-Gannadada  padangole  ' 

kolc-Sakkadamam  tagujchi  jai^  e^am  nttnm  | 

mc'lasam  god  ant  ire  pe  | 

Iv  ali-gariga^a  kavite  budharan  erdeg  o]isagame  {[ 
"  If  into  Ha{e  Kanna^a  verses  they  stick  in  ooimpt  Sanskrit. 
which  a  clever  deaf  man  would  discern — as  if  pepper  veie  lib 
wheat— can  the  poetry  of  such  ruination  poeta  please  the  hmt 
of  the  wise?" 

So  also  Ponna,  whose  real  name  was  SaTB^a,  prides  himadf 
on  the  ability  to  write  in  both  Sakkada  and  Kanna^a,  whence 
his  cognomen  of  Uhhaya-kad'chakracartti. 

Ycrad  cdege  vappanam  ma, 

chcharisuvanum  nudige  Sakkadam  TTanTiiijaTn  em  | 

b  eradum  kaviteya  balmige  | 

bera}  ettidan  i}oyol  1  Eurulga^a  Sava^am  || 
"  Lest  any  should  bear  malice  for  his  precision  in  hmgnage  af 
two  kinds,  by  his  ability  in  both  Sakkada  and  Kanna^a  poetiy, 
he  caused  the  finger  to  be  raised  (indicating  him  as  number  ase^ 
without  a  second)  throughout  the  world  this  Enra)ga}a  Sava^a." 

Likewise  Aggala  calls  himself  Ubhajfa-kavifd^nidradat, 
skilled  in  both  kinds  of  poetry. 

In  those  old  inscriptions,  moreover,  which  displaj  the 
most  literar}'  skill,  separate  verses  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Ean- 
nada  are  interspersed  with  one  another  according  to  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  theme,  in  such  a  way  is 
greatly  to  heighten  the  general  effect 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  poets  of  this  early  period, 
though  writing  in  what  is  to  us  Hale  Kannada  or  Old 
Canarese,  call  the  language  they  use  Hosa  Eanna4a,  mean* 
ing  ]N^ew  Canarese,  the  present  current  form,  while  thqr 
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refer  to  a  Hale  Kannada  as  existing  in  their  day.'  We 
have  thus  to  distinguish  three  stages  of  the  language — 
Pflrvada  Hale  Kannada,  the  former  or  Primitive  Old 
Cunarese,'  Hale  Kannada  or  Old  Canarese,  and  Hosa  Kan- 
nada, the  new  or  modern  Canarese,  now  current.  Speaking 
in  a  very  general  way,  the  first  period  may  he  said  to 
terminate  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century ;  the  second 
extends  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  century  ;  when 
the  third  coraraences.  Or,  the  final  eatabliahraont  of  the 
Chalukya  and  Vijayanagar  empires  respectively  correspond 
with  the  rise  of  Hale  Kannada  and  Hosa  Kannada.  But 
these  dates  are  not  to  be  taken  absolutely,  and  the  periods 
in  diflferent  parte  of  the  Kannada  region  may  be  found  to 
overlap  or  run  into  one  another.  The  limits  above  assigned, 
however,  seem  also  borne  out  by  the  characters  used  in 
inscriptions,  which  indicate  a  marked  transition  about  the 
ninth  and  fifteenth  centuries  respectively  in  the  shape  of 
those  letters  which  have  undergone  change. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  chief  impulse  under  which 
the  language  attracted  the  special  attention  of  scholars  to  its 
systematic  study  aud  culture  was  coincident  with  tho  break 
up  of  the  Ganga  power  that  resulted  from  the  capture  of 
Talakadu  by  the  Gholas,  who  thence  extended  their  conquests 
till  possessed  of  Vengi,  whence  several  of  the  most  prominent 
Kannada  authors  derive  their  origin.  The  centre  of  literary 
activity,  too,  was  apparently  the  Ganga  principality  formed 
under  Chalukya  supremacy,  lying  along  the  Tungabhadra  to 
its  union  with  the  Krishna,  of  which  Kurugod,  still  bearing 
that  name,  and  Puligere  or  Huligere,  the  modem  Laksh- 
mesvar,  were  tho  chief  cities,  and  embracing  the  present 
Dharvad  and  Bellary  districts  as  far  as  Karnul. 

The  earliest  notices  that  have  come  to  light  of  local  author- 
ship are  contained  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ganga  kings, 
who  ruled  over  the  south  of  the  Mysore  country  and  adjacent 

*  The  different  (ornw  of  tlie««  names  are  Paje  Xannada  or,  by  euphony,  Pale 
Gannada,  Hale  Kaauada  or  Huje  Ganna^a,  and  Piiu  Kannada  or  Posa  Gaunada, 
BoBB  Kannada  or  Hosa  Gannada. 

'  Willu  de»cribeB  P&rvadn  Hnli?  Kannada  as  the  langunge  of  Banavagi,  the 
ancient  capital  of  tho  Kadambu  Kings. 
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regions  from  about  the  end  of  the  second  oentnxy  to  it 
end  of  the  ninth.  From  this  source  we  ^t  the  fiillatwiag 
particulars : 

c.  A.D.  240.  Madhava  "Risk  wrote  a  treatiae  on  the  Iiwtf 
adoption  (datiaka-sutra-rritteh'pranetdf  dattaka-aAtrorVjf&kkfi- 
jjranefd). 

c.  470.  AviNiTA  wrote  a  commentary  on  15  cantos  of  de 
Kiratarjuniya  (KirdtdrJunti/a-panehadaia-sargga-tUikin). 
This  celebrated  poem  by  Bh&raTi  is  in  18  cantos,  and  ii 
support  of  the  above  date  there  is  independent  testimony  tint 
he  was  already  famous  in  the  sixth  century. 

Kext,  in  an  inscription  of  the  Ch&lakya  kingB,  we  hare 
mention  of 

634.  Ravikirtti,  a  poet  whose  fame  equalled  that  of 
Ealidasa  and  BhUravi  {karitdirita-E&Ud&ia-Bhdrari-kirttik). 

Resorting  now  to  the  evidence  derived  from  literature^  we 
glean  the  following  information.  Where  actual  or  approxi- 
mate  dates  are  given,  it  is  believed  that  they  may  be  relied 
on,  but  the  time  and  place  of  those  authors  to  whom  no  data 
are  assigned  may  require  readjustment  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject  increases.  A  special  difficulty  in  these  investiga- 
tions has  arisen  from  the  variety  of  names  which  one  author 
assumes  or  by  which  he  was  known. 

?  ()dO.  Samanta  Bhasra,  named  together  with  KaTipari* 
meshti  and  PQjyap&da,  invariably  in  this  order,  by  Pamps, 
Ponna,  Naya  Sena,  and  several  other  old  poets,  as  forming 
the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  trio  among  the  authors 
who  preceded  them.  A  Ch&lukya  inscription  of  the  eleventii 
century  speaks  of  Samanta  Bhadra  as  famous  for  his  practical 
skill.  The  following  works  are  ascribed  to  him : — Devdgama- 
sfofra,  Nyaya-nik'haya-vMtiMlahkdra,  Uktydnuidaana,  Bhd- 
slid-matijarl,  Chintdmani-tippani,  Ashtasahaara-tippaifi. 

?  G70.  Kaviparihesuti,  always,  as  above  stated,  mentioned 
between  Samanta  Bhadra  and  Filjyap4da.  The  name  is  no 
doubt  a  nom  de  plume,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  assumption 
of  such  names  became  a  regular  fashion  among  poets,  and 
was  carried  to  extravagant  lengths.  His  real  name  has  not 
been  discovered,  nor  any  account  of  his  works. 
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r.  690.  PCjyapAda  is  specially  known  for  liis  skill  in 
iakla  sAiitra,  or  as  a  grammarian  ;  but  he  is  referred  to  a^ 
a  poet  along  with  the  two  preceding,  as  above  described. 
A  Cli^jukya  inscription  records  a  grant  made  in  a.d.  729  to  a 
pandit  who  had  been  his  houso-disciple.  On  this  ground 
PCijyapllda  may  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  following  works  are  attributed  to  him: — Jainendra- 
ni/dsn,  P&nini-kabddmtAra,  Kdrikd-rriiti,  Surasa-sahgraha, 
SarrcHrttha-siddki. 

788.  Akalanka,  Akalanka  Chandra,  is  mentioned  by 
Pampa,  Ponna,  and  others,  and  is  named  in  an  old  in- 
scription as  excelling  in  tarkn  sdftra.  According  to  Wilson, 
he  was  a  Jain  from  Sravana  Belgola,  who,  at  the  date  given, 
disputed  with  the  Buddhists  in  the  presence  of  Hemasitalo, 
king  of  Kafichi,  and  defeating  th«ra,  procured  their  banish- 
ment to  Kandy  in  Ceylon.  Ponna  styles  him  the  Jaya'V&di, 
and  NAgachandra  states  that  "  at  the  radiance  of  the  moon- 
light of  his  speech  the  Digambara  vhahora  rejoiced,  and 
the  lotus  of  opponent  speakers  shut  up/''  Kamalabhava, 
describing  the  eflfect  of  hia  eloquence,  saya  ifat'a-maia-r&di- 
mnno-naf/anam  mutjidudu.  The  following  are  said  to  be 
works  by  him: — Decdgama-itotra-ny&Ha,  Pramdna-ralna- 
pradlpa. 

ViDYANANDA,    Vddi    Vidy&iianda,    is   mentioned  by 

Naya  Sena.  His  period  is  not  known.  The  following  works 
bear  his  name  :   S' lokav&rttilidlahkdra,  Ap(a-mimdmsd-nyd»a, 

941.  Pampa,  Ilnmpa,  Karitdf/imdr?iara,  Qurii  Hatnpa, 
Purdna  Kaci,  Sukarijannmanomanasottamm  Samsa,  Stijanot- 
taima  Haniaa  Rdjd.  By  these  and  other  names  is  this  dis- 
tinguished poet  referred  to,  with  whose  publications  a  great 
impulse  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  study  of  Eannada. 
As  seen  in  my  former  account  of  him,  he  was  born  in  a.d.  902, 
and  was  descended  from  a  Brahman  family  of  the  Vengi 
country.    But  his  father,  from  religious  conviction,  became 


•  Akaknkfl-ctiandni  vak-chan  | 
drikeWn  dliavaliso  Diu;ambara-8rl-bhavya  | 
prakara-cbakurani  iinliiluda  | 
mukujitav  &yt  auyaTadi-TBduDumbbCjam  || 
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a  Jaina.  Pampa  wrote  in  what  he  calls  "  the  pith  of  tlu 
Xannada  of  Puligere  "  [Puligereya  tirula  Kanna4<tdor),  ondn 
the  patTonage  of  Ari  Eesari,  a  prince  of  the  Cb&lakra 
family,  ruling  over  a  1^  lakh  country  called  Jola.  For 
Ms  works  the  king  rewarded  him  with  a  k&tana-itgT*' 
h&rnm  in  Dharma-uram,'  which  he  named  Saram.  Hia  first 
work  was  the  Adi  Pur&na,  which  he  completed  in  A.D.  MI 
in  three  months.  But  his  next  and  most  celebrated  work  wu 
the  Pampa  BhArata  or  Vikram&rjuna-vijaya,  which  he  wrote 
the  same  year  in  six  months.  There  are  also  said  to  be  bv 
him  Laghti  Pitrdm,  Purscan^tha  Pitr&m,  Paramagama. 

AsAGA  is  named  by  Ponna  and  Kesi  HHjd,  the  former 

of  whom  claims  to  be  a  hundredfold  better  as  a  Kannadapoet 
{Kannadn-Jiapiteyol  Asagangrjm  nurtnmadi).  Asaga  and  Agaa 
denote  a  washerman.  There  is  said  to  be  a  VarddAamdMh 
8vdmi-kdpt/a  by  him. 

c.  950.  JiNACHAXDRA  is  mentioned  by  Ponna  as  a  coxit<nnpo* 
rary  and  the  author  of  PuJyoptXda-charita.     He  is  descril 
as  the  equal  of  Akalanka  and  a  new  Samanta  Bhadra. 

c.  950.  Ponna,  Honna,  Ponniga,  Ponnimnyya^  Kari-chah 
vartti,  Ubhaya-kavi-chakrarartti,  ?  S'dnti-varnwtd.  Such 
the  names  by  which  he  is  referred  to  in  literature,  but  hi« 
real  name  was  Savana,  Ktirnfgala  Savma,  Sftrrra  Dhv, 
?  Sanra-rarnmid,  as  given  by  himself  in  the  S'4nfi  Pttrdnn. 
From  this  and  from  Ra^na's  work  the  following  particulars 
have  been  obtained  regarding  him.  In  Pangunuru,  a  town 
of  the  Kamme  dcsa,*  in  the  Vengi  ma^dala,  dwelt  a  Brahman 
named  N&gamayya,  of  the  Eaundinya  gotra.  "In  his  heart 
was  bom  the  Jina  mata,"  that  is,  he  became  a  Jain.     His 


'  If  this  be  modern  Dhumaviiram  in  tbe  Bdlnry  district,  it  would  indieale  tin 
direction  in  which  the  •T(Ma  territory  Iny.  General  Cunningham,  too,  in  atteiBpt* 
inf;  to  alluciite  tlie  kingdom  of  thi»  name  mentioned  by  Hwen  Tang,  has  ptmitri 
out  the  exirttt-nee  of  nn  old  JOra  near  Kamul. 

'  Tlierc  is  a  Urge  class  of  Smorta  and  iladhra  BmhmADs  in  Mfwre  callnj 
Kamme,  but  they  soem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  their  niune.  Tbaj 
all  nrioak  Kannada,  except  a  few  who  use  Telngu.  The  Kanna^*  Kmmmn  an 
founil  chiedy  in  th«  eastern  divigjoD;  the  Ukha  or  VrcXa  KammtiA  Um  (outk 
Olid  i-nit :   tlie  Hahlmru  Kitmme  in  the  south  and  west. 

Piin^Tunur  ini^'ht  be  the  modern  PunganQr,  capital  of  a  ZamtndAri  of  tlM  i 
name  in  North  Ar«-ot,  just  orer  tlio  eaft«m  border  of  Mysore ;  but  ^Km 
bring  the  limits  of  Vengi  farther  aouth  than  is  generally  m^)poaed. 
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wife  was  N&giyabbe,  and  tliey  had  two  sons  Mallapa  and 
Ponnamayya,  who  became  distinguished  as  ministers  and 
generals  under  the  Chalukya  kingTaUapa  (reigned  A,n.  973- 
997).  But  before  this,  on  the  paroks/ia  (or  death)  of  their 
guru  Jinachandra  Deva,  these  two,  in  connnemoratioa  of  the 
event,  caused  Ponnigato  write  apurana,  which  they  published 
through  all  the  world.  This  was  tho  S'dnii  Purdnn,  which 
its  author  styles  the  Purdm-chuddmani.  For  his  superiority 
over  all  other  poets  in  command  of  both  Kannada  and 
Sakkada,  he  received  the  title  of  Ubhaya-kavi-chakravartti 
from  the  king  Krishna'  (perhaps,  though  this  is  uncertain, 
the  Ratta  or  R&shtrakilta  king  also  known  as  Nirupama  and 
Akalavaraha,  ruling  in  a.d.  945).  In  Kannada  poetry  he  was 
a  hundredfold  of  Asaga,  and  in  Sanskrit  poetry  a  hundredfold 
of  Kiilidasa  of  old,  while  in  arrangement  {rachana)  he  was 
fourfold  both  combined.'  He  denounces  the  poets  of  the  day 
as  merely  copying  old  works  and  proclaiming  them  as  their 
own.  Though  they  professed  to  write  in  three  languages 
and  a  half,*  everything  was  stolen  from  others  ;  but  through- 
out the  realm  of  letters  {(ikkarada  vdjtja)  not  a  child  could 
say  this  even  in  play  of  the  Kavi-chakravartti.*  From  these 
unstinted  praises  and  the  notices  of  him  in  other  poets,  there 
must  be  further  writings  by  this  author.  But  with  regard 
to  the  Sdnti  Parana,  it  appears  that  on  the  death  of  Mullapa, 
his  daughter  Attiyabbe,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  and 


I  BhuTROjida  Knonadn  Sakkarln  { 
kavipil  sale  Biile  sdle  Sarnnnng  ittam  | 
MvirrkAm  Dbhaja-kavi-cha  | 
kravaii^ti-TesaTani  nijSiiitoghnAm  Kfi^hnam  || 
'  Kanna^-kaviteyo)  Asagan  | 
gan  nunnraa4>'>'£lihog-agg;a!am  Sakkadudo]  | 
munultn  KiljidAsan^ni  nQrmina  | 
^  ualmudi  rachaneyol  Kurulgala  Savanam  H 
*  The  reference  probabiy  is  to  the  three  aud  a  half  langnajrps  from  which,  ac- 
cording  t<)  Nagn  Vunum^,  all  tlw  other  lungunges  of  the  fifty-six  rouutriea  of 
India  ore  deriTed.  namnly,  Sariukrita,  lYakrita,  Apubhratiiifa  aoid  I'aiifiicbika. 
'  Yescyade  pitjdu  keltn  pale-gabbaman  dvagnm  emiuaT  endu  bii  | 
jisi  perargg  ittud  allode  babu-amtam  cmbinani  ekkaluranam  | 
posayipa  kjammayippn  garonkattura  binnanam  ill  adakko  ran  | 
liitav  erdi^goljav  igadina  knbbigu-vandignj  imdnvindigal  |{ 
XtVlire  pi'lva  mAru  vare  bhrishcfralnm  ppirnr-aUhftmam  ponir  | 
madida-cleKiyaw  perara-binniiimtniim  perar-ojeyara  titdntn  | 
mudiira  knU'a  knjva  khnliir  ikk«ma  kiilibiga-galjar  eodu  kQ  [ 
B  iidisal  iigad  akkarada  rdjyadol  i  kuTi-cliLBknirarttiy&  jl 
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that  the  work  he  had  caused  to  be  wriiUai  jaight  not  be  lot 
to  the  world,  had  a  thousand  copies  made  at  her  own  ezpaw. 
Mallapa  for  his  filial  piety  had  been  cadled  ammama-bitiU, 
and  she  by  this  act  perpetuated  in  the  famSj  the  name  of 
tan'le-bhakfa. 

ChAmcxda  RAta,   author  of  the    OAdmimda'rift- 

purdm.  Banna's  patron  bore  this  name,  bat  whether  he  nt 
the  same  person  is  not  known. 

983.  Ranxa,  Kari  JRatna,  Abhiaaca  Kiari-ckakrarmrtti,  u 
named  by  Nagachandra  and  Manganua.  He  was  the  aothor 
of  the  Ajita  Tirthakara  Parana,  in  which  he  g^Tca  manr 
particulars  regarding  himself  and  Ponna,  who  was  a  genera- 
tion before  him.  Ranna  was  of  the  Ba}egflra  knh^  that  of 
the  bangle-sellers,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  Saumya  (a.Dl  949) 
in  Muduvalalu,  a  village  of  the  Jambu-khandi  Seventy,  in 
the  Belugare  Five  Hundred.  This  Bejagare-  (or  BelDga}e] 
nad  was  to  the  north  of  a  stream  flowing  into  the  "big 
river"  at  Arekcgatta,  to  the  south  of  TaddaT&di  (moat 
likely  the  reference  is  to  Mudhol  and  the  Jamkhandi  jaghir 
in  the  Belgaum  district,  where  the  Gutparba  flows  to  the 
Krishna).  His  mother  was  Abbalabbe,  his  father  Jana- 
vallabhendra,  and  he  had  three  elder  brothers.  His  gam 
was  Ajitasen&cb^rya,  and  his  lord  was  ChlLu9da  lUja.  Bit 
wives  were  Jakki  and  S&nti,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  BAya 
and  a  daughter  Attiyabbe. 

The  circumstances  under  which  his  work  was  written 
may  be  thus  summarized.  Of  Mallapa  and  Ponnimayya 
(previously  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Ponna),  the  hitter 
was  treacherously  attacked  by  Gomindira;  but,  without  ao 
much  as  disturbing  the  scarf  he  wore,  he  smote  the  invader 
and  put  an  end  to  his  pride.  The  victor  then  retired  to 
t}ie  banks  of  the  E&rSri,  and  there  went  to  Sura-loka.  This 
l(X)ks  as  if  he  must  have  been  seriously  wounded.  Mallapa, 
on  the  other  hand,  "  Apratima  Malla,  the  protected  by  the 
Chaliikyas,"  lived  to  become  a  chief  minister  nnder  Ahava 
Malla  Dcva  (SatySsraya,  who  ruled  a.d.  997-1008).  He  Ux^ 
tf>  wife  Kabbe,  the  daughter  of  NUgiyabbe  and  N&gamayya 
(these  arc  also  the  names  of  his  own  father  and  mother),  and 
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tlioy  liad  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
Gunda,  gained  a  victory  over  Gonara,  and  thus  did  credit 
to  his  father.  The  two  daughters,  Attiyabbe  and  Gimda- 
mabbe,  were  givcu  in  marriage  to  NAga  Dova,  the  son  of 
Dalla,  a  favourite  minister  of  the  king's ;  and  Attiyabbe 
bore  a  son  called  Paduvala  Taila-N^ga  Deva,  surnamed 
'*  TTuLvatsa  RAjii,  Morata  Malla,  bee  at  the  lotus-feet  of 
AUava  ilalla  Deva,"  distinguished  himself  in  the  Komara 
war  (or  war  with  the  Komaras),  rushing  like  a  lion  upon 
these  people  of  another  faith  [anrfn  mutn).  The  King,  who 
was  a  witness  of  his  bravery,  made  him  a  ckamupali,  and 
in  B  subsequent  battle  he  defeated  the  army  of  Panchala  ; 
and  also,  by  command  of  Ballaha,  pursued  after  ^[allaraa 
from  Karahata.  Thus,  having  gained  great  glory,  he  went 
to  Sura-hka. 

Then  Gundamabbe,  thinking  within  herself  that  the  fate 
of  a  woman  ia  either  to  follow  her  lord  or  to  take  Jiiut-dlkshe, 
came  to  Attiyabbe,  and  with  folded  hands  said,  "You  have 
a  brave  and  distinguished  son.  You  remain.  I  beg  leave 
to  go  with  Nfiga  Deva."  Thua  having  besought  her,  she 
embraced  her  husband  and  was  consumed  in  his  funeral 
fire.^  This,  her  faithfulness,  is  worthy  of  celebration,  and 
her  observance  of  the  rit«  was  a  glory  to  the  Mahisati 
Gundamabbe.  The  Apsaras  were  filled  with  disappointment 
to  lose  80  hftndsome  a  man,  and  the  pair  were  in  nin&na 
loka. 

Attiyabbe  then  said  to  herself,  "  My  younger  sister  in 
one  moment  passed  through  the  fire  to  her  lord.  I,  being 
the  elder,  must  for  many  days  consume  in  the  fire  of  hard- 
ship and  fasting."  Thus  fasting,  the  protection  of  her 
offspring,  and  giving  of  charity  preserved  her  alive,  and 
she  acquired  the  fame  that  no  one  in  the  world  was  equal 
to  the  mother  of  Padavala  Tailapa,  the  Nftrmniadi  Taila. 
She  made  1500  Jiua  images  of  gold  and  jewels,  and   for 

'  I  am  not  nwnre  that  tho  practice  of  tatt  amnng  the  Jaini;  haii  be<.'n  noticed 
before,  tliougli  religious  auieide,  talUkhann  m  it  wiu  callod,  wii«  cominon  enough, 
as  shown  in  tho  inscriptiong  at  S'ravapa  fiolgolu  I  published  in  the  Indian 
AHtiqHarjf,  vol.  ii.  pp.  26S,  322. 
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each  of  them  bells,  shrinea,  golden  lamps,  splendid  nho, 
and  rich  triumphal  arches.  Her  son  Padavala  Taila,  iIm 
called  Anniga  Deva,  was  instructed  in  all  irisdom  bj  Seni- 
chandra  Muni,  his  disciple  Kttniirggai.ui  Tilaka,  and  ths 
learned  Ayyanayya;  and  rose  to  be  a  commander  of  t^ 
Emperor's  army. 

It  was  by  desire  of  Attiyabbe,  whom  he  calls  D4na-chin- 
Lt&manI,  that  Ranna  wrote  this  poem,  which  he  styles  Um 
PHrana-ii/aka,  his  ambition  being  that  it  should  endure  m 
long  as  the  Adi  PurSna  and  the  S^nti  Parana.  As  among 
kings,  Taila  was  a  help  to  the  independent  emperor  Ratu 
Jaya,  so  among  poets  was  Kavi  Ratna  a  help  to  poetry. 
Being  an  emperor  in  the  empire  of  poetry,  he  reoeived 
the  name  of  Kavi-chakravartti  Ranna.  Amon^  numeroo* 
other  praises  of  Parapa  and  of  Ponniga,  he  saj-a  : — "  Tbrongii 
the  fortunate  poet  Pampa  was  the  glory  of  the  language 
spread  abroad,  and  shining  with  his  quaUties  none  are 
superior  to  Ubhaya-kavi-ohakravartti  and  Abhinava  Esri- 
chakravartti.  Among  poets  the  two  former  are  the  most 
meritorious,  the  two  latter  the  most  successful  ;  two  oi 
them  only  are  fortunate — Kavitagunirnava  and  Kavi  Ratno. 
The  Adi  Purana  and  tlie  Ajita  Pur&na  being  compK>sed  by 
them,  the  flag  of  the  Dvija-vaiiisa  (Brahmans)  and  the  flaj 
of  the  Vaisyas  were  Pampa  and  Ratna.  As  Fampa  and 
Ponniga  were  honoured  in  the  .  .  .  RAjya,'  so  was  Kan 
Ratna,  the  Ubhaya-kavi,  in  the  Chanukya  Rajya.  Like 
the  accepted  dictum  of  the  Jainendrn  and  the  dictum  of 
the  iiiiltddrimasaua,  being  well  versed  in  both  grammars,  were 
the  words  of  Kavi  Ratna  celebrated.  The  three  historiefl  he 
wrote  were  like  the  three  jewels,  namely.  Para^urdma-cAariU, 
Chahrdmm-charila,  and  Ajita-tirtheivara-charita."  Tbs 
latter  concludes  with  the  announcement  that  it  was  fiaished 
in  oiika  i)19,  the  year  Vijaya. 

c.  91>U.  Nemicuandra,  Kavirdja-kunjara.     The  exact  date 


'  It  is  a  great  ditfnppointmcnt  that  I  cannot  supply  this  name,  which  it  wonld 
hftTe  he«n  ni  the  highest  interest  to  clearly  know.  The  word  in  tk«  US.  ocdB 
at  the  end  of  n  leaf,  and  it  imfortiuiattjly'  broken  off.  Erttry  eudearonr  lo  (H 
another  copy  hiu  been  unsacceflsful. 
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of  this  author  is  not  known,  but  he  ia  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  tutor  of  Taila,  mentioned  above  by  Ranna.  Mau- 
garasa  calls  him  Angika  Nemi,  and  mentions  his  poem — the 
LHucati,  a  Sring^ra  KHrya.  The  poetry  is  of  a  high  order, 
but  the  work  fully  maintains  the  profession  of  its  erotic 
character.  The  author  praises  Samanta  Bhadra,  Akalanka, 
Piijyapada'  and  Raiiua.  The  hero  and  the  heroine  of  his 
romance  are  prince  Eandarpa  Deva  and  the  princess  Lil^vati. 
The  former  belonged  to  Jayantipura,  an  old  name  of  Bana- 
vasi. 

GajInkusa,  named  by  Naya  Sena,  and  Gcjaga,  named 

bj'  Kesi  RajS.,  may  be  the  same. 

1060-88.  Bu,HANA  was  vidy&pati  at  Kalyfina  to  the 
Cbdlukya  king  Vikrama,  who  reigned  a.d.  1076-1127.  Ue 
wrote  the  VikramAnka  Deva  Clmrila  or  Vikraindnka  Kdi-ya,"^ 
a  poem  recounting  the  adventures  of  his  patron,  finished 
about  A.I).  1085.  The  following  are  also  said  to  be  works 
of  this  author :  Pahdiukikha,  Hdfiiacharifa  or  Rdmastuti,  and 
P  Alaiikdrasdstra. 

Gunahhadra  is  mentionod  by  N&ga  Varmmi.    He 

was  the  author  of  Uttara  Purdm. 

c.  1070.  Gunachandra  is  mentioned  by  Naya  Sena,  who 
8aya  that  his  feet  were  worshipped  by  the  King  Bhuvanaika 
Malla  (reigned  a.d.  1069-1076).  The  works  said  to  be  his 
are,  Pdrardbhi/iidai/a  and  MdghnitamilHvara. 

GuNANANDi  referred  to  by  Kesi  BAji  may  be  the 

same  aa  one  of  the  preceding. 

IlARTrALA  is  quoted  by  Nftga  Varmmft  and  BhattS- 

kalanka.     Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

c.  1070.  GuNA  Varmma,  is  praised  by  Nava  Sena ;  N&ga 
VarmraS.  styles  him  Bhueanaika  Flra,  a  name  befitting  a 
warrior  rather  than  a  poet;  Kesi  RSjd  describes  him  as  the 
author  of  a  Harirnmka.  The  title  Bhuvanaika  Vira  seems  to 
identify  him  with  Udai/dditi/a  (also  the  name  of  an  author), 
the  Ganga  prinoe  who  was  the  chief  minister  and  a  successful 


'  This  is  the  ooIt  iutaace  in  wUoh  Kaviparimaah^  is  not  named  between 
BamaDta  Bbadra  ana  PAjyapoda. 
*  Published  at  liombay. 
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general  under  the  Chftlukya  king  Bhuvanalka  MaUa  (la 
1069-1076),  and  subsequently  governor  of  the  Banan* 
Twelve  Thousand.  The  celebrated  Jain  temple  of  the  (rnnga 
at  Lakshmesvar  was  probably  erected  by  him.  Other  woeb 
by  this  author  are  Pmhpadanta  Pur&iw,  and  Devachanirtr 
prabha-slotra, 

1115.  Naya  Sena  is  named  by  N&ga  Varmmfi.  in  one  of 
his  sfltras.  He  describes  himself  as  Diijarnbara  ddna,  and  nt 
the  author  of  Dharmmdmritn,  which  he  styles  the  KirfS- 
ratlin.  He  wrote  it  at  Mulugunda  (perhaps  the  prescol 
Mulgund  in  the  Db&rw&d  district),  and  finished  it  in  Bab 
1037,  the  year  Nandana.  Extracts  have  already  been  girai 
from  him  showing  that  he  was  an  advocate  for  purism  in  the 
use  of  Cannada.  The  following  is  the  teatixnony  he  bears  to 
hia  predecessors : 

Asagana  d^si  Ponaana  mahonnati-vetta  bedangn  Pampan  end  | 
asodfisamapp  apurvva  rasa-bhava  Gajankusan  oJ.pu-vettu-ran  | 
jisuva  sad-arttha-<lp3hfi  Gunii-varmmana  jan  Eavi  Ratoaa  oje  so  ( 
bhise  nelas  ikke  dhdruni  monam  golo  mat-kfityo}  nirantaram  | 

Asaga's  style,  Ponna's  majestic  skill,  Pampa's  unequalled  taste, 
Gajaakusa's  depth  of  meaning,  Guna  Varmma's  knowledge,  Kan 
Rataa's  manner— may  all  these  be  ever  united  in  my  poem. 

Samba  VarmmA  mentioned  in  N4ga  VarramA,  and 

Sankha  Varmma  mentioned  elsewhere,  are  probably  the 
same  person,  the  letters  lih  and  b  being  easily  mistaken  for 
one  another.     Beyond  the  names  nothing  more  is  knovm. 

c.  1070-1120.  Ndffn  VannmA,  Kaci  Ei^jd,  Kavir^a-Hai 
is  the  earliest  grammarian  of  the  Eaunada  language  wl 
works  have  corae  down  to  us.  He  was  descended  from  a 
Brahman  family  o£  the  Kuimdinya  gotra,  residing  at  the  city 
of  Vcngi  in  the  Vengi  country,  and  was  the  first-born  son  of 
Vennaraayya  and  Polakabbe  or  PAtikabbe.  He  was  evidently 
a  Jaina,  but  would  seem  to  have  written  under  some  Sairs 
influence.  From  his  quotations  he  was  probably  contempo* 
rary  with  Guna  Varmma  and  Naya  Sena,  and  the  date  of  the 
latter  we  know.  Shortly  before  this  period,  or  in  a.d.  1063, 
Kij^ndra   Chola  had    obtained    possession  of    the    Eastern 
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Cli&lukya  kingdom  of  Vengi.  But  the  word  Chola  ia 
only  once  used  by  Naga  Vanaml.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
sympathies  seem  to  be  with  the  Western  Ch&lukya  and 
Ganga  kings,  whose  names  he  freely  introduces  into  the 
examples  under  his  rules.  He  may  therefore  have  left  Vengi 
on  becoming  a  Jain,  and  gone  to  the  Western  Ch&Iukya 
territories,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  great  literary 
activity  in  the  Kannada  langungo,  especially  in  the  Ganga 
principality  connected  with  Puligere ;  but  there  ia  no  certain 
information  as  to  hie  movements. 

Ilis  works,  so  far  aa  known,  are  the  following : — KdcyAcU' 
Idkann,  Chhando' mbudhi,  Kaniitaka  BMshd  Bhmhana,  V(Pifu 
K&sa,  and  Kadnmbari.  The  first  is  a  work  on  rhetoric  and 
Kannada  metrical  composition.  It  is  written  in  Kannada 
verse  and  consists  of  five  adhikaranaa.  Unfortunately  all 
efforts  have  hitherto  proved  unavailing  to  procure  a  com- 
plete MS.  of  this  interesting  and  important  work.'  The 
Clihando' mbudhi  ia  the  only  work  there  is  on  Kannada 
cfihioidas  or  prosody.^  It  is  also  written  in  Kannada,  in 
the  form  of  verses  addressed  by  NAga  Varmmft  to  his  wife, 
the  verses  being  so  composed  as  themselves  to  furnish 
examples  of  the  rules  to  be  illustrated.  The  author  pro- 
fesses to  have  taken  as  his  guide  the  sfltras  of  Pingala, 
who  is  an  authority  for  Sanskrit  prosody.  He  appears, 
however,  also  to  have  followed  another  Pingala,  the  author 
of  sutras  for  Prakrit  prosody.  But  though  these  formed 
his  guides,  the  arrangement  and  much  of  the  nomenclature 
of  his  work  ia  his  o^vn,  which  also,  unlike  theirs,  is  metrical. 
The  Bhdsha  Bhushnna  is  a  Karnataka  vy^karaua  or  grammar, 
the  oldest  extant.^  It  is  in  Sanskrit  s^itras,  accompanied  with 
a  vritti  or  commentary  by  the  author,  with  examples.  The 
Vadu  Kusa  is  a  Suihskrita-Karnata  nighantu  or  dictionary, 
composed  in  many  artificial  metres.  In  its  compilation  he 
states  that  he  has  made  use  of  Yararuchi,  Halayudha,  Sas- 


*  The  ArlhAlankdram,  the  3nd  prakarana  of  the  Srd  adAikaratfn,  has  been 
publtihptl  at  Mysore, 

^  Pubtiiihed  at  Mangalore. 

*  I  have  this  in  the  press,  nearly  reody  (or  usne. 
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vata,  Amara  Kusa,  and  other  works.  It  will  be  noticed  tint 
he  does  not  name  Hemachandra,  who  died  in  a.d.  1172. 
The  Kddambarl  is  a  literal  rendering  into  Kannada  of  Sana's 
celebrated  romance  of  the  same  name  in  Sanskrit. 

c.  1120.  Ban  A  was  the  author  of  the  Sri-JETarsha-ciarita, 
a  life  of  Harsha-varddhana  of  Th&nesar,  who  came  to  the 
throne  1088.  Siimano  Bdna,  described  as  a  poet,  whose 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Kesi  H4j&,  may  have  been 
the  same  person. 

Mallikarjuxa,  the  father  of  Kesi  Ildj4  and  a  poeL 

He  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  Chhdra  kathe,  the  adTeatorea 
of  two  princes,  Somas^khara  and  ChitrasSkhara,  in  the 
disguise  of  robbers. 

KumudIixdu  is  mentioned  by  Devachandra  as  hsTing 

written  a  Kumudendu  R&mayana. 

MAghaxaxdi  is  stated  by  Kamalabhava,  whose  guru 

he  was,  to  have  been  Xuraud^ndu's  disciple,  and  by  Dera- 
chandra  to  have  written  a  story  of  Rama.  There  is  a  Pa- 
ddrtha-Hdra  by  an  author  of  this  name. 

Bai.achaxdra  was  the  guru  of  N&gachandra,  and 

a  story  about  him  in  Xamalabhava  is  given  below.  His 
works  are  said  to  be  Tafva-ratna-dlpikd,  Pr&bhritaka-iraya- 
ti/dkhijdna. 

1158.  NAcHT  RajA  was  the  author  of  Ndchir^i,  a  com- 
mentary in  Eannada  on  the  Amara  Kosa.  His  date  is  based 
on  an  inscription. 

c,  1170.  Nagachaxdea,  Abhinava  Pampa,  the  author  of 
the  Rdmachandrn-charita-jmrdm,  known  as  the  Pampa 
Rdmdijam}  of  MalUndthn-purdm,  and  of  a  little  treatise 
on  morals  called  Jinamunitanai/d,  with  which  words  each 
stanza  concludes.  No  particulars  are  given  by  him  of  his 
personal  history,  but  he  praises  Samanta  Bhadra,  Kavi- 
j)arimeshti,  Pujyapada,  and  Akalanka  Chandra.  Also  Pampa, 
I'onna,  and  Banna,  naming  the  purftna  written  by  each. 
The  main  guide  to  his  period  is  that  his  garu  was  B&la- 
chandra   muni.     Of    a  muni    of    this  name   Xamalabhava 

'  Published  at  Bangalore. 
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relates  that  the  prince  Siifahana,  though  he  had  Yinayendu- 
brati  for  his  tutor,  waa  as  great  a  fool  as  an  elephant  {fimti- 
m'&rkhan)  and  puffed  up  with  pride :  yet  he  was  compelled 
publicly  to  do  obeisance  to  Blllachandra  muni.  Taking  this 
Siiuhana  to  be  the  priuce  of  that  name  among  the  Y&dava 
kings  of  Devngiri,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  1210,  and 
the  muni  to  be  the  one  named  in  a  grant  made  twenty  years 
earlier  to  a  disciple,  the  date  given  in  the  margin  has  been 
assumed.  That  it  is  not  far  out  is  further  proved  by  Naga- 
chandra's  mention  as  a  contemporary  of  Sruta  Kirttij  who, 
it  will  be  seen  below,  was  guru  to  Agga^a.  Of  our  author, 
Karnap&rya  says : — "  In  writing  poems  Ponna  may  almost 
compare  with  Nava  Pampa,  and  no  one  before  or  after  has 
excelled  these.  Though  later  in  date  [adyatara),  yet  being 
praised  aa  master  (dori')  of  the  oldest  poets,  great  was  the 
fame  that  Nigachandra  obtained."  Devachandra  says : — 
"Among  those  who  have  written  Sanskrit  and  Kannada 
poema,  IsAgachandra  was  eminent  for  hia  skill." 

c,  1170.  Skuta  EiRiTi  was  Aggala's  guru.  Nagachandra 
says  that  "  he  cut  off  the  wings  of  hia  opponents  with  the 
xtjdd  v&da  weapon,  in  the  same  manner  as  Devendra  smote 
off  the  wings  of  the  mountains."  Also  that  he  was  the 
author  of  a  Raghnia-Pati<Iatiya. 

c.  1175.  ViKAXANDi  is  named  in  NSgachandra,  A  work 
called  Chandrapmbha-kavt/ttm&l&  is  ascribed  to  him. 

1189.  Aggala,  Anjnia  Dfca,  was  the  author  of  Chandra' 
prahha  Purana,  which  he  finished  in  Saka  1111,  the  year 
Saumya.  He  was  of  the  Milla-sangha,  Deai-gaua,  Pustaka- 
gachcha,  and  Kundakundanvaya.  Ilis  father  was  Santisa 
and  his  mother  Vachambik^.  He  specially  invokes  Sri 
Cbundraprabha  of  Niugalesvarapura  and  8ruta  Kirtti  muni, 
apparently  his  guru ;  and  styles  himself  Ub/iai/a-karifd- 
fisaradhan  (skilled  in  both  poetries).  In  regard  to  his 
work,  which  he  designates  the  Kriti-ratna,  he  says: — 

Nayodim  Pompan  ora{du  nirmmisida  Fonnatn  pritiyim  pcjda  bha  | 
^^tktiyim  a  Ratna-kavlsvaram  sameda  tut-kavya-trayakkam  jaga  | 
^^f  trnyamum  mum  beleyagi  poyt  ene  balikk  am  pejda  CliandraprabhS  | 
r       daya  vistari  yenippa  kavyav  id  amulyatvakke  pakk  agade  || 
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"  That  which  Fami>a  beantifnlly  composed,  and  PonnA  toUvift 
affection,  and  Ratna  kavi  rekted  with  deTotioii — ^those  thzee  poeni 
beforehand  absorbed  the  value  of  the  three  worlds :  the  Ckmidn- 
prahMdaya  which  I  hare  afterwards  written,  must  it  not  tha 
remain  invaluable  ?  " 

As  an  Aggdla  LVatatt  is  mentioned  in  other  wiuIe^  it 
would  appear  that  he  must  have  written  a  poem  of  thii 
name  also. 

Chandrabhatta  is  named  by  K^si  R&jft. 

Manasija  mentioned  in  K^si  B&jft  is  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  Chitt.\ja  mentioned  in  the  following  lines  tt 
the  Katijihtahandhana,  a  work  of  the  16th  century  by  Ihtan, 
who  calls  himself  the  Ahhitiara  Kiki  JS^'d  : — 

Pampanam  I 
Giittaja-Xagavarmma-sudhiyam  kavi  Keiava-Uaxma-znokhyaniii  | 
chittadol  itfu  pejve  kfitiyam  vibudhar  mana-mechchutirppanam  |j 

"  Keeping  in  mind  Fampa,  Chittaja,  the  learned  Xaga  Yarmmi, 
the  poet  Ee^uva,  the  distinguished  Banna,  I  will  write  a  poem 
pleasing  to  the  wise." 

Sri  Yijata,  also  mentioned  by  E^i  K&jft. 


c.  1160-1200  KSsi  KAjA,  Kdiava,  author  of  the  §<tbdamtt- 
nidarpana,  the  oldest  grammar  of  the  langvag^  written  in 
Eannada  itself.*  He  was  a  Jain  and  quotes  from  "  GFajaga, 
Gunanandi,  Manasija,  Asaga,  Chandrabhatta,  Gu^-rarmmft, 
Srivijaya,  Honna  and  Hampa."  His  father  was  MallikAijnna, 
and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  the  poet  Sumano-B&na.  He 
styles  himself  Yadava-katak-&ehd.rya,  &ch&ri  of  the  YAdavs 
army,  or,  as  we  might  say,  chaplain  to  the  forces.  The 
period  of  the  Y&dava  kings  of  Devagiri  extends  from  K.n.  1188 
to  a.d.  1312.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Basava  Porftna, 
finished  in  a.d.  1369,  a  ESsi  Rljft  is  described  as  a  devoted 
Saiva  at  Ealyftna  in  the  time  of  Bijjala,  and  of  Baaava  the 
founder  of  the  Ling&yit  sect  about  a.d.  1165.  Our  author 
indeed  is  claimed  by  the  Ling&yits  and  mentioned  with 
special  approval  by  subsequent  writers  of  that  sect.  He  may 
therefore  possibly  have  embraced  the  new  faith,  but  there 

*  Published  at  Mangalore  and  Bangalore. 
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18  no  trace  of  it  in  this  work.  From  inscriptions  wo  learn 
that  there  was  a  K6sava  or  Kesi  EajS,  descended  from  a 
Brahman  family  of  the  Bhanidvaja-gotra,  who  came  to  be 
Herggade  Dandanayaka  of  the  Banavase  Twelve  Thousand 
under  the  King  Bijjalu,  and  held  that  office  down  to  a.d. 
1160  at  least.  Moreover,  in  making  a  gift  to  a  temple  in  a.d. 
1157,  he  was  at  the  unusual  pains  of  providing  for  Kannada- 
kshar(i-sikshe-ghaliydt\  learned  men  to  teach  Kannada  letters. 
Whether  these  several  persons  of  this  name  were  identical 
with  the  author  is  not  clear.  The  Sabd^xmanidai-jxtJia  is  in 
verse,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  names  of  his  other 
works  :  —  Chdla-p&laka-charita,  Subhadrd-fiarana,  Prabodha- 
chaudra,  Kirdla.     No  one  of  these  has  been  obtained  as  yet. 

Bandhu  VarmmA  is  mentioned  by  Mangarasa.     He 

was  the  author  of  Haricammbhifudaya  and  Jiva-mmbodhane. 

•  Janna,  Jannuga,  JanArddann,  is  praised  by  Kamala- 

bhava  and  by  Mangarasa,  the  latter  of  whom  states  that  he 
wrote  the  Auaniandiha-chanta. 

c.  1200.  Kamalabhava,  the  author  of  a  Sdnttsa  Purdna, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Ponna'a  work  of  like  name,  which 
is  in  twelve  dsc&sm,  whereas  the  present  one  is  in  sixteen. 
Kamalabhava  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  assumed  name. 
He  was  of  the  DSsi-gana,  the  Pustaka-gachcha  and  Konda- 
kundanvaya.  His  guru  was  M^ghanandi.  As  he  mentions 
Aggaja  and  also  relates  the  story  above  given  (under  Naga- 
chandra)  of  how  the  prince  Simhana  was  forced  to  reverence 
BAlachandra  muni,  his  period  would  bo  about  a.d.  1200.  He 
praises  Samanta  Bhadra,  Kaviparimeshti,  and  Pfljyap&da ; 
and  thus  eulogizes  his  predecessors  : 

Jina-samaya-prakilsa-krita  sat-kavi  Hampana  pempu-vett.'j  Hon  | 
nana  kavi-Nagachandrana  negalteya-Itaiiruma  sanda-Uandhu-va  | 
rmmana  budha-Nemichandrana  jagan-nuta-Jamiana  ranjip-Aggala  | 
yyana  kriti-saundari-siibhagam  avagam  irkke  madlya  kavyiidol  || 

"  Those  luminaries  of  the  Jina  congregation,  the  true  x>oet  Hampa, 
the  famous  Honna,  the  poet  Xagaeliandra,  the  celebrated  Ranija, 
the  great  Bandhu- Varmma,  the  learned  Nemichandra,  the  worlJ- 
praisetl  Janna,  tho  renowned  Aggaja — may  the  beauties  of  all  thuir 
poems  for  ever  dwell  in  mine." 
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c.  1220.  Karnaparya,  Kannapa,  Karnama,  Xarrta-iarmma, 
was  the  author  of  Nimin&tha  Purdna,  and  is  mentioned  u 
such  by  Mangarasa.  He  wrote  under  the  patronage  of 
Gorarddhana,  king  of  Kilekila-durga  (apparently  in  die 
Kolhapur  country),  and  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Sr&nki 
dharmma,  for  his  son  Yijay&ditya.  The  latter'a  younger 
brother  Lakshmana  having  expressed  a  wish  that  some  one 
should  relate  the  history  of  Nemi  Jinendra,  onr  aothor 
undertook  it,  also  including  therein  the  Hari-vamsa  and  the 
Kuru-vaihsa."  His  praise  of  N&gachandia  or  Nava  Pampa 
has  already  been  quoted. 

c.  1225.  Maxgarasa,  Manga  Rdj&,  the  author  of  a  Smi- 
tathia  or  Nemi-JinHa-mngati,  in  which  he  describes  himself 
as  the  son  of  Yijayendra  Eaja,  prabhu  of  KalluhallL  His 
notices  of  former  authors  are  especially  valuable  from  his 
giving  names  of  their  works.  The  following  poets  at«  men- 
tioned by  him  as  having  written  Kannada  champu-karym, 
namely,  Farapa,  Guna-varmm^,  Jannuga,  fianna,  Poniia, 
2scigachandra,  Kannapa,  Angika  NSmi,  and  Bandhu-Tamunl 
The  following  works  are  also  attributed  to  him :  Manmatha' 
charitra,  Samyaktm-katinmdi,  and  Karndta'Sabda-tHaiiJarL 
This  last  may  have  been  iised  by  Devottama  for  his  Naudrtha- 
rtttiidkara. 

c.  1250-1300.  Rudra,  Mudra  Bhatta  JagannAtha-vyaya, 
consisting  of  stories  about  Krishna.  This  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  earliest  Brahmanical  compositions  in  the  Kannada 
language.  The  author  names  as  his  predecessors,  ^nkha- 
varmma,  S(lnti-varmm&,  Gui^a-varmmft,  Manasija,  Karnama, 
Pampa,  Chandrabhatta,  Ponna-mayya  and  Gaj&nkuso.  He 
perhaps  also  wrote  a  liasakdlikd  and  a  Viraktara-kacya. 

Amrita-xandi   was    the    author   of   Dhancatitari- 

niyhftnfu  or  Akdrddi-nighaiitu,  a  dictionary  of  medical  terms: 
also  of  a  work  on  composition. 

c.  1300.  Salva  wrote  the  Ramratndkara,  a  Kannada  work 
on  dramatic  composition.  He  refers,  as  his  authorities,  to 
Amrita-nandi,  Rudra  Bhatta,  Yidyan&tha,  Hemachandra, 
Nagu  Yarmm^,  Kavi  Kama,  Uday^tya,  Ganesvara  and 
others. 
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From  this  period,  the  Jains,  who  had  hitherto  possessed 
the  field  almost  entirely  to  themselves,  appear  only  now  and 
then  among  Eannada  authors,  their  place  being  taken  by 
Lingayit  writers  until  a.d.  1508,  when  Brahman ical  works 
make  their  appearance  with  the  Kannada  translation  of  the 
Mnha  Bhirata.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  pursue 
the  subject  into  these  more  modern  times,  regarding  which 
information  already  exists.  But  to  complete  our  survey  of 
Jaina  writers,  th.e  few  who  published  works  after  this  time 
may  here  be  added. 

1398.  Abuinava  Manga  RAja,  author  of  the  Manga-Rdjd- 
nighantu  or  Kavi-Maiigdbhidana,  a  valuable  dictionary  in 
Kannada  verse,  on  the  plan  of  the  Amara  Kisa,  giving  the 
Kannada  meanings  of  Sanskrit  words  commonly  used  in  the 
language.  It  is  dated  Siika  1320,  the  year  Bahudb&oya. 
The  author  seems  to  have  been  of  the  Kanne  (?Kamme) 
kula  and  Visvftmitra  gotra.  He  ivrote  under  Timmarya 
H4marasa,  and  by  the  blessing  of  JSasipura  Somcsa.  He  pro- 
fesses to  copy  Nftga  Varmma's  nighanlu,  and  styles  himself 
Abhinava  B&hisarasvati  Manga  R&J4,  and  Bfilasarade  Manga 
Rftjik.  Another  work  called  Ckint&mtmi-pratipada  is  said  to 
be  by  him. 

■ •  Abhinava  VAin  YidtAxanda  was  not  an  original 

author,  but  made  a  collection  of  extracts  fiom  the  old  poets, 
called  Kdcya  Sdra,  so  arranged  as  to  Uluatrate  the  several 
.eentiments  of  poetry.  His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  may 
belong  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

?  1550.  Devottama,  author  of  Ndiidrtha-ratndkara,  a 
Sariiskrita-Karn&ta  vocabulary,  based  upon  N^ga  Varmma's 
Abhidhiinfirtha  and  (P  Mungurasa's)  Sabdamanjari.  He  was 
of  the  dvija  vamsa. 

Devachandra,  Decachaiidra  Dtijn,  Vibudhendu,  the 

author  o{  Udmakatfiuvatdra  and  of  R6jdcnU-kathe.  He  may 
be  identical  with  the  preceding  or  a  totally  different  person 
living  at  quite  another  period,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
In  the  first  work  he  states  that  he  kept  Abhinava  Pampa's 
poem  before  him  as  a  guide,  and  gives  some  information 
about  former  Jain  writers  of  the  R4m4yana  story,  among 
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whom  he  names   Charaunda  R&ya,    Xdgachandra,  llii^l 

nandi,  Kumudendu,  and  Naya  Sena. 

-—  Vhi'iti-vilAsa,  author  of  Sdsfra-sdra  and  Bhar^-] 
pariUshc.     His  date  ia  quite  uuknown. 

I<j04.  Bhattakalaxka  Deva,  author  of  the  Eamsil 
Sabd&nus&sona,  an  exhaustive  grammar  of  the  langtaptl 
Sanskrit  after  the  manner  of  Pinini,  with  a  volm 
commentary  called  BhashA-manjarl,  and  a  further  coi 
tary  thereon  called  MavjarUmaharanda,  the  whole  after  1 1 
manner  of  the  Mahabhalshya.'  The  last  commentary  istiaa 
in  A.D.  1604,  and  both  the  original  sfttras  and  the  two  gIflB 
arc  by  Bhatt&kalanka,  but  whether  all  by  the  same  peRoaff  ' 
by  writers  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  different  perioa 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  determined.  There  are  not  waotitf ' 
reasons  for  assigning  the  sCitras  to  an  earlier  date  thazkt^ 
twelfth  century.  To  a  BhattAkalanka  are  also  ajcribe^ 
AshtdiUi,  Pratuhthd-kalpa  and  Eq/acdrfiiA-d/anA-dra. 

This    resuscitation,    as    it    were,    of    long-forgotten  mi 
neglected   authors,   brings   to  notice  a  noble    array  of  ifr 
digenous  writers,  striving  in  the  true  spirit  of  schoUn  * 
outvie  one  another  in  embellishing  their   native   langucv 
and  in  purging  it  from  the  admixture  of  foreign  elements,  u 
adulteration  to  which  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  im- 
mature students  rendered  them  only  too  prone.     But  wh3» 
the  discovery  of  this  large  body  of  liternture   caimot  bat 
raise  in  estimation  a  language  so  well  capable  from  its  o^ni 
resources  of  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  every  variety  of  thougbt,! 
it  must  not  be  hastily  concluded  that  no  literarv  effort  w« 
put  forth  in  an  earlier  phase  of  it.     For  one  form  wl 
the  persecutions  under  Kumarila  Bhatta,  and  later  under 
Sankarficharya  in  the  eighth  century,  took,  waa  the  destrac«J 
tion  of  Buddhist  and  Jain  literature.     It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  Sankara's  casting  such  works  into  the  Tungabhadrd  that, 
so  the  story  goes,  one  book  persisted  in  floating  on  the  wafer 
and  could  not  be  made  to  sink.     This  was  the  Amara  K&i 
which  was  in   consequence   rescued   from  destruction   aai 
suffered  to  live. 

'  I  have  this  great  work  on  Eannaila  nearly  reodj  for  Uie  ptOB. 
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Art.  XII. — On  Two  Qnestiom  of  Japanese  Archmohgi/.     By 
"  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  M.R.A.S. 


The  main  interest  of  the  world's  history  centres  so  indisput- 
ably in  the  doings  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races,  that  even 
those  whose  attention  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  other  areas 
of  human  development  cannot  but  concur  in  the  judgment 
which  assigns  to  the  object  of  their  studies  a  secondary  place. 
At  the  same  time,  the  second  place,  and  even  the  third,  has  a 
claim  to  some  hearing ;  and  if  we  grant  (as  we  are  bound  to 
do)  the  second  place  to  China  as  the  intellectual,  and  to  some 
extent  the  political  leader  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  third  place 
will  perliaps  be  allowed  to  belong  to  Japan.  Pending  the 
settlement  of  the  disputed  Accadian  question,  Japanese  litera- 
ture takes  us  back  raany  centuries  further  than  the  oldest 
documents  of  the  Mongols,  Mantchus,  Turks,  Finns,  or 
any  other  nation  of  the  Altaic  stock  ;  and,  as  the  Archaic 
Japanese  language  may,  on  account  of  its  superior  antiquity, 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Altaic  tongues, 
so,  also,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the  early  Japanese  civiliza- 
tion and  religion  present  us  with  the  most  original  features 
of  Altaic  thought  and  life. 

Clearly  to  define  the  nature,  the  date,  and  the  authority 
of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Japanese  mythology  and 
early  history  is  therefore  a  point  of  prime  importance  to 
sound  Altaic  scholarship ;  and  the  present  writer  having  for 
some  years  past  made  a  special  study  of  those  sources,  and 
having  arrived  at  conclusions  which  differ  considerably  from 
others  recently  published  in  Europe,  and  notably  from  those 
contained  in  some  of  the  "  Communications  "  made  by  Mons. 
Leon  de  Rosny  to  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres  of  Paris,  room  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic   Society  for  a   brief  statement   of  his 
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views,  wliicli  are  also  those  of  the  other  few  English  studtntj 
resident  in  Japan  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the 
Archaic  literature  of  the  country.  In  such  a  paper,  of  wbid 
controversy  is  the  mison  d'itrr,  it  is  very  difficult  altogether 
to  avoid  a  controversial  tone.  But  if  any  of  the  judgment 
expressed  should  be  thought  harsh,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  in  no  way  personally  directed  against  the 
versatile  scholar  whose  opinions  are  criticized,  but  onlj 
against  those  opinions  themselves.  Indeed  the  di£5cultie$ 
which  bar  the  approach  to  a  competent  knowled^  of  anj 
Japanese  subject  are  so  keenly  felt  even  by  those  whom 
residence  in  Japan  naturally  surrounds  with  facilities  ol 
every  kind,  that  tbey  cannot  but  admire  the  pluck  which 
leads  a  small  band  of  home  students  to  face  those  difScuItia 
almost  unaided.  In  the  last  resort,  however,  opinions  on 
Japanese  archaeology,  as  on  other  matters,  must  be  judg«d, 
not  by  a  comparative  but  by  an  absolute  standard— tin 
standard  of  evidence.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is 
to  discuss  the  evidence  forthcoming  on  two  points,  viz.  t 
the  documentary  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Archaic  Japan: 
and  II.  the  so-called  "Divine  Characters,"  which  are  aud 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Japanese  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Chinese  ideographic  writing. 

Japanese  archaeology  offers  other  interestiog  p>oint8  on 
which  various  unfounded  assertions  have  been  made  by 
several  writers  both  of  the  present  and  of  the  past  genera- 
tion. This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  old  mythology  of 
Japan,  known  by  the  name  of  Shinto.  But  as  even  the  most 
succinct  exposition  of  the  mixed  nature  of  this  mythology,  of 
which  it  has  been  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  one  consistoit 
system,  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  this  Journal,  thoM 
who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  subject  discussed 
sufficient  length  are  referred  to  the  "  Transactions  of 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,"  and  especially  to  an  elaborate 
essay  by  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  printed  in  vol.  iii.  part  i.  of  those 
"  Transactions,"  and  to  the  Supplement  to  vol.  x.,  containing 
a  full  literal  translation  of  the  "  Ko-ji-ki "  by  the  present 
writer,  preceded  by  an   Introduction  in  which   a   general 
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account  is  given  of  tlie  religious  and  social  features  of  Japan 
during  the  Archaic  period.  The  documents  forming  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Japanese  antiquity  and  the 
written  characters  in  which  those  documents  are  composed 
will  therefore  alone  here  be  adverted  to. 


I. — The  Sources  of  our  Knowledge   of  Japanese 
Antiquity. 

The  authentic  Hterarj'  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Japanese 
antiquity  are  three  in  number,  viz.  I.  the  histories  entitled 
"  Eo-ji-ki "  and  "  Nihon-gi "  (i.e.  "  Records  of  Ancient 
Matters"  and  "Chronicles  of  Japan" — the  Chinese  characters 
are  "j^  ^  |£  and  Q  ;^  j^),  which  date  respectively  from  the 
j'ears  712  and  720  of  the  Christian  ei-a;  II.  the  poems  of 
the  "  Mun-i/o-shiu  "  {i.e.  "  Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves  " — 
TJJ  ^  $^),  the  exact  date  of  whose  compilation  is  not  known, 
but  is  referred  by  the  best  native  authorities  to  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Sho-rau,  who  died  a.d,  756;  III.  the  "M>ri(o" 
^W,  1^)  ^^  Rituals  used  in  the  Shinto  worship,  of  which  the 
earliest  extant  collection  dates  from  a.d,  927,  but  for  some 
of  which  an  antiquity  greater  by  three  centuries  is  with 
apparent  reason  claimed.  Of  all  thoso  works  there  exist 
critical  editions  and  commentaries  by  the  best  known  of 
the  Japanese  literati;  and  Earopean  investigators  feel  satis- 
fied that  the  works  are  authentic,  i.e.  that  they  date  frora 
the  periods  to  which  tliey  are  respectively  ascribed.  European 
I  investigators  in  Japan  are  indeed  not  at  all  disposed  to  accept 
the  so-called  history  of  the  early  Japanese  emperors  which 
the  "  Ko-ji-ki"  and  "  Nilion-gi"  contain,  and  which  has 
[hitherto  often  been  quoted  as  a  more  or  less  genuine  nar- 
irative  of  facts  from  the  year  660  B.C.  downwards.  On  the 
contrary,  they  incline  to  fix  the  highest  limit  of  reliable 
Japanese  history  at  about  the  year  400  after  Christ,  i.e.  a 
thousand  years  later  than  the  date  claimed  by  the  modern 
Japanese.' 

1  How  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  assertions  of  the  Jnnanose  htiitorians 
with  regard  Ui  periods  previoua  to  400  B.C.  is  instanced  by  tli«  fact  that  the 
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That,  however,  is  another  question.  "We  have  here  to  do, 
not  with  the  history  itself,  but  with  its  sources.  Mods,  de 
Rosny,  in  his  "  Questions  d'Arch^oIogie  Japonaise  *^  (Paris, 
1882),  together  with  certain  observations  on  the  '*  Ko-ji'ki" 
and  "  Nihon-gi,"  some  of  which  read  strangely  to  such  as 
are  familiar  with  those  books  in  the  original,  gives  a  list  of 
no  less  than  fifteen  works  as  "  primitive  sources  of  Japanese 
history."  This  list,  together  with  a  remark  of  Mons.  de 
Eosny's  on  the  works  contained  in  it,  will  be  found  in  the 
foot-note  to  this  page.'  The  list  of  fifteen  works  is,  it  most 
be  added,  taken  from  another  Japanese  work,  entitled  "  Uy« 
tsu  Fit  mi,"  or  "  Jd-Ki"  (Jl  |B).  which  first  appeared  in 
1878  under  the  editorship  of  a  Mr.  Kira  Yoshikaze. 

Now,  lest  it  should  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  present 
writer's  object  is  to  throw  discredit  on  a  brilliant  disooverr, 
Mons.  de  Rosny 's  own  account  of  the  anthenticity  of  the 
work  in  question  shall  be  quoted  in  ezfenso.     He  says : — 

"  Ch'ien  liu  Win  "  (■^f-  ^  Tjj^),  one  of  the  two  booltB  whicli  they  mentinn  u 
having  been  brought  over  to  Japan  at  a  date  corresponding  to  286  a.d.  by  Wui, 
the  reputed  first  teacher  of  letters,  was  not  composra  till  more  than  two  centnricf 
later,  while  the  monarch  to  whose  reign  the  occurrence  is  referred  is  credited  with 
attAining  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  t«n,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  (the  two 
histories  difier  here,  as  in  many  other  cases), 

#  a  *B  ^  H  .SI  >'  «  «. 

HE  M  A  fe  E  t,' 

Ces  ouvrages  sont,  en  grando  partie,  ceux  anqnels  le  Tamatn-bumi  a  fait  del 
emprunts,  comme  je  Tai  (ut,  sons  noun  iouroir  de  citations  pricitea. 
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"TJa  de  ces  testes,  le  Uije-tu  fumi,  a  et^  I'objet  d'un  tre3 
curieux  travail  d'an  savant  japonais,  M.  Kira  Yosi-kazi':\ 
I'Mition  que  je  poasMe  forme  troia  volumes  in-4°,  et  a  piiru 
k  Yedo  la  dixicme  annee  de  I'^re  Mei-di  (1878).  La  publica- 
tion pritnitive  de  ce  livre  n'est  pas  fort  ancienne.  On  la  fixe 
d  la  deuxieme  ann^e  de  I'ere  Tei-wd,  c'est-A-dire  4  1223  ; 
mais  il  parait  qu'il  avait  etc  compose  a  I'aide  de  documents 
antiques  perdus  depuia  fort  Ion gtemps.  UWi/e-tii  /itmi,  lui- 
nieme,  avait  ete  perdu  et  ce  n'est  que  dans  ces  derniers 
temps  qu'on  en  a  decouvert  deux  exemplaires,  d'ailleurs  plus 
ou  moina  defectueux  ou  incomplets. 

"  II  m'est  impossible  de  rapporter  ici  le  r^cit  des  enquStes 
Buccessives  que  nous  mentionne  M.  Kira  pour  nous  renseigner 
Bur  les  motifs  qui  Tont  engage  il  en  admettre  I'authenticite. 
Ces  cnquetes,  tout  en  n'etant  pas  absolumcnt  satisfuisantes 
et  decisives,  font  a  coup  sdr  honneur  h  I'erudition  japonaise 
contemporaine,  et  nous  raontrent  que  si  la  critique  historlque 
n'est  pas  encore  fondle  au  Japon  d'une  fa9on  irreprocbable, 
lea  savants  de  cet  empire  n'en  ignorant  pas  les  m^tbodes  et 
les  proc^d^a. 

"  L'editeur  de  V  Uye-tn  fumi,  avant  de  diacuter  le  contenu 
du  livre  qu'il  remet  en  lumiere,  s'attache  a  nous  faire  con- 
naitre  I'orfgine  des  deux  exemplaires  dont  I'existence  lui  a 
4te  signalee.  II  a  recueilli  scrupuleusement  tout  ce  qu'il  a 
pu  savoir  sur  lea  conditions  de  conservation  de  ces  exem- 
plaires entre  les  mains  do  lours  possesseurs  actuels,  et  il  nous 
en  donne  une  description  ausai  minutieuse  que  possible.  II 
aborde  ensuite  I'examen  des  caracteres  nvec  lesquels  le  livre 
a  ^te  <?crit,  et  lea  rapprocbe  de  ceux  qu'on  a  constates  sur 
diverges  inscriptions  antiques.  Ces  inscriptions,  il  les  re- 
produit,  en  raconte  I'historique,  en  examine  en  detail  les 
principaux  caracteres.  Puis  il  aborde  enfin  le  contenu  du 
tc'xto,  qu'il  essaye  de  traduire  et  qu'il  commente  longuement, 
en  s'appuyant  sur  tout  ce  qui  a  ete  conserve  au  Japon  de 
documents  ecrits  relatifs  aux  plus  vieilles  p^riodes  de  I'his- 
toire  litt^raire  de  cet  empire.  II  nous  est  encore  bien 
difficile  de  suivre  sur  ce  terrain  l'editeur  de  VUije-tii  fnini, 
parce  qu'il  nous  manque,  en  Europe,  la  plupart  dea  livrea 
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oncicne  qu'il  cite  k  I'appui  de  ses  discussions,  et  nous  sob 
{L  peu  prea  sans   moyona  de  controler    la    valeur  reelle 
ce  qu'il  consid^re  comme  les  soorces  sdres  des  annales  de 
son  pays. 

"  Je  ne  presents  done  point  &  I'Academie  le  Uye-tu  fttm 
comme  un  document  dont  rauthenticit^  est  definitivemeut 
4tablie,  maie  il  m'a  paru  iateressant  de  lui  signaler  le  trarail 
d'erudition  qui  s'accomplit,  en  ce  moment,  aux  demi^rw 
limites  du  moude  asiatique. 

"  M.  Kira  nous  rend,  en  tous  cas,  un  vdritAble  service  en 
nous  donnant  la  liste  des  livres  qu'il  regardo  comme  les  ploa 
anciens  documents  historiquea  du  Japon.     Duns  les  vieillea 
annales    intitulees    Tamato-bumi,   principalement    dans    les 
deux  premiers  livres  qui  ren  ferment  la  Genese  cosmogonique 
de  I'extr^me  Orient,  on  trouve,  ii  la  suite  du  texte  proprement 
dit,  des  passages  plus  ou   moins  etendus,   tons    egalement 
pr^c(?d^s  de  cette  mention:  'Dans  un  certain  livre,  il  cstdiu' 
Ces   passages  sont   evidemnicut   des    emprunts    faits   k  des 
ouvrages  qui  exiataient  encore  a  l'(5paque  oil  le  Yamato-bumi 
a  reyu  la  forme  sous  kquelle  il  a  <5t(5  transmis  jusqu'a  nous; 
on  pouvait    regretter    cependant,   de  ne  pas   savoir   queU 
avaient  6t6  ces  livres.     Deux  ou  trois  seulement  nous  6taient 
connus  de  titre.     La  liste  de  M.  Kira  ct  les  nombreux  ren- 
seignements   que    renferme    son    ouvrage   nous    permettent 
dcsormais  de  recherclier  ce  qui  a  pu  Stre  conserve  des  sources 
primitives  do  I'histoire  japouaise." 

lleduced  to  a  concise  statement  of  facts,  this  means  that 
certain  "  long-lost  ancient  documents,"  of  whose  original 
existence  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  ia  advanced,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  in  the  composition  of  a  book  at- 
tributed, on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kira,  to  the  year  1223  and 
likewise  lost,  and  then  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  in  an 
imperfect  state  and  first  printed  five  years  ago ;  that  further- 
more this  book  quotes  fifteen  other  books,  and  that  therefore 
those  fifteen  other  books  are  the  sources  of  portions  of  the 
"  Nihnn-Gi"  (here  mentioned  by  Moos,  de  Rosny  under  itd 
fanciful  modern  title  of  "  Tamato-Bumi").  And  it  is  thia 
which  does  honour  to  Japanese  erudition,  and  which  shoi 
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that   the  Japanese   are    acquainted    with    the   methods    of 
historical  criticism  ! 

Probably,  if  closely  examined,  no  more  crushing  condem* 
nation  of  the  modem  forgery  entitled  *'  Jb-hi "  or  "  Ui/e  tsu 
Fiuni"  could  be  given  than  that  with  which  Mons.  de  Rosny 
himself  here  furnishes  us.  But  persons  not  acquainted  at 
first-hand  with  the  literature  bearing  on  the  ancient  history 
of  Japan,  may  be  interested  to  leam  that  neither  any  ancient 
authority  nor  any  modem  writer  on  Japanese  archaeology 
ever  mentions  or  in  any  way  alludes  to  the  "  Ut/e  tsu  Fumi" 
or  to  the  fifteen  works  quoted  by  it,  with  the  exception  of 
that  excellent  treatise  on  literature  and  writing  materials 
entitled  "  Bun-gei  Rui-sftn"  {%  ^  ^  ^)  published  in 
1878  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Educa- 
tional Department,  which  once  names  the  "  Ui/c  tsu  Fumi" 
contemptuously  in  a  foot-note.  Even  the  vast  learning  and 
the  fondness  for  curious  speculations  of  the  Shinto  scholar 
Hirata  did  not  lead  him  on  to  their  track,  and  from  such 
bibliographical  works  as  the  "OHH-sh»  IchUran"  (J^  ^  —  55)f 
and  from  the  list  of  various  works  quoted  by  writers  from 
the  earliest  times  downwards,  they  are  all  equally  absent. 
Moreover,  the  "history  "  contained  in  the  "  Uye  tsu  Fumi" 
proves  on  investigation  to  be  simply  the  usual  Japanese 
mythology,  altered  and  added  to  by  a  person  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  features  of  Japanese  antiquity  to  be  able 
either  to  avoid  repeated  anachronisms  or  to  imitate  the 
Archaic  language;  and  the  sixty-three  emperors,  whose 
lives  form  the  original  portion  of  the  work,  are  represented 
as  ancestors  of  the  Mikado  Jim-mu,  who  himself  belongs  to 
an  epoch  preceding  by  eight  centuries  a  reign  which  Mons. 
de  Rosny  elsewhere  allows  to  be  "partly  fabulous,"  and 
which  is  probably  placed  a  thousand  years  earlier  than  the 
dawn  of  authentic  history.  It  must  likewise  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Kira,  instead  of  publishing  in  its  original  state 
what,  if  it  existed,  would  be  an  invaluable  monument  of 
antiquity,  avowedly  arranges  and  "  translates  "  it,  while  the 
account  given  in  his  Introduction  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
discovery  of  the  MS.  is  in  reality  neither  full  nor  satisfactory. 
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and  the  reasons  Tchich  lead  him  to  interpret  as  lie  does  tite 
mysterious  characters  in  \rhich  the  work  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed are  nowhere  stated. 

In  fact  Mons.  de  Eosny's  candid,  llioagh.  scarcely  soffi- 
ciently  explicit  avowal  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  book  in 
question  is  quite  justified,  and  the  position  of  the  Uye  ttu 
Fumi  in  Japanese  literature  might  be  best  illustrated  \n 
comparing  it  to  the  "Book  of  Mormon."  An  important 
difference,  however,  between  the  American  and  the  Japanese 
romance  is  that  the  latter  has  never  enjoyed  any  partial 
credit  even  in  its  own  country.  But  then  why  put  it  forward 
as  a  grand  discovery  which  is  to  herald  a  new  era  in  the 
study  of  Japanese  history  ?^ 

II. — The  so-called  Divixe  Charactbrs*  saio  to  hati 

BEEN    VSED    BT    THE    JAPANESE    PRIOR    TO    THE    IxTBO- 
DUCTION  OF  THE  CHINESE   IDEOGRAPHIC   WrITUTO. 

This  subject,  as  it  is  wider  and  of  more  general  interest 
than  that  which  has  just  been  discussed,  so  also  is  it  8iir> 
rounded  by  greater  difficulty,  there  being  arguments  to 
advance  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  present  writer's 
endeavour  will  be  to  prove  that  the  negative  evidence,  that  is 
to  say,  the  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  Japanese  did 
not  anciently  possess  a  written  system  of  their  own,  is  much 
stronger  than  the  evidence  tending  to  show  that  they  did 

>  The  followinf;  anachronigms  aie  all  called  from  the  Bceoont  of  one  reign, 
wliicli  is  placed  thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  which  is  ixmit 
made  to  extend  over  more  than  a  century.  The  Denotation  of  Ranks  by  Diiieteiit 
ilcaddresses  is  mentioned,  though  it  was  first  introduced  from  China  in  the  reiga 
of  the  KnipresR  Suiko,  a.d.  603  ;  Paper  and  Indian  Ink  are  mentioned,  tbousk 
tlio  "yVion-Gi"  tellH  us  that  they  were  first  introduced  from  Eoma,  one  of  tne 
ancient  Korean  Stated,  in  a.d.  610  ;  the  Imperial  Chariot  i»  mentioned,  thoogh 
it  too  was  only  used  in  imitation  of  Chinese  custom  ;  the  Abdication  of  the  Em- 
peror is  mentiune<l  here  and  perpetually  elsowhcro,  though  it  was  a  coatom  which 
only  came  in  with  Buddhism;  Iiantems  are  mentioned,  though  they  did  not 
gradually  begin  to  supplant  the  older  torches  till  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  of  our  era.  Other  instances  might  be  adduced  from  almost  every  page  to 
show  the  ludicrously  modem  nature  of  the  actions  ascribed  to  the  snppoaititioiN 
ancient  Japanese  personages  written  of;  but  the  very  palpable  anachioniiim  hen 
pointed  out  may  suffice  as  specimens.    They  occur  in  toL  iL  pp.  24-32. 
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possess  such  a  systein,  and  that  consequently  Jlons.  de 
Ilosny  and  others  are  not  justified  in  speaking  of  the  "Divine 
Characters  "  as  if  the  existence  of  those  characters  were  an 
ascertained  and  undisputed  fact. 

Tho  positive  evidence  forthcoming  from  the  mediaoval— 
there  is  none  in  the  earliest — literature  of  the  country  is  as 
follows:  In  the  " Shaku  Nihon-Gi"  (^  Q  ^  i^),  a  com- 
mentary on  the  "■  Nihon-Gi''  composed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  we  read :  "  My  teacher  said  that 
among  the  documents  in  the  Treasury  were  some  six  or  seven 
pages  in  the  characters  of  the  people  of  Hi.  A  former 
Emperor  caused  the  characters  to  be  copied  in  the  Imperial 
Librarj'.  They  were  all  in  Katia, — some  of  them  not  clear, 
but  others,  such  as  75  ^^^  J'fj  clearly  to  be  seen.  May  we 
not  regard  them  as  the  first  [specimens  of  our  national 
writing]  ? 

"  A  former  teacher  has  said :  the  introduction  into  our 
Empire  of  tho  Chinese  characters  dates  from  tho  august 
reign  of  the  Emperor  0-jin  [3rn?  Sf  4:ih  centuries  after  Chrint, 
f  according  to  the  current  chronologij].  May  not  the  origin  of 
^^  the  Japanese  characters  be  referred  to  the  Divine  Age  P 
^HThe  art  of  divination  by  means  of  the  tortoise-shell  origin- 
^i  ated  in  the  Di\'ine  Ago  on  the  occasion — so  says  one  account 
1  in  this  Ilistory — of  the  Two  Deities  of  the  Passive  and 
I  Active  Elements  giving  birth  to  Iliruko,  when  the  Heavenly 
I  Deities  divined  with  vast  divination,  fixed  by  divination  on 
I  an  hour  and  day,  and  sent  them  down  [to  begin  the  work  of 
procreation  over  again — Hirnko  being  a  failure :  see  Trans,  of 
Asiat.  Soc.  of  Japan,  supplement  to  vol.  x.  sects,  it:  and  t.'J. 

■  Now,  if  they  had  had  no  written  characters,  could  they 
possibly  have  practised  divination  ?  " 
Of  this  passage  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  context 
Beems  to  show  that  the  ordinary  kana  in  one  of  its  forms 
was  what  the  writer  had  in  hia  mind,  though  he  expresses 
himself  confusedly;  and  he  is  correct  enough  if  what  he 
means  to  say  is  that  the,  at  least  partial,  use  of  the  kana, 
i.e.  in  the  proper  and  original  sense  of  the  word  kana,  of 
Chinese  characters  borrowed  to   denote  sound  rather  than 
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sense — preceded  the  composition  by  Japanese  writen  of 
books  in  the  pure  Chinese  style.  That  the  "  Nihom-Gi" 
which  is  written  in  pure  Chinese,  was  preceded  by  the 
"  Ko-ji-ki,"  which  is  written  partly  in  Many6-6ana,  ii  a 
case  in  point. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  "  Jin-dai  Ku-ketsu  "  (ifi  fC  P  ft), 
a  commentary  on  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  **  Nihon-CH" 
by  Imibe  no  Masamichi,  dating  from  a.d.  1367,  we  read: 
"  The  characters  of  the  Divine  Age  were  pictures  of  objects. 
In  the  august  reign  of  the  Emperor  O-jin  the  classics  of 
a  foreign  land  [i.e.  China\  -srere  first  introduced  into  our 
Empire;  and  after  that,  under  the  Empress  Suiko,  Sho-toka 
Tai-shi  added  Chinese  characters  to  the  Japanese  cbaracteis, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  years  later  this  book  was  com* 
posed."  In  a  note  the  author  adds  an  example  of  the 
method  he  conceives  to  have  been  pursued  in  adapting  the 
Chinese  characters  to  the  Japanese  sounds. 

A  third  passage,  which  has  been  quoted  by  the  supporters 
of  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  the  "  Divine  Characters," 
occurs  in  a  colophon  to  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  fint 
two  books  of  the  "  Nihon-Oi,"  and  is  to  the  same  effect  as 
that  portion  of  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  "  Jin-dai 
Ku-kct&u,"  which  ascribes  to  the  Buddhist  hero  Sho-toka 
Tai-shi,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era,  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  characters 
to  supplement  the  native  ones.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  although  the  "  NiJmi-Qi"  itself  dates  from  a.d.  720, 
this  colophon  goes  back  no  further  than  a.d.  1599.  More- 
over, as  has  been  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
writers  on  the  subject.  Ban  I^obutomo,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  work  on  the  Japanese  syllabaries,  entitled  "  Ka-ji  Horn' 
tnatsn"  (^  ^  ;^  ^),  all  such  assertions  emanating  from 
the  Urabo  and  Imibe  families — hereditary  soothsayers  and 
exorcists — are  ipso  facto  suspicious ;  for  the  whole  tendency 
of  the  teaching  of  those  families  was  to  interpret  Shinto  in 
a  Buddhist  or  Confucian  sense,  and  thus  to  obscure  the  true 
features  of  Japanese  antiquity.  In  fact,  says  he  with  refer- 
ence to  the  passages  that  have  been  adduced  from  this  source 
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by  the  partizans  of  the  antiquity  of  the  "  Divine  Characters," 
"they  are  all  equally  undeserving  of  notice." 

Finally,  Mons.  de  Rosny  alludes,  without  quoting  it,  to 
the  following  passage,  which  will  surprise  the  student  of 
Japanese  history.  It  says :  "  According  to  an  old  traditioa 
handed  down  in  the  XJrabe  family,  the  Emperor  Kimmei  \^died 
A.D.  571],  having  ordained  the  abolition  of  our  national 
system  of  writing  and  the  sole  use  of  the  Chinese  character, 
commanded  the  Muraji  Tokiwa  to  re-write  in  the  Chinese 
character  the  old  books  that  bad  been  transmitted  from  the 
Divine  Age."  Now  where  does  this  passage  occur  ?  Not  in 
the  standard  histories ;  not  in  any  collection  of  edicts  ;  but, 
in  a  note  to  a  controversial  work  of  Hirata's,  by  whom  it 
is  quoted  from  an  obscure  Shinto  priest,  another  of  whose 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  as  quoted  in  the 
same  context  {"  Shin-Ji  Ili-fu-mi  no  Den  " — jp^  ^  U  tC  ^ 
— voL  i.  p.  12),  is  the  remark  that  "  even  if  there  were  no 
such  characters  [rw  t/te  Divine  C/iaradera]  it  would  be  the 
part  of  true  patriotism  towards  our  August  Country  to  assert 
that  there  were."  (!) 

So  far  the  mediajval  evidence.  We  then  come  down  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  flourished  the  cele- 
brated litterateur  and  aacant  Aral  Hakuseki,  the  first  modern, 
as  Hirata  remarks,  who  makes  mention  of  the  "  Divine  Cha- 
racters." He,  however,  as  we  find  on  referring  to  his  work 
■on  systems  of  writing  entitled  " Mon-ji  Kd"  (^C  ^  ^» 
incorporated  in  his  Do-bun  Tm-ho,  IrI  ^  jj  ^,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5),  rejected  as  imitations  of  the  Korean  Ou-mun  alphabet 
the  specimens  of  "  Divine  Characters  "  that  were  shown  to 
hira  by  the  priests  of  certain  temples  in  the  provinces  of 
Idzumo  and  Owari.  His  eminent  contemporaries  Saibara 
and  Dnzai  Jun,  also  distinctly  repudiated  the  theory  that 
the  Japanese  had  ever  had  any  system  of  writing  of  their 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  year  1763  a  Buddhist  priest 
named  Tai-nin  published  a  work  quoted  by  Hirata  and  en- 
titled "  Doha  Bum-ben  "  (^  g  ^  f^  ^),  or  "  Discussion 
on  the  Syllabaries,"  in  which  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
mysterious   characters,  of  which  more  specimens  had  now 
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been  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  a  mm- 
date  of  Ama-Terasu,  Goddess  of  the  Sun ;  but  the  docnmati 
on  which  he  founded  his  theory  are  rejected  by  Hirata  ai 
forgeries.     Hirata  himself,  the  well-known  scholar  and  en* 
thusiastic  Shinto  revivalist  and  patriot,  is  therefore  the  fint 
author  of  weight  by  whom  the  cause  of  the  "  I>iTine  Cht> 
racters  "  was  taken  up ;    for  he  endorses  Tai-nin's  theoiT, 
though  condemning  the  documents  adduced  by  Tai-nin  to 
support  it,  and  he  may  indeed  be  called  the  protagonist  of 
the  "  Divine  Character "  school     This  bringe  us  down  to 
the  year  1819,  when  the  said  Hirata  received  a  visit  from  a 
second  Buddhist  priest  named  Giyo-chi,  into  whose  hands 
some  Korean  books  partly  printed  in  the  On-mun  alphabetic 
character  had  fallen.     The  result  of  this  visit  was  Hirata'i 
already  quoted  work  entitled  "  Shin-Ji  Hi-fu-mi  no  I>en,"  or 
"  Account  of  the  Divine  Hi-fu-mi  Characters,"  in  which  he 
adduces  all  the  available  evidence  with  regard  to  the  mys- 
terious characters,  of  which  several  specimens  of  very  varions 
appearance,  but  all  supposed  to  be  of  identical  import,  hid 
been  brought  to  light,  hesitates  to  pronounce  on  those  in 
running  hand,  but  decides  that  the  specimens  in  square  hand 
are  an  ancient  native  Japanese  alphabet,  which,  cuiioualy 
enough,  is  given  only  in  a  syllabic  form.     That  this  alphabet 
might  liavo  been  borrowed  from  the  Korean  "  Oh  tnun"  with 
which  it  is  almost  identical,  is  an  unpatriotic  suggestion 
which  he  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  entertain  ;  neither 
does  he  deign  to  notice  the  destructive  criticism  to  which 
Iku    Nobutomo,   in    the  Appendix  to  his   already-quoted 
work,  had  shortly  before  subjected  the  genuineness  of  the 
documents  in  question.     Since  Hirata's  time,  the  subject  has, 
in  Japan  itself,  again  sunk  into  discredit,  and  the  only 
writers  on  it  of  whom  mention  need  be  made  are  the  editor 
of  the  Ui/e  tsu  Fiimi,  which  is,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
an  impudent  forgery,   and  Mr.  Fujiwara  no  Masaoki,   of 
whom  more  anon. 

Now,  on  the  negative  side  it  must  be  observed  that,  though 
Japanese  literature  commences  early  in  the  eighth  oentuiy 
and  contains  materials  of  a  still  older  date,  no  passage  which 
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can  be  construed  into  an  allusion  to  the  so-called  "Divine 
Characters,"  or  to  any  native  system  of  writing,  can  be  found 
prior  to  that  occurring  in  the  thirteenth  century  book  already 
quoted  from.  Not  only  so,  but — and  this  is,  perhaps,  more 
important  still — in  the  national  Histories,  the  old  Poems  and 
the  early  Bituals,  in  &ct  in  the  whole  Archaic  literature, 
there  is  not  a  single  allusion  to  books  or  writing  materials  of 
any  kind  as  having  existed  during  the  period  preceding  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  and  Korean  learning.  Even  the 
apparently  native  Japanese  name  for  "  written  document," 
fumi,  is  a  corruption  of  a  Chinese  word,  ^.'  The  same  is 
not  improbably  the  case  with  the  words  fude,  "  pen,"  and 
Jcami,  "  paper,"  whUe  sumi,  "  ink,"  is  merely  an  adaptation 
to  a  new  sense  of  the  word  sumi,  "  charcoal."  Furthermore, 
the  early  mediaeval  writers,  Imibe  no  Hironari  and  Miyo- 
shino  Xiyotsura,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  ninth  century  respectively,  explicitly  assert  that  there 
was  no  system  of  writing  known  in  Japan  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Chinese  characters.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
the  three  late  media3val  testimonies  which  are  adduced,  we 
have  seen  that  one  is,  to  say  the  least,  ambiguous ;  another 
not  properly  mediaeval  at  all,  but  modem;  while  the  third 
occurs  in  a  book  which  is  branded  in  the  standard  biblio- 
graphical work  entitled  "  Guti-sho  Ichi-ran  "  (||  §  —  ^) 
as  "  not  wanting  in  crude  and  ignorant  opinions,"  and  is 
borrowed  from  a  source  which  is  ipso  facto  suspicious.  We 
likewise  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  come  down  to  the  year 
1810,  and  to  the  enthusiastic  patriot  and  religious  partizan, 
Hirata,  to  discover  any  Japanese  of  note  accepting  the  theory 
in  question,  and  that,  moreover,  even  Hirata  rejected  as 
forgeries  most  of  the  evidence  on  his  own  side,  and  only 
accepted  as  genuine  those  of  the  specimens  that  were  written 
in  square  hand,  while  since  his  time  the  cause  of  the  "  Divine 
Characters  "  has  had  no  eminent  native  supporters.  We  also 
observe  that  these  square  characters  are  identical  with  those 

'  rronounced  aen  in  modern  Mandarin.  Fude  and  Kami  are  supposed  to  bo 
derived  respectively  from  ^  and  |^,  whose  modem  Mandarin  prononciation  is 
pi  and  ehim. 

VOL.  XV.— [new  sekies.]  22 
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of  the  Korean  alphabet  known  by  the  name  of  "  On-mnn " 
and  believed  to  have  been  invented,  or  rather  improved,  from 
an  earlier  model,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  identifica* 
tion,  and  the  further  observation  that  the  Oa-mun  was  baaed 
upon  a  Sanskrit  original,  are  of  course  not  new  to  Earopeaa 
investigators,  both  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Satow  so  £ir 
back  as  the  year  1874,  long  before  Mons.  de  Rosny's  "  Com- 
munication "  on  the  subject  to  the  "Acadfemie."  Sut  though 
not  new,  these  considerations  are  of  great  importance,  for 
they  place  before  us  the  necessity  of  believing  one  of  the 
three  things,  viz. : — 

I. — Either  that  the  Koreans  and  the  Japanese  independ- 
ently invented  the  same  signs  to  represent  the  same  sounds;  or, 

II. — That  one  of  these  nations,  having  invented  the  system 
in  question,  or  adapted  it  from  a  Sanskrit  original,  com- 
municated it  to  the  other  at  a  date  so  remote  that  it  was  used 
by  the  Japanese  early  in  the  Christian  era,  but  completely 
forgotten  by  them  until  medioDval  or  modern  times,  when 
they  recovered  it  in  an  almost  intact  condition,  the  Koreans 
having  likewise  preserved  the  same  letters  for  the  same 
sounds  during  all  these  many  centuries  ;  or, 

III. — That  the  Koreans  having  invented  or  adapted  it 
from  the  Sanskrit  during  the  Middle  Ages,  a  fragmentair 
knowledge  of  it  vras  obtained  possibly  before,  but  more  likely 
during,  the  Japanese  conquest  of  Korea  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  scraps  of  it  were  then  written  down, 
preserved  in  temples  as  curiosities  and  brought  to  light  soon 
after,  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  revival  of  learning,  as 
sacred  antiquities  with  regard  to  whose  origin  patriotic  fancy 
was  then  allowed  to  have  free  play. 

That  the  third  alternative  is  the  only  sober  one  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  The  dates  support  it.  The  silence  of 
Japanese  antiquity  and  the  explicit  statements  of  the 
early  mediasval  Japanese  writers  support  it.  The  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  single  important  and  uncontested  ancient 
document  or  inscription  written  in  the  so-called  "Divine 
Characters"  supports  it.  The  further  fact  that  the  chief 
vouchers  of   the  "  Divine  Characters "   are  forgeries  Iflce 
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the  "  TJije  t»ti  Fiimi "  supports  it,  even  without  the  addi- 
tional consideration  that  many  of  the  characters  adduced 
in  the  latter  work  are  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese,  and  that  the  system  of  "  Fifty  Sounds  "  according 
to  which  they  are  there  arranged  was  first  heard  of  in  the 
twelfth  century  of  our  era,  and  was  adopted  in  imitation  of 
the  order  of  the  letters  in  the  Sanskrit  alphabet.  Indeed, 
did  we  not  know  how  strong  are  the  love  of  mystery  and  the 
vanity  engendered  by  patriotism,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  "  Divine  Characters  "  could  ever  have  ob- 
tained any  believers  in  Japan.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
believers  have  been  very  i'ew.  Ilirata  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  but  a  half-hearted  believer ;  Arai  Hakuseki,  Kai- 
bara,  Uazai  Jun,  Mabuchi,  Ban  Nobutorao, — all  the  greatest 
names  of  Japanese  erudition  in  the  eighteenth  century, — 
were  sceptics ;  Motowori,  the  prince  of  Japanese  literati  and 
a  staunch  patriot  and  Sliintd  religionist,  rejected  the  "  Divine 
Characters  "  as  "  a  late  forgery  over  which  no  words  need  be 
wasted ; "  Moribe,  the  most  recent  eminent  Japanese  anti- 
quary and  philologist  of  the  old  school,  passes  them  ovei^ 
with  a  smile ;  the  Department  of  Education  has  recently 
published  a  work  which  indeed  devotes  to  them  some  little 

|( space,  but  gives  good  reasons  for  denying  their  antiquity ; 
and  no  English  or  American  scholar  resident  in  Japan,  and 
therefore  having  access  to  the  entire  native  literature  on  the 
subject,  has  accepted  thorn  as  genuine.  Indeed  the  fabricators 
of  the  documents  which  have  given  rise  to  the  whole  discus- 
sion were  apparently  too  ignorant  to  give  to  their  handiwork 
even  that  outward  appearance  of  genuineness  which  would 
result  from  a  careful  imitation  of  the  Archaic  language  ;  for 
the  words  into  which  tho  first  portion  of  their  syllabary 
is   framed   are  modern  abbreviated   forms  of  the   Japanese 

riiuraerals,  which  nowhere  occur  in  the  Classical,  much  less 

in  the  Archaic,  dialect.' 

'  This  fact,  though  ndrerted  tn  by  Ban  Xobiitomo  as  a  guflieient  proof  of  the 
spnriou-taeas  of  the  "  Mi-/i'-»ii"  (i.e.  "ono,  two,  three")  alphabet,  even  if  no 
other  were  forthcoming,  doi>«  not  seem  to  have  b«'U  yet  rfmiirkcil  by  uny  Eumpejia 
Echukr.  Had  it  been  noticed  bv  Mr.  Ki'miHrmunri,  the  sole  Eiiropeun  scholiir  in 
Japan  who  has  — thou^lj  with  liisitatiou— »ubscribe<l  to  tho  genuiuenesB  of  the 
"  Divine  Chatoct^re,"  it  might  have  caused  him  to  alter  his  decision. 
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Finally,  the  patriotic  and  theologplcal    animus   breatlunj; 
through  all  that  has  been  written  in  Japan  on  the  aabject 
is  unmistakable.     The  Shinto  priest  alreadj*    quoted  firom, 
who  averred  that  lies,  if  patriotic,  were  commendable,  is  bat 
gently  reprimanded  by  Hirata  for  so  saying,  and  is  indeed 
but  u  fair  representative  of  his  school,  to  whom  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Japan — and  especially  the  glorification  of  Japan  at 
the  expense  of  China — is  the  chief  object  of  existence.    Over 
and  over  again  are  we  asked  to  consider  whether  it  is  likelr 
that  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Gods  should  have  lacked  an  art 
which  such  wicked  barbarians  as  the  Chinese  and  ^Europeans 
po-ssess  ;  and  one  of  Mons.  de  Hosny's  authorities,  Mr.  Fuji- 
wara  no  Masaoki,  gravely  suggests  that  the  ^European  alpha- 
bet hud  its  origin  in  the  Divine  Characters  of-  his  own  August 
Country,  Japan !    Another  assertion  of  his  that  the  difference 
between  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  and  Euro- 
peans may  be  seen  in  their  very  systems  of  writing,  the 
"Divine  Characters"  being  straight  while  those  of  Europe 
arc  as  crooked  as  the  hearts  of  the  persons  who  use  them,  ia 
perhaps  hardly  consistent  with  his  previous  theory  of  the 
Japunoso  derivation   of  the  Homan  alphabet.       Sut   when 
patriotic  and  religious  prejudice  comes  into  play,  logic  is  apt 
to  go  to  the  wall.     Of  this  the  manner  in  which  Hirata  seeks 
to  account  for  the  total  disappearance  of  the  supposititious 
native  alphabet  on  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  characters, 
is  another  instance.     It  was  owing,  says  he,  to  the  greater 
difficulty  of  the  former.     2sow,  as  any  one  may  prove  for 
himself  who  will  look  at  the  Korean  alphabet,  it  is  in  reality 
tlio  simplest  in  the  world,  and  can  be  learnt  in  an  hour, 
whoreiis  the  Chinese  ideographic  system  requires  of  him  who 
would  even  but  partially  master  it  several  years  of  patient 
studj'. 

"Where  the  negative  evidence  is  so  complete — in  as  far  as 
negative  evidence  can  ever  be  said  to  be  complete — it  were 
supcrduous  to  adduce  a  priori  reasons  against  the  likelihood  of 
the  invention  by  so  rude  a  nation  as  the  Archaic  Japanese  of 
the  simple  and  scientific  alphabet  that  has  been  attributed  to 
them,  or  indeed  of  any  system  of  writing  whatever.     Their 
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first  steps  in  the  directlou  of  forming  for  themselves  a  written 
sj'stem  apart  from  the  Chinese — the  "  Wo  Koto  Ten  "  system 
— are  recorded  in  history,  though  apparently  little  known  in 
Europe,  and  give  us  a  striking  example  of  the  slowness  of 
the  process  by  which  a  system  of  writing  is  evolved,  even 
k'after  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  has  been 
imported  from  abroad.  Persons  whom  the  technicalities  of 
the  subject  may  not  repel  are  recommended  to  read  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Satow'a  essay  on  the  "  Transliteration  of  the 
Japanese  Syllabary,"  published  in  vol.  vii.  part  iii.  of  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,"  in  which  all 
the  authentic  information  concerning  early  Japanese  writing 
has  been  brouofht  together  and  discussed. 

Before  concluding,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  ease  with 
which  people  in  search  of  things  at  once  mysterious  and  novel 
may  get  misled,  an  extraordinary  error  into  which  Mods. 
Jj^on  de  Rosny  has  fallen  with  regard  to  the  "  Ko-ji-ki " 
rSnust  be  mentione<l,  for  it  is  dpropos  to  the  subject  that  has 
just  been  discussed.  Mons.  de  Rosny  tells  us,  namely,  that 
ho  has  discovered  the  proof  that  the  "  Ko-Ji-ki"  was  most 
probably  composed  in  the  "  Divine  Cliaracters  "  (this,  be  it 
said,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  author  of 
the  "  Ko-Ji-ki "  explicitly  states  in  his  Preface  that  he  has 
composed  it  in  Chinese  characters,  some  of  which  are  to  be 
read  phonetically  and  others  ideographically).  The  actual 
1  proof — so-called — of  Mons.  de  Roany's  assertion  is  the  nlrendy- 
I  quoted  passage  from  the  Shinto  priest  whose  conscience  allowed 
llim  such  latitude  in  tho  matter  of  truth  where  patriotism  was 
concerned  ;  but  us  an  illustration  and  an  additional,  so  to  say, 
quasi-proof,  Mons.  do  Rosny  adduces  Mr.  Fujiwara  no  Maea- 
oki's  reprint  of  the  "Ko-Ji-ki,"  published  in  1S71,  and  iu 
which  the  modern  Japanese  reading  of  the  entire  Chinese 
text  as  established  by  Motowori  some  eighty  years  ago  ia 
reproduced  in  the  "  Divine  Characters."  Now  it  was  of 
course  open  to  Mr.  Fujiwara  to  reprint  in  the  "  Divine 
Characters "  Motowori's  reading  of  the  "  Ko-Ji-ki."  But 
the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  goes  no  further  towards  proving 
that  the  "  Ko-Ji-ki "  was  originally  written  in  these  "  Divine 
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Characters "  than  the  existence  of  a  stenographic  reprint  of 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament  proves  thit 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  wrote  their  Gospels  in  shorthand. 
Mods,  de  Bosny  seems  himself  to  have  some  misgivings  on 
the  subject ;  for  he  adds :  "  the  editor  has  unfortunately 
omitted  to  inform  us  of  the  origin  and  histoiy  of  the  text 
which  he  presents  to  us." 

But  then  again  must  it  be  asked :  Why  quote  modera 
tri-\-iaHtie8  as  if  they  were  precious  relics  and  vouchers  of 
antiquity  P  The  reputation  of  Alta'ism  as  a  study-  resting  on 
a  firm  basis  cannot  but  suffer  by  so  injudicious  a  course,  for 
serious  people  may  be  led  to  think  that  Japanese  erudition  is 
productive  chiefly  of  mures'  nests.  That  undoubtedly  would 
be  too  harsh  a  judgment,  and  the  present  writer  trusts  he 
has  shown  that  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  archaeological  quel* 
tions  must  and  con  be  decided  according  to  the  usual  canoni 
of  criticism.  Ilis  only  fear  is  lest  precise  quotation  of  anthon 
and  a  sifting  of  evidence  which  leads  to  negative  results  may 
lack  the  immediate  interest  and  attractiveness  that  attach  to 
brilliant,  though  unfounded,  theories. 
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Art.   XIII. —  Two   Sites  named  by  Hiouen-Thsang  in  the 
lOth  Book  of  the  Si-yu-ki.    By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal. 

IIiouen-Thsano,  towards  the  end  of  the  10th  book  of  the 
Si-yu-ki,  alludes  to  a  celebrated  mountain  called  Fotakara, 
on  which  Avalokitesvara  was  accustomed  to  reside. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  this  deity  by 
the  Buddhists  is  so  interesting  that  I  was  led,  when  engaged 
in  the  translation  of  the  Si-yu-ki,  to  inquire  further  into  the 
subject.  I  gladly  submit  my  conclusions  to  the  notice  of 
this  learned  Society. 

It  is  well  known  that  Avalokitesvara  is  venerated  in  China 
and  Japan,  as  "  the  god,  or  the  being,  who  hears  (perceives) 
the  cries  of  men"  (Kwan-shai-yin).  I  need  not  remark  that 
the  worship  of  any  divinity  is,  on  abstract  grounds,  foreign  to 
the  principles  of  Buddhism,  nevertheless  we  find  the  worship 
of  Amitabha  and  of  Kwan-shai-yin  almost  universally  pre- 
valent in  the  countries  above  named. 

In  India  the  name  of  "the  god  who  hears  the  cries  of 
men,"  or  "the  god  of  mercy,"  is  unknown.  He  is  called  "the 
looking-down  god"  (Avalokitesvara),  or  the  "  god  who  looks 
every  way  "  (Samanta  Mukha),  and  is  generally  invoked  (1) 
by  those  in  distress  or  (2)  as  an  oracle. 

In  reference  to  those  in  distress,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  section  relating  to  this  Bod- 
hisattva  in  the  "  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law "  (Cap.  xxiv.)  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  his 
help  may  be  invoked,  whether  in  case  of  shipwreck,  or 
among  robbers,  or  against  evil  demons,  etc.,  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  Avalokitesvara  at  Ajanta  are  similarly  descrip- 
tive (Cave  xvii.  iv.  Burgess). 

In  reference  to  his  oracular  character,  there  are  many 
instances  of  this  given  in  the  travels  of  the  BuddhLst  pil- 
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grims.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  that  found  in  the 
oth  book  of  the  Si-yu-ki,  where  we  read  of  Silftditya  coi- 
sulting^  the  figure  of  Avalokitexrara  by  the  side  of  the 
Ganges.  He  fasted  and  prayed  till  the  god  appeared.  He 
then  demanded  his  "holy  opinion"  or  the  "sacred  will," 
that  is,  his  sacred  direction  in  the  position  of  a£Qiirs.  The 
reply  was  given  with  the  brevity  of  an  oracular  response; 
the  Bodhisattva  promised  his  aid  on  one  condition^ 

Fi  shing  ssc  tseu  che  tso 
Fi  tching  ta  wang  cho  ho^ 

that  is,  if  he  neither  assumed  the  title  of  MahdrSja  nor  as- 
cended the  throne  as  king.  Besides  this  we  have  an  account 
in  the  life  of  Ilioucn-Thsang  of  an  image  of  AvaIokite«TaFa 
on  the  isolated  hill  to  the  south  of  the  Kapota  Convent, 
which  was  consulted  with  fasting  and  praj'cr;  the  custom 
was  to  fling  wreaths  of  flowers  through  a  lattice  work,  and  if 
they  caught  the  arms  of  the  figure  and  rested  there,  the  omen 
was  regarded  as  good.  The  pilgrim  Hiouen-Thsang  thu 
consulted  the  oracle,  and  obtained  three  propitious  results. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  seen  a  similar  figure  of  this  Bodhi- 
sattva in  a  latticed  apartment  or  cell,  in  a  temple  yard  in 
Hakodate,  consultcfl  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

It  would  seem  that  Avalokite«vara  was  a  hill  god.  The 
idea  of  "  looking  down  "  implies  this.  Ilcuce  we  are  told  by 
Hiouen-Thsang  that  he  was  accustomed  to  reside  on  Potaraka. 
"Wong  Puh,  in  his  life  of  Buddha  (or  his  commentator),  tells 
us  that  it  was  on  the  hill  of  Potaraka  that  Buddha  delivered 
the  discourse  culled  Avalokitesvara  with  twelve  faces  (§  94). 
The  figures  of  the  Bodhisattva,  or  his  temples,  are  generally 
stated  to  be  on  hills  or  in  hilly  districts  by  Hiouen-Thsang. 
This  is  not  always  so,  but  frequently  enough  to  establish  the 
rule.  On  the  high  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town  of  Hakodate, 
in  Japan,  I  have  frequently  visited  the  thirty-three  figures 
of  this  deity,  called  in  succession  Ksi  ban,  A'V  boH,  down  to 
ii(n>  j'fu  nan  ban,  which  represent  the  thirty-three  temples 

The  expression  Isinff  Is'z  docs  not  mem  "  to  pray  "  mertiv,  Lnt  "  to  a»k  for 
onsc.'* 
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throughout  the  empire  dedicated  to  Kanon,  and  to  which  a 
celebrated  pilgrimage  called  Ra  Ku  Yo  was  inBtituted  by 
the  112th  Dairi  (1659  a.d.).  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
original  idea  of  the  Bodhisattva  was  that  of  a  mountain 
deity,  the  temples  or  shrines  dedicated  to  it  in  the  flat  country 
being  referred  to  a  mountain  where  the  cultus  arose. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  worship  of  Avalokitesvara  is 
connected  with  the  attribute  of  "hearing  prayers."  The 
accounts  given  by  Hiouen  Thsang  invariably  point  to  this. 
After  fasting  and  prayer,  the  god  comes  forth  from  his 
statue  or  place  of  abode  and  appears  to  the  suppliant 
"  speaking  graciously."  There  is  no  need  then  to  supjwse 
that  the  Chinese  title  of  Kwan-shai-yin,  lK»rrowed  also  by 
the  Japanase,  is  a  mistaken  version  of  Avalokitesvara,  the 
rord  svara  being  substituted  for  isvara.  This  opinion,  which 
has  received  support  from  many  learned  quarters,  appears  to 
me  groundless.  Among  the  multitudinous  translators  of 
Sjinskrit  or  Indian  books  in  China,  surely  some  one  would 
have  detected  this  fault,  if  fault  it  was,  of  interpretation. 
But  80  far  as  I  am  aware  the  supposed  error  is  unknown 
to  native  scholars.^  Fa-llian  on  leaving  Ceylon  prayed  to 
twan-shai-yin ;  was  he  in  using  this  expression  mis- 
ransluting  another  word,  or  was  he  using  a  term  well 
mderstood,  with  a  definite  meaning?  The  title  was  given  to 
f  Avalokitesvara  because  of  this  attribute  "  of  hearing  "  ;  just 
as  the  name  "  Ta  pi,"  or  "  Ta  pi  sin  "  (the  great  merciful 
one,  the  great  merciful  heart),  is  applied  to  the  same  deity 
because  of  this  attribute  of  mercy ;  or  the  title  Kao-wang,  the 
|liigh  monarch,  from  his  supposed  dwelling  on  the  hill  tops. 

We  come  then  to  consider  the  origin  of  this  worship.  I 
would  trace  it  to  the  legend  connected  with  Mount  Potaraka. 
This  is  what  we  read  on  the  22nd  page  of  the  10th  chapter 
of  the  Si-yu-ki. 

"  To  the  east  of  Mount  Mo-la-ye  there  is  a  mountain  called 
Pu-ta-lo-kta,  the  passes  along  which  are  steep  and  dangerous. 
.  .  -     On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  lake  whose  woters  are 

'  I  have  indeed  seen  a  remark  in  the  Ftw-i-miiiif-i-Ui,  to  tho  eHect  thiit  ttiB 
nmue  Kwon-ihiii-yin  come  frum  Nepal.     (I  quote  from  memor}'.) 
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clear  as  a  mirror;  througli  a  hollow  from  a  caTem  the  water 
issues  forth  as  a  great  river,  which  encircles  the  mountain 
twenty  times  and  then  falls  into  the  Southern  Sea.  By  the 
side  of  the  lake  is  a  stone  deva  palace,  this  is  the  dweUing 
of  Avalokite«vara  as  he  comes  and  goes  on  his  wanderings. 
Those  who  make  a  vow  to  hehold  the  Bodhisattva  take  no 
thought  of  their  life,  but,  forgetful  of  all  difficulties,  crosa  the 
water,  scale  the  mountain,  and  even  then  there  are  but  few 
who  succeed  in  gaining  their  desire.  To  those  who  dwell  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  who  pray  with  earnest  mind 
that  they  may  see  him,  he  sometimes  reveals  himself,  either 
as  Isvara  or  as  one  of  the  Fa«upata  heretics  ;  then  speaking 
to  his  worshippers  in  benevolent  language,  many  of  them 
obtain  their  desires." 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  this  account.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  context,  it  is  plain  that  Hiouen-Thsang  is  onlr 
telling  us  what  he  heard.  He  did  not  himself  g;o  further 
south  than  Mo-lo-ku-c'ha. 

From  this  place,  i.e.  Conjeevcram,  he  says,  g^ing  sonth 
3,000  li  we  come  to  Mo-lo-ku-c'ha.  Julien  says,  *'  from  thi* 
country,"  but  there  is  no  word  for  coimtry.  As  a  rule,  when 
Iliouon-Thsang  says  "  going  from  this,"  he  means  from  the 
capital  of  the  country  where  he  had  last  come,  and  he  reckons 
generally  to  the  capital  of  the  next  country.  Now,  3,000  li 
due  south  of  Conjeevcram  would  take  us  out  to  sea ;  but  I 
would  not  on  this  account  venture  to  tamper  with  Iliouen- 
Thsang's  figures,  but  suppose  ho  refers  to  the  distance  traversed 
by  merchants.  General  Cunningham  sugg^ts  1,300  li  for 
3,000,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  such  an  alteration  of 
figures ;  nor  can  wo  adopt  the  300  li  given  by  Julien  in  a 
note  on  p.  193  of  the  Life  of  Iliouen-Thsang.  This  appears 
to  be  simi)ly  a  printer's  error. 

"What  I[iouen-Thsang  says,  then,  is,  going  south  from 
Conjeevcram  3,000  li,  we  come  to  the  Mo-lo-ku-c*ha  country. 
There  is  a  note  in  the  original  which  tells  us  that  the  country 
is  otherwise  called  Chi-mo-lo.  This  may  be  restored  to  Kdmor: 
it  is  thus  restored  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.-Martin^  on  indcpcn- 

>  Thut  is,  lie  idcutifics  CbUmo-lo  with  Eumart  {Jul.  III.  399). 
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dent  grounds.  M.  Julien  suggests  Tchimor,  and  General  Cun- 
ningham Jliimura,  as  a  variant  form  of  Limurlkei  But  the 
final  Bymbol,  "  lo,"  in  the  original,  coalesces  with  the  "  mo," 
as  Julien  shows  in  his  restoration  to  Tchimor.  But  is  there 
such  a  place  or  country  f '  Whereas,  by  using  the  perfectly 
legitiuoato  equivalent  of  Ki  for  Chi,-  we  arrive  at  Kimor, 
or  Kftnior.  (Compare  the  modern  change  into  Komorin.) 
Respecting  the  use  of  Kiimarfor  Kuraarl,  there  is  an  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  Caldwell's  in  his  grammar  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages, Introd.  p.  98,  where  he  says,  "Komar  derives  its 
name  from  the  Sanskrit  Kuraari,  a  virgin  ;  one  of  the  names 
of  Dfirgil,  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  place.  In  ordinary 
Tamil,  Kumitri  becomes  KumSri,  and  in  the  vulgar  dialect 
of  the  people  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cape,  "  a 
virgin"  is  neither  Kumuri  nor  Kumari,  but  Kumitr. 

Moreover,  the  author  of  the  Periplfts  tells  us  that  next  to 
Balita,  on  the  south-west  coast,  is  Kumar.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Chi-mo-lo  of  Hiouen-Thsang 
refers  to  the  southern  region  of  Travancore  and  the  cape 
Komorin. 

But  now,  Hiouen-Thsang  says  to  the  south  of  this  country 
is  Mount  Mo-la-ye.  The  symbol  "  la "  in  this  compound 
differs  from  "  lo  ''  in  the  previous  one,  viz.  in  Mo-lo-ku-chi  : 
this  latter  might  be  properly  restored  to  Markuta;  but  in  the 
former  we  must  read  Malaya.  Where,  then,  is  this  Malaya 
mountain  to  the  south  of  Kiimar  ?  If  we  suppose  that 
Hiouen-Thsang  speaks  of  the  capital,  Madura,  aud  reckons 
south  from  that,  then  we  should  naturally  seek  the  mountain 
named  in  the  extreme  south  point  of  the  Peninsula ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  he  speaks  of  the  Malaya  mountain  of 
Ceylon.*  We  must  remember  he  is  reporting  what  he  had 
heard.  And  this  mountain  Malaya,  in  which  was  the  cele- 
brated cave  of  Aloka,  where  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  were 
translated,  or  rather  committed  to  writing,  B.C.  75,  is  a  place 

'  I  olwerre  that  on  p.  830  (toI.  iii.)  Jali«n  restores  Tchi-mo-lo  to  "  Tchimala,^' 
or,  "  Simoitr  nccurdiuff  lo  M.  Boiiuiua." 

»  Jul.  Milhidc,  No.  1840. 

'  Malnyo,  a  moiintainoiiB  district  in  Ceylon,  of  which  Adiun'«  [yeak  ii  tho 
centre. — CkUdGrs's  Ptili  Diet.  sub.  toc.  ;  see  aliM  Eitel'ti  Handbook. 
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that  would  naturally  be  named  in  conversation  abont  BuddUit 
matters. 

I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  Hiouen-Thsang  is  here 
speaking  of  the  Malaya  mountain  of  Ceylon. 

Kcxt  he  says,  east  of  this  is  Mount  Po-to-lo-kia.  I  think 
this  refers  to  Adam's  Peak  or  Sumanakftto.^ 

Certainly  if  we  are  to  follow  the  statements  of  Hiooea 
Thsang,  we  cannot  make  Potaraka  a  portion  of  the  Nilgherries, 
Three  thousand  li  to  the  south  of  Conjeeveram,  and  still  sontli 
of  that,  and  east  again  of  this,  cannot  bring  us  to  the  Neil- 
gherry  hills.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  peak  there,  sacred  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  the  residence  of  a  Sodhisattra,  or 
a  dcva,  with  a  lake  on  the  top  and  a  river  flowing  into  the 
Southern  Sea.  Nor  do  wo  ever  hear  of  Buddha  visiting  this 
mountainous  region,  as  he  did  Potaraka  and  Adam's  Peak. 
There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  placing  the  celebrated  moun- 
tain there. 

In  order  to  clear  the  point,  I  will  extend  this  inquiry  a 
little  further. 

There  are  at  least  four  places  known  as  Potaraka  in 
the  Buddhist  records. 

The  first  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  original  resi- 
dence of  the  5akya  family,  who  reigned  at  Potala. 

The  second  is  this  Mount  Potaraka  in  the  Southern  Sea. 

The  third  is  the  island  of  Poo-to,  off  the  Port  of  Ilaog- 
chow  in  China. 

The  fourth  is  Mount  Potaraka  at  Llassa,  the  residence  of 
the  Dalai  Lama. 

With  respect  to  the  first  on  the  Indus,  in  the  Greek  ac- 
counts, in  Arrian  for  instance,  it  is  called  Pattalu.  General 
Cunningham  refers  to  Arrian's  statement  that  in  the  Indian 
language  Pattulu  means  a  delta.  From  this  he  derives  the 
name  of  tlic  port  from  Patala,  tho  trumpet- flower,  because  of 
its  sluipe. 

*  It  inijjlit  indi'od  l)e  rcfum-d  to  tho  mnuntiiin  called  by  Ptolemy  JtiHiyo. 
a  dctaclird  ini-.s.-!  of  tho  Gliats  soiiili  of  the  Coinilwtoro  Gap,  apparently  the  true 
Malaya  of  tl)c  I'nurnnik  Moimt'iins.  The  most  prominent  mountain  in  this  maa 
i.«  called  in  Old  Tamil  Pothiga  (Robert  Sewell,  Arch.  Survey  of  South  India. 
vol.  i.  p.  2'>2).  Kut  in  thu  absence  of  infornuition  as  to  this  mountain,  and 
considering  the  celebrity  of  Mount  Potaraka,  we  can  hardily  think  that  this  is  so. 
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But  Potala,  I  will  venture  to  suggest,  is  really  "  the  place 
of,  or  that  which  holds,  the  boats,"  i.e.  the  harbour.  The 
starting-point,  in  fact,  as  it  was  the  place  of  disembarkation 
for  merchants  and  sailors.^  This  name  was  corrupted  into 
Pattala,  and  afterwards  referred  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Indus 
delta  under  the  name  of  Pattalene. 

Coming  now  to  Mount  Potaraka.  I  suppose  this  is  the 
same  as  Adam's  Peak.     But  whence  its  name  ? 

The  Chinese  writer  Wong  Piih  (or  rather  his  annotator),  in 
the  94th  section  of  the  work,  says  that  "  Buddha  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  subject  of  Avalokitesvara  with  twelve  faces  on 
Mount  Potaraka,"  and  he  adds,  "  this  mountain  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  produces  a  great  number  of  little 
white  flowers,  the  scent  of  which  is  perceived  from  far."  Is 
this  little  white  flower  of  fragrant  scent  the  white  Jasmine 
(Suman^)  ?  If  so,  it  would  imply  that  Potaraka  and  Sumana- 
kuto  are  the  same. 

But  again,  another  name  for  Sumanakuto  is  Samanta. 
Speaking  of  Ceylon,  Mr.  Spence  Hardy ^  has  this  remark: 
"  The  first  place  he  {i.e.  Buddha)  visited  was  the  residence  of 
the  N&gas  on  the  river  Kalyiina,  the  water  of  which  pre- 
viously falls  on  the  mountain  Samantakuta,  as  if  to  clear  it 
from  all  impurities.  The  deva  of  Samantakuta,  Sumana, 
having  heard  of  Buddha's  arrival,  went  to  where  he  was,  and 
after  he  had  worshipped  him  he  presented  a  request  that  he 
would  leave  an  impression  of  his  foot  on  the  mountain  of 
which  he  was  guardian."  The  deva  then  recounts  the  praises 
of  the  mountain,  the  flowers,  the  bees,  the  birds,  etc.  After 
this  Buddha  proceeds  to  the  mountain  through  the  air,  at  his 
right  hand  was  Sumana  in  beautiful  garments  and  rich 
ornaments,  etc." 

*  This  I  find  is  the  derivation  given  by  Mr.  Csoma  £ordsi. 

2  ^Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  211. 

'  In  reference  to  this  last  remark,  it  appears  to  throw  light  on  the  plate  given 
id  Mrs.  Speirs'  Historv  of  India,  on  p.  370,  and  which  is  copied  from  the  Ajanti 
cave  (xvii.).  She  calls  it  a  picture  of  holy  Buddhists  floating  through  the  air — 
it  is,  I  think,  Buddha  going  to  Samantakuta  with  Sumana  in  beautiiul  garments 
and  rich  ornaments  on  his  right  hand,  through  the  air.  Is  not  Sumana  here 
holding  in  his  hand  a  little  flower  ?  (See  also  Burgess,  Report  on  the  Ajanta 
Rock  Temples,  Cave  xvii.  10.) 
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The  word  Samanta  appears  to  refer  to  the  universal  aspect 
or  look-out  of  thia  famous  peak.  Ibn  Batuta  saw  it  for  mn» 
days  as  he  approached  the  island.  He  who  presided  on  its 
top  might  well  "look  down"  on  the  world  beneath  him 
as  guardian  and  keeper  of  it.  But  Avalokitervara,  who 
resides  on  Mount  Potaraka,  is  the  "  looking'-down  god," 
and  his  common  name  is  Samantamukha,^  "looking  every 
way";  can  we  doubt  that  Potaraka,  celebrated  for  its  little 
white  flowers,  was  Sumanakdta,  and  that  AvalokitefTan, 
known  as  "  Samantamukha,"  was  the  same  as  the  deva  of 
Saniantakuta  ? 

Mr.   Upham,  in  his  translation  of  the  Il4ja   HatnlUaoi 
(vol.  ii.  p.  9)  has  the  following  :   "  In  the  time  of  the  second 
Buddha  .  .  .  the  place  nrhich  is  now  called  Dawa  Coots 
was  then  called  Suma  Coota   ...    to  remove    the  three 
evils  that  desolated  the  land,  Buddha  came  flying  throngh 
the  air  and  alighted  on  Adam's  peak,  where  the  print  of 
the  former  Buddha's  foot  was  to  be  seen;  and  there  look- 
ing  to   the   ten  different  points,  he  wished  within    himself 
that    the    empty    cisterns    and    dry    fountains    of    Ceylon 
might  be  filled  with  water."     This  wish  was  immediately 
gratified  by  tho  collection  of  100,000  clouds,  and    by  the 
fulling   of  the    grateful    rain.      Then,  in  relation    to   the 
present  Buddha,  tho  same  writer  records,  "  that  having  con- 
verted four  times  three  thousand  snakes  to  his  religion,  they 
oficred  to  him  an  infinity  of  offerings  and   thanksgivings, 
which  the  god  Saman   Deva  R&ja,  looking  westward   from 
Adam's  peak,  beheld,  and  rejoicing  said :  '  Now  Buddha  is 
come  to  Ceylon  what  I  greatly  longed  for  shall  come  to 
pass.'     Then  with  his  train   he    presented  himself  before 
Buddha   and  worshipped,   saying :    '  0   Buddha !    beholdest 
thou  this  lofty  rock,  tho  name  of  which  is  Sumana  Kuta  .  .  . 
vouchsafe  to  add  one  gem  thereto  by  leaving  the  impression 
of  thy  foot  tlicrcon.'    .  .  .  Then  Buddha,  turning  his  eyes 
towards  the  East,  beheld  the  spiral  top  of  the  elevated  moun- 
tain, as  the  woman  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,"  etc. 

In  these  extracts  it  is  enough  to  observe  the  reference  of 

>  See  "Lotus  of  the  Good  I^w,"  p.  428. 
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Buddha  looking  to  the  ten  different  points,  and  the  comparison 
of  the  mountain  itself,  i.e.  Sumanta,  to  tho  woman  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon. 

But  why  was  tho  name  Potaraka  given  to  thia  peak.  I 
think  we  may  derive  it  from  the  harbour  of  Pattala,  of 
which  Ibn  BatutA '  speaks.  It  was  here,  he  says,  the  Malabar 
merchants  arrived,  and  from  It  conveyed  the  scented  wooda, 
cinnamon  and  aloes,  that  lay  scattered  on  it;*  borders.  I  argue, 
therefore,  that  the  name  of  the  mountain  Potaraka  is  derived 
from  the  harbour  Pattula,  or  Putlam,  the  place  of  dis- 
embarcation.^ 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  statement  of  Fu-IIiim  that  there 
were  Sa-pho  merchants  resident  in  Ceylon  during  his  time, 
and  that  their  houses  were  very  beautifully  adorned  (Fa- 
Hian,  p.  Ir54).  Wore  these  Sa-pho  merchants  Sabicans  ?  If 
so,  we  cannot  doubt  they  brought  with  them  to  Ceylon  their 
own  religious  terms  and  ideas.  One  of  tho  most  frequently 
invoked  deities  amongst  the  Sabfeans  was  the  goil  known  as 
Al  Makah,  or  "  he  who  hears "  [cid.  Tiele,  Outlines,  section 
on  the  Snbwans).  I  argue  that  this  term  was  applied  by  these 
Arab  merchants  to  Sumana,  tind  that  under  his  name  of  "  the 
looking-down  god,"  or  Avalokite«vara,  he  was  regarded  as 
hearing  prayers,  especially  those  of  the  sailors  who  arrived  at 
or  left  the  island  over  which  he  presided.  Ilero  we  have 
the  key  to  the  name  "  Kwan-shui-yin,"  a  name  used  by  Fu- 
Hian,  and  very  probably  learned  by  him  from  those  very  mer- 
chants amongst  whom  he  lived  in  Ceylon.^ 

The  island  of  Socotra,  derived  from  Sukhadhara  (see 
Mliller,  Geog.  Grec.  Min.  p.  190  u.),  may  probably  have 
given  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  Western  Paradise  (SukhAdh&ra 
and  Sukhavati  being  convertible). 

'  Lee's  Tniiuktioii,  p.  184. 

^  An  the  delta  ut'  the  Indus  was  named  iift«r  the  harbour.  Cuupurc  itl^o  {inCtr 
alia)  Table  Bait  nnnicd  so  lifter  Table  M'ltiHtain. 

'  It  \i  worthy  ut'  remark  that  whilst  on  tho  one  hand  Hiouen-Thsang  can- 
stantly  invoked  tlio  nstmo  of  Kiran-yin,  from  tlie  time  he  lict  out  on  \\\i  iuurnuy 
(see  tlie  tinst  cbnptcr  of  his  Life),  Fn-Hian  does  not  once  iilliide  tii  this  deity 
tintil  jujBt  »ft*T  leavinfr  Prylon,  when  "  bp  invoked  Kwan-shiii-vin  und  nil  the 
BuddhLnt  taioX»  of  China"  (cup.  xL).  Did  lie  leiim  the  clmracttr  of  Kwan-yiu 
from  the  8o-p'ho  merchants?  Tho  iovocution  of  '"the  holy  men  of  Chiuii" 
(S&ini)  is  also  a  Persian  custom.     (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  xxiii.  227.) 
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It  is  singular  to  find  that  in  the  earliest  times  Socotn 
was  regarded  as  an  "  island  of  paradise  "  (see  W.  Golrair 
sclieff,  "  Sur  un  ancien  conte  Egyptian,"  in  the  Verhand- 
lungen  des  filnften  intemationalen  Orientalisten-Congreeaei, 
Zwcitcr  Theil,  p.  1 12).  As  the  Arab  sailors  therefore  brought 
their  knowledge  of  the  "  god  who  bears  "  to  Ceylon,  and 
identified  him  with  Sumana  or  AvalokitesvaFa,  so,  alaOi 
pointing  to  the  ^Ycstern  sea,  dyed  with  the  sun's  rays  as  he 
sank  downwards,  tliey  would  speak  of  the  paradise  there, 
and  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Pun't,  where  frankincense 
and  gold  and  myrh  were  found,  and  all  things  were  ''happy" 
or  "  abundant." 

It  was  through  intercourse  with  the  Arab  merchants  thit 
these  ideas  of  a  "  god  who  looks  down  "  and  of  "  a  paradise 
in  the  west"  were  first  incorporated  into  Buddhism.  Thev 
were  not  adopted  in  Ceylon,  but  on  the  neighbouring  main* 
land  they  speedily  took  shape,  so  that  one  of  the  forma  under 
wliich  Kwan-yin  is  worshipped  is  that  of  Durgft,  or  Ghandi,' 
who  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  Parvati.  All  these  were  hill 
deities,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  in  this  direction  we 
must  expect  to  find  the  explanation  of  the  gradual  corruptioa 
of  early  Luddhist  beliefs.  When  the  power  of  the  Buddhist 
doctrine  declined,  the  people  reverted  to  a  form  of  trorship 
which  seems  at  ono  time  to  have  been  almost  universal,  vix. 
the  adoration  of  the  gods  of  the  mountain  heights.  In  this 
way  there  was  a  return  to  the  old  type;*  and  so  Buddhism 
in  India  disappeared. 

The  Chinese  sailors  who  frequented  the  island  durinir 
the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era,  carried  the  news  of  this 
famous  !Mount  Potaraka  to  their  country,  and  as  they  neared 
the  harbour  from  winch  their  ships  mostly  set  out,  viz. 
Ilangchow,'  they  passed  the  Chusau  Islands,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  Southern  tradition  they  called  one  of  these  islands 

'  fiillcd  in  Cliiin«o  Kir/ii,.ii!n-fhan-ll,  KAvan-yin  (culled)  Chaiit1&  (s«>e  mT 
Cull  »<i,  ]i.  -H 1 }.    1 II  tliiN  Sutfii  slio  is  also  oallitl  Jiig'ati  or  Jagan-radtri  i.«.  Jinrjrt 

-  It  is  siirprisinjr  hnw  this  law  holds  goml  iii  the  spiritual  as  in  the  pbvsiaJ 
woilil  (('iini)iiir(.!  Diirwin).  " 

^  JliiiiilclKiw,  i>r  Kaiiini,  was  flic  port  frequented  by  the  early  Arab  TOTUoen 
Yiili/s  iMaivo  l'()l((,  vol.  ii  \>.  150.  ■'  " 
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"by  the  same  name,  viz.  Poo-to,  or  Potaroka.  This  island 
they  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Avalokite*vara  or  Kwan- 
jnn,  "The  god  who  hears  or  perceives  the  cries  of  men — 
especially  of  tliuso  in  danger,"  and  under  this  aspect  she  is 
worshipped  at  Poo-to,  or  Potaraka  by  the  Chinese. 

There  is  a  fourth  Potaraka  named  in  Buddhist  writings, 
viz.  the  hill  at  Llussa  on  which  the  Dalai  Lama's  palace  or 
residence  is  bxiilt.  The  Dalai  Lama  being  an  impersonation. 
of  Kwan-yin,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
name  of  the  place  of  his  residence.  But  even  more  naturally 
as  a  hill  go<l,  and  probably  the  same  as  Nanaea,  the  place  of 
Kwan-yin 's  especial  worship  would  be  referred  to  the  hill  on 
which  the  Lama's  residence  is  built,  and  hence  be  called 
Potaraka,  borrowed  in  fact  from  the  Chinese  Poo-to.  So 
much  therefore  concerning  the  Potaraka  of  Iliouen-Tlisang. 

The  second  site  I  proposed  to  examine  is  named  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  this  work  on  the  fourteenth  page,  where  we 
read:  "To  the  south-west  of  this  country  {i.e.  Kosala), 
about  300  li,  we  come  to  Po-io-mo-lo-ki-li  mountain.  This 
mountaia  rises  high  above  the  rest,  it«  lofty  peak  is  difficult 
of  access,  it  has  no  valleys  or  broken  sides,  but  rises  like  a 
solid  block  of  stone.  King  Sadvaha  excavated  the  middle  of 
this  mountain  side  for  the  benefit  of  Nagtlrjuna  Bodhisattva, 
and  founded  therein  a  Saiighdrdma.  At  a  distance  of  ten 
li  or  so  (I  think  ^  is  for  @;)  from  the  mountain  he  made 
a  tunnelled  entrance  under  the  mountain.  Looking  up  at  the 
hollowed  rock,  we  observe  tlie  long  avenues,  the  open  veran- 
dahs, the  towers  and  turrets  of  many  storeys.  There  are  five 
stages  of  tliese,  and  each  stage  has  four  halls — in  all  there  are 
viharas,  each  of  which  has  a  statue  of  Buddha,  of  cast  metal 
(like)  gold,  and  of  life  size.  These  figures  are  wonderfully 
executed,  and  each  one  severally  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  a  leaping 
waterfall  descends,  and  as  a  stream  passes  through  each  of 
the  chambers  and  round  the  galleries.  Windows  are  hewu 
out  of  the  rocks,  which  admit  light  into  the  interior  of  the 
chamber."  The  account  then  goes  on  to  state  hoAv  the  money 
necessary  for  completing  this  work  was  supplied  by  Nag&r- 

I  TOL.   XV. — [nXW  SBBIS9.]  23 
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juna's  power  of  alchemy,  and  then  is  added  that  N&g&rjnna 
collected  the  precepts  of  the  law  delivered  by  Buddha,  and 
all  the  treatises  which  had  been  written  by  the  Bodhisattnu ; 
he  also  collected  and  placed  in  this  convent  "  the  exception^ 
pitaka,"  or  collection  of  miscellaneous  works  known  as  the 
"  exceptional  pitaka  "  (that  is,  the  Sannip&ta). 

In  this  there  is  need  of  careful  examination,  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  o£Per  some  remarks  upon  it.  In  the  first  place  it 
seems  probable  that  Julien  is  mistaken  in  his  restoration 
of  the  name  of  the  convent  Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li,  which  he  con- 
verts into  Paramalagiri,  and  in  a  note  adds  that  this  is  at 
tho  present  time  called  Baramulaghiri.  Gen.  Cunningham 
is  quite  puzzled  where  to  find  such  a  place,  and  attempts 
in  various  ways  to  explain  the  name  and  its  supposed  Chinese 
equivalent,  the  "black  peak."    {Atie.  Geog.  of  India,  p.  523.) 

But  by  restoring  Po-lo-mo-lo,  as  we  ought  to,  to  Brahmara, 
the  black  bee,  a  well-known  title  of  Durgft,^  the  whole  matter 
is  settled ;  and  that  this  is  the  only  restoration  possible  or 
allowable  is  plain  from  the  Chinese  translation  of  the  word 
which  is  given  as  ^  :^,  instead  of  H  ^,  i.e.  the  black  peak, 
instead  of  the  black  bee.  Fung  in  both  cases  being  the 
phonetic  value  of  the  symbols  used. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  this  Brahmara  rock  or  mountain, 
consecrated  in  fact  to  Durgd  or  Farvati,  is  the  same  as  that 
referred  to  by  Fa-Hian  in  his  thirty-fifth  chapter.  He  calls 
it  a  convent  of  tho  former  Kasyapa,  and  describes  it  as  con- 
sisting of  five  storeys,  with  a  spring  on  the  top  and  windows 
to  lighten  the  chambers,  just  as  Hiouen-Thsang  does ;  and 
then,  he  says,  the  bottom  storey  was  shaped  like  an  elephant, 
the  second  like  a  lion,  the  third  like  a  horse,  the  fourth  like 
an  ox,  and  tho  fifth  like  a  pigeon,  and  he  adds  the  whole 
mountain  is  called  Fo-lo-yu,  from  an  Indian  word  signifying 
pigeon.  But  Po-lo-yu  is  the  Chinese  form  of  Parvati,  and 
Parvati  is  Durgfi,  and  Durg4  is  Brahmara — so  what  Hiouen- 
Thsnng  says,  and  Fa-Hian  also,  is  that  this  hill  was  dedicated 
to  Durg&  or  Parvati,  and  hence  was  called  BrahmaragirL 

*  Kruhmara ;  an  epithet  of  Durgfi  or  ParratL    (Mon.  Willianu  Sane.  Diet 
•ub  TOC.) 
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I  do  not  intend  to  go  further  into  the  qaestaon.  I  shall  be 
satisfied  if  I  have  shown  that  Potaraka,  the  residence  of 
Xwan-yin,  is  in  fact  the  same  as  Adam's  peak,  the  abode  of 
Sumana,  the  Al  Makah  of  the  Arabs,  and  if  the  mysterioas 
convent  of  King  Sadvaha  is  certainly  the  mountain  of 
Brahmara,  the  black  bee,  the  synonym  of  Durg&  or  ParvatL 

*,*  I  think  it  right,  as  I  differ  in  my  translation  from 
so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Stas.  Julien,  to  give  the  Chinese 
characters  for  the  sentence  translated  on  the  preceding  page, 
which  Julien  renders  "  il  les  r^unit  ensemble,  les  divisa  par 
sections"  (iii.  104).  The  Chinese  is  H  ^  {$  ^  |K-  ^ 
think  the  last  four  symbols  refer  to  the  works  called  Sannip&ta. 
( Vid.  my  Catalogue  of  the  Buddhist  Tripitaka,  p.  3,  also  Mr. 
Bunyiu  Nanjio's,  p.  iz.) 
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Art.  XIV. — Tuo  Early  Sources  for  Mongol  Hiitory.    By  H. 
H.  HowoRTH,  F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

Dear  Mr.  Oust, — Will  you  allow  me  to  snpplement  Pro- 
fessor Julg's  very  interesting  account  of  the  authorities  and 
materials  available  for  Mongol  history  and  philology  by  Bome 
additional  notes  upon  two  works  overlooked  by  him.     By  &r 
the  most  important  of  these  is  a  work  published  by  the  Azchi- 
inandrite  Palladius  in  a  Russian  translation,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bussian  Ecclesiastical  Mission 
at  Peking,  and  which  he  styles  the  Yuan  chao  mi  shL     ^w 
syllable  mi  being  the  popular  pronunciation  of  the  chazacter 
pronounced  pi  in  the  Mandarin  dialect,  Dr.  Bretachn^er 
has  adopted  the  title  Yuan  chao  pi  shi,  in  which  I  have 
followed  him  in  a  detailed  account  of  Chinghiz  Khan  and 
his  Auccstors,  which  I  have  been  publishing  for  some  time 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  and  in  which  the  contents  of  this 
work  are  incorporated.     The  Yuan  chao  pi  shi  is  in  eTery 
way  a   remarkable  work   and  contains  the  moat   valuable 
materials  for  the  earlier  life  of  Chinghiz  Ehan,  and  for  that 
of  his  ancestors,  which  are  available  anywhere.     This  work, 
Avhich  is  anonymous,  was  according  to  the  postscript  finished 
during  the  reign  of  Ogotai  Ehan,  the  son  and  successor  of 
(Jhinghiz  Ehan,  at  a  place  called  Eodeiaral,  on  the  river 
Kerulon,  at  a  grand  Euriltai,  or  assembly  held  there  in  the 
year  of  the  Mouse,  i.e.  1240  {op.  cit.  160  and  notes  659  and 
OGO),  and  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  in  its  original  form  as 
written  in  Mongol,  it  was  essentially  ibe  same  book  as  that 
(piotcd  by  Rashid-ud-din,  as  his  most  valuable  authority, 
which  ho  calls  the  Altan  Deftar  or  Golden  Register,  and 
which,  ho  says,  was  preserved  among  the  secret  archives 
of  tho  Mongol  dynasty.     Yuan  chao  pi  shi  means  "The 
Hccret  or  family  history  of  the  Yuan  dynasty,"  which  makes 
the  conjecture  more  probable.     As  a  secret  document  it 
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apparently  remained  in  manuscript  nnd  formed  part  of  the 
palace  archives,  culled  in  the  Yuan  chi,  or  official  history 
of  the  dynasty,  Tobchiyan.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
bringing  before  the  Society  the  admirable  description  of 
tlio  work  given  by  Palladius  in  his  translation.  It  is  first 
referred  to  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  from  China 
in  a  work  entitled  Hung  wu  shi  lu,  i.e.  "Detailed  record 
of  the  reign  of  Hung  wu."  In  the  notice  of  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Hung  wu  {i.e.  1382),  in  that  work  we  read,  "  In  this 
year  it  was  ordered  that  a  compilation  of  a  comparative 
vocabulary  of  Chinese  and  Mongol  words  should  be  made. 
The  Yuan  dynasty  not  having  had  originally  letters  of  its 
own  for  its  official  and  public  acta,  used  those  of  Kao  chang 
{i.e.  of  the  Uighurs),  and  formed  out  of  them  the  Mongol 
letters.     Lately  the  Emperor  ordered  a  member  of  the  Jlan 

[  lin  {i.e.  of  the  Acadenij'),  Jan-yoan-tsin,  and  the  seeretar)', 
Masha  ikhe,  to  translate  Mongol  words  into  Chinese.  Thus 
the  words  connected  with   astronomy,  geography,  and   the 

^BuBCcessories  of  life,  such  as  clothes,  food,  etc.,  were  translated. 

P^They  afterwards  niade  a  transcription  of  the  Yuan  chao  pi  shi 
into  Utters  (t.c,  Chinese  characters),  and  adapted  it  to  their  tones 
and  pronunciation.  When  this  was  complete,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  published  "  (id.  4).  AYhat  was  really  done 
is  explained  in  other  references,  contained  in  a  description 
of  the  Imperial  Library,  and  it  was  this.  The  work  was 
originally  written  in  the  Mongol  language  and  in  Uighur 
characters.  The  Mongol  words  were  syllable  by  syllable 
transliterated  into  Chinese  characters.  Lastly,  a  translation 
of  this  transliterated  Mongol  text  was  made  into  Chinese,  so 
that  there  were  in  fact  three  texts  of  the  work  :  I,  the  original 
Mongol ;  II.  the  transliterated  Mongol,  called  Tonic  by  Palla- 
dius ;  and  III.  the  Chinese  translation.  Although  it  is  not 
stated  in  the  above  extract  that  the  translation,  as  well  as  the 
tmnsliteration,  waa  made  by  the  Commission  of  Hung  wu, 
Palladius  says  this  must  have  been  so,  since  it  contains  several 
names  which  existed  only  at  that  time.  The  tonic  text  has 
no  title ;  that  of  Yuan  chao  pi  shi  has  been  given  to  the 
translation  by  the  translators.     The  original  document  was 
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placed  in  the  library  of  Nanking.  When,  in  1406,  the  eqU 
was  transferred  to  Peking,  duplicates  and  examplea  of  boob 
in  the  library  at  the  former  place  were  transferred  to  PeloBg 
in  100  boxes,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  Peking  Bdn 
Library,  which  presently  became  a  very  rich  one^  its  oatikigv 
containing  20,000  distinct  works.  Yun  li  ordered  a  ipedd 
reference  library  to  be  formed  out  of  the  books  he  had  Inoogkt 
together,  and  which  included  many  works  of  the  Yuan  perioi 
This  reference  library  was  called  Ton  li  da  dian.  A  Cob- 
mission  was  appointed  to  arrange  it,  and  we  are  told  that  it 
arranged  the  books  in  rows,  and  broke  some  of  them  up  into 
various  divisions,  called  tsiuan  by  the  Chinese.  The  Yvin 
chao  pi  shi,  which  had  previously  been  a  continuoos  nam- 
tive,  was  thus  divided  into  fifteen  tsiuan  in  eight  Tolonwi 
The  Yun  li  da  dian  is  still  preserved  in  the  labrarj  c^  tlw 
Academy,  Hanlin.  This  copy  does  not  contain  the  originil 
Mongol  text,  only  the  tonic  text  and  the  Chinese  translatian. 
A  blank  space  is  left,  however,  for  its  insertion. 

Mention  of  the  Yuan  chao  pi  shi  is  made  in  several  woiki 
of  the  last  three  centuries,  and,  inter  alia,  an  incomplete  cqrj 
of  its  genealogies  was  published  in  the  collection  named 
Sang  tsai  tu  khoi,  and  in  the  history  of  the  family  Wang 
sung  tin  fu  compositions  belonging  to  the  end  of  the 
Ming  dynasty.  Klaproth  trandated  this  extract  in  his 
"  Memoires  relatifs  d  I'Asie." 

Again,  the  author  of  a  detailed  catalogue  of  books  collected 
during  the  reign  of  Eian  lung,  and  known  as  Shi  ku  tsinan 
flhu  mu  lu,  mentions  the  Yuan  chao  pi  shi,  remarking  that 
its  contents  are  in  reality  the  same  as  those  of  the  work 
of  Ssanang  Setzen,  whose  narrative  was  about  this  time 
translated  into  Chinese  under  the  title  Ming  gu  yuan  lo.  It 
is  evident,  says  Palladius,  that  these  authors  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  Yuan  chao  pi  shi  further  than  the  notice 
of  tlie  genealogy  of  Chinghiz  £han,  which  greatly  resembles 
the  pedigree  as  given  by  Ssanang  Setzen. 

In  1748,  Yan-guan-dai  composed  an  epitome  of  the  Yuan 
chao  pi  shi  under  the  name  of  Yuan  mi  shi  lio.  He  changed 
the  order  of  the  text,  and  divided  his  edition  of  it  into  two 
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tsiuan  instead  of  fifteen,  as  in  the  original.  This  epitome 
was  preserved  in  manuscript  in  a  private  library  in  the 
town  of  Yang  jou  fu,  and  was  printed  in  1847  by  Yan 
fi  tsi  in  a  work  entitled  Jao-dai-tsung-ahu.  In  a  note 
appended  to  hia  edition,  Van  guan  dui  says  he  had  only 
set  forth  the  siibstunce  of  the  work  and  avoided  its  absur- 
dities, but  a  comparison  of  the  epitome  with  the  original 
shows  according  to  Palladius  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
orait  many  difficulties  (id,  9). 

The  learned  Tsian  da  sin,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  was  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  Yuan  chao  pi  shi,  which  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  other 
Chinese  authorities  for  early  Mongol  history,  such  as  the 
Yuan  shi  {ride  infra),  and  he  accordingly  welcomed  this  work 
as  a  most  important  contemporary  document. 

More  lately,  Siui  Sun,  the  author  of  the  work  Si  yui  ahui 
dao  tzi,  Lr.  the  water  communications  of  the  Western  Empire, 
paid  much  attention  to  the  Yuan  chao  pi  shi,  in  which  he  had 
such  implicit  confidence  that  he  discarded  as  untrustworthy 
all  notices  found  in  other  authorities  ^vhich  were  either 
different  to  or  omitted  from  the  Yuan  chao  pi  shi.  He 
intended  publishing  the  work,  and  prepared  some  rough 
notes  for  the  purpose^but  died,  in  1847,  before  he  was  able 
to  finish  his  laboui's. 

The  unabridged  text  was  first  published  in  1848.  A  rich 
suit  merchant  named  Yan,  who  was  ambitious  to  publish  some 
of  the  rarer  works  of  his  country's  literature,  employed  two 
learned  men  named  Jan  shi  tsi,  otherwise  called  Jan  mu,  and 
Khe  tain  tao  to  edit  a  collection  for  him.  The  first  work  in 
this  collection  was  the  Yuan  chao  pi  shi,  which  was  edited  by 
Jan  mu,  who  obtained  a  transcript  of  it  through  the  librarian 
of  the  Han  lin  yuan,  who  got  him  admission  to  the  Academy. 
There  he  looked  over  the  treasures,  and  settling  himself  down 
for  a  time  in  one  of  the  halls,  had  the  perseverance  to  copy 
single-handed  several  rare  compositions,  including  the  Yuan 
chao  pi  shi.  He  afterwards  collated  hia  copy  with  one  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  Khan,  which  had  been  copied 
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or  transferred  from  the  original  on  to  thin  tissue  paper.  Ihe 
work  was  printed  in  1848  under  the  aospioes  of  the  tn 
editors  just  named.  Palladius  says  their  text  diSers  tome- 
what  from  the  copy  in  the  possession  of  Siui  San.  In  1853, 
when  the  rebels  threatened  Peking,  Yan  went  to  his  natife 
place  in  Shan  si,  and  took  with  him  the  wooden  types  for 
printing  the  projected  collections.  Few  other  works  beaidei 
the  Yuan  chao  pi  shi  were  actually  puhlished  in  this  edition, 
and  of  the  latter  only  a  few  copies  were  printed.  It  wm 
from  one  of  these  that  Palladius  translated  his  version.  Dr. 
I3rct6chneider  tells  us  that  after  Palladius  had  published  his 
translation,  he  happened  to  ohtain  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Ming 
edition  of  the  work  accompanied  by  the  tonic  text.  (Xotioet 
of  McdiiL-val  Geography,  etc.,  15.)  This  copy  was  apparently 
taken  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  learn  from  my  distinguished 
friend  Baron  Victor  Rosen  that  it  is  about  to  be  published 
ill  facsimile,  with  a  translation  and  not^  by  M.  PosdneyeC 
w^ho  is  well  known  as  a  Mongol  scholar.  We  shall  thos  for 
the  first  time  have  access  to  the  unabridg^  text.  To  this 
I  would  add  that  my  very  learned  friend  Mr.  Wylie,  when 
in  China,  ordered  a  copy  to  be  made  from  an  example  he 
met  with  in  a  private  library  in  Southern  China.  Unfor* 
tunately  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  caused  the  destructioii 
of  this  library,  when  only  one  volume  had  been  copied. 
This  volume  has  been  presented  to  me  by  my  friend,  and  I 
hope  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  M.  Posdneyef  for  collation 
with  his  edition. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  Palladius'  transla- 
tion of  the  1848  edition  with  his  admirable  notes.  He 
describes  tho  work  as  written  in  a  remarkably  simple  and 
naive  stylo  seldom  met  with  in  Chinese  chronicles.  It  deals 
chiefly  with  the  events  of  the  life  of  Chinghiz  Ehan  down  to 
the  time  of  his  first  invasion  of  China.  Of  his  conquests 
1)eyond  the  borders  of  Mongolia  it  speaks  in  a  jejune  fashion, 
and  often  differs  from  other  authorities.  Palladius  says  that 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  work,  he  is  convinced  that 
it  was  not  all  written  by  one  person,  but  from  narratives  of 
various   eye-witnesses,   whose    accounts  were    thrown    into 
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narrative  by  the  compiler,  tlius  diflTerences  and  even  con- 
triulictions  have  been  introduced. 

The  Cbineae  text  of  the  Yuan  chao  pi  abi  is  written  in  a 
peculiarly  rude  and  rustic  style,  which  baa  made  it  the 
subject  of  criticism  and  even  of  contempt  on  the  part  of 
Chinese  scholars.  Palladius  says  that  its  knguage  is  ruder 
than  that  found  in  Chinese  dramatic  pieces  and  tales,  and 
contains  idioms  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with.  This  style 
is  very  interesting,  since  it  eeeras  to  have  been  purposely 
adopted,  not  only  in  translating  the  Yuan  chao  pi  shi,  but 
also  in  the  State  documents  and  manifestoes  of  the  Mongols, 
and  especially  the  Mongolo-Chinese  code  of  laws,  Yuan  chao 
dian  Jan.'  So  constant  is  the  adoption  of  this  peculiar 
rustic  dialect  in  translations  from  Mongol,  that  when  a  work 
ia  extant  both  in  Chinese  and  Mongol,  and  the  former  is  iu 
the  classical  Chinese,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Mongol  text 
is  not  the  original,  but  a  translation.  This  rustic  dialect, 
Palladius  says,  was  more  adapted  for  the  expression  of  the 
grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Mongol  language  than  the 
cramped,  indefinite,  and  to  the  Northern  nomades,  largely 
incomprehensible  learned  Cliinese  style,  and  it  afterwards 
became  the  fashion  to  use  it  in  most  translations  from  foreign 
tongues,  not  only  iu  the  Yuan  period,  but  in  that  of  the 
Ming  also,  while  the  Muhamraedan  writers  on  China,  when 
quoting  a  text  from  the  Koran,  translate  it  by  this  same 
dialect. 

This  dialect,  Palladius  suggests,  was  brought  by  the 
Mongols  into  China,  or  was  learnt  by  them  from  the  people 
living  on  the  northern  frontier,  where  the  previous  Tartars 
had  no  doubt  sophisticated  the  tongue  very  greatly.  It 
presents  many  difficulties  for  the  Chinese  reader.  Many 
expressions  in  it  are  either  obsolete  or  used  only  by  the 
Mongols  in  China,  or  have  an  entirely  different  meaning 
than  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  signs;  to  which  is  to 
be  added  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  which  only  a  person 


'  ThiR,  Bays  Pallndiiifi,  contains  2000  headiD|c;3,  nnd  comprUee  the  rarioafi  deci- 
sions of  the  Eiupercr,  as  given  br  him  in  Mungul,  aod  tlieDi;«  trunslated  into 
Chineiie.    it  is  still  c-xtant  in  uaiiiLicript. 
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well  acquainted  with  the  habita  and  inner  life  at  die '. 
could  compass.  Again,  the  original  terms  in  tiie  Xaiigd 
text  hare  not  alwavs  in  the  translated  text  been  repaambi 
by  their  exact  srnonvnu  in  meaning ;  thiu^  for  imfaim,  _fiii 
is  everrwhere  translated  by  eha-fan,  ije.  *  tea  and  prridge'; 
again,  when  the  tonic  text  contains  a  list  of  acTcral  bibbi, 
the  translation  only  names  the  fint,  »AAing  tlae  paitide 
fkn  =  and  others.  These  lacunae  may  in  manj  caHS  1« 
filled  up  from  the  epitome  of  Van  guan  daL  In  other  eaaei 
the  original  proper  names  are  r^Iaoed  by  syntmyms  man 
commonly  used  in  China.  Thus,  the  Kin  race  ia  eraywhat 
called  Niu-chin,  whereas  from  oth»  indicationa  the  tonic 
writer  had  Jurji  or  Jurjit.  These  caaesiy  however,  are 
vt-rj'  few. 

The  ^longol  proper  names  were  transliterated  into  ChinsR 
characters  by  means  of  certain  definite  characters,  conTeotioiiil 
signs  b}'  which  we  can  recover  the  original  soonds  not  knowa 
in  Chinese.  Thus,  the  sounds  of  r  and  hard  g  had  a  apeenl 
sign.  Signs  were  used  reading  err,  h,  lu,  U,  U,  la  with  th» 
Kign  nhi  (tongue)  added  from  the  left  Thia  indicatea  that 
these  signs  ought  to  be  read  r,  ro,  ru,  etc  To  expreM  the 
sound  yo  the  sign  k/to  was  tised ;  with  a  little  sign  jkm 
(middle).  For  the  sound  kka,  which  is  also  abeent  in  Chinese, 
the  sign  kfio  was  used  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sign  bm 
(mouth).  To  show  that  the  sign  ought  to  be  read  as  a 
8(;paratc  consonant  which  the  Chinese  language  does  not  allow 
of,  a  similar  sign  one-half  the  size  of  the  sign  in  the  text  wii 
added  a  little  to  one  side.  Examples  of  these  index  signs 
may  be  given  ;  thus,  Jio  u  chi  gi  dai  tnie  ^f^f  gan  must  be  read 
Jior  ji  gi  dai  tnicr  gan  ;  Anbakhai  An  ha  gai ;  Ki  t^  »i  • 
i^t  bu  l(t  khe.  K^ksetimbrakh ;  but  even  with  this  method  of 
transcription,  which  was  adopted  by  the  committee  of  Hong 
wu,  wc  arc  not  always  certain  that  the  real  form  of  the  original 
Mongol  names  has  been  preserved,  since  in  the  Peking  copy 
of  the  Yuan  chao  pi  shi,  which  was  followed  by  PaUadins, 
the  transcription  is  not  always  uniform.  From  this  account 
it  will  bo  seen  how  valuable  the  work  before  us  is.  Not  only 
i.s  it  the  earliest  Mongol  chronicle,  but  in  all  probability  the 
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Mongol  text  which  might  without  much  difficulty  be  recovered 
from  the  tonic  is  the  fans  et  on'go  of  all  other  accounts  of  the 
beginnings  of  Mongolian  hiatory.  To  show  its  real  value  it 
will  be  interesting  and  important  to  quote  Palladius'  notice 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  main  Chinese 
aource  for  Mongol  history,  namely,  the  Imperial  Annals 
known  as  the  Yuan  shi. 

The  Yuan  shi,  an  immense  work,  consisting  of  210  tsiuan, 
was  compiled  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  Mongols  were 
driven  out  of  China  by  order  of  the  first  Ming  Emperor.  In 
consequence  of  this  haste,  and  the  incompleteness  of  the 
documents  on  which  it  was  founded,  it  abounds  in  errors, 
omissions,  and  contradictions.  The  Chinese  learned  men 
have  exposed  many  of  these  errors,  and  wo  are  told  Van 
khoi  tsu  formed  a  whole  volume  of  the  variations  and 
mistakes  of  the  Yuan  shi. 

The  Yuan  shi  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  the  one 
containing  the  account  of  tho  Mongol  rulers  in  due  order, 
and  the  other,  containing  Biographies  of  eminent  men. 
The  story  as  told  in  each  of  these  sources  la  not  always 
reconcileable.  The  latter,  as  Tsian  da  sin  has  remarked,  was 
composed  largely  from  family  legends  and  epitaphs,  often 
rather  panegyrics  than  to  be  accepted  as  literally  true,  like 
the  funeral  orations  of  the  Roman  orators  delivered  over  the 
graves  of  the  deceased.  These  biographies  no  doubt  contain 
muci)  valuable  matter,  as  Dr.  Bretschneider  has  so  well  proved, 
but  they  need  the  most  careful  sifting.  Again,  after  the 
accession  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Kien  lung,  a  so-called  historical  committee  was  appointed  to 
correct  the  histories  of  the  three  dynasties  Liau,  Kin,  and 
Yuan.  This  committee  proceeded  to  apply  an  analysis  to  the 
various  names,  etc.,  found  in  the  text,  and  to  alter  their 
forms  80  as  to  suit  its  notions  of  their  etymology,  and  Chinese 
scholars  consequently  discard  it,  and  prefer  to  use  the  Ming 
edition  in  its  uncorrected  and  pristine  form.  Hyacinthe,  who 
translated  the  annalistic  portion  of  the  Yuan  shi  relating  to  the 
first  four  Mongol  Khans,  and  my  gifted  friend  Prof  Douglas 
who   translated   the  portion  referring  to   Chinghiz  Khan, 
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both  have  followed  Kien  lung's  reTision.      It  would  kil 
monumental  work  if  Professor  Douglas  could  see  Va^ 
to  give  us  some  more  from  this  great  hiatoiy,  and  to  tih  | 
it  from  the  earlier  edition. 

We  cannot  supplement  the  account  in  the  Yuan  shitoinl 
extent  from  the  Kin  shi  or  history  of  the  Kin  dynastj,^n& 
was  compiled  during  the  Mongol  supremacy,  but  ooDtiail 
very  little  additional  matter.  There  are  a  few  stories  toUn 
the  annals  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  but  they  are  to  be  taka ' 
cum  grano  salia,  since  these  stories  reached  Southern  Qam 
through  the  medium  of  the  very  hostile  Kin  Tartars. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  work  which  has  also  Ira 
edited  by  the  Archimandrite  Palladius,  in  this  instance  n 
the  Russian  Oriental  Record,  vol.  i.  1872. 

I  take  the  account  of  this  work  from  the  learned  editK'! 
preface.  Its  Chinese  title  is  Huan-yuan-shen-vu-tsin-jen-h, 
meaning,  Description  of  the  personally  conducted  camptigH 
of  the  holy  and  warlike  (Emperor),  of  the  most  aognit 
(dynasty  of)  Yuan.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  wot, 
which  was  translated  by  Palladius  from  a  MS.,  has  ever  been 
printed.  The  MSS.  of  it  are  so  mutilated  and  disfigared, 
that  we  are  told  lovers  of  antiquities  in  China,  notwitli- 
standing  their  eagerness,  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  ids 
of  being  able  to  understand  it.  It  is  mentioned  for  the  fiirt 
time  in  the  Yuan  shi  lei  pien,  a  work  composed  in  the  reign  d 
Kang  hi,  in  which  extracts  from  it  are  printed.  A  copy  appa- 
rently in  better  condition  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  Lilnraiy 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  from  the  Southern  parti 
of  China. 

Tsiah  da  sin  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  called  atten- 
tion to  this  copy,  and  notwithstanding  its  numerous  fsulti 
he  placed  it  among  the  historical  documents  relating  to  the 
earlier  Mongol  period.  More  recently,  when  several  Peking 
learned  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  search  for 
obscure  and  rare  sources  of  Mongol  history,  this  work  was 
deemed  worthy  of  careful  study.  Palladius  says  that  Ehe 
tsu  tao  took  upon  himself  the  ungrateful  task  of  arranging 
it,  clearing  it  of  the  mistakes  of  copyists,  and  explaining  its 
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,  difficulties  and  lacunto.  One  writer,  Jan  shi  tsi,  describes  its 
'composition  aa  of  such  a  nature  that,  while  reading  it,  he 
eeeraed  to  be  walking  on  hooks  which  had  caught  in  his 
dress,  and  that  he  read  it  like  an  inscription  on  a  monument 
which  hud  been  disfigured  by  moss.  In  ten  sentences  perhaps 
only  two  were  connected.  Kbe  tsu  tao  often  fought  for  about 
ten  days  uninterruptedly  over  a  single  sign.  lie  laboured  at 
it  for  many  years,  and  even  then  could  not  explain  all  of  it, 
but  he  ascertained  that  several  portions  of  it  were  missing. 
vHc  intended  to  publish  the  work  together  with  bis  notes, 
"but  unfortunately  he  was  too  poor,  and  was  unable  to  collect 
sufficient  money  to  print  it.  Palladius  tells  us  that  before  he 
left  Peking,  ho  obtained  from  him  an  autograph  copy  of  his 
re\'iBion  of  the  work,  of  which  the  text  he  published  was  a 
translation.  It  ia  unknown  when  it  was  composed,  and 
who  w!ia  its  author.  The  compilers  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Imperial  Library  in  Peking  suppose  that  it  was  written 
during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  KLubilai  Khan,  when 
legends  and  stories  about  Chinghiz  Khan  were  eagerly  sought 
for;  but  Tsian  da  sin  juatlj'  remarks,  adds  Palladius,  that  the 
work  must  be  referred  to  a  later  period,  since  Yessugai  and 
Chinghiz  Khan  are  mentioned  in  it  by  their  full  post-mortem 
appellations,  which  were  given  them  many  years  after  the 
time  of  Khubilai, 

These  facts  I  have  abstracted  from  Palladius'  very  interest- 
ing preface.  I  would  remark  what  escaped  that  very 
learned  Ciiinese  scholar,  that  the  work  we  are  describing 
has  a  singular  and  very  close  relationship  to  that  of  the 
Persian  historiographer  Rashid  ud  din.  Sentence  after  sentence 
describes  events  in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same  phrases. 
So  much  80  is  this,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  either  that  one 
author  had  the  other  before  him,  or  that  both  copied  from  a 
common  original.  If  the  argument  of  Tsian  da  sin  as  to  the 
date  of  the  work  be  reliable,  it  would  appear  that  Rashid  ud 
din's  history  may  have  been  the  original,  and  that  one  of  the 
several  copies  he  had  made  found  its  way  to  China.  This 
view  would  be  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  work  being 
anonymous.     If  it  be  sustained,  it  would  appear  that  the 
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Chinese  author  merely  took  from  Bashid  tbose  portiau  of 
his  text  which  he  thought  would  interest  hia  own  retdoi 
On  the  other  hand,  the  meagreneaa  of  the  infoimatiat  st 
many  places  where  Rashid  ud  din  is  Teiy  foil,  makei  i: 
perhaps  more  prohahle  the  work  was  oomposed  earlier  tha 
Tsian  da  sin  supposed,  and  that  among^  the  ▼arioos  anthonaH 
used  by  the  great  historiographer  of  Ghizan  Khan,  WH  mw 
translation  of  the  Huan-yuan-shen-TU-tsin-jen-la.  I  not 
add  that  the  prefaces  of  the  two  works  here  «1iftftniiH^  fna 
which  I  have  gleaned  the  greater  part  of  my  facts  itm 
translated  from  the  Russian  for  me  by  my  gifted  yonag 
friend  S.  Einloch. 
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XV. — The  Rivers   of  the   Vecffis,  ami  how  the  Aryans 
entered  India.    Tiy  Edwahd  Thosias,  F.R.S. 


For  the  origination  of  thia  line  of  investigation  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  M.  Yiviea  de  Saint- Martin,  who,  in  his 
"  Etude  sur  la  g^ographie  et  les  populations  primitives  du 
Nord-Ouest  de  I'lnde,  d'aprds  lea  Hymnes  Vediques,"* 
correctly  defined  one  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  those 
chanta,  "  c'est  que  les  indications  geographiqucs  des  hymnes 
du  Y^da  se  rapportent  &  peu  pres  exclusivement  a  des 
rivieres." 

Many  reasons  might  be  given  to  account  for  this  pecu- 
liarity—  the  essentially  pastoral  life  and  erratic  onward 
movement  of  the  tribes  themselves,  which,  under  southern 
suns,  caused  them  to  be  dependent  upon  proximate  streams 
for  the  daily  supply  of  their  herds,  etc.  But  the  leading 
motive  for  the  preservation  of  the  river-names  in  the  hymns 
seems  to  have  been  more  directly  connected  with  primitive 
River- worship,  which  in  these  instances  frequently  associated 
a  Goddess  with  the  flowing  waters,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  determine  whether  a  given  prayer  is  addressed  to  the 
Divinity  or  to  the  more  material  Biver  itself,  though  these 
latter  again  were  constantly  appealed  to  individually  as 
"  Divine  Waters."  2 

>  "  Mcmoire  coaronnc,  ca  1855,  par  rAcadfiuie  des  iiucriptions  et  belles- 
lettri>s."     Paris,  Imp.  Impcriale,  1860. 

'  H.  n.  WiUou.  Translation  of  the  Rig- Veda  SanUtiv.  London,  Alien 
and  Co.,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  1850-54-67  ;  Tol.  it.  Triibner,  1866,  tdittd 
by  Professor  E.  B.  CowelL  Profearor  Cowell  in  his  preface  conscioatiotuly 
exomineB  the  relative  value  attaching  to  Prof.  Wilaon's  tnuisLation,  which  he 
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M.  de  St. -Martin's  treatment  of  the  geographical  qaeitioa 
was  masterly  in  the  extreme ' — ^but  he  had  to  rdj  solely  on 
M.  Langlois'  French  translation  of  the  Rig- Veda,  a  veinoii 
which  does  not  seem  altogether  to  have  commended  itaelf  to 
later  interpreters.'  The  whole  subject  may  therefore  be  le- 
examined  with  advantage,  whether  ia  consideration  of  the 
improved  and  more  critical  readings  of  the  Vedic  texb 
themselves  now  available,  or  in  the  light  of  the  more  extended 
knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  Aryan  races  at  large, 
which  has  been  acquired  since  the  publication  of  M.  de  Si* 
Martin's  original  essay  in  1860. 

The  second  part  of  the  present  enquiry,  on  the  downward 
movement  of  the  Aryan  races  from  their  ancient  seats  to- 
wards the  east  of  the  Caspian,  though  of  higher  interest  in 
the  world's  history,  will  have  to  be  conducted  in  a  far  more 
fragmentary  manner,  than  the  comparatiyely  compact  stoiy 
of  tho  settlement  of  the  Yedic  Aryans  in  India. 

A  certain  number  of  links  are  forthcoming,  bat,  as  yet, 
we  are  unable  to  connect  them  into  a  consecutive  chain  of 


n-morks  "  occu])ics  a  peculiar  place.  No  doubt,  as  Vaidik  studies  p^ogrM^  uA 
more  texts  are  published  and  studied,  fresh  light  will  be  thrown  on  these  nmib 
of  the  ancient  world ;  and  wc  may  gradually  obtain  a  deeper  inaiglit  into  tbrir 
meaning  than  the  mcdimval  IIind6s  could  possess,  just  aa  a  modem  scholar  aur 
understand  Homer  more  thoroughly  than  the  Brzantine  scholiasts.  Bat  ttis 
present  translation  will  always  retain  an  historical  value,  because  it  is  based  on 
tho  native  commentary,  and  thus  represents  all  that  the  Hiadlis  have  nresarcd 
Ion''  line  of  \  aidik  tradition.     Sduarfa  stands  to  the  Veda  aa  £ 


of  the  long  line  of  \  aidik  tradition.  Sdyarfa  stands  to  the  Veda  aa  £uit>tluiif 
to  the  Ilomeric  poems  ;  and  Prof.  Wilson's  work  enables  the  'RngUA  resdicr  to 
know  w^hat  the  Ilindds  themselves  suppose  the  J^  VctUt  to  mean.  It  is  esfv 
to  depreciate  native  commeutators,  but  it  is  not  so  easr  to  supersede  them ;  aaJ 
while  I  would  by  no  means  uphold  Sd^ana  as  infallible,  I  confess  that,  ia  the 
present  early  stage  of  Yaidik  studies  in  Europe,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  uiet 
course  to  follow  native  tradition  rather  than  to  accept  too  readiljr  the  srintmr 
conjectures  which  continental  scholan  so  often  hazard,"  p.  vi. 

'  It  muiit  not  bo  supposed  that  this  is  my  flrvt  recognition  of  the  ralne  of 
M.  de  St.-M.'s  admirable  study.  So  long  ago  as  1864,  I  find  that  I  noticed  it, 
with  all  duo  appreciation,  in  the  (London)  "  >inmi»matic  Chronicle  "  froL  ir.  OJ. 
p.  41),  in  an  introduct4)ry  Essay  of  mine  on  "Ancient  Indian  Weights" — sa 
article  which  was  republished  in  exteiuo  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengnl,  in  their  vol.  xxxiii.  (ISG-i)  p.  251.  Subsequently,  in  editing  the  new 
Intoruational  "  Numismata  Orientalia  "—"Ancient  Indian  Weights  "  rTriibaer. 
London,  1874),  I  had  an  opportunity  of  again  examining  M.  de  St.-H.  s  genend 
conclusions,  and  adding  some  confirmatory  evidence  as  to  the  ethnic  obliteratiMi  of 
the  Vedic  Aryans  on  tho  banks  of  the  SaraswatS. 

'  Wilson,  llig-Veda,  vol.  i.  p.  vi ;  Muir's  "  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,"  Londoii. 
Triihner.  vol.  ii.'  p.  346 ;  Weber,  liist.  of  Indian  Literature,  London,  1878,  p.  43 ; 
Lassen,  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  pp.  643-4. 
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evidence — for  whose  completion,  indeed,  we  must  await  far 
more  ample  materials ;  but  there  are  some  detached  data 
indicating,  in  general  terms,  that  the  route  of  the  Aryans 
led  from  the  Oxus,  by  way  of  the  open  passes  of  the  line 
of  Herit  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  Arachosia,  from  which 
the  Vedic  tribes  seera  to  have  been  forced  by  the  pressure 
downwards  of  succeeding  Iranian  branches  of  the  family 
— upwards  into  the  narrow  gorges  of  the  K4bul  valley,  and 
more  easily  through  the  Kurrum  and  Gomal  passes  into 
India. 

The  most  comprehensive  geographical  chapter  in  the  entire 

Rig- Veda  is  reproduced  in  ej;ienso  below.     It  places  before 

ua,  simultaneously,  the  reminiscences,  seemingly  recent,  of 

the  leading  streams  of  the  Kabul  valley  and  the  more  direct 

Indian  approaches  by  the  Kurrum  and  Gomal.     It  indicates 

entire  oblivion  of  any  earlier  habitat,  and  makes  no  reference 

to  the  successive  waves  or  ruling  motives  which  carried  these 

pastoral  tribes  on  to  their  ultimate  destination  on  the  banks 

of  the  Saras  watt,  where  they  effectually  changed  their  nature, 

submitted  to  the  influence  of  prior  civilizations,  accepted  the 

I        aid  of  amanuenses   for  their  unwritten  hymns,  and   finally 

}        merged  their  still  vague  faith  into  a  compromise  with  Brah- 

{        manism. 

P"  1.  Waters,  lot  the  poet  declare  your  transcendant  greatness  in 
the  abode  of  the  worshipper.  Each  set  of  seven  [streams]  has 
followed  a  threefold  course.  The  Sindhu  surpasses  the  other  rivers 
in  impetuosity. 

"  2.  Yaruna  hollowed  out  the  channels  of  thy  coxirse,  0  Sindhu, 
when  thou  didst  rush  to  thy  contests.  Thou  flowest  from  [the 
heightB  of  j  the  earth,  over  a  downward  slope,  when  thou  leadest 
the  van  of  these  streams. 


Rig-Veda,  X.  75. 


"4.  To  thee,  0  Sindhu,  the  [other  streams]  rush.  .  .  .  Like  a 
warrior  king  [in  the  centre  of  his  army]  thou  leadest  the  two 
wings  of  thy  host  when  thou  Btrugglcst  forward  to  the  van  of  these 
torrents. 
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'•5.  Receive  favourably  this  my  hymn,  O  Otmg&,  Tamnni. 
Sarasvati,  Sutudri,  Parushni  ;  hear,  O  Marud-v-fidha,  Trith  the 
Asikni,  and  Vitasta,  and  thou,  Arjikiya  with  the  Sushoma. 

"6.  Unite  first  in  thy  course  with  the  Tjrisht^ind,  the  Sasaiti 
the  Easa  and  the  Sveti;  thou  [meetest]  the  Gomati  and  tlr 
Krumu,  with  the  Kuhha,  and  the  Mehatnu,  and  with  them  are 
borne  onward  as  on  the  same  car. 

"  7.  Flashing,  sparkling,  gleaming,  in  her  majesty,  the  mi»n- 
qucrablo,  the  most  abundant  of  streams,  beautiful  as  a  handsonc 
spotted  marc,  the  Sindhu  rolls  her  waters  over  the  levels. 

"8.  Mistress  of  a  chariot,  with  noble  horses,  .  .  .  she  tiaveisc^ 
[a  land]  yielding  sweetness. 

"  9.  The  Sindhu  has  yoked  her  pleasant  chariot  drawn  by  horses. 
Uy  it  may  she  grant  us  vigour  in  this  struggle  .   -  ."  • 

I  have  arranged  the  series  of  rivers,  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  in  a  tabular  forno,  both  for  facility  of  general 
reference  and  for  the  sake  of  additional  illustrative  re- 
marks. 

Table  II.  embraces  the  rivers  mentioned  in  other  detached 
hymns  of  the  Yeda. 

'  ^Fair's  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  v.  p.  344  : — 

I  annex  M.  Langlois'  original  French  translation  for  poipoees  of  comparison. 

"I.  Les  sept  torrents  coulent  cbacun  dans  trois  mondes  diffdr«nts.  De  ces 
rivieres,  le  Siiidhott  est  la  prcmiftre  par  sa  force. 

"  2.  0  Shid/ioul  Varouna  ouvre  lui-meme  ta  route.  .  .  .  Tu  descends  det 
hautetir?  de  lii  terre,  et  tu  rcgnes  stir  cea  mondes. 

"4.  0  Sindhoul  [les  autres  riviiSres]  viennent  i.  toi  et  [t'apporteront  lenr 
tribiit],  comme  les  vaclies  apportent  leur  lait  h  leur  nonrrisson.  Quand  tu  mairhM 
h  la  tete  de  ces  ondes  impetueuses,  tu  rcssembles  h  nn  roi  belliqneax  qui  6tend  les 
deux  ailes  de  bataille. 

"  i).  O  Oangu,  Yamounu,  Saratvatt,  Coutoudri,  axec  la  Parouehnl,  econtet 
inon  liynme.  0  Mnroudvrulhd,  avec  YAtiknt  et  la  Vilculhd ;  6  Anlfikiga, 
avet  1;!  Snuchomii,  entendci! -nous  ! 

"  C.  ()  Sindhou  !  tu  melcs  d'nbord  tea  eaux  rapidea  h.  celles  de  la  TriehtAma, 
dc  la  Rnsii,  de  la  ^teli,  de  la  KoubhA  ;  tu  cntraines  Bur  le  mdine  char  que  toi  1« 
Oomuli  et  la  Kroumou. 

"7.  Urillant,  inii)etueux,  inWsible,  le  Sindhou  dereloppe  ses  ondes  avec 
majeste." — Rig-Veda,  traduit  par  M.  Langlois  (1848-61),  vol.  ir.  p.  305. 
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TABLE  I.— THE  EIVEfiS  OF  THE  VEDA,  Eio-Veda,  X.  75. 


1.  Gang&       ...  Ganges  ...  Tdyyiit  ... 

2.  Yamiiii&    ...  Jonuuk  ...  'lufiipris 

3.  Sarasrati  ...  Siisati  ... 

4.  ^utudri     ...  Sutlaj    ...  ZapdXpos 

5.  Parush^i  ...  lUvi      ...  "tipainit 

6.  Marudrridh& 


7.  Asikni       _.   Chen&b ...   KKfalmis 

8.  Vitast&      ...   Behat    ...  "tiiarnt 

9.  Arjikiy&*...   Beas      ...   *r^o<ri» 


10.  Sushom& 

11.  Tristam& 

12.  Suaartd 

13.  Rask  ... 

14.  Sveti ... 

15.  Gomati 


16.  Krumu 

17.  Kubha 

18.  Mahatna 


19.  Sindhu 


Sah&n  ...  S^ovof  .. 

Tohi      ...  Toira.'KOt 

Ehonar ...  ESao-ra ... 

Panjkora  Tapolas  ... 

Swad     ...  StScuTToi 

Gomal   ...  Tlripwos 


Enrrum...    idirtippos 
Kophen...    Kdxtnif   ■•• 
Choes     ...   Ma\ci^i^a5 
{X6vs) 


Indus 


7,iye6s    .. 


BXKARKS. 

See  also  R.V.,  vi.  45,  3l,>  and 
Wilson's  translation,  iv.  117. 

E.V.,  T.  62,  17,  and  vii.  18-19 ; 
Wilson,  ir.  61 ;  Arrian  Indica, 
viii.  6. 

E.V.,  iii.  23.  4,  ti.  61.  2,  vii. 
96-96 ;  Wilson,  L  10,  216,  iv. 
47,  189,  191. 

^ta-dru,  "  Flowing  in  a  hundred 
channels." 

R.V.,  TiL18,  Tiii.63. 15;  Wilson, 
iT.  68. 

"Swollen  bythe  Maruts,"  t.«. be- 
low the  junction  of  Xos,  7  and 
8,  Muir,  ii.  342. 


Wilson,  iv.  261,  "  The  leaders  of 
rites  have  proceeded  with  down- 
ward chanot-wheels  to  the  ^- 
jika  country  ;  "  Langlois,  iii. 
214,  iv.  31. 

R.  v.,  X.  75 ;  Muir,  ii.  342 ;  Wilson, 
i.  88  n. ;  Arrian. Indica,  iv.  12; 
St. -Martin,  35. 

Arrian  Ind.  iv.  10.  The  Tohl 
joins  the  Chen&b  in  Lat.  32°  32', 
Long.  74"  41'. 

Wilson,  At.  Ant.,  p.  188  ;  Muii, 
ii.  346. 

Variant  "  Suv&stu,"  No.  21. 

Gool&rf  Pass,  the  great  middle 
route  from  Hindust&n  to  Eho- 
ras&n  (Bumes).  See  also  E.V., 
Tiii.  24,  30. 

Arrian  Indica,  iv,  12. 

C.  MiiUer,Geog.  Gneci  Min.  313. 
Gen.Cunningham  once  held  that 
the  £dra  river  represented  the 
old  Malamantus.  —  Geography 
of  India,  pis.  v.,  vi.,  p.  104. 


<  These  references  are  taken  from  Mr.  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  so  industriously 
collected  by  him  in  his  vol.  ii 

^  IVufessor  Lassen  affirmed  that  these  three  (9,  10,  11)  were  not  rivers  at  all. 
— Muir,  vol.  i.  p.  348.  He  admits,  however,  that  tfiihfa  means  "  harshly  sound* 
ing,"  an  epithet  peculiarly  applicable  to  No.  11,  which  is  described  as  running 
deep  and  red,  and  full  of  quicksands. — Cunningham,  J.A.S.B.  1841,  p.  112. 
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TABLE  n. 

20.  Anitabha  ...  B.V.,  t.  63.  9.     SL-lbttii  m- 

■do*  Odm  to  Iw  a  ananHS 

21.  SnTistn    ...   Snd     ...  Z^nrrot B.T.,  -rm.  19.  S7:  St-Xm.}- 

63. 
23.  Sipha       ...  fB-T.,  'WiboB's    tomMbiia.  L 

23.  Aniasi      ...  268,*  L  7-9;  Ln^aiLL> 

24.  Kuli;i       ...  20O ;    St-Mntiii,  ^.^•- 
2o.  Vira-patni...                                             <      clinas  to  ziik  aaridcaiiiaBa 

of  tbflM  fonr  zmn,  »ai  Xr. 
Voir  neui  to  ndM  <)•■■ 
altogether  ftma  hi*  liit. 
2C.  Sararon    ...  Ghana...  Sutlej  and  Biu  R.T.,  it.  30,  18  ;  t.  $34,adL 
muted       ...       04-9. 

27.  Dri-shadraH,  E.Y.,  iii.  23-4;  "WHmm^wLS: 

or  Rdkthi...  Mann.  iL  17. 

28.  Apark       ...  Apae&   or  f  A  branch  of  the  B.V.,  iiL  23-4;     T.P.,  £.  Itf: 

AudiTati.  I     Cbitang  ...       Cmniinghiii.    Axdu    Bcpn 
1879,  p.  88. 

29.  Aii.;uinati ...  Ansomati    Arirer  in  Es-  B.y.,  tL  27,  6,  6  ;  vfiL  85,  It 

rnkshetra  ... 

30.  HariTupiTtt)   -^    ,  «■  »  /  A  firaf A  in  Kn-  "Tayiti'*  was  the  eoBBOi  a- 
-il.  Yary&Tati  /    ^^J^^^\      rnkahetia  ...       oertorof  tbeEmiHaadPtoto 


Since  these  Tables  have  been  set-up  in  type.  Dr.  Host  has  Iwa 
so  good  as  to  look-np  for  me  some  later  refereziceB  to  riven  to  be 
found  in  A.  Lnd wig's  Rigveda,  vol.  iii-  (Prague,  1878),  pp.  200-201 
which  contains  a  chapter  on  these  riren.  He  takes  Apayft  (Apsga) 
as  i.q.  Ganga.  The  principal  passage  on  the  rivezs  is  x.  75.  He 
addf!  Urnuvat)  and  Bilamavatl  (li.  Terse  8).  He  oonaideTB  Mand- 
rri'lhu  as  probably  Famsnl  and  Asikni  combined.  He  idmtifieB  the 
Kiibha  with  the  Kabul-rud.  He  also  mentions  Yiball  (ir.  SO,  12) 
and  Varanlratl,  the  latter  occurs  only  in  the  Athaira-Teda.  He 
identifies  the  eastern  Sarasvati  with  the  %ryanfiT&n  (x.  85,  2}. 


>  Aiiitabh&  for  Jnityabha  "nn  connnt  d'ean  temponize.** — Tawra  IVdL 
M.  Williams  makes  the  word  Jmta-bhd,  "  not  endowed  with  aplendoar."  Tie 
St.  Potersburf^  Dictionary  merely  giTes^HfippffeineaflaHes."     S.T.  t.6I,A. 

'^  '  <  (Thn  Asnra),  knowing  the  wealth  of  othen,  cairie*  it  off  of  T»iinfi|f ;  jmmuh 
in  the  water,  he  carries  off,  of  himself,  the  foam ;  the  two  wires  of  Sajm 


\ti\\\u\  with  the  water :  mav  they  be  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  $iph&  : 

"  Tlie  abiding  place  of  tlie  vagrant  (Kuyava)  w^as  concMled  (in  the  midit)  of  ll» 

wHtcr :  tlie  h<>ro  incrrascs  with  the  waters  formerly  (carried  ofl),  and  ia  iwiowari 

'throughout  the  world) :  the  AnjasS,  Euli^i  and  Yira-patni  liren,  pleaaiB^  \m 

with  their  siilMitancc,  sustain  him  with  their  waters." 
AVilfonl  notices  "  Tlie  SiprA,  Siprd,  CBhpr{^  also  caOed  the  Avaatf  rifw," 

wliirh  fulls  into  the  Chambal  (As.  Kes.  xir.  408},  and  the  Vishpn-Poriifa  rtfai 

t>i  the  same  river  and  to  the  Arantl,  near  Oojein    (Hall's  Edit.  ii.  131  and  IM). 

Kilt  tlx!  Vcdic  Aryans  can  hardly  hare  got  so  far  south  at  the  period  the  pa«i^ 

si:t  Ills  to  belong  to. 
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For  the  convenience  of  this  enquiry  the  geographical 
contributions  of  the  Vedas  aeena  to  I'educe  themselves  into 
three  groups,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  reverse  order  of  the 
localities  reached. 

A. — The  final  home  and  vanishing  point  of  the  essentially 
Vedic  Aryans  on  the  banks  of  the  Indian  Saraswati. 

B. — The  stray  notices  of  their  progress  through  the  Punjfib 
preserved  in  their  texts. 

C. — Their  seemingly  vivid  reminiscences  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Kabul  basin,  and  their  casual  references  to  more  southerly 
pusses  into  India. 

Section  A. — M.  de  St.- Martin  rightly  divined  that  the  cele- 
brated Geographical  hymo,  R.  V.  x.  75,  quoted  above,  must 
have  been  composed,  or  technically  seen  (revealed),  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  on  the  banks  of  the  Saraswati.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  R.  V.  iii.  23,  wherein  the  Drishadvati 
is  mentioned,  and  associated,  curiously  enough,  with  the 
names  of"  the  two  Bharatas,  Devasrdvas  and  Devavata." '  The 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  later  Vedic  bards  with  the  more 
immediate  localities  of  the  region  is  perhaps  more  distinctly 
shown  by  the  citation  in  R.  V.  vi.  27  of  the  rivers 
Apayi  and  Ansumati  (Nos.  28,  29,  of  Table  11.},^  both  of 

>  Muir,  8.  Texts,  toI.  t.  p.  316,  "  Shine,  0  Agni,  brilliAnllv  oa  the  (banks  nf 
the)  Dri«badvati,  on  ^a  sittM  aiupiciouii  for  men,  on  (the  banks  ul)  the  Apayb, 
and  of  the  Saras?8ti ;      Wilson,  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 

'  The  Apayi  was  approximately  phiced  by  M.  da  St.-Martiii  in  1880  (p.  69). 
I  obtain  the  idcntiticution  of  the  Aosuniati  from  Oimeral  Ciinninghanrs  hiter 
rcwarches  on  the  spot,  embodied  io  his  Arcbn>olog;ioal  Report  for  1878-79. 
He  dnos  not  §eem  to  have  been  cognisant  of  or  to  have  noticed  the  passages  from 
tlie  VcdoH  in  the  abore  enumeration  bearing  apon  the  localities  around 
Kurukshi!trB.  Hi»  observationB  are  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  rejfiou  of  Ku- 
rukshctra  is  said  to  have  been  watered  cither  by  7  or  by  9  rivers.  The  name*  of 
the  uiue  are — 1.  Saraswati;  2.  Vaitariiii ;  3.  Ai)ag:&,  or  Aughviiti ;  4.  Mund&- 
kini<Jiin^:  5.  MadhuETara;  6.  An«Qmat{ ;  7.  Kausiki :  8.  Dri^htavati ;  and 
9.  IliruuyavRti  or  Drish^avati.  .  ,  .  The  Apng&  or  Auprvati  is  a  ])ranch  of  the 
Chifang  which  lepamtes  from  the  main  stream  a  fewmilca  to  the  west  of  L6d\va, 
and  flows  past  Pulwal  to  I'abuuwa,  where  it  is  loBt  in  the  »iiuds.  Its  whole 
lonfj^th  is  alioiit  26  miles.  The  Kausiki  is  a  branch  of  the  Hfiksbi.  The  others 
I  have  not  been  able  to  identify,  but  there  ore  several  important  streams  at  the 
present  day,  such  as  the  Mdrkanda,  the  Nakti,  and  Chitan^  or  Chntang,  of  which 
the  ancient  namee  are  auit«  unknown.  The  Sarsuti  and  its  branches  have  also 
been  so  interlaced  ana  inoscuktcd  with  one  another  by  Foroi!  Shah  to  till  hii 
canuls.  that  the  people  have  completely  confused  tlieir  namefi,  so  that  there  are 
now  no  lem  than  three  diflereot  Sarsutis.  There  is,  I  believe,  Aome  mi-stnke 
aliout  the  namber  of  9  rivers,  ns  the  Ilindus  invoriubly  o-uign  7  branchet  to  all 
their  rivers.     Such  are  the  Sapta  Siiidhu,  the  Sapta  Oundaki,  and  the  Sapia 
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which  clearly  belong  to  the  Enrukshetra  bann.  The 
associated  Hariyupiy&  or  Yavy&vati  (Nos.  30,  31)  Meotto 
pertain  to  the  same  group. 

A  most  vital  question,  in  the  course  of  these  enqnirie8,ii,ti 
to  how  and  why  the  Yedic  Aryans  came  to  recognise  as  sacicd 
precincts,  a  comer  of  the  world  so  far  severed  from  thai 
ancient  traditions  as  their  ultimate  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saraswati.  A  site  which,  in  its  physical  conformation,  wu 
likely  to  have  presented  so  few  attractions  to  a  posbail 
people,  or  to  the  eye  of  a  river-worshipper  so  shadowy  an  im- 
pression, after  the  grand  waters  the  intruding  Aryans  hid 
left  behind  them.* 

Something  may  have  been  due,  in  this  direction,  to  u 
unacknowledged  sentiment  of  a  revival  of  a  bygone  Saraswati 
on  the  banks  of  the  Helmand,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
hereafter. 

Their  own  allusions  in  the  Sanskrit  texts,  to  the  Saraswati 
both  as  Goddess  and  Eiver  are  frequent,'  and  often  a  little 
involved — but  as  regards  the  River  itself,  it  is  spoken  of  in 
one  passage  as  "  chief  and  purest  of  rivers,  flowing  from  the 
mountains  to  the  ocean ; "'  and  in  another,  "  such  are  thy 
great  bounties,  Saraswati.     2.  With  impetuous  and  migb^ 

Xaiitiki,  fte. — and  there  is  a  place  of  pQ^ma^  in  Kamkahetrft  itOl  caDei 
Siipta  Siirttsirati.  I  siisport  also  that  Xo.  4  u  a  mutake,  as  it  is  ihe  name  of  OM 
uf  tho  holiest  pools  in  the  hed  of  the  Saraswati  at  Prithadaka. — The  Fkitmrmd 
may  (also)  only  be  another  term  for  Drishadvati  or  SaktAi."     Vol.  xir.  p.  88.   I 

>'  1  ho  Gafrgiir,  Saniswati,  and  their  tributaries  contain  but  litde  water  ooept 
in  the  rainy  season.  Their  sources  beinc  in  the  enter  and  lower  Himftlanm  nage, 
they  nn^  ivd  bv  rniu  only,  and  not  by  the  melting  snows  also,  as  are  all  the  lam 
rivt'rs  of  N'ortiiem  India.  The  collecting  ground  of  these  streama,  moteom,  h, 
and  always  must  have  been,  Terr  limited,  as  it  lies  between  the  SaUej  and  Jaaina 
valleys.  '  Tlien>  is  nothing  in  nistory  to  show  that  those  tirers  erer  oontaiaed 
niue£  more  water  than  they  do  now.  Some  diminution  in  their  rolnme  may  haTS 
taken  place  durin<;  the  la]>se  of  ages,  from  changes  in  the  lower  Him&lajwi  nage, 
u«  well  as  from  the  destruction  of  forests  and  increase  of  irrigation.  Xhoe  is  bo 
doubt  also  a  temleney  to  the  obliteration  of  the  lower  portion  of  their  come ; 
partly  by  the  dritt  of 'sand  and  dust  from  the  desert,  and  paiflj  by  the  deposit  of 
silt  brouVht  down  by  the  streams  themselves,  owing  to  the  auenoe  of  the  great 
river  by  which  it  would  have  been  carried  off  to  ue  sea.  All  these  inflnenees, 
however,  have,  as  we  tind  from  history,  produced  but  little  vBeet  duiing  m  Tttj 
bmir  period. .  .  .  The  Gay^ir  must  originallT  have  been  of  much  less  iaifottuca 
tlian  it  i<!  nt  present,  for  the  Saraswati,  wWh  now  falls  into  it  abore  Monak, 
formerlv  flowed  much  further  south,  and  joined  the  old  channel  just  mentioBed 
U'low  the  famous  fortress  of  Sarsuti  (now  cailled  Sim),  which  was  built  oa  its 
Ikinks  in  the  sixth  century.  . .  .  Calcutta  Review,  No.  cxm.  toL  69  (1874),  p.  1, 
with  n  map,  bv  i^urgeon-Major  Oldham. 

=  Wilson,  i!  10,  33,  21C,  227.  »  Wilson,  n.  189. 
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waves  she  breaks  down  the  precipices  of  the  mountains,  like 
a  digger  for  the  lotus  fibres  .  .  .  SaraswatI  the  undertuiuer 
of  both  her  banks."  ' 

This  latter  passage  may,  perchance,  contain  an  allusiou 
to  the  formation  of  the  Luke  of  Kurukshetra  itself,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  local  epics  refer  to  existing  still  waters, 
in  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  MahAbh&rata,  at  a  period  we 
may  now  perhaps  consider  closely  coeval  with  the  domestica- 
tion of  the  Vedic  Aryans, 

The  coincident  references  in  the  Mahabh&rata  speak  of  the 
Siirnswiiti  as  merely  a  boundary  stream,  but  elevate  Kuru- 
kshetra to  the  recognised  high  place — in  the  terms,  "South 
from  Saraswati,  and  north  from  Drishadvati,  they  who  dwell 
in  Kurukshetra  live  in  paradise."  ^  In  another  passage  it  is 
said,  "  The  tract  between  Ratnuka,  Aratnuka,  Ramahiada, 
and  Bhachaknuka,  is  called  Kurulcshetra,  Sfimantujinuchaka, 
and  the  northern  Vedi  oi  Piti-maha  or  Brahmi"  (Brahmd- 
vartta).^  In  Manu's  Laws,  again,  the  Saraswati  appears  as 
a  mere  geographical  line,  defining  on  one  side,  "  that  region 
made  by  the  gods,  which  is  between  the  Saraswati  and 
Drishadvati  rivers  (which)  is  called  Brahmavartta."^ 
General  Cunningham  further  quotes,  from  the  Vamana 
Purana,  a  passage  to  the  eflect,  that  "  They  were  making 


'  Wilson,  iii.  604.  Professor  Wilsun,  in  hia  preface  to  vol.  iii.  p.  xviii,  dnttid 
30th  April,  1857,  gives  tin*  iolio»nn)f  resume  of  the  contfQts  of  tliia  volume  in 
rpjfurd  to  the  viirioua  notices  of  rivers  :  — "  So  fur.  therefore,  the  allasious  to  the 
BiH'inl  cooditiou  of  the  IliniliSs  lire  in  harmony  with  those  that  hiive  been  previously 
uotice^l ;  and  the  same  muy  be  said  of  the  references  made  to  the  tracts  occupied 
by  Ihem.  which  were  in  the  north-west  and  west  of  India,  from  the  Punjab  to  the 
n)ouths  of  the  Indus,  their  outlet  to  the  ocean  :  we  bare  the  Yumuud  mentioned 
once,  the  Ounf/tn  once  :  the  Sarativati  is  oft«n  named  in  both  her  characters  as  a 
go«ldi"s»  aud  a  river,  and  the  DrukaJvatl  is  in  one  place  aaaociuted  with  licr  as 
iu  Manu,  ttlon?  with  another  river  not  met  with  eL*whero,  the  Apa;)d:  the 
f'ipiifa  and  Suludrl  or  Bti/ah  and  Saliaj,  are  tirterlocutors  in  a  Sukla  with  the 
Rit/tt  I'ifwciinUra,  in  which  he  entreats  them  to  allow  him  to  ford  them  with 
Ills  attendant*  and  waggons,  beinR  bound  to  the  north-west,  as  he  stites,  to 
collect  the  t^oimi  plant.  Other  rivers  are  named,  as  the  Rand,  Anilabhn,  Kubfid, 
Puriahffi,  and  the  Hariyupiyfl  or  Yavijavati,  the  positions  of  which  are  no  longer 
known,  bnt  which  were  probahly  in  the  west,  and  were  feeders  of  the  Indus.  On 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Unriyuniy&  dwelt  a  people  called  Frubivats,  or  Vdranikhaf, 
who  were  subjasnted  with  toe  aid  of  Indua,  by  the  Rajas  Abhytvarttin  and 
Pnuitoka,  and  whom  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  not  to  have  been  Hindus." 

'  General  CunniuKhum.  Aroh.  lU'port,  vol.  ii.  pp.  214,  215,  1862-65, 

'  Ihd.    Sec  also  'Whecler's  Mnhikuhfimta,  p.  277. 

*  The  Institutes  ol  Miuia,  London,  I82d,  bj  O.  C,  Qaughton,  chapter  ii.  §  17. 
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the  great  sacrifice  of  Sairanta  in  the  wide  regUm  of  Eni- 
ksbetra,  on  the  banks  of  the  Drishadwati,  esteemed  ho^  a 
account  of  its  virtues,"^  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  fiddof 
Kurukahetra  retained  its  eminence  as  holy  ground  till  Ae 
time  of  Huen  Thsang  in  648  A.D.,  who  mentioiiB  it  as  ttE 
designated  as  "  la  terre  du  Bonheur."  * 

We  have  no  present  means  of  deciding  how  lon^  the  Te£e 
Aryans  took  to  compass  the  distance  between  the  Ludu  and 
the  Saraswati — the  transit  must  neoeBsarilj  have  been  a  tkv 
one,  if  they  had  to  herd  cattle  and  occaaionally  to  grow  barier 
by  the  way.' 

But  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  to  aak  what  changes  ia 
their  ideas,  manners  and  customs  were  likely-  to  have  beea 
effected  from  their  first  contact  with  the  hoetile  aboriginal 
already  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  the  gradual  aasimilatiai 
and  submission  to  local  influences  brought  abont  dnriog  • 
delayed  progress  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

My  impression  is,  that  on  their  first  inTBsion  tiie  Aijini 
were  fur  more  powerful,  both  in  numbers  and  material  tant, 
than  they  were  when  they  found  themselTes  within  readi 
of  the  Jumna.  In  fighting  their  way  onwards  against  the 
Dasyus,  they  must  have  suffered  frequent  losses;  and  vem 
supplies  of  tribal  recruits,  from  their  old  homes,  were  haired 
by  the  inimical  Iranians,  who  after  them  seem  to  have  ooca- 
pied  the  main  routes  from  the  north. 

The  arid  plains  of  the  Funj&b  can  scarcely  haya  heeo 
favourable  for  the  support  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  if  th^ 
attempted  to  follow  the  "  iter,  per  vastas  solitndines,"  which 
Alexander's  troops  refused  to  face,  the  remnants  of  the  tribes 
must  have  reached  £urukshetra  in  a  damaged  plight  and  alto- 
gether unfit  to  cope  with  the  sturdy  nations,  who  looked  npoo 
that  ancestral  battle-ground  as  their  own  peculiar  aanctnanr.* 

•  Arch.  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  214 ;  and  Arch.  Report,  1879,  Tol.  xir.  p.  87. 

'  Stanisla-s  Julian,  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  212 ;  "  Tout  antonr  de  la  capitate^  il  T  a  n 
tsparo  d).-  deux  cent  Ii  que  les  habitants  du  paj«  ont  appel6  la  terrm  do  Bonhcvr." 

-'  Wilson,  R.  v.,  vol.  i.  pp.  xli  and  Irii ;  also  vol.  iii.  p.  xi ;  Kmnkmata 
(Iricntalia,  "Ancient  Indian \veight8,"  p.  15. 

*  Ueneral  Cnnnin{;hara  describes  the  Take  of  EamkBhetn  as  an  oblong  ilwet 
of  water,  3,046  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  1,900  feet  ia  bradtli.  The 
chakra,  or  circle  of   Kurukshetra,  also   called  Dkarmmktkitn,  or  '*dM  fcolj 
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But,  if  the  incoming  Aryans  were  ■weak  in  numbers,  they 
were  strong  in  traditions  of  the  higher  flights  of  nature  wor- 
ship, and  poBsibly  more  advanced  in  religious  ceremonials 
than  had  as  yet  been  developed  in  the  simple  worship  of 
the  local  Priests.  Their  Rishis,'  who,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, had  urged  their  kings  on  to  new  enterprises,  must 
soon  have  discovered  that  there  was  some  limit  to  the  course 
of  conquest.  Seemingly,  they  were  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  situation,  and  make  capital  out  of  their  legendary 
lore  of  quaint  old  hymns,  which,  as  Prof.  Goldstiicker  re- 
marked, furnished  but  a  email  stock-in-trade  from  which  to 
make  a  new  religion.^ 

But  if  these  leaders  of  rites  chanced  to  find  receptive 
disciples  and  were  prepared  to  make  concessions  to  home 
credulities,  there  were  before  them  ample  materials  out  of 
which  to  originate  Aryan  Brafamanism,  and  India  at  large 
has  since  paid  unwitting  homage  to  the  intellectual  training, 
which  created  so  satisfying  a  faith  as  that  so  long  and  con- 
sistently upheld  in  the  hands  of  their  successors. 


land."  now  "comprises  within  its  circuit  of  160  milec,  no  less  than  360  boly 
sites,  most  of  which  are  connected  witli  the  niunes  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mah£i- 
bh&rata.  Many  of  these  are  no  doubt  i^enulne  undent  places,  as  attested  by 
their  hijrh  mounds  and  brick  ruins.  But  the  greater  number  appear  lo  have 
btwn  tlio  iaTentions  of  modem  duys."  .  .  .  The  whole  refrion  is  diviihd  into 
soTcn  hiiiu  or  forests."  Gen.  Cunningham  then  proceeds  to  give  a  full  list  of 
the  tiralht  or  places  of  pilgrimage,  etc,  vol.  xiy.  Arch.  Beports,  l87S-7tt,  p.  97| 
and  vol.  ii.  pp.  213,  el  irg. 

'  I  may  cite  from  the  Vedas  a  typical  instance  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Rishis 
in  their  early  days  on  the  Indus  : 

"1.  I  repeat  witl>  a  {willing)  mind  the  nnreluctant  praises  of  BhAvia,  dwelling 
on  the  bunks  of  the  Siudhu  :  a  prince  of  iineqnalled  (wight),  desirous  of  renown, 
who  has  enabled  me  Ui  celebrate  a  thoiuand  sacritices. 

"2.  From  which  ffenerous  prince,  soliciting  (my  acceptance^,  I,  Kaksim'vat, 
^unhesitatingly  acceiited  100  nnhkat  [coin  or  weight  of  660  grains  Troy],    100 
'gorous  steoos,  ana  100  bulls.  .  .  . 

''  3.  Ten  chariots  drawn  by  bay  steeds,  and  carrying  my  irirea,  stood  near  mc, 
|iven  me  by  Swajtata;  and  1060  cows  followed.  .  .  . 

"  4.  Forty  bay  horses,  (hamesped)  to  tlie  cliariots,  led  the  proccs.fion  in  front  of 
JlOOO  (followers).  The  Pajrat,  the  kinsmen  of  EAKsafvAT,  mb  down  the  high- 
Ivpiritcd  steeds,  decomttid  with  golden  trappings.  .  . 

I  "  5.  I  hare  accepted  a  prior  grant,  (kiusmev),  for  too  :  3  and  8  harnessed 
Ichariots  and  cattle  of  incalculable  value:  may  the  Idndrod  Pajras,"  etc. — 
[WiliKjn.  R.V.  ii.  17. 

■J  Wi'stminster  Review,  1864,  p.  154,    Article  "  The    Inspired  "Writings  of 
[Einduism,"  reprinted  in  his  Literary  Beraains.  vol.  ii.  p.  60.     His  wonis ore,  "The 
Hindu  piiciithood,  however,  bos  managed  to  demonstrate  that  1028  hymns  mean 
in  reality  «  very  pouderoas  mass  of  divinely  revealed  works." 
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But  here,  again,  we  have  to  enquire,  how  much  of  thiiBV 
religion  was  created  by  the  contrasted  incomiDg'  and  inJSfi 
nous  races,  and  which  of  the  two  had   the  largest  ahanis 
developing  the  Brahmanical  religion  of  India.     PerhMftta 
more  striking  proof  of  the  superior  mental   calibre  of  tk 
latter  could  be  cited  than  the  fact,  adnaitted  on  all  sides,  dm 
the  Vedic   scriptures  were  not  coordinated    by   any  Aiyn 
Kishi,  but  were  first  "arranged,"  and  virtually  rescued fraa 
the  possible  oblivion   incident   to  their   state   of  nDTritta 
jBongs,  by  the  Veda-vydm  Krishna  (the  black),  Dwmpagim, 
'bom  on  an  island  in  the  Jumna,'  to  whom  was  confided  thi 
task  of  superintending  the  first  recension   of  the  actttcni 
b^inns.^    It  is  true  that  this  individual  is  represented  tolisTt 
received  inspiration  from  his  putative  father,  the  liuhi  Pui- 
sara;  bat  the  Kdnina,  "the  bastard,"  and  the  lovr  estate  of 
the  mother,  would  seem  to  show,  aU  the  more,  the  foroe  <if 
his  individual  genius,  and  equally  establish  the  intellectnJ 
advancement  already  achieved  by  the  mixed  races  who  thea 
dwelt  in  the  land. 

Section  B. — The  next  group  of  rivers  we  have  to  oonaider 
comprehend  the  leading  streams  that  watered  the  r^ioaof 
the  Punjab  proper. 

'  Max  MiillcT,  Ancient  Sonskrit  Literature,  1859,  p.  479  :  Colohroo'ke's  "Bmm 
fCowell's  Edit,),  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  20;  Asiatic  Keseajvbea,  (1805)  toI.  riii.  p.  90; 
uoldstiipker's  Lilemry  Renmins,  vol.  i.  p.  US;  Wilioo,  ••Tb*  Rc-Liirioa  of  ft* 
Hindus"  (Lnndon  t^Jit.,  1862),  vol.  ii.  p.  47  ;  VUliuti  ruifuiH  (iloll'*  Edit,), 
veil.  iii.  p.  33.  "  Muni  Kriah^a  Dwnipbynna  "  ■»  litre  opokcti  of  ■■  ••  tb«  2M 
f'l/cisa,"  the  tint  of  the  list  beings  Svaramblia  (limlima)  hinuTell.  Scv  also  WOav't 
Preface,  pp.  xvii,  xxxiii;  WheSw,  Mahu  Bhtrata  (lyjodun,  1867).  p.  59. 

'  Prof.  Wilson  in  his  preface  to  vol.  i.  Kig-VcdA,  p.  xx,  ohaema  in  ni^ari  t» 
this  Brmnger:  "  At  liuit,  however,  there  arrived  a  period  when  the  antiqait*  •! 
the  hjiDUf!,  the  obscurity  of  their  Btylo,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Inninu>£«,  ^'^  tW 
number  to  which  they  hiul  roulriplJKi,  with  the  oorrespondiog  dilBcultie«  of  iccal* 
lectin^  and  touching  them,  and  po.s.sibly  iilao  the  perception  that  some  Tnmmkb 
authority,  on  which  their  ^owiuj;  cluinM  to  superior  sanctity  was  wanting  i 
to  the  procTC88ire  itdvanrc^munt  of  the  literaturo  of  the  Brahnmus,  the  exn 
rescuing  uio  disporseel  and  obsolete  Siiktat  from  the  ri^k  of  oblirion,  np^  moiL^ 
them  into  some  cunaiiitent  and  permanent  slinpe.  The  accomplifihmmt  nf 
object  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  son  of  Parft^ara  Rif^hi,  Ku 
VAN  A,  thence  ^uniarued  Vyaba,  Iki  arranffer,  a  penon  of  rathtT  i|i)  .,o. 

log)'  and  exitit«nce,  who  ia  supposed  to  have  floorisht^  at  tlu  ;.,.i 
war  between  the  rival  families  of  £uru  and  Pbudu,  to  the  latter  nf  \ . 
attached.      The  account  that  is  really  }dvon  of  his  procctxlin^nt  eii,,v 
pedal  province  vua  that  of  raperintendcnoe,   poadbly  ondi^r  tht>  ptUrvtumv  o< 
lb]&.  Yi'OHiBHTRiUA.  after  his  triumph  oTer  the  Kunii,  and  that  tjUKj^i  ..^f>«f 
mod  nersouH,  already  familiar  with  the  hymns  of  the  ra^ootiw  '^— '-r  not 
ployed  to  prepare  each  several  Sanhild  or  collection." 
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Their  names  and  the  sites  of  their  debouchures  from  tlie 
Himalaya  are  now  well  ascertained.  But  the  erratic  changes 
of  their  beds  since  the  Ar3'an  period  are  often  diffictdt  to 
trace  or  account  for.  The  geological  formation  of  the  country, 
in  the  first  instance,  would  necessarily  have  lent  itself  to  con- 
stant breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  alluvial  streams. 

That  eminent  geologist,  the  late  Dr.  Falconer,  interested 
himself  keenly  in  these  questions,  and  his  mature  views,  prac- 
tical and  scientific,  were  embodied  in  his  posthumous  works, 
in  the  following  terms: — 

"  The  dark  shading  (in  the  accompanying  map)  represents 
the  plains  of  India,  forming  the  valley  systems  of  the 
Ganges  and  Indus  drainage,  which  were  formerly  narrow 
ocean  straits.  These  straits  were  the  recipients  of  the  silt 
und  alluvium  washed  out  of  the  Himalayas,  and  were  at 
length  elevated  above  tho  sea,  so  as  to  form  the  existing 
continent.  .  .  .  After  the  long  establishment  of  the  Sewalik 
fauna  (over  the  continent)  a  great  upheuvemont  took  place 
along  the  line  of  the  Himalayas,  elevating  a  narrow  belt  of 
the  plains  into  the  SevvS.Iik  Hills,  and  adding  many  thousand 
feet  to  the  height  of  the  Himalayas."  ^ 

Strabo  has  preserved  for  us  a  curious  record  of  one  of  the 
later  upheavements  of  the  soil  under  similar  conditions,  which 
must  have  taken  place  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
the  Great.     He  says : 

"  Aristobulus,  when  comparing  the  circumstances  in  wln'ch 
this  country  (India)  resembles,  and  those  in  which  it  differs 
from,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  .  .  .  incidentally  goes  on  to 
remark, — '  that  when  he  was  despatched  upon  some  business 
into  the  country,  he  saw  a  tract  of  land  deserted,  which  con- 
tained more  than  1000  cities,  with  their  dependent  villages; 
the  Indus,  having  left  its  proper  channel,  was  diverted  into 
another,  on  the  left  hand,  much  deeper,  and  precipitated 
itself  into  it  like  a  cataract,  so  that  it  no  longer  watered 
the  country  by  the  (usual)  inundation  on  the  right  hand, 
from  which  it  had  receded,  and  this  was   elevated   above 


'  Memoirs  of  Hugh  Fttlooner,  collected  by  Dr.  Chailen  Mnrchuon,  London, 
1808,  p.  6,  Tol.  i.  pUte  u.  See  abo  Elliot's  HistoriuM,  vol.  L  p.  4d,  note  3; 
«Dd  J.A.S.B.  Tol.  cluxriii.  p.  UO. 
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ihe  level,  not  only  of  the  new  chaanel   of  the  rinr,  W 
above  that  of  the  (new)  inundation.'  '*  * 

la  addition  to  the  earlier  native  traditions  collected  W 
Col.  Tod,^  more  modern  investigations  by  our  own  eofpatm 
fully  explain  the  local  effect  of  some  of  these  geabg^ 
changes.  The  following  observations  are  derived  bom  Ai 
pen  of  an  anonymous  contributor  to  the  Oa/ruUa  Bam, 
controverting  (elsewhere)  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Ik. 
Oldham,  whose  notice  on  the  Indian  Saraswati  fau  baa 
quoted  above  (p.  364) : — 

Article,  "  The  lost  river  of  the  Indian  desert  "— «  oonuaut 
by  Nearchus.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  "  the  lands  of  Nair  asi 
X^al,  the  Ramala  of  the  Arab  Geographors.  Thia  ina 
is  now  known  as  the  Banger,  or  hi^hiaad,  interraedisii 
between  the  desert  proper  and  the  existing'  river  vslleyi 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  local  traditions,  which  aaenbt 
the  desolation  of  this  once  flourishing  country  to  the  dnriif* 
up  of  the  stream  by  which  it  was  fertilised."  The  li^ynmrn 
called  the  Hakra  is  traced  along  the  eastern  limit  of  t)b( 
Banger.  It  is  a  broad,  rather  shallow  channel,  runntoe  is 
even  lines,  which  bifurcates  at  latitude  22'  27",  loogitodB 
72'  15".  One  limb  proceeds  westward,  the  other  is  contiiiiMi 
southward.  The  Ilakrd  bed  is  not  at  all  like  the  ertxled  ralkj 
of  a  great  erratic  river,  such  as  the  Satlaj.  .  .  .  The  Bfaiwil* 
pur  Irrigation  Survey  of  1869,  determined  its  lei^el  to  b 
30  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  Satlaj   .   .   .   and  there  is  M 

>  Strabo  xt.  i.  19  (Pnlconer,  iii.  84). 

*  "  Arnidnt  these  ruins  of  the  Johyss,  the  name  of  Sekandar  Saoimi  f  Atex>«lv 
the  Great)  has  fixed  i\»eU,  and  the  desert  i«taios  the  traditioa  thst  tbe  mi 
called  Rwtg-miihl,  '  the  painted  pailace,'  neur  Dandoosir  (26  tnilca  v<at  rf 
libutnnir),  wax  the  capital  of  d  prince  of  this  re^on  pumishea  hj  a  riritatiai  li 
the  Muceduuiuu  conqueror.  History  atfonLi  no  erideuce  of  JLli>xan<]ar'«  IMMMI 
of  the  Garuh,  though  the  scene  of  mii  severest  conflict  ttm  in  that  aouk  ofS 
I'unjdb  not  remote  from  the  lands  of  the  Johyiw.  .  .  .  Tfa«  saase  ludiltiM 
a&sert  that  theiie  regions  were  not  alwa}-B  cither  arid  or  desolai«,  and  th«  IntH 
chronicle  alluded  to  in  tbe  note  (by  on  old  inhabitant  of  Dandotmrt  T^'n^-a^tJi  |^ 
Btanza  ckewbore  ^ren,  which  dated  itd  dcteriorution  from  the  dtrv  i:  -41* 

Hakra  (^Satikra)  river,  which  oame  from  the  I'unilb,  nnd  flowiii^  xte 

heart  of  this  coiintn*,  emptied  itself  into  the  Indus  belirecn  Rorr  iit^Lher  mi 
Ootcb."— Col.  Tuds  lUjasthin,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

"  According  to  tradition,  this  stream  toot  a  westerly  direction,  by  Phooln. 
where  it  is  yet  to  be  truuod,  uud  fell  into  the  Indos  below  Ootch.     The  cainte 

roeording  its'  absorption  by  tbe  sands  of  2fair  has  alneadf  boea  gireo." «WL 

p.  2U. 
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appearance  in    this  localitj'  of    the   characteristic    alluvial 
deposit  of  the  Punj4b  rivers.**' 

We  need  not  pursue  in  detail  the  varying  courses  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  but  we  have  an  unexpected  contribu- 
tion towards  the  fixation  of  the  ancient  nidus  of  the  Vedic 
Aryans  in  their  reproduction  of  the  term  "  Sapta  Sindhu," 
a  name  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  shown  primarily  be- 
longed to  the  seven  head-streams  of  the  Oxus.  Ilia  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  were  first  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Mefiew,  and  are  reproduced  below  in  his  own  words : — 

"The   (Pur4nic)  fable  described  the  rivers  flowing  from 
M^ru  as  seven,  three  to  the  east,  three   to  the  west,  and 
one  to  the  south  ;  and  this  version  also  had  its  parallel  in  the 
popular  geography  of  Pamir,  for  the   region   of  the  Upper 
Oxus  was  known  to  the  Iranian  division  of  the  Aryan  race 
kova.  the  earliest  times — as  late  at  any  rate  as  the  eleventh 
century   of  Christ — by    the   name    of  the  country   of  'the 
Seven  Rivers.'     The  e^'idence  on   this  point  is  direct   and 
incontestable.    In  the  first  chapter  of  the  '  Vendidad,'  which, 
as  is  well  known,  contains  a  geographical  summary  of  the 
primitive  settlements  of  the  Iranian  race,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing pissage : — '  The  fifteenth  place,  the  fifteenth  excellent 
country,   which    I,   who    am   Ormazd,  have  created,  is   the 
country  of  the  Ilapta  Hindu,  or  the  "  Seven  Rivers,"  from 
the  eastern  river  to  the  western  river; '  and  that  this  country 
of  the  Seven  Rivers  refers  to  the  head-streams  of  the  Oxus 
rather    than    to    the   head-streams   of    the    Indus,   as   has 
been  hitherto  supposed,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  general 
order   and  distribution   of  the  geographical  list,  but  by  the 
direct  evidence  of  a  very  competent  authority,  the  famous 
Abu  Rihau  El-Biruni,  who  says  that  even  in  his  day  (about 
A.D.  10'20)  the  same  old  title  survived  among  the  Zoroastrian 
population  of  the  province.     '  In  the  same  way,'  he  observes, 
'  that   at   this   place   (below  Mult4n)    they   call   the  united 
streams  (of  the  Indus)  "the  Five  Rivers"  {modem  Pety'-db),* 

»  Cdeutt.'j  Review,  185",  vol.  L\.  p.  323. 

'  The  foilowinjf  is  the  substance  of  the  Persian  text : — 

"  Is  the  same  way  as  at  this  place  (the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Indaa — ^the 
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80  the  several  streams  which  flow  from  tho  northora  A 
of  the  same  mountains  are  called^  when  thej  unite  nu 
Terraid  and  form  the  river  of  Balkh,  "the  Seven  RItbiv' 
The  Magians  (i.e.  Zoroastrians),  indeed,  of  Sughd  makra 
distinction  between  these  several  rivers,  but  call  the  oaitrf 
waters  Sab4  Sind'  (i.e.  the  seven  Sinds  or  rivers).'  "' 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  point  in  tho   rej>etition8  of  iIk- 
sncred  sevens  that  the  Vedic  Aryans  insisted  upon  reriv::; 
the  traditional  number  in  the  inappropriate  iaetance  of  ti* 
regions  of  the  "Five-rivers"  in  India.      There  were  ti' 
streams  only  in  the  locality  embraced  in   the  new  terw' 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlaj  they  could  always  co 
the  number  by  adding  smaller  affluents  or  lower   branchetW 
combined  streams,  which  latter  were  confessedly  called  by  n*« 
names ;   but  it  is  singular  that  they  could  never,  even  Is 
their  own  comprehensions,  satisfactorily  make-up  the  aamrd 
seven,   without  the  aid  of  the  comparatively    insignifictfit 
Saraswati.'     It  is  true  that  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  tlwr 
recognized  the  Suhin  (No.  10)  as  one  of  the  seven  riren, 
the  difficulty  in  completing  the  full  tale  woald  be  lesaeord. 
But,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  Saraswatf  never  eovU 
have  been  the  "  mighty  river  **  they  were  pleased  to  call  ii,' 
or  in  any  way  entitled  to  rank  in  importance  with  the  Indai 
or  the  more  proximate  "  100  channelled  Sutlaj." 

Siiid Sdffar)  they  call  the  collected  rivers  Paty'-nnd,  'fire  rivBrs.'  so  th«  m»w 
flowing  from  the  niirtlipm  side  of  thew  same  mntiiitain^  when  theT  unite  turn 
Turmuz  and  form  the  river  of  Balkh  an  rulled  '  tlip  upvrn  riTers, '  tinil  Uw  fil^ 
worabipptTK  (tnajiit)  of  Soghd  make  no  distinction,  but  cut!  thvm  all  tha  '  i>i» 
rivers.' 

**  The  river  Sarsut  (Snrsuti)  falls  into  the  8«a  to  the  rugt  of  Sonmkt.  .  .  • 
There  is  n  river  which  lies  hotwecn  the  Siinut  nnd  the  Giin^es.  It  coma  ittm 
thfi  city  of  Turmuz  [Thanesww  ?]  and  the  enstern  bills  ;  it  hat  n  "tonth-wwlBlf 
course,  tillit  fails  into  the  sea  near  Dahrdc'h,  obout  sixty   ^  ragtm 

Somn&t." — The  Jftm'j-ut-TawariVh  of   Uiwhid-ud-dm".  •  'irtait 

The  date  of  the  latter  is  about  a.d.  1020,  that  of  iiir  iniiiicr  i>JO  juxt 
Ellint's  Historinns,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

'  AlbirOn!  wrote  in  Arabic,  though  his  copyist  Baahid-ud-dln  wrote  in  Penus. 
Klliot's  Hietorinns,  vol.  i. 

'  EuKlnnd  and  Russia  in  the  East,  by  Sir  H,  C.  Rawlingon,  MmraT,  187S. 

*  "Wilson,  K.V.  vol.  i.  p.  88,  and  unu  e,  luid  vol.  ii.  p,  ::  ..  'serim  gtnA 
riven,"  etc.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  606,  Sanii:wat(  is  i^poken  nf  lUi  ^  an  ustH*,'* 
and  in  vol.  iv.  p  100,  she  is  addretaed  as  the  Tth  (stroain)  •\ni„,:.n:.    ' 

*  Wilson,   k.V.  vol.  i.  p.   10.     In  vol.  iv.  p.  191,  *'t<i  her  who  f»  tlip  moa 
miirhty  of  rivers,  who  ii  both  in  heaven  and  earth,".   .  .  the  unte  adds,  "at  a, 
goadBM  or  a«  a  river." 
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Sedmi  C — The  concluding  group  of  rivers — in  the  reverse 
order  of  Aryan  transit — mentioned  in  the  texts  of  the  Vedas, 
comiiriae  a  reference  to  the  Gomul  and  the  Kurrum,  repre^ 
seating  in  each  case  the  vuUey  drainage  of  their  several 
passes  doicmcai'ds  into  Hindustan.  The  other  streams 
enumerated  in  the  list  bring  ua  into  contact  with  the  head- 
waters of  the  K6.bul  valley,  and  singularly  enough  follow, 
in  other  terms,  name  for  name,  those  given  in  the  versions  of 
the  Greek  chroniclers  of  Alexander's  expedition. 

The  former  may  demand  a  passing  notice  in  regard  to  their 
facilities  of  transit  and  existing  capabilities  of  commercial 
traffic.  The  latter  have,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  adverted 
to  in  the  details  of  Table  I.,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  exact  criticism  of  local  identifications, 
which  do  not  so  immediately  concern  the  present  enquiry. 

The  Gomal  or  Gulniri  pass  may  be  traced  on  the  map  from 
Ghazni,  south-westward,  to  Dehrii  Ismail  Kh4n  on  the 
Indus  ;  for  about  three-quarters  of  this  distance  it  runs 
through  tho  channel  of  the  Gomal  river,  "  by  broken  and 


rugged  roads  or  rather  water-courses. 


through  the  wild 


and  mountainous  country  of  the  Muzaris." '  It  is  "  a  pass 
of  great  importance,  being  the  middle  route  from  Hindustia 
to  Afghdnistan,  as  the  Khyber  is  the  northern,  and  the  Bolan 
the  southern.  Immense  caravans,  consisting  principally  of 
Lohaiii  Afghans,  every  spring  traverse  it  westward  from  the 
Indus  and  the  adjacent  countries." 

The  Emperor  Babar,  during  one  of  his  frequent  local  ex- 
peditions, seems  to  have  felt  himself  rather  entangled  in  it; 
but  he  adds,  "  As  none  of  us  had  ever  been  this  road,  we 
were  perfectly  ignorant  of  its  length  or  shortness.  It  had 
been  adopted  on  mere  idle  surmise."  ^ 

In  1834  Dr.  M.  Honigberger  went  up  this  pass  to  Ghazni,' 
and  outlined  a  map  of  his  route,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 

'  Bnmes,  Tmde  of  the  Derajftt,  p.  98.  Thesp  nnd  other  details  on  the  subject 
have  been  carefullv  collMtttd  mid  suramarized  in  the  too  little-known  "  Oazettwr 
of  th«  Co(uitrie«  .\dJ3ceat  to  Indin,"  compiled  under  the  direction  of  th«  late 
Edwatxl  Thornton,  of  the  India  Office,  Allon  &  Co.  (1844). 

•  Memoirs  of  Bihar,  Erskine,  London,  Lonrrrnans,  1820,  p.  162. 

'  Journal  of  a  Itoute  from  Dera  Gh^i  Khin,  through  the  Vexiri  country  to 
E&hul,  Jonm,  As.  See.  Bengal,  1834,  tuI,  iii.  p.  ITS,  with  a  Map,  Platti  xiv. 
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whicli  18  the  summary  way  iq  which   he  refers  to  the  m 
comiiiunicatiou  to  the  westward  with  Kandahar. 

The  celebrated  Kurrum  (*^  Kuram)  pass,  coDc«nzii^ 
which  we  have  later  military  experience,  runs  nearly  im 
west  from  about  Banu  to  Ghazni.  The  river,  from  wiick 
it  takes  its  name,  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Soliaii 
mountains,  and  after  a  course  115  miles  S.K.,  falls  into  tfar 
Indus  in  Lat.  32"  37',  Long.  71°  25'. 

Its  real  importance  as  a  highway  to  India  dates  from  (h/ 
elevation  of  Ghazni  into  the  main  stronghold  of  the  djmirfj 
whose  title  was  derived  from  their  new  capital.  Its  strategic 
value,  as  a  direct  line  of  entry  into  India,  then  becuae 
manifest;  and  the  great  Mahmiid,  during  the  course  of  liis 
sixteen  expeditions  against  the  Infidels,^  constantly'  allada 
to  it  as  "  by  way  of  Kermdn,"  *  a  rather  misleading  exprenioe, 
which  caused  our  early  translators,  theoreticullj',  to  take  hit 
armies  a  good  deal  out  of  their  road,  or  through  the  vamznd 
the  Persian  province  of  that  name. 

So  vital  and  important  was  the  clear  passage  of  this 
found  to  be,  in  later  days,  that  the  most  trusted  lieat 
of  each  succeeding  Sult4n  was  appointed  to  the  commanii  of 
its  central  or  dominating  fort.* 

An  exemplification  of  the  measure  of  power,  thus  delegated, 
was  unexpectedly  discovered  by  Kutb-ud-din  Ibek,  when  be 
felt  himself  strong  enough  to  proceed  by  this  pass  from  Iiidi» 
to  the  temporary  conquest  of  Ghazni,  but  found  his  return 
barred,  after  40  days'  occupancy  of  the  historical  capital,*  by 
other  interests,  and  had  to  beat  a  retreat  to  his  own  eaalMi 
dominions  by  way  of  the  alternate  Sang-i-Surdk/i.^ 

The  Vedio  Aryans,  who  recorded  the  names  of  these  viren 

•  Elliot's  nistorianB,  vol.  ii.  p.  434.  '  Brigg»'t  Foriabu. 

>  Path&n  Kings  of  Delhi,  Lundoo,  1871.  pp.  26,  nuto  1,  36,  etc.;  Elliott 
Historiam,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  Lumsdvu's  Map  plaow  th«  Fort  of  Karrumin  70~  iO'- 
33°  49'. 

*  Ibid.  n.  33  ;  TabakW-i-Nisiri,  in  Elliot,  toI.  ii.  p.  301. 

'  Bnbnr  8  Memoin,  p.  161  :  "  On  the  next  moniinc'  we  mnrched  fonrtnt,  wi 
halted  nt  no  great  distance,  among  the  Tiilogea  of  tho  Desht  (Dam&n).  f)ar  mU 
march  was  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Oomal.  Prom  Draht  there  arc  twn  road*  iktf 
lead  to  the  West.  One  of  thj-m  is  the  road  ot Hnfij-mrahh,  which  rcac-ha  Fafanl 
bj  way  of  Biirek.  The  otbvr  U  olon^  the  baukB  of  tliC'  Gomnl,  wUich  cradaetl 
also  to  Femnl,  but  without  paasing  Uilrck.  The  rood  along  the  Uomixl  is  ( 
ally  prelerred." 
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such  prominent  terms,  clearly  used  the  corresponding 
iaaaes  in  a  practical  sense,  and  perhaps  even  dwelt,  from 
time  to  time,  during^  some  of  their  tribal  migrations,  araid 
the  surrounding  valleys. 

This  item  of  inductive  evidence,  indeed,  has  a  very  in- 
Btructive  bearing  on  the  determination  of  the  relative  routes 
by  which  the  Vedic  Aryans  entered  India. 

No  doubt  many  sections  of  the  tribes  found  their  way 
gradually  into  India  through  the  passes  to  the  westward  of 
Peshawar,  and  afterwards  clung  to  the  Sub- Himalayas,  even 
to  a  temporary  hold  upon  Jarau  (No.  11  >  Table  I.) ;  but  the 
larger  and  more  powerful  divisions  seem  to  have  followed  the 
comparatively  open  roads,  eo  that  they  impinged  upon  two 
separate  lines,  the  northern  or  Kurrum,  tending  more  directly 
towards  Pind  Dadun  Kh^n  and  Vazirdbad ;  and  the  southern 
or  Gomal  route,  leading  due  east  in  the  direction  of  Livhore. 
Hence,  we  find  their  hymns  speaking  of  the  Marutvridhd,  or 
the  river  below  the  confluence  of  the  Cheu4b  and  the  Behat 
{Nos.  7  and  8  of  Table  I.),  as  well  as  describing  in  some  detail 
the  united  streams  of  the  Sutlaj  and  Beas  (Nos.  4  and  9). 

It  was  in  this  latter  locality  that  the  celebrated  Rishi 
Visw4nntra,  a  Kahatriya  by  birth,  a  Bharata,^  and  the 
Purohit^  of  King  Sudas,  addressed  "  the  Vipdi  and  Sufudri," 
near  whose  banks  that  monarch  resided. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Viswamitra  introduces  us  to 
a  theological  controversy  of  much  moment,  in  the  investigu- 

'  Wilson,  Rig-Veda,  vol.  iii-  p.  50,  verse  1,  "  BuBhing  from  the  flanks  of  the 
mountaiiia,  eager  (to  reaeh  tho  sea)  like  two  mants  with  loosenwl  rein*  contending 
(with  eaih  othur  in  Bpetd),  like  two  fair  niiitliir  cows  (hust<;nilig)  to  caress  (their 
calves),  the  Vipdf  and  $uttuiri  flow  rapidly  with  (united)  waters,"  and  note  'J, 
p.  61,  vene  6,  "Rivers  charged  witli  water,  tvst  a  moment  trom  jour  course  nt 
my  request,  irho  go  to  gather  the  Soma  (plant) :  I,  the  »oo  of  Kufika,  deoiroiis 
of  prot«ction,  address  with  earnest  prayer  especially  the  river  Ixjfore  me."  Verse 
11,  "  Since  rivers  (you  have  allowed  me  to  cross),  so  may  the  Bfiaratat  (tliat 
war-loving  tribe)  pass  over."  Sole  2,  "The  Bharutas  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
race  as  Vi|w&niitm."  Moir,  vol.  i.  p.  340,  A'iswfimitm  mvs,  "  When  ihv. 
liharatas,  that  war-loving  tribe  .  .  .  have  crossed  thee."  Hot*  131,  "The  men 
of  the  family  of  Bharata,  my  people." — Styaija. 

'  Max  Jifiillor,  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  1859,  p.  485,  clearly  defined  the 
professioo  and  status  of  the  Vwlic  I'uro/tUa  or  prirttt,  in  special  relerence  to  this 
King  Sud&s,  and  he  adds,  incidentally,  p.  81,  "But  while  Visw&niitrn  contented 
himwU  with  maintaining  the  rights  of  his  tribe  or  family,  and  became  reconciled 
u  Boon  as  he  was  allowed  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  p'riustly  power,"  oto. 
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tion  of  the  serial  authenticity  of  the  Vedic  hymiu^  vUdt 
arose  out  of  the  fact  of  his  having  been  aTOwedlr  ban  i 
KsHATTRiTA,  aud  having  eventoally,  by  some  mwanii  or  odia, 
attained  the  status  of  a  Brahman.* 

In  my  previous  references  to  the  Bisbi  V^dta  I  hare  laa 
led  to  suggest  that  the  Yedic  Aryans  did  not  take  so  proBh 
nent  a  part  in  shaping  the  germs  of  the  Indo-AiyBn  rdiigioD 
as  has  hitherto  heen  supposed. 

In  the  present  instance,  Yisw^mitra's  ultimate  eleratioit  n 
the  sentimental  higher  grade,  seems  to  have  been  the  man 
defined  from  the  prominent  position  be  assumed  in  tk 
rivalry  hetween  the  representatives  of  tbe  severally  local  ani 
exotic  divisions  of  what  was  eventually  to  become  an  laae- 
knowledgedly  combined  creed. 

In  this  case  he  appears  not  only  as  a  sooceBsfal  warrior,  u 
became  a  true  Bharata,  but  he  clearly  at  some  time  held  the 
sacerdotal  office  of  Purohit  to  R4ja  Sudis,  a  priestly  fanetiaB 
which,  in  those  early  times,  implied  the  keepership  of  the  king'i 
conscience,  and  incidentally  a  mission  not  ha  remoTed  from  tlie 
conventional  duties  of  a  Brahman,  as  developed  in  later  dan. 

The  most  ancient  of  all  the  home  religions  of  India,  of 
which  we  have  practical  survivorship,  seems  to  be  represented 


■  Mr.  Muir  has  collected,  in  his  Sanskrit  Texta,  erecy  poMible  imiew—  to 
this  great  xchLsm.  Although  I  quote  in  full  his  aummaij  of  the  Ltls  tc(m- 
Ktnietiong  of  the  old  Kton-,  I  prefer,  like  him  (i.  318),  to  tske  m  tntfacBlir  «ah 
tliiit  version  which  has  heen  accented  in  the  texts  of  the  Vedas.  '*  TIw  fbarti 
clinpter  contains  a  series  of  lef^ndary  illustrations  derired  from  the  Sfcmfcn^ 
till-  Mah&bhiirata,  and  the  I'or&nas,  of  the  struj^le  which  appean  to 'km 
(M'currcd  in  the  early  ages  of  Indian  history  hetireen  the  BrfiAnuuM  and  ^ 
Ki-liattriyas,  after  the  former  had  begun  to  constitute  an  exdiuiTe  aamiilsul 
clu.>s,  but  iK'fure  their  rights  hod  become  accnrately  defined  by  long  pieeuiptiaa. 
nnd  when  the  members  of  the  ruling  caste  wiere  still  iadispoaed  to  admit  tkir 
])nrt<rnsions.  I  netid  not  here  state  in  detail  tbe  contents  of  the  fint  fire  seetioBti 
which  record  Tarious  legends  descriptive  of  the  ruin  vhich  is  aaid  to  hare  orcr- 
titki-n  diifcrent  princes  by  whom  the  Br&hmans  were  slighted  and  their  date 
ri-ritttid.  The  sixth  and  foUomng  sections  contain,  first  such  referencce  to  tte 
two  renowned  rivals,  Vasishtha  and  Vifwamitra,  as  are  foond  in  tiie  hymns  of  tk 
Ri^-Vcdn,  and  which  represent  them  both  as  Vedic  rishis ;  ieeondly,  eoeh  DOliees 
oi'  them  as  occur  in  the  Rr&hmanas,  and  show  that  VifW&mitra,  aa  weU  aa  Taask^a, 
liiul  rifRriiitcd  as  a  prieot ;  and,  thirdly,  a  series  of  legends  from  the  Rimtjifs 
ami  Mnhfibhlirata  which  describe  the  repeated  stm^Ies  for  snpeiiaity  in  vmck 
thi'V  were  engaged,  and  attempt,  by  a  variety  of  ficrions,  inToIvinr  minedav 
elenieiits,  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  Yif w&mitn  became  a  Brftunan,  aid  ts 
aci'ount  for  the  fact  which  was  so  distinctly  certified  by  tnditiao,  bit  whlA 
:ip|K-ar(^l  so  unaccountable  in  later  ages,  that  that  Csmooa  personam,  alfliaqgb 
nutoriously  a  Kshnttriya  by  birth,  had  nevertheless  ezeiciaed  moezdotai  fa  ''  ■  " 
— Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  voL  i.  p.  xi. 
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in  the  very  simplicity  of  the  devotions  of  Jainism,  where 
each  man  could  say  his  own  horiK^y  prayer,  leave  hia  own 
oflftiring,  however  small  a  flower,  on  the  altar  of  hia  faith, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  priestly  director,^  And  yet 
these  simple  aborigines  carae  in  process  of  time  to  recognize 
the  formality  without  the  functions  of  a  "  Brahman."  * 

In  addition  to  this,  Viswamitra's  intellectual  training  and 
imaginative  powers  must  have  been  of  a  high  order,  to  have 
enabled  hira  to  compose  so  many  Vedic  hymns  in  the  various 
metres^  and  archaic  language  of  the  earlier  chants.  His 
Indian  tendencies  are  elsewhere  shown,  alike  in  hia  knowledge 
of  home  geography,  his  local  associations,  etc.,  but  more 
markedly  in  the  contrast  implied  in  the  list  of  the  auxiliaries 
of  hia  advermiry,  who,  as  Prof.  Wilson,  at  an  early  stage  of 
our  investigations,  remarked,  were  "  all  foreigners."  * 

Ilia  great  rival  VasLshtha  was  also  the  author  of  very 
many  hymns,  and,  according  to  Prof.  Goldstiickcr,  held  pre- 
eminence over  other  Rishis,  in  his  acquaintance  with  "sacred 
and  sacrificial  knowledge."^  Something  of  this  leaning, 
indeed,  appears  occasionally  in  the  very  tenor  of  his  hymns 
noticed  below,"  which  in  themselves  suggest  a  comparison 
with  the  simple  form  of  "Accept  this  morning  sacrifice,  this 
libation,  combined  with  fresh  barley,  with  parched  grain  and 
curds,  and  with  cakes,  and  sanctified  by  holy  prayer,"  ^ 
which  is  the  formula  presented  in  one  of  Viswamitra's  hymns. 

>  WHion's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  319  ;  quoted  in  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  IX.  p.  167. 

*  J.R.A.S.  Vol.IX.  s.s.  p.  157,  note  1,  and  p.  178.  There  is  a  valuable  note 
by  Mr.  Muir,  in  Vol.  II.  n.s.  p.  260,  on  the  (leriTUtion  of  the  term  brahman. 

'  Therti  are  no  less  than  four  metres  in  one  hymn.  See  Wilson' a  Silkta  xv. 
(liii.),  T<.il.  iii.  p.  83. 

*  Kig-ViHla  iii.  xiL  "  It  i«  very  remarkable  that  the  forces  Bununoned  t«  take 
the  purt  of  the  Urahniau  are  all  foruiguerH,  ^aiiaa,  Tavaniu,  Pahnavas,  and 
Mlii-U(lihu»,  or  uneouviTted  tribe*,  a«  Brdriras,  Faundros,  Kinilas." — Mah'i- 
bh&rata,  Adi  Parro.  *  Gold«tiicker,  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

*  H.V.  Tii.  33.  "  1)  The  white-robed  (priest*^,  with  bair-knots  on  the  right, 
stimulatinjr  to  devotion,  hare  filled  me  with  delight.  Rising  from  the  sacrilicinl 
graM,  I  oall  to  the  men,  'Let  not  the  Vasiiihthas  (stand  too)  fur  off'  .  .  . 
h)  India  heard  Vasishtha  when  he  utt«^red  praise,  and  opened  up  a  wide  space 
lor  the  Tritsua.  6)  Like  stares  for  driving  cattle,  the  contemptibl*  Bharata* 
were  Itipped  all  .round." 

R.V.  vii.  83.  "The  ten  kings,  who  were  no  Bafriftccis,  nnite<l,  did  not 
vanuiilsh  Sudlis,  0  Indra  and  Voi-una.  The  praises  of  the  men  who  ofHciut«-d 
at  tlie  sacrilico  were  cffectuiil ;  the  gods  wore  preaent  ut  their  iuvocatiuns  .  .  . 
The  whit(i-robed  Tptfius,  with  huir-knoti,  rerereatially  prariDK  a<h>red  you  with 
a  hymn."— Muir,  toL  i.  p.  324.  ''  Wilson's  ii.V.  iii.  82. 
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The  "Wat  the  Aryans  Extersd  Ikdia. 


The  world's  limits,  as  known  to  the  Vedic  Aryans,  havelwa 
epitomized  above  from  their  own  sacred  texts.  It  will  W 
seen  that  they  claimed  no  earlier  state  of  existence  than  ihri 
bounded  to  the  north  by  a  corner  by  tlie  Hindu  Kush  on  om 
part,  and  the  proximate  west  bank  o£  the  Indus  on  the  otbcr. 

They  have  no  tales  to  tell  of  residence  in  other  landi 
Their  hjauns  commence,  locallj',  within  the  above  boundaries, 
uiid  so  to  say  interne  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Indiat 
Saraswati,  in  which  already  holy  place  so  many  of  lb«t 
assumed  revelations  were  made  manifest,  and  where,  clearlj, 
some  of  their  chants  were  for  the  first  time  reduced  into 
writing. 

The  indirect  confession  of  a  new  pied  d  ierre,  from  which  to 
operate,  near  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  to  a  certain  extent  di»- 
poses  of  the  notion  that  the  Vedic  Aryans  componed  their 
extant  songs  in  any  ancient  home  on  or  near  the  Oxui. 
They  no  doubt  retained  to  the  last  much  of  their  priraittre 
speech  and  many  of  the  conventional  phrases  and  invocations 
of  the  olden  days  of  a  pure  nature  worship. 

In  accepting  the  three  points  of  entry  as  above  formulated. 
the  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  we  can  follow  backwa 
in  any  way  the  earlier  movements  of  these  intruding  rac 

As  I  have  said  before,  T  am  disposed  to  limit  the  extent 
their  penetration  throiigh  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  £ush,  and 
proportionately  to  enlarge  the  number  and  power  of  those 
tribes  who  adopted  the  outlets  of  the  southern  gorges.  And 
here  I  have  to  appeal  to  physical  probabilities  in  regard 
the  possibilities  of  ingress  of  large  bodies  of  men,  horses  i 
cuttle  through  these  alternative  openings. 

The  Emperor  B&bar,  who  had  great  personal  knowledge  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  more  elevated  passes,  de* 
scribes  their  obstocles  in  the  following  terms,  while  with 
almost  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  disposes  of  all  difBoulties  in 
what  he  calls  "the  straight  road."' 

'  The  LJ  -^i'  \i\j  did  not  so  much  imply  Eumuii  strughtneH,  or  j 
directaea,  u  the  a^enoe  uf  obstacles. 
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"On  the  road  between  Hindustan  and  Kbora84n,  there 
are  two  great  marts ;  the  one  Kdbul,  the  other  Kanda- 
har. Caravans,  from  Ferghdna,  Turkestin,  Samarkand, 
Balkh,  Bokhara,  Hiss&r  and  Badakhsh&n,  all  resort  to 
Kabul ;  while  those  from  Khoras^n  repair  to  Kaudahdr. 
This  country  Hea  between  Hindustan  and  Khorasan.  It 
i8  an  excellent  and  profitable  market  for  commodities " 
(p.  137). 

"The  country  of  K4bul  is  very  strong,  and  of  difficult  access 
....  Between  Balkh,  Kundez,  and  Badakhsh4n  on  the  one 
side,  and  Kabul  on  the  other,  is  interposed  the  mountain  of 
Hiiidia-Kusb,  the  passes  over  which  are  seven  in  number. 
Three  of  these  are  by  Penjhir  {Khaw4k,  Tiil  and  Bazdra). 
Another  route  is  that  of  Perwan.  Between  Perwiu  and  the 
high  mountain  there  are  seven  minor  passes  wliich  they  call 
the  hqfl-bachah  .  .  .  There  are  besides  three  roada  in  Ghur- 
baud  .  .  .  Another  route  is  that  of  Kipchak,  which  leads  by 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Siirkhab  and  Anderab.  This  is  a 
good  pass.  Another  route  is  by  the  pass  of  Shibertu  .... 
In  winter,  all  the  roads  are  shut  up  for  four  or  five  months, 
except  this  alone  ...  In  the  season  of  spring,  when  the 
waters  are  in  flood,  it  is  as  difficult  to  pass  these  roads  as  in 
winter.  .  .  .  The  road  from  Khoraa&n  leads  by  way  of 
Kandahar.  It  is  a  straight  level  road,  and  does  not  go 
through  any  hill-passes  "  (p.  140). 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  distribution  of  ancient 
boundaries — which  may  be  supposed  to  have  followed  certain 
laws  of  capabilities  of  access,  rather  than  absolute  geographi- 
cal proximity — that  the  city  of  Kapissa  itself  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Satrapy  of  Arachosia  according  to 
the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Darius,  where  it  is  mentioned 
in  no  casual  terms,  but  in  connection  with  the  recovery  of 
the  province  by  the  Imperial  AchsBmeniana  from  a  local 
rebel. 

An  incidental  notice  in  the  same  official  document  brings 
119  also  into  contact  with  the  country  of  Gandh&ra,  to  which 
indirect  reference  is  made  in   the    Yedas,   in  the  passage. 
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"I  am  all  hairv,  like  a  ewe  of  the  GrandhJris "  (ST.L 
126,  l).i 

I  extract  tbe  tenor  of  the  geographical  potiiua  of  it 
Persian  Cuneiform  text  from  the  xeriaed  tmabsiaa  il 
M.  Jules  Oppert.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  original  Tcnioa  of  it 
Behistun  inscription,'  as  well  as  that  of  Jklx.  5oRi%'  daini 
from  the  Scythian  counterpart  of  the  same  maaifesfa^  m  a 
be  found  in  earlier  numbers  of  our  JonrnaL  3C  Oppot'f 
rendering  of  the  more  immediately  important  paaaagvita 
follows : — 

"  Le  roi  Darius  d^lare :  Ge  YahyazdAtea;  qni 
Smerdis,  avait  envoy^  une  arm^  en  Arachoaie.  Un 
Yivdna,  men  eerriteur,  un  Perse,  i  lit  Batn^pe  en  Anehnae, 
contre  celui-l&  il  arait  dirig^  son  arm^  Hb  dkneot  ia 
homme  leur  chef;  celui-U  leur  parlait  ainai:  'Marches,  batto 
ce  Yiv&na,  et  cette  arm^e  qui  ob^it  au  roi  Darina.'  Fn 
cette  armee  que  YahyazdAtes  avait  earayie  oontre  YitAm 
marcha  pour  engager  un  combat  II  y  a  nne  fortanne 
nomm^e  E&pisk^nis:  c'est  Ik  qu'ils  lirr&rent  la  bataille.  .  .  . 

"  Pour  une  autre  fois  les  insurg^s  se  mirent  en  zxMite  poar 
engager  un  combat  avec  Yiy&na.  IL  y  a  on  paya  nomin^ 
Gandutava :  *  c'est  \k  qu'ils  livrerent  la  bataille."  Pan- 
graph  11  goes  on  to  mention  "  un  fort  en  Axaehoot^ 
nomm4  Ars&da.  II  le  prit  par  force ;  ensuite  VivAna  mardia 
contre  son  s^jour,  le  prit  1^  lui  et  les  autrea  hommes  qni 
etaient  ses  principaux  complices."  * 

The  next  boundary-line,  in  the  apparent  cxmrae  of  tiw 
downward  movement  of  the  Aryans,  seems  to  bring  iia  into 
proximity  with  the  river  Helmand. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  Yedic  Aryans  reached  its  baaki 
before  their  brethren  of  the  Irdnian  branch,  this  may  well 
have  constituted  a  frequent  battle-gpround  for  the  opposing 
factions.     This  region — as  it  was  designated  by  the  latter  the 

t  Muir,  vol.  ii.  p.  342 ;  Wilson,  B.V.  u.  19,  "  I  am  covered  whh  dowB  like  t 
ewe  of  the  Oandhdrini."    Ttoi.  Wilson  obaerred  that  the  nwtra  of  fhb  tmm  dU 

not  acc'oni  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  hymn. 
»  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  X.  0.8.  (1847),  p.  235. 

*  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  XV.  0.8.  (1860),  p.  142. 

*  Sir  II.  Kawlinmn's  yersion  has  Gadytia ;  Mr.  Xotib'b  Omdjrlii. 

*  Journal  Asiatique  (1861),  vol.  xriii.  pp.  72,  74,  etc. 
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'  splendid  "  Ilelmand,  and  described  in  the  Vcndidad,  as  the 
tenth  place  "  (seinblable)  au  Bchislit,  que  je  produais,  moi,  qui 
suis  Ormazd,  fut  Herekheeli,  qui  ^toit  pur,"' — must  have 
seemed  preeminenlly  a  "  promised  land  "  to  those,  who  still 
held  in  memory  the  tea  mouths  of  winter  and  two  of  summer 
in  Airyana  VAejo.* 

And  rival  nationalities  may  well  have  contended  step  by 
step  for  this  attractive  section  of  the  earth's  surface,  till  the 
Deva-worshipping  Aryans  were  driven  up  the  mountains  to 
the  head-waters  of  the  Kabul  valley,  or  pressed  downwards 
through  the  more  open  pusses  to  the  Indus. 

Ferrier  and  other  European  travellers  speak  in  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  vegetation  on  the  belt  of  the  Helmand  below 
Girishk.  And  if  we  add  that  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  in  early  times  the  Lake  of  Zarah  was  filled  with 
sweet  water,'  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  must  have 
presented  a  very  different  appearance  to  its  present  arid  and 
desolate  condition. 

The  following  extract  from  M.  Ferrier'a  travels  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  present  fertility  of  the  soil,  when  within 
reach  of  water,  and  furnish  a  suggestive  indication  of 
ancient  prosperity  in  the  extensive  ruins  still  to  be  traced 
in  situ. 

*'  Seistan  is  a  flat  country,  with  here  and  there  some  low 
hills.  One-third  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  composed  of 
moving  sands,  and  the  two  other  thirds  of  a  compact  sand, 
mixed  with  a  little  clay,  but  very  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 
and  covered  with  woods  of  the  tamarisk,  mt/hes,  taq,  and 
reeds ;  in  the  midst  of  which  there  is  abundant  pasture. 
These  woods  are  more  especially  met  with  in  the  central  part 
of  the  province,  through  which  the  Helmuad  and  its  atEuents 
flow.     The  detritus  and  slimy  soil  which  is  deposited  on  the 

'  Anquetil,  Zend  Avcsta,  i.  (2)  p.  268. 

'  HauK,  "  Sacred  Language  ot  the  Parseeg,"  Bombaj,  1802,  p.  201. 

*  Ouseley,  Oriectal  Geography,  London,  1800,  p.  206.  Ouswiey's  translation 
we  now  know  was  based  upon  the  Persian  version  of  the  Arabic  text  of  Iftakhri, 
circl.  A.D.  900.  The  passage  rcad.s,  "  Its  waters  are  sweet  and  wholesome,  and 
aSord  abundance  of  Hsh.  All  abuut  this  lake  are  situated  villa^  and  small 
towm,  excepting  on  that  side  next  the  desert,  where  there  are  not  any  habitations 
or  building^." 
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land  after  the  annual  inundations  fertilize  it  in  a  remsrfaUi 
manner,  and  this  probably  haa  been  the  case  from  time  nu^ 
morial ;  at  any  rate,  the  number  of  ruins  on  the  banks  kkhII 
lead  one  to  suppose  so.  The  banks  of  the  Helmund  in 
cultivated  to  the  extent  of  li  miles  on  either  side,  fpn 
Girishk  as  far  as  Mula-Khan  ;  but  from  thence  to  the  Toiv 
of  Alemdar  they  consist  principally  of  grass  Iand»  and  in 
more  wooded  than  cultivated  "  (p.  247). 

"The  Helmund  of  the  Afghans,  the  ^Etymander  ot  :k 
ancients,  is  a  &ne  river,  the  only  one  to  which  those  vodi 
can  be  applied  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus  .  .  .  ll 
tea  or  twelve  parasangs  above  Girishk  it  begins  to  flow  ma 
a  sandy  and  gravelly  bed  and  through  a  flat  ooaotij 
within  a  channel  less  confined :  it  is  then  turned  to  acocnotf, 
and  irrigates  by  artificial  means  the  meadows  and  anUt 
land  in  its  vicinity,  until,  nearly  exhausted  by  the  soil,  it 
reaches  at  its  extreme  h'mit  on  the  south,  the  Lake  of 
Seistan.  ,  .  The  Helmund  is  also  at  several  points  prev^ated 
from  overflowing  by  embankments  of  very  ancient  con- 
struction, which,  for  want  of  necessary  repairs,  have  fallen 
into  decay.  The  vegetation  on  its  banks  is  as  luxuriant  at 
in  tho  tropics.  .  .  .  The  water  of  the  Helmund  is  cold,  oko; 
fresh  and  sweet,  and  though  a  considerable  portion  is  tamai 
oif  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  there  is  at  all  times  sufficient 
for  navigating  it  from  Girishk  to  its  mouth  "  (p.  428). 

I  have  previously  alluded  to  a  possible  prototype  or  an  earlier 
Aryan  Saraiswati  than  that  the  Vedic  Rishis  elevated  into 
such  sanctity  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sewalik  hills — it 
seems  as  if  they  had  retained,  in  their  new  home,  a  remini^ 
cence  of  a  similar  combination  of  river  and  lake  in  other 
lands. 

It  would  perhaps  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  the  coinci- 
dence  of  names  altogether  authorizes  us  to  assmne  for  them 
an  earlier  abiding  place  near  a  "sacred  pool"  on  the  lovrer 
Helmand,  but  there  is  some  curious  evidence  coatributing 
towards  such  an  inference. 

It  will  bo  seen,  from  tho  subjoined  quotation,  that  this 
question  greatly  exercised  Bumouf's  mind  in  the  coarse 
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his  Zcnrl  studies ;  and  if  he  did  not  venture  to  claim  a 
priority  for  the  site  of  the  lake  Zarah,  he  was  fully  convinced 
of  the  identity  of  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  two 
designations  of  Unraqaiti  and  Savaatcatl — a  conclusion  which 
has  since  been  amply  confirmed  by  more  mature  comparative 
philolopy."^ 

"  Mais  ce  qu'il  est  important  de  remarquer,  c'est  la  conre- 
nance  de  ce  nom  [Haraqaiti]  donnS  a  uno  ville,  et  par 
suite  k  une  contree  au  milieu  de  laquelle  lea  aneiens 
connaissaient  un  lac  qui  6tait  la  source  d'un  fleuve.^ 
Le  mot  Sarasvati  (feminin  de  Saras-rat),  et  avec  rortho- 
graphe  zende  Haraqaili,  signifie  en  eflFet  '  qui  a  un  lac,* 
ou  dans  une  acceptation  plug  gen^rale,  '  qui  a  de  I'eau,'  et  si 
cette  denomination  s'appliquo  k  une  riviere,  on  ne  pcut  nier 
qu'cUo  no  desigue  aussi  fort  heureusemcnt  un  district  ou  une 
ville  traversee  par  un  fleuve,  ou  voisine  d'un  lac  !  D'aillours, 
la  riviere  qui  arrosait  TArachosie  se  noramait  egalement  chez 
les  aneiens  Arachotus ;  de  sorte  qu'en  r^tablissant  I'ortho- 
graphe  primitive  de  ce  nom  de  lieu,  on  pourrait  dire  que 
I'Arachosie  ^tait  traversee  par  la  Sarasvati  {Haraqaiti). 
Qu'uu  fleuve  ait  donne  son  nom  k  la  contrde  qu'il  fertilisait, 
c'est  un  fait  vulgaire,  et  dont  les  textes  zenda  nous  four- 
nissent  d'autres  examples.  Dans  un  pays  comme  la  Perse 
meridionale,  I'existence  d'lme  riviere  est  un  phenomene 
capital,  qui  devient  le  trait  caracteristique  de  la  geographie 
de  la  contree ;  et  il  suffit  d'un  exameu  superficiel  des  textea 
zends  pour  se  convaincre  de  I'importance  que  le  l^gislateur 
des  Ariens  attachait  aux  rivieres  et  aux  lacs,  dont  les  noms 
se  representent  -k  tout  moment  dans  les  prieres  du  Ya9ua  et 
dans  les  leschts.  Maintenant,  si  je  rapproche  les  deux  mots 
Sarasvati  et  Haraqaiti,  et  si  je  les  ramene  a  une  origine 
commune,  je  ne  pretends  pas  pour  cela  que  le  nom  de  la 

'  "  HarauvcUii  (^Apaxturia)  est  le  Sanscrit  *H^«5(flT    '  riche   en    lacs ' ;    en 

Zend,  1a  conti^  s'appelle  Haraqaili$.     Le  Fehleri  ^l^jJJ,Ut  aramaMd  doime 

le  tn^tno  rndioal,  gnnlcment  on  a  ^lun^  le  ratBTe  vat  contr«  son  Equivalent 
mat.'" — Darius,  Inscription  Persane  de  Biaoatoun  (de  I'on  610  B.C.),  par  Jules 
Uppt-rt,  TaWet  i.  iicc.  6,  Journal  Asiatique,  1851,  p.  283. 
'■'  I'tolemy  vi.  c.  20  ;  Amm.  MarcuU.  xiiii.  c.  6. 
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Sarasvati  ait  ^te  transporte  de  ITnde  d:ins  la  Perse,  miik'*] 
Perse  daus  I'lnde,  pour  designer,  dans  I'un  ou  I'aatre  (ki 
pays,  un  fleuve   ou  une  proTince.      Les    denominatiou  k  1 
Sirrascati  et  de  JTaraqaiH  me  paraissent  aussi  nationsleA,  pm J 
qu'elles  sont  aussi  naturelles,  dans  un  pays  que  dans  VtSM 
J'en  tire  sexdement  la  consequence  que  la  langue  eeaielj 
regne  anciennemeat  dans  cette  partie  de  la  Perse."- 
Notes. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  iaheront  t«ndencvcli 
Aryan  mind  to  River-worship.    Without  attempting  to  1 
upon  the  parallel  tales  of  the  Scaiininder,  and  other 
River-gods,'  it  is  here,  so  to  say  on  their  own  ground,  tbi 
we  must  ask  what  the  Ir&nians  thought  of  the  Ooddessof  tk 
Waters.     "  Ardvi  Sura  Anahita  "  was  something  of  a  San*' 
wati  herself,  "  who  rolls  under  bridges,  who  gives  sulabriu, 
who  defeats  the  devils  (the  thirty-three  Devas  of  the  Vedwl 
who  professes  the  Ahura  religion,"*  and   who,   in  anotktr 
place,  is  emphasized  as  "  the  great  goddess  of  the  waters, . . . 
the  heavenly  spring  from  which  all  waters  on  the  earth  flo« 
down,"  and  elsewhere  as  one  of  "the  good  waters  made  Vr 
Mazda,  the  holy  water-spring  Ardvi  Anahita."'    And  furthtf 
on,*  "Ahura  Mazda"  himself  is  made  to  say  to  *'8pitaaii 
Zarathustra,"  "  Offer  up  a  sacrifice,  0  Spitania  Zarathnatn, 
unto  this  spring  of  mine,  Ardvi  Siira  An4hita,  the  wide- 
expanding  and  health-giving." 

My  concluding  extract  scarcely  touches  the  progress  of 
the  Aryans,  but  it  concerns  u  site  proximate  to  their  pee- 
Bumed  nidus,  and  is  important,  as  exhibiting^  the  state  of 
advanced  civilization  existing  in  Kfadriam  at  a  fixed  and 
very  remote  date. 

As  the  period  of  the  Vedic  hymns  was  and  is  still  onde* 
termined,  the  discovery  of  an  epochal  system  of  reckoning, 

'  I'nif.  E.  Curtiiu,  and  Prof.  P.  Gardner  in  Roy.  SoC.  Lit.  ;  B.  BliMoa, 
Tacitus,  etc.,  p.  214. 

'  Haug,  pp.  178,  233. 

'  Zend  Avcstft.  by  J.  Dormcsteter  (1882),  vol.  ii.  52,  8,  16,  181,  n«r«.  te 
tlie  Fiirvnrdin  Vast,  the  prnyer  runs,  "1  mxiotaiii  Ardvi  SSOru  .\n(thita,  tk»  wltW^ 
expanding,  and  heftlth-giviil),'-,  irhn  hates  the  Ilaevas,  the  large  river'.  .  .  Utal 
runs  powerfully  from  the  bught  Hukairya  dowa  to  the  sea  Vouni-kaali*.*' 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  I. 
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long  the  ancient  Aryan  races,  pointing  to  so  early  an  age 

circa  B.C.  1303,  was  at  oiice  felt  to  be  a  revelation  of  the 
highest  interest. 

Sir  n.  Rawlinson,  who  was  the  first  to  detect  the  original 
passage  in  Albiruni  which  supplied  this  information/  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  might  be  associated  with  the 
Astronomical  epoch  referred  to  in  the  Jyolisha — or  calendar 
of  feasts — as  the  initial  date  of  the  Vedus  themselves.  But 
more  severe  criticism  has  thrown  so  much  doubt  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  data  upon  which  the  Indian  calculation 
was  baaed,  that  any  such  identification  has  had  to  be  frankly 
and  definitively  abandoned,* 

I  quote  the  following  passage — bearing  upon  one  of  the 
old  locations  of  the  Aryan  tribes — from  Professor  Sachau's 
tranalttlioa  of  Albiriini's  Ath4r-ul-Bakya,  or  Chronology  of 
Ancient  Nations : ' — • 

"Khorasmian  antiquities.— -In  a  similar  manner  the 
people  of  Khwdrizm  proceeded.  For  they  dated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  colonization  of  their  country,  Anno  980 
before  Alexander.  Afterwards  they  adopted  as  the  epoch  of  an 
era  the  event  of  the  coming  of  Siy/iWTish  bin  Kaika'iis  down 
to  Khwarizm,  and  the  rule  of  Kuikhusru,  and  his  descendants 
over  the  country,  dating  from  the  time  when  he  immigrated 
and  extended  his  sway  over  the  empire  of  the  Turks.  This 
happened  92  years  after  the  colonization  of  the  country. 
At  a  later  time  they  imitated  the  example  of  the  Persians  in 
dating  by  the  years  of  the  reign  of  each  king  of  the  line 
of  Kaikhusru,  who  ruled  over  the  country,  and  who  was 
called  by  the  title  of  Shdhiya.    This  went  on  dowTi  to  the 

'  Quart«>rly  Review,  October,  1866.  RepublLsht'd  in  his  "  Ccutrul  Asia," 
Murrav,  1875,  p.  1i&,  quottd  in  my  pnper  on  Recent  Peklvi  Deciplicrments  in 
the  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  V.  N.8.  (1871).  n.  4-J.'). 

'  ''  And  when  we  come  to  add  that  the  Jjotiaha  hag  no  defloBble  place  in  the 
SansVrit  litemture,  or  rclatiim  to  the  Vedic  Lfremouiul,  that  we  can  only  pro- 
Bouncc  it  later  than  the  lirCdimauos  and  older  thuu  the  Siddhftntas,  we  shall  see 
that  tins  fHiQous  datum,  wiiicli  has  seomi'd  to  pnimisu  so  much,  ha«  caused  so 
mui  h  liihdur  nnd  diwussion,  and  is  ev«n  yet  clung-  to  by  sorae  ^cliiilara  as  the 
Bhevt-anchnr  of  ancient  Hindu  ehronolo^,  i«  nothing  but  a  delUHive  phantom."  — 
Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  On  the  Lunar  Zodiac,  Cambridge,  U.S.,  187J,  p.  384. 
Prof.  Whitney  refers  also  to  hi*  prtvions  article  in  this  Joomal  (1866),  Vol.  I. 
SC.8.  p.  316,  and  to  his  Note  in  C'lilebrooke'g  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 

^  Publiiibed  by  Measn.  Allen  for  the  Orieotal  Tranisktiou  Fund,  1879,  p.  40. 
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reign  of  i^frigh,  one  of  the  kings  of  that  family.  Jfirid 
built  his  castle  behind  Alfir,  an.  Alexandri  616.  Not 
people  began  to  date  from  him  and  his  children  {ue.hyif. 
years  of  his  reign  and  that  of  his  descendants). 

"  This  Alfir  was  a  fortress  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  c 
Khwdrizm,  built  of  clay  and  tiles,  consisting  of  three  forts,  ont 
built  within  the  other,  and  all  three  being  of  equal  height;  m 
rising  above  the  whole  of  it  were  the  royal  palaces,  Ten 
much  like  Ghumdan  in  Yaman,  at  the  time  "when  it  was  tk 
residence  of  the  Tubba's.     For  this  Qhumd&n  was  a  castle 
in  San'a,  opposite  the  Great  Mosque,  founded  upon  a  rock, 
of  which  people  say  that  it  was  built  by   Sem   ben  K«li 
after  the  Deluge.^  .    .   .  This  Alfir  was   to    be    seen  from 
the  distance  of   ten  miles  and  more.     It  was  broken  and 
shattered  by  the  Oxus,  and  was  swept  away  piece  by  piece 
every  year  till  the  last  remains  of  it  had  disappeared  an. 
Alcxandri  1305." 

As  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  pointed  out,  on  his  first  examination 
of  these  recovered  Arabic  documents,  a  large  field  still 
remains  open  to  students  of  Aryan  philology,  and  those  who 
would  follow  the  primitive  civilization  of  some  of  the 
possible  patriarchs  of  our  race — in  Albiruni's  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  original  "Festivals  in  the  months  of  the 
Soghdians."  Now  that  the  Arabic  version  has  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  European  inquirers  in  M.  Sachau's  English 
translation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  enlarged  range  of  these  enquiries. 

'  Tliis  nftrenic  to  the  Tiihba's  is  curious  in  reference  to  the  later  traditiivi  oi 
the  Hiinyaritie  inscription  on  the  gate  of  Samarkand,  to  the  effect,  '*  ?an'4  is 
(li>tiiiit  from  Samarkaud  1000  farsangs." — Oiweley's  Oriental  Geognphv.  pp. 
254,  293.  r  J     rr 
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Art.  XVI. — Suggestions  on  the  Voice-Format  ion  of  the  Semitic 
Verl),  A  Comparatite  and  Critical  Study.  By  Q.  Bertin, 
M.R.A.S. 

Every  race  has  in  the  course  of  ttmo  endeavoured,  as  the 
want  of  new  expressions  made  themselves  felt,  to  enlarge  its 
vocabulary  according'  to  its  turn  of  mind,  or  what  is  called 
its  genius,  either  hy  mere  agglutiuatioa  or  by  affixes,  etc. 
The  Greeks,  for  example,  have  multiplied  the  number  of  their 
Terbs  in  combining  them  with  prepositions:  the  Semites  seem 
to  have  followed  a  similar,  though  not  identical  process,  which, 
however,  has  till  now  resisted  all  analysis.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, in  this  paper  to  examine  those  formatives  which,  with 
the  verba!  atems,  have  given  birth  to  the  voices.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  word  "voice"  is  not  used  here  as  in  the 
Aryan  Grummars,  but  is  used  to  designate  the  various  modi- 
fications suffered  by  the  stem  and  altering  its  meaning. 

These  modifications  are  brought  about  in  two  ways;  namely, 
by  affixes  (prefixes  or  infixes),  which  are  very  extensively 
used,  and  by  reduplication  of  part  of  the  stem.  The  affixes 
are  reduced  often  to  a  single  letter,  the  vowels  not  being 
clearly  expressed  in  most  of  the  written  Semitic  tongues;  and 
their  modifying  letters  have  been  called  "servile,"'  because 
they  serve  to  form  new  voices  and  are  not  part  of  the  root. 
The  process  of  reduplication,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
artificially  limited  to  one  part  only  of  the  stem.  None  of  the 
Semitic  tongues  possesses  the  formative  system  fully  and 
completely  developed,  but  in  each,  traces  of  all  or  nearly 
all  tho  voices  are  found.  There  is  also  in  some  dialects  a 
series  of  passive  voices  formed  by  changing  the  inner  vocali- 
sation of  the  active. 


'  See  note  on  next  page. 
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that. 


Priiaary  Fcrm. 

SecondATj  Foim. 

TcittirT 

Kal. 

A"vrir:n 

qnb'ilu 

qiiabufu 

9r<«i«:i 

H-r.r.*- 

fjahal 

,. 

9* 

Ararn'i  rm 

q'-hal 

V/yr»<»/ 

»■ 

-Arabi.- 

qahal.a  '\) 

'iqttbala  (8) 

•• 

Etlj:oj.ian 

qabttla 

<?;a^^ 

•  r 

AHIAL. 

A--yr!an 

»• 

i» 

tT 

n<!>r<;w 

h  i'jbil 

•1> 

Aramitan 

'aqhtl 

'e^M^^!; 

f 

Anibii: 

'aq'jala  'i) 

»• 

»• 

Kthiopian 

'aqbala 

tl 

»> 

XlI'HAI.. 

X'-S-TMH 

naqbulu 

itagbvlu 

ft/«it096«/« 

H.f.r<w 

niqbal 

If 

ft 

Antniiian 

>* 

•» 

Araliii- 

'iiiqabiila  (7) 

>» 

w 

Ethiopian 

'anqabala 

fi 

»» 

Shaphel. 

As^jTiiin 

$uqbulu 

lulaqbulu 

9Utana^bmlm 

Hchrew 

»» 

»» 

9  t 

Arainaran 

taqbel 

•tttnqbtl 

Arabic 

»» 

'hiagbala  (10) 

f  T 

Ethiopian 

»» 

'iMtojiafa 

tl 

Pael. 

Assyrian 

qubbulu 

qitabbulu 

*t 

II<;hri;W 

qibbel 

hitqabbel 

Arariiaan 

qabhel 

'etqabbel 

Arabic 

qabbala  (2) 

taqabbala  (o) 

w 

Ethiopian 

qabbala 

tajaft^fo 

»t 

I'OEL. 

A-i^wian 

»» 

»i 

99 

Hebrew 

qiibel 

^iV^dM 

tf 

AraTMM'an 

J* 

I* 

Aral)i(! 

qa'hila  (3) 

iaqa'bala  (6) 

99 

Ethiopian 

qabbala 

ta^a'ja^ 

>» 

Keharks. — Assyrian. — As  this  dialect  does  not  possess  an  Aorist-Past  proper. 
I  (rive  here  as  nuxft;!  the  infinitives.  In  the  seconaary  and  tertiary  Toices  oi  tfc* 
Xijihal,  the  characteristic  n  disappears  in  the  infinitive  and  is  assinailatrd  to  thr  t 
in  the  otlicr  tenses.  There  are  few  eAamplcs  of  a  niphal  with  the  second  radinl 
doutiled  naqabbulu,  which  recalls  to  mind  the  rabbinical  niphael.  There  are  alto 
traces  of  few  otiier  forms. 

Hebrew. — In  tliis  dialect  are  foimd  traces  of  a  tiphel  and  shaphel,  and  «]»  » 
niipbel,  tliis  last  Ixjinjr,  however,  verj-  doubtful.  'The  verbs  having  a  vowel  ai 
middlu  radical  form  rcf;ularly  a  palel.  A  passive  by  vocalisation  is  found  for  iem 
voictn  :  /liqbil  psiss.  hoqbal,  qibbel  pass,  qubbal,  hitqabbel  pass.  hotqnbM,  qikl 
pitss.  qiibal. 

Araiiucan.-  Syriao  and  Chaldw  hare  traces  of  many  other  voices  fonned  bv 
iiisertini;  «  or  tr,  //.  m,  and  r,  by  j)r(;fixin<r  m,  V,  and  ^  and  by  doubling  as  a  paleC 
palpul,  tills  last  voice  is  much  more  usc^  than  in  Hebrew.     In  eveiy  cmse  tfaeat 
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Prefixes. 

The  prefixes,  or  servile  letters  placed  before  tlie  stem,  are 
a  (or  rather  the  aspirate  A  or  '),  n,  t  and  s ;  thej'  form  the 
voices  or  derivatives  named  by  the  grammarians  ajihal, 
niphal,  tiphel  and  shaphel.  The  first  three  of  these  prefixes 
recall  to  mind,  and  are  identical  with,  the  prefixes  used  to 
form  the  persons  of  the  Aoriet-preaent;  on  the  other  hand, 
Prof.  Lee,  among  others,  has  already  in  liia  grammar ' 
assimikited  the  nominal  formative  letters  Mrith  those  forming 
the  voices  of  the  verb.  In  a  previous  paper  *  I  endeavoured 
to  show  that  these  noTniiml  prefixes  were  tlie  same  which  are 
found  as  personal  prefixes  in  the  Aorist-present,  and  I  there- 
fore think  that  all  three  may  be  traced  back  to  the  same 
origin,  that  is,  to  auxiliary  verbs  meaning  'to  bo,'  'to  stand,' 
'to  exist'  and  the  like.  But  this  fact  will  be  thrown  in 
a  clearer  light  by  a  careful  examination  of  each  preformative. 

Prrfix'a. — This  prefix  is  really  a  simple  and  slight  aspirate, 
/*  or  ',  it  often  appears  even  under  the  form  of  y  or  i  and  also 
M,  the  aspirate  being  ao  entirely  absorbed  by  the  vowel.' 

There  is  in  the  Semitic  tongues  a  verb  formed  by  a  single 

Toices  haro  as  passive  a  secondary  or  Nvoice,  though  there  ate  also  few  traoei  of 
u  passire  by  voc^uatiun. 

Arabic. — There  are,  besides  the  fallowing  voices,  'igbaiitay  (15),  'iqbunlala  (141, 
'iqbiiKbala  (12i,  'iqhatcala  (13),  ^igiulla  (9),  'ii/in'lfa  (11),  whit-n  are  rarely  used. 
The  numbers  given  between  bnckots  are  those  of  the  order  adopted  by  the  Arab 
grnnminrians.  All  the  Arabic  voices  form  regularly  a  passive  by  change  of 
vuciilixuiioii. 

Ethiupian. — By  analogy,  the  following  voices  have  been  developed  : — 
'aqabiala  (aphel  of  pael),  'aglaqabbala  (piiol  of  uitapnel), 
'aga'baJa  (aphel  of  pikil),  'aitaga^bala  (pdel  of  istaphel), 
wliich  arc  little  used;  tnere  are  tinces  of  few  other  voices,  and  of  a  pasgive  formed 
by  vocalisation. 

'  I^ee'b  Ilcbrew  Grammar,  J  157,  et  teq.  (third  edition,  1841). 

»  Journal  of  the  K.A.S,  Vol.  XIV,  p,  lO-i. 

'It  may  hi-  said  that  all  iuitial  vowels  are  fliwars  aocompaniixl  by  an  aspirate  ; 
when  two  Vowels  mept,  if  thoy  do  not  coalesce,  the  sneaker  miL«t  separutB  them 
with  an  n.'<pirat«.  Thi«  seems  evident  in  English,  where  the  huilus  is  admitted 
in  poetry.  The  fact  that  in  the  Anglo-.Saxon  alliterated  poetr)'  wunls  beginuinjj 
by  a  vowel  rhyme  together,  their  vowels  bt-ing  generally  not  the  same,  shows  that 
what  rhvnjus  is  not  the  vowels,  but  the  umcritten  atpirate,  so  in  this  Verse  of  the 
BeowiU/ : 

wnriht  irtnde,  6'C  ISaet  mde  becw6m 
the  alliterated  words  begin  by  an  aspirate  'uuriht,  'tefndo  and  *fnie.     In  the 
tongues  where  the  aspirates  are  nearly  altogether  lost,  all  the  words  of  a  sentence 
are  united  together  oa  forming  one  word  as  in  French,  or  the  vowels  when 
meeting  are  fused  together  and  lorm  complicated  diphthongs  as  in  Italian. 

VOL.    XT. — [nBW   8BKIB8.]  26 
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aspirate,  which  has  been  triliterised  in  various  waj's,  keepia; 
always  its  primitive  meaning  of  'to  be,*  *to  exist.'  In  Hebrew 
we  liave  hai/ah  'to  be,'  'to  exist,'  hairah  'to  breathe,' '  to  exist'; 
these  two  verbs  were  primitively  the  same,  the  Ghaldee 
actually  uses  hatcah  or  hawa'  for  hayah^  the  other  form  'flir/i 
supplies  a  derived  meaning  '  to  become,'  then  '  to  go  forward 
in  mind,'  hence  *  to  desire  *  and  '  to  love  ' ;  it  may  be  noticed 
besides  that  this  last  word  is  of  a  restricted  use  in  HebreT. 
and  could  often  be  translated  by  '  to  be,'  as  in  Prov.  xsi.  I'J. 
"With  a  similar  meaning,  'airai/  is  more  used  in  Arabic, 
where  was  developed  also  another  '  to  become,*  then  '  to 
jjass,'  hence  '  to  die.'  ^ 

It  is  from  this  primitive  verb  '  to  be '  that  is  derived  the 
lornuitive  of  the  Aphel,  or,  rather,  this  formative  is  indeed 
tliis  very  verb  in  an  abbreviated  form.  The  original  and 
primitive  meaning  of  the  prefix  is  often  clearly  retained  in 
nouns,  as  in  the  Hebrew  'ezrah  '  home-born,'  i.e.  *  one  who  (> 
native';  'azkariih  'a  memorial';  hanaftah  *  what  is  the 
rest.'  -  This  formative  is  used  to  form  verbs  even  with 
substantives,  as  in  Hebrew  hri/mijn  '  to  be  right-handed,'  and 
also  '  to  be  going  to  the  right-hand  side ' ;  hiimi'i/l  '  to  be 
left-handed  '  or  '  to  turn  to  the  left.' » 

The  voice  so  formed  with  the  verbal  stems  is  found  ia 
all  the  Son)itic  tongues,  except  Assyrian,  where  there  ari-, 
however,  traces  of  it.*  On  account  of  its  origin,  the  Aphal 
has  a  very  wide  meaning.  It  either  takes  the  same  meanin;; 
of  the  Kal,  or  emphasizes  it,  as  fie'edim  '  to  appear  red,'  from 
'ii'/ii//i  '  to  be  red,'  as  a  natural  development  has  grown  a 
causative  meaning  and  the  same  word  even  appears  with  two 
meanings,  as  hilbi/n,  '  to  make  white  '  and  '  to  appear  white.' 

The  prefixing  of  the  light  aspirate  changes  so  little  the 

'  In  hi-  L'ramniar  IVuf.  Leo,  at'u>r  coiinei'tinir  the  two  pnwthetic  lotttT*.  Aleph 
ni-.d  IK,  sriin-i  to  iiitVr  that  all  thtse  verbs  h-ivr  the  same  oriuin.  It  i«  natunl 
III  -ii|i|niM>  that,  as  in  nthi-r  diMS,  the  ditftTent  forms  were  distributtU  aaJ 
li'iali/til  til  I'xpn-s  varii'Hs  ami  dillfroiit  meanings. 

-  Tin  wonl*  lofMn-il  l>y  pntixinir  JikI,  as  i/zh>ir  'oil'  from  za^ar  '!«■>  shm>-,' 
art'  vi  ry  ti  w,  and  niiu'lit  be  cvvn  consideriil  as  third  persons  of  verbs  tbrd 
snip-tanfivilv  like  the  Freneh  nviriin^  t'liutit-it. 

*  Similarly  tlu-  Fnnili  have  derived  tri^m  p-iiieh''  a  verb  gnurhir. 

*  In  A-syrian  th'fc  are  verbs  fomitri  by  a  prt'li.\  placed  before  adJKtiTe»,  at 
a-t'l'j  truui  ta'ju  '  ::i>ixl.' 
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jmmitive  meaning  that  it  has  been  largely  used  to  tri- 
literiaed  biliteral  roots,  and  it  explains  why  we  find  side  by 
side  such  verbal  forms  as  sum  and  'amm,  '  to  place,  to  lay.' 

It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  the  primitive  verb  hayah  Gt 
hawah  represented  in  compounds  by  the  simple  aspirat*,  is 
more  a  verb  denoting  the  state  than  a  verb  "  to  be  "  in  our 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  The  real  verb  "  to  be,"  which 
nearly  always  carried  with  it  the  passive  tneaoing,  we  find  in 
our  next  prefix,  n. 

Prefix  n. — This  prefix,  formative  of  the  niphal  so  exten- 
sively used  in  all  the  Semitic  dialects,  has  also  been  largely 
employed  in  the  nominal  formation,  and  the  words  so  formed 
always  retain  clearly  their  derivation,  as  the  Heb.  ndsab  ' 
'  inhabited,'  the  Chaldee  nisha'  '  hardness.'  * 

Though  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  niphal  formative 
has  been  in  all  cases  clearly  retained,  the  primitive  verb  has 
disappeared.  I  think,  however,  that  we  have  this  primitive 
substantive  verb  in  nun  in  Hebrew  ;  this  verb  has  remained 
till  now  unexplained,  but  in  the  few  places  where  it  appears 
the  context  shows  clearly  its  meaning  of  a  verb  'to  be.' 
I  think,  therefore,  that  we  have  in  the  niphal  prefix  a 
shortfiied  form  of  this  verb  ;  a  derived  weakened  but  tri- 
literised  form  is  found  in  nuwah,  with  the  developed  meaning 
'  to  sit,  to  rest,  to  inhabit.'' 

As  we  might  have  naturally  expected,  the  principal  mean- 
ing of  the  niphal  is  peissive :  nipqad  *  to  be  visited ' ;  it  has, 
however,  in  some  verbs  a  more  developed  meaning,  as  the 
Latin  deponent  verbs,  often  reflective:  ninpal  'to  judge  for 
oneself,'  i.e.  'to  plead,'  ndhns  'to  consult,'  from  yahaf  'to 
advise.' 


'  The  long'  o  is  lepramled  by  6  when  the  Cholem  is  placed  over  a  quiMceat 
vowel, 

^  It  must  be  renienibered  that  according  to  the  tbcorv  of  tlie  Semitio 
gruinmariuas  all  uouiis  ore  derived  from  vttrb.i,  nnii  when  verbs  ilu  nut  exixt  theae 
arc  invented.  Several  modern  scbolars  havu  protested  ogaiost  suoh  an  nuseientiflo 
priiceKs.  See  Lee's  Grammar,  p.  83 ;  >'oiniual  Origin  of  tbe  Semitic  Verbs,  by 
Prof.  C.  £L.  Toy,  TrauaactiouB  of  tbe  American  Piulologiual  Associatiou,  1877, 
p.  18. 

>  With  Uu8  root  is  connected  nuA  'to  rest,  to  ait  down.'  As  we  shall  «ee  further 
on,  in  many  tongues  the  two  ideas  of  '  to  be '  and  '  to  stand,'  tatt  and  »tarc,  are 
confounded  in  aoma  oiHt,  and  in  others  derived  from  the  same  root. 
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The  modifications  suffered  in  Assyrian  by  the  prefix  of  tie 
Kiphal  are  worth  special  attention.     In  the  strong  verbs— 
that  is,   the  verba  having  three  consonantal    radicals — tbe 
prefix   retains  its  form  na,  in   the    infinitive   narkum,  ani 
imperative   iiarkis  (kal  rakdsu  *  to  bind  *),   the    permanfflve 
is   not  found;    in   the  aorist  past   and    present  the  vowel 
disappears,    and   the   u   is   always   assimilated    to   the  first 
radical   of  the  verbal  stem :    Ist   pers.    arraA-is,    2nd  pers. 
tarraJcis,  3rd  pers.  irrakis,  etc.     Similarly  in  the  secondary 
voice  of  the  Niphal,  the  n  being  brought  near  the  inserted 
f,  is  assimilated  in  the  aorists :  1st  pers.  attarkU,  2nd  pers. 
Mtarku,  etc.     The  infinitive  of  this  ittapbal,   however,  ap- 
pears under  the  form  itaqbulu. 

In  the  verbs  weak  from  the  first  radical,  as  amaru  'to 
see,'  (ilahi  'to  go,'  episu  'to  do,'  abalu  (for  tcahdhi)  Mo 
bring,  the  prefix  appears  under  the  form  nan  or  nen,  so  we 
have  nanmuni,  nanluku,  nenpusu,  nanhulu.  This  strengthened 
prefix  is  not  always  retained  in  the  aorist,  for  we  have  iin'kul, 
3rd  pors.  aorist  Niphal,  from  akaln  'to  eat';  in  other  verbs 
— especially,  it  seems,  those  having  e  as  first  radical — the 
strong  prefix  is  retained  throughout:  innemidu,  3rd  pers. 
plur.,  from  cmidu  'to  stand,'  innirmi  from  erisit. 

These  apparent  anomalies  are  easily  explained.  The  As- 
syrian Semites,  accustomed  to  a  certain  symmetry  in  their 
verbal  forms,  must  have  endeavoured  to  compensate  the 
weakness  of  the  first  radical  of  weak  verbs,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  prefixed  the  Niphal  formative  under  its 
stronger  form,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  n-n  preserved 
in  tlie  Hebrew  verb  nun ;  the  vocalization  was  governed 
by  the  law  of  vowel  harmony,  so  the  prefix  takes  a  with 
aindni,  Niphal  nan-mum,  and  e  with  eribu,  Niphal  nen-rubii, 
etc.  The  second  n  of  the  prefix  must  have  been  very  weak, 
as  it  disappears  sometimes  altogether,  and  represented,  no 
doubt,  nothing  more  than  a  nasalization.  The  fact  that 
this  second  n  is  written,  and  not  assimilated  to  the  next 
consonant,  as  it  is  the  phonetic  rule  in  other  circumstances, 
indicates  that  it  was  not  of  the  same  nature. 

As  is  well  ascertained,  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  in 
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the  ordinary,  though  not  the  only, 


to 


Lssyrian  is  tne  oratnary,  tnougn  not  the  only,  means 
express  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,'  and  the  uasaliza 
tion  was  another  process  employed  for  the  same  object. 

Gesenius  has  already  noticed  this  fact  in  the  other  Semitic 
tongues,  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  'tiibi'k  for  'ibhe/i,  numdah  for 
nifuiiiiih,  in  Arabic  suiiluhd  for  subbulat,  in  Ethiopian  sanhat 
for  sabbath 

In  my  previous  paper  I  have  already  noticed  that  it  is  this 
primitive  verb,  ««  or  an,  which  has  served  as  support  to  the 
pronominal  suffixes  to  form  the  emphatic  personal  pronoun, 
una-ku  '  ray  being,'  i.e.  '  I '  ;  ut-fa  for  ari-fa  '  thou,'  etc.* 

Pirfijc  t. — Tlie  primitive  verb  from  which  is  derived  the 
prefix  t  has  been  clearly  preserved^  in  the  emphatic  pronoun 
'atanu  '  what  is  we,'  or  *  our  being,'  i.e.  '  we,*  and  also  in  the 
Syriac  'i/t ;  but  this  verb  had  always,  or  at  least  at  a  very 
early  period,  an  impersonal  meaning :  the  SjTiac  't/ti/  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  French  c'est  moi,  rather  than  to  '  my 
self,'  as  usually  translated,  ilebrevv  has  retained  this  root 
as  an  expletive  *at,  and  is  used  to  indicate  in  certain  cases  the 
accusative,  as  the  'an  of  Arabic*  Hebrew  has  also  retained 
from  the  same  root  the  verb  ^afah,  with  the  meaning  'to 
come.'  developed  through  the  natural  confusion  of  the  verbs 
'to  be '  and  '  to  go,'  as  in  French  fai  eU  ior  je  mii  atl^  a 
misapplication  which  has  also  arisen  in  English. 

It  was  on  account  of  its  primitive  impersonal  origin,  no 
doubt,  that  this  formative  t  wa."*  the  prefix  mostly  used  in  the 
nominal  formation  to  express  abstracts:  in  Assyrian,  teni»dn 
'  mankind,'  tukitinatu  '  opposition '  ;  in  Hebrew,  Wiillah 
*  praise/   tdrah   *  the  law ' ;    in   Arabic,  iar*as  *  consensue,' 

I  The  doabling  of  a  consnnant  properly  indicates  sometimes  that  the  accent  is  on 
the  preceding  vowel  (see  I^uteedings  uf  tha  Socitty  of  Biblical  Anhwologif,  Nov. 
168'i) ;  it  is  the  rose  now  in  Italian  ctdrato  and  eedralto  for  cednitc,  and  also  no 
doubt  in  Anglo-Saxon  reectletu  for  r^celrat ;  but  in  Assyrian,  as  in  our  mudt*ni 
tungues,  there  was  a  tciidcncj  to  confound  length  with  accent. 

•  Lexicon,  p.  623  (TrtgcUes'  Mlitiuu). 

'  1  may  notice  here  that  the  Hebrew  pronoun  of  the  Ist  p.  plur.  'anoAxH  is  a 
weakened  form  of  the  singular  'onaA-y  witb  the  uld  ])lurul  suihx  nu  ;  the  other 
form  'nnu  is  the  word  '  btiog  *  with  the  posseaoiTe  suttix  of  the  first  person  plnnil, 
aud  most  be  for  '■aunu  ;  the  x^myriau  anim  seems  to  prove  tliut  there  were 
primitively  two  ni.  As  for  the  second  perscm  »nta  for  antak,  tee  my  previous 
paper. 

'  So  in  Armeninn  the  prefix  t  come  to  indicate  the  accusatiTe. 
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etc.i  The  prefix  I  has  alao  foimed  what  can  a  edkd  » 
jectiral  nouns  where  the  impersonal  meaning*  of  i  le  totmaan 
is  still  more  evident.  For  instance,  in  Hebfrew,  /oAiijrf'i 
disciple,'  properly  'one  who  leama'*;  in  Aaayziaii,  <Mwii 
'  she  who  hears.' 

Either  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  abstract  naum^  or  m 
account  of  its  primitively  long  initial  vowel,  the  fimoadic 
prefix,  with  the  verbs,  took  the  form  hit  in  HJebrew  and  *it  a 
Aramsoan,  and  in  consequence,  perhaps,  also  of  this  initiil 
vowel,  it  was,  little  by  little,  considered  as  an  infix,  h 
Assyrian  verbs  the  t  is  always  inserted;  in  Arahi^  thougik 
inserted  in  the  secondary  voice  of  the  Kal,  it  is  prefixed  in  the 
fifth  and  six  forms,  no  doubt  because  the  Terbal  stem  had 
already  undergone  a  modification.  The  yoioes  with  insetted 
t  will  be  considered  further  on.  In  Ethiopian  only,  the  t  is 
prefixed  in  the  secondary  voice  of  the  Kal  withoat  initiil 
vowel,  and  that  appears  to  be  due  to  the  laws  of  anali^, 
which  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  fennatum  of 
this  dialect. 

Prefix  H. — The  prefix  of  the  shaphel  has  left  traces  in  ill 
the  dialects,  but  mostly  in  the  verbal  formation,  rarelj  in 
the  nominal  formation ;  the  voices  formed  with  it  are  fixlly 
developed  only  in  Assyrian  and  Arameaan,  Arabic  and 
Ethiopian  having  clearly  preserved  only  a  seoondazy  fonn, 
as  will  bo  seen  further  on.  The  shaphel  has  evezywhHe 
a  causative  meaning. 

What  is  this  prefix  <f  It  is  found  neither  among  the 
so-called  pronominal  prefixes  of  the  Aorist-Present,  nor  in 
the  independent  nominal  formation ;  however,  its  use,  in  all 
the  dialects  with  the  same  force  and  for  the  same  purpose^ 
indicates  its  existence  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Semitic 
tongue. 

As  regards  the  three  previous  prefixes,  their  origin  hit 
been  traced  and  their  existence  proved  as  independent  words, 
more  or  less  altered  to  make  them  conform  to  a  uniform  tri- 

'  Few  examples  are  rafficient  here  ;  the  reader  may  refer  to  fhe  liat  gnas  bj 
(numinurinnii,  iind  will  tind  that  alt  the  words  formed  by  preflziiig  (  oaa  M 
i-^plaiucd  in  the  bume  way. 
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'literal  model;  if  the  prefix  «  has  a  similar  origin,  we  must 
find  it  also  us  an  independent  word,  ia  a  living  state,  so  to 
speak.  This  ia  the  case,  indeed,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
for  the  other  prefixes :  in  Assyrian  we  have  su  '  he,'  si 
'  she,'  and  the  relative  pronoun  ea,  which  is  also  found  in 
Aramaean  and  sometimes  in  Hebrew.  These  pronouns  bring 
us  back  to  a  verb  *  to  be,'  i/ea  or  is;  "  by  far  the  most 
common  use  of  tho  word  is  its  being  put  for  the  ler/j  sttb- 
tiiaiiiire,  without  distinction  of  number  or  tense,"  such  are 
the  words  of  Gesenius.'  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  is  is 
a  uniporsonal  verb  expressing  the  existence,  the  substance, 
the  reality,  a  meaning  well  illustrated  by  the  derivative  ^m- 
Hi't/frh  'what  is  really,'  i.e.  'truth.'  On  account  of  this 
primitive  meaning  of  the  verb  ya4ah,  the  pronoun  derived 
from  it  had  naturally  an  objective  sense,  designating  a 
person  in  an  objective  position,  and  thence  the  relative 
value  of  the  pronoun  sa,  e.xclusively  used  in  Assyrian,  was, 
as  a  consequence,  developed.^ 

The  pretix  s  being  now  considered  as  an  objective  pronoun 
of  tho  third  person,  the  formation  of  the  shaphel  becomes 
clear ;  for,  if  the  preiix  to  the  verbal  stem  ia  an  objective 
pronoun,  the  action  of  the  verb  is  naturally  thrown  from 
the  speaker  on  to  another  absent  person  represented  by  the 
prefix;  so,  in  Assyrian,  iikhnn  'I  concealed,'  shaphel  tmiktuin 
'I  (did  that)  one  concealed,'  i.e.  '  I  caused  to  conceal.' 

Of  course  all  the  shaphel  forma  have  not  preserved  the 
primitive  causative  meaning;  often  a  new  meaning  is  de- 
veloped, for  instance  in  Assyrian,  a^dbu  'to  sit,'  shaphel 
siiHubii,  primitively  '  to  cause  to  sit,'  i.e.  '  to  place ; '  harahu 
'  to  be  devastated,'  shaphel  sulirubu  '  to  cause  to  be  devas- 
tated,' i.e.  'to  lay  waste.' 

The  shaphel  has  been  lost  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  no  doubt 
because  the  aphal  grew  to  be  a  causative,  and  the  other  form 
was  then  rejected.     It  has  been  argued  that  the  Hebrew 

»  Diet,  p.  871. 

*  The  objective  force  always  carried  by  the  prefix  *  explains  also  -why  few  or 
no  uoutiii  are  formed  with  it.  II  Aavvrian,  however,  has  applied  the  pronouu 
(urmed  by  it  U)  the  aubjcetivo  third  por&ou,  it  may  be  due  to  some  forei^'U 
iodueooe. 
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hiphil  represents  the  Assyrian  aliapbel  on  accoant  of  tk 
regular  change  of  the  Assyrian  s  into  the  Hebrew  I,  a 
the  Hebrew  pronoun  hu'  corresponds  to  tbe  Aasyriu  d. 
If,  however,  this  regular  correspondence  existed  in  &ct,ii 
ought  to  have  hakan  instead  of  iakan  in  Hebrew,  Kom- 
ing  to  the  Assyrian  m-k&nu.  Besides,  we  find  in  Anb 
the  same  pronoun  M,  and  also  an  aphal,  while  tbe  preii 
s  is  preserved  in  the  secondary  fonn  iataphel. 

The  fact  is  that  this  unequal  distribution  of  the  fonii 
carries  us  back  to  the  early  period,  when  the  Semites  conli 
form  voices  by  prefixing  any  kind  of  pronouns  and  auxit 
aries ;  when  the  language  of  each  tribe  was  more  developed, 
some  forms  were  fixed  and  localized  and  others  rejected  is 
superfluous,  so  we  see  in  the  Sabsan  inscriptions  used  ex- 
clusively the  Aphal  by  one  dialect,  the  Sbaphel  by  the  other, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Prefix  m. — The  prefix  m  is  considered,  especially  by  the 
Arab  grammarians,  as  a  verbal  formative;  its  use  is,  however, 
very  restricted  as  voice  formatives,  and  the  few  traces  found 
ill  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  dialects  are  even  considered  as 
doubtful.  The  prefix  was  largely  used  to  form  new  noniu, 
and  was  in  course  of  time  exclusively  reserved  for  this  office. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  voice  formed  by  adding  tn  to  the  stem 
ever  existed  in  full  use,  it  must  have  had  a  meaning  analogons 
to  that  of  the  nouns  with  prefixed  m,  that  is,  instrumental, 
and  it  is  indeed  the  force  attributed  in  Hebrew  to  the  doubt* 
ful  miphel.  What  also  accounts  for  the  disuse  of  this  voice 
is,  that  the  prefix  was  at  an  early  date  localized  as  formatire 
of  the  participle. 

This  prefix  m  has  already  been  assimilated  by  Ewald  fo 
the  pronoun  ma  or  malt,  in  Hebrew  'what,'  'that  which.'  We 
therefore  have  again  for  this  preformative  a  primitive  sub- 
stantive verb,  the  derivative  of  which  has  been  localised  to 
express  these  pronouns. 

In  Assyrian  ma  or  ama  has  certainly  in  many  passages  the 
force  of  a  verb  'to  be,'^  in  the  translations  it  has  always  been 

'  uinma  ana  sari  belia  ama  *  Be  it  bo  to  the  king,  my  lord.*— Fmchii'i 
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confounded  by  the  Assyriologista  with  the  enclitic  ma  (for  wa), 
the  Hebrew-  copula  ic,  and  rendered  at  tho  end  of  a  sentence 
by  'also/  but  if  translated  by  'is'  or  'are,'  the  sense  becomes 
much  clearer. 

The  prefix  m,  forming  instrumental  nouns  and  names  of 
agent,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  one  forming  local  and 
gentile  names,'  whicli  seems  derived  from  a  word  mn,  meaning 
'  11  place,'  and  perhaps  by  extension  its  inhabitants  ;  this 
word,  apparently  lost  as  a  single  word,  has  however  been 
retained  in  composition,  in  proper  names,  etc.:  musreqfih  'the 
place  of  Tine,'  town  of  tho  Edomites.  "With  this  primitive 
word  might  be  compared  the  Hebrew  'amah  *  and  its  deriva- 
tives :  Uimmah  'people/  'annua  in  Arabic  '  to  be  related.* 

As  already  noted,  the  formative  t  appears  but  exceptionally 
as  prefix,  and  in  the  verbs  always  plays  a  secondary  part ; 
this  character  of  infix  is  preserved  througliout  only  in  Assy- 
rian. The  secondary  character  of  the  /  voices  has  been  well 
defined  by  M.  Renan,  who  gives  to  them  a  reflective  value. 
This  reflective  character  is  easily  understood,  if  wo  bear  in 
mind  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  formative,  which  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  verb  '  to  be,'  impersonal  and  indefinite.  In 
Egyptian  we  can  actually  trace  in  the  inscriptions  such  a 
dt'velopment  in  the  case  of  the  verb  tu  '  to  be,'  which  has 
formed  an  indefinite  pronoun  in,  having  the  meaning  of 
'  some  one,'  as  the  French  on,  and  which,  when  used  aa  an 
auxiliarj',  gives  an  indefinite  meaning,  e.g.  tu  t'af,  rendered 
exactly  by  the  French  on  (lit,  in  English  '  it  is  said ' ;  the 
reflective  meaning  comes  naturally,  as  is  shown  by  the  Italian 


Buhylnnian  Texts,  p.  7.  It  is  possible  that  the  adverb  umma  '  thus,  bo  *  may  be 
connected  with  this  primitiTe  verb. 

'  It  may  be,  huwever,  that  the  two  pre&xes  have  really  the  same  ori(jin,  the 
idea  of  IcK'alily  i«  easily  developed  from  thut  of  being.  Wo  have  '  State,' 
a  constituted  Souiety,  used  often  ois  the  land  or  country. 

'  Tlii«  root  'ai»nh  seems  to  have  bet-n  confounded  at  an  early  time  with  '«« 
*  motlitr,'  and  the  etymolngiiita  derive  worda  oonietimes  from  nnv,  .Mimetiincs  from 
the  other.  In  Hebrew  'amah  has  l>een  localized  to  mean  '  Imndmaid,'  and  v,  even 
by  some  considered  aa  a  derivative  of  'cm ;  '»mah  would  be  '  a  small  mother,' 
'  a  secondary  wife.' 
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rendering  si  dice  for  '  it  is  said/  and  the  use  of  the  pan 
verbs  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  express  the  reflecti've. 

The  Assyrians  have  in  their  dialect  developed,  for  im 
secondar}"  or  t  voices,  another  meaning  pecidiar  to  thenudiBK 
which  expresses  that  the  action  is  done  in  the  interest,  era 
the  own  responsibility,  of  the  speaker ;  for  inatoncw,  ifUk 
'  he  speaks  for  himself,'  i.e. '  he  said  on  his  own  responsibilitT.' 

Combined  with  the  three  primary  prefixes,  the  infix  ( 
forms  three  new  voices,  which  we  call  secondaiy :  1°  arti- 
phal,  2°  na-ta-phal,  and  3P  sa-ta-phaL 

The  first  two  are  often  confounded,  as  the  prefix  of  it 
iNiphal  generally  appears,  as  in  Arabic,  with  an  initial  JvmA 
all  through  the  tenses.  As  we  have  seen  in  Assjrian,  a  loog 
vowel — which  would  be  the  characteristic  of  the  formstiTe 
prefix  of  the  Aphal — ^is  often  represented  by  doubling  the 
following  consonant,  and,  as  n  is  generally  assimilated,  the 
two  secondary  voices,  d-ta-phal  and  tia-ta-pAalf  woold  both 
appear  as  attaphal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  secondary  Toiee 
of  the  nipbal  is  in  Assyrian  itaqbuln  in  the  infinitive,  the  ■ 
having  been  assimilated  and  then  dropped,  and  this  fnn 
would  be  identical  with  the  ataphal  or  secondary  voice  of 
the  aphal,  if  it  existed.'  In  all  the  other  Semitic  dialect^ 
the  secondary  voice  of  the  niphal  has  been  lost,  having  been 
no  doubt  related  to,  and  afterwards  alMorbed  in,  the  seoondsiy 
voice  of  the  aphal,  or  replaced  by  another  voice.  Syrise^ 
which  has,  like  Assyrian,  preserved  the  symmetry  of  fbima- 
tion,  doubles  the  t  of  the  ataphal,  which  becomes  ittaphal,  s 
form  exactly  like  that  which  we  should  expect  for  the  seocmd- 
ary  voice  of  the  niphal,  if  it  existed  in  the  Aramaosui  dialecti. 

As  we  have  seen,  Arabic  and  Ethiopian  have  lost  the 
Shaphel,  but  have  preserved  its  secondary  voice,  formed  by 
adding,  however,  as  in  AramsBan,  an  initial  vowel,  giving 
thus  an  istaphal :  Assyrian  alone  gives  examples  of  the 
regular  formation  sulaqbulu. 

If,  now,  the  verbs  formed  by  the  three  derived  voioei^ 

>  It  is  forms  of  this  kind  which  made  some  ntppow  the  ezistenee  of  ^  aphal  nd 

ataphal  in  Assyrian,  but,  though  traces  are  found  in  the  nomioal  ' ^~~ 

Kucli  voices  do' not  seem  to  have  ever  been  in  use  among  tha 
Babylonians. 
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B-pbal,  ni-phel,  and  sha-phal,  bo  considered  aa  verbal  stems, 
the  t  of  the  secondary  voices  would  be  a  real  infix ;  its  use, 
has,  however,  nothicig  surprising  if  we  keep  in  mind  the 
compound  origin  of  the  stems.  But  how  can  we  account  for 
the  insertion  of  a  /  in  the  so-called  triliteral  roots?  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  the  root  waa  split  into  two  parts  to  insert  the 
t  ?  Such  a  process  would  revolt  scientific  minds,  and  would 
certainly  never  be  erapWed  by  a  simple  and  primitive  people. 
If  we  only  had  for  infixes  'a  or  'u,  or  even  liquids  r,  I,  n,  it 
might  be  explained,  for  want  of  better  reason,  as  developed 
from  the  primitive  vowel  pre-existing  in  the  stem ;  but  how 
can  we  explain  such  a  form  as  qa-ta-bnl  from  qabal  ? 

No  answer  has  as  yet  been  given,  for  no  one  has  ever  had 
the  courage  to  say  that  we  have  here  a  form  created  regularly, 
ua  the  secondary  voices,  by  placing  the  primitive  auxiliary 
verb,  reduced  to  /,  between  the  two  eleroenta  of  a  compound 
stem.  No  one  ever  dared  to  say  so^  because  by  so  doing  he 
would  have  to  admit  that  a  great  number  of  the  triliteral 
roots  are  really  compound  words,  and  upset  the  theory  of 
triliterisra,  accepted  religiously  and  kept  superatitiously  by 
the  Semitic  scholars.  But  what  are  such  words  as  sakdnu, 
and  the  like  ?  Have  we  not  here  a  shaphel  of  the  biliteral 
root  kiin  '  to  exist,'  with  the  primitive  meaning  '  to  stand,' 
as  the  F'rench  ^tre  from  stare  ?  The  shaphel  of  ki'm  would 
give  the  meaning  '  to  cause  to  stand,'  i.e.  '  to  place,'  which  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  stikanu} 

Is  that  an  isolated  fact?  Is  it  likely  that  a  process  of 
formation  applied  once  for  the  development  of  a  language 
wua  abruptly  given  up  or  narrowly  limited  ?  The  formation 
by  means  of  servile  letters  is  admitted  to  explain  quadri- 
literal  verbs.  Why  should  it  be  rejected  to  explaiu  triliteral 
verbs  P 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  of  the  exclusive  scholars  that 
the  Semitic  tongue  had  always  been  triliteralistic,  and  by 


*  The  hniothedg  u  aim  supported  in  regard  to  takanu  by  the  fact  that  this 
verb  ffeaerallf  takes,  as  Tocaliaatioii  of  the  auri.-<t,  the  vowel  u,  which  i«  the  one 
espectally  affeoted  to  the  seeondarv  roioea.  W«  irill  eoe  further  uu  why  these 
voices  took  by  prefeieoce  this  vowel. 
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some  less  exclasive  that,  if  we  go  back  to  t      pre-tnGknll 
period,  it  would  no  more  be  Semitic     We       inot,  Iimi«| 
imagine  that  the  Semitic  primitive   tongue  grew  • 
neously  in  a  day,  for  we  know  that  every  language  nqiil 
a  long  period  of  incubation  and  development  before  aoqiaii{l 
its  characteristics  and  its  individuality.     GFesenius  andEfldl 
themselves  admit  in  many  places  the  growth  from  lOitril 
to  triliteral  roots.     Then,  if  a  language  developeB,  iBitMJ 
more  rational  to  admit  that  it  should  develope  bj  the  i 
process  which  we  find  in  actual  use  till  after  ita  forma&i)  | 
for  do  we  not  see  the  same  process  of  formation  aj^lied  1 1 
all  times  by  the  Semites  to  form  new  words  from  forap ' 
roots  P     The  foreign  words  are  invariably  trilitCTaliaed  «ki 
they  pass  into  Hebrew,  Arabic,  etc. 

When  the  tongue  was  developed,  and  had  arrived  at  ■ 
harmonic  system  of  triliterism,  there  was  a  natural  teodncy 
to  treat  as  primitive  roots  the  biliteral  stems  or  80-«alIed  vaiik 
verbs  when  strengthened  by  one  of  the  prefixes.  Host  d 
the  stems  beginning  by  'a,  n,  and  «,  may  therefore  be  cos- 
sidered  as  aphal,  niphol,  and  shaphel  verbs.  A  glsati 
through  any  of  the  Semitic  dictionari^  would  suffice  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical. 

As  already  noticed,  the  t  of  the  secondary  voices  wodd, 
when  these  verbs  were  treated  as  primitive  stems,  appeu 
to  be  a  real  infix,  and  such  forms  as  sitaktinu  are  easily  ex* 
plained.  But  as  to  the  others?  Analogy  might  perii^ 
suffice  in  some  cases  to  explain  the  insertion  of  the  t  aftcf 
the  first  radical  in  the  other  stems,  for  analogy  is  one  of 
the  strongest  guides  in  the  development  of  a  language; 
in  French,  for  instance,  new  verbs  are  every  day  formed 
by  merely  adding  to  a  word  the  termination  er^  as  in  t^ 
graphic)',  and  we  see  formed  by  analogy  in  Ethiopian  soeh 
voices  as  aataqabbala  and  astaqabala ;  in  the  rabbinical  Hebrev 
a  niphael  as  passive  to  the  pael,  parallel  to  the  niphal  pas- 
sive to  the  kal.  But  there  is  indeed  eridenoe  that  a  great 
many  of  the  triliteral  roots,  so  called,  are  really  componndi 
of  a  verb  and  a  noun.  It  must  always  be  home  in  mind 
that  all  compounds  were  afterwards  forced  into  the  trilitenl 
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'systera,  and,  their  formation  being  forgotten,  treated  as  pri- 
'  mitive  roots. 

Naturally  in  this  proceas  of  formation  the  two  components 
sufi'er  more  or  less,  one  of  them  being  often  reduced  to  a 

igle  letter.  The  Semitic  scholars  seem  unwilling  to  accept 
ich  a  system  of  composition,  though  there  are  uticonteatoble 
and  uncontested  examples  of  it  in  proper  names,  as :  tj6n{i(an 
(whom  Jehovah  gave),  and  natanyah  (given  by  Jehovah), 
where  the  namo  of  Jehova  (t/hoirah)  ia  reduced  to  two  letters. 
The  method  of  abbreviation  for  compounding  purposes  is 
besides  general  in  every  language  of  the  globe,  and  Semitic 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  exception. 

In  the  Semitic  dialects,  however,  the  primitive  formation 
is  often  difficult  to  detect,  and  we  must  advance  only  with 
the  greatest  caution. 

M.  Ancessi,  in  his  excellent  study  on  the  triliteral  forma- 
tion,^ has  shown  by  hundreds  of  examples  that  most  of  tlie 
triliteral  so-called  roots  were  developed  from  more  primitive 
biliteral  and  uniliteral  words.  It  is  needless  to  give  here  the 
long  series  of  these  innumerable  examples,  a  few  will  suffice, 
and  I  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the  valuable  paper  of  the 
French  scholar  : 

pfi/i  '  to  breathe,'  i/a-pnh  and  'a-pah  '  to  breathe,'  na-pah 
'to  breathe,  to  blow,'  sa-pah  'to  spread  out,'  sn-pah  'to  pour/ 
ka-pah  '  to  spread  out,'  ia-ptjh  '  inundation,'  ta-jjafi  '  to  spread 
out,'  sa-pah  '  to  spread,  to  be  wide.' 

All  these  words  are  found  in  Hebrew,  in  each  case  I  have 
checked  the  meaning ;  other  derivatives  are  also  found  in 
cognate  tongues,  as  ri-pah  '  to  be  rich,'  in  Arabic.  I  have 
also  neglected  the  derivatives  where  the  guttural  h  has  been 
weakened  into  /*,*  as  sa-pah  '  a  liquid,'  though  they  might  be 
easily  connected. 

qi'tr  '  to  dig/  na-qar  '  to  dig,  to  bore,  to  pierce,'  ba-qar  '  to 
pour  out,  to  spread,'  da-qar  *  to  thrust  through,  to  pierce,' 
ha-qar  '  to  search,  to  explore  /  ba-faq  '  to  make  empty,*  ^a-laq 

'  Actes  de  la  Society  Pbilologique,  vol.  iv.  part  I,  La  M  fmdammtait  dt  la 
/ormatioH  trilitaire,  I'arui,  1871. 

'  The  hanl  (guttural  h  of  the  Hebrew  is  in  many  cases  weakened  into  A  in 
As8}Tiac,  and  sometimes  disappean  altogether. 
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'  to  smooth,  to  divide,  to  disperse,'  ma-laq  *  to  break ;'  mtii 
'  to  draw,'  pa-siq  '  to  open  wide,'  eto."^ 

I  must,  however,  notice  that  according  to  the  theory  of  I. 
Ancessi,  the  primitive  uniliteral  stem  haa  gradoally  gnm 
by  addition  of  new  letters  into  hiliteral  and  then  trilitoiL 
This  theor}''  cannot  be  accepted  more  than  the  monosyDabdi 
of  the  supposed  primitive  Aryac,  bat,    though   M.  Ane 
was  no  doubt  wrong  in  his  theory,  the  &ct8  he  gatheni 
remain  ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  whatever  was  the  princi^ 
that  guided  the  primitive  Semites  in  the  word-building  rf 
their  language,  we  have  in  the  so-called  triliteral  root  a 
agglutination  of  at  least  two  words ;  therefore  the  fonnatiTe 
/,  being  always  in  a  secondary  position,  was  placed  after  tbe 
first  element  represented  by  the  first  radical  letter  of  tlw 
triliteral  stem. 

Thus  only  can  we  account  for  the  voice  with  t  inserted.' 

When  once  the  process  was  in  use,  and  its  origin  and 
reason  forgotten,  it  was  applied  by  analogy  to  the  real  tri- 
literal roots,  as  the  Arabs  now  apply  their  voice  formatioD 
and  their  broken  plurals  to  foreign  words  borrowed  bj  them. 

Infix  'a. — What  has  jast  been  said  about  the  /  voices  makei 
easy  the  explanation  of  the  pohel  of  Hebrew,  the  third  Arabic 
form,  and  others,  inserting  a  long  vowel.  We  must  have  m 
these  voices  an  inserted  aspirate,  'u  or  'a.  The  two  vowds, 
separated  only  by  a  slight  aspirate,  are  easily  resolved  into  ■ 
long  vowel,  as  we  sec  is  generally  done  in  weak  verbs,  and 
tlie  aspirate  often  disappears  altogether.  We  hav^  no  doubt, 
in  this  aspirate  the  remnant  of  the  auxiliary  verb  which  has 
formed  the  aphal,  and  which  is  prefixed  to  the  second  part  of 
the  compound  stem. 

>  It  must  bo  noticed  here  that  M.  Aiic«8si  did  not  hold  the  same  theoir  u  I  m 
the  trilitcnil  I'urmatioii ;  thei>e  examples  cannot  congeqnentiy  have  been  choMi  to 
suit  my  vii'WH. 

^  To  di.xpi'l  all  misunderstanding  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  *!»#<  fte 
infixt-B  are  rt-ally  prctixes  placed  before  the  second  element  of  a  componnd  itea, 
so  that  tlie  sGcou'dary  voices  are  prnlli-l  voiceH  formed  m  to  the  kal,bnt  with  a  modi- 
tied  stem ;  the  secouuary  voice  of  the  aphal  (Syriac)  'etlafbel  is  really  the  aphal  of  the 
moditied  stem  toqbel,  iis  the  aphal  'aqbtlia  formed  from  the  kal  qfM',  the  »^Bf**'T 
voice  of  the  shaplit-l  (Assyrian)  autaqlmlu,  is  really  the  shaphel  of  the  modified  fka 
*tuqhulu,  as  the  shn{>hel  tuqhulu  is  formed  from  the  kal.  The  arnuwement  aad 
claiuiiicution  of  the  forms  is  the  work  of  time,  that  is  why  n  many  an  waaliag. 
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As  already  noticed,  the  long  vowel  is  often  expressed  by 
doubling  the  following  consonant.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
natural  and  inevitable  confusion  between  pohet  and  the  pael : 
the  first  has  been  clearly  preserved  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopian, 
wtiere  it  has  the  same  force  as  the  pael,  and  is  then  confounded 
in  meaning:  in  Hebrew,  only  a  few  isolated  examples  of  i>6hel 
have  been  preserved,  and  are  considered  as  abnormal  pael. 
In  Assyrian,  the  existence  of  these  voices  is  difficult  to  detect 
on  account  of  the  system  of  writing,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  if 
it  ever  existed,  it  was  at  an  early  date  confounded  with  the 
pael.     Araraasan  has  only  a  few  doubtful  traces. 

This  voice  ha«  been  preserved  in  Arabic,  not  because  Arabic 
has  muintained  the  oldest  form ' — for  it  has,  in  fact,  loet  the 
sliaphel  and  the  secondary  voices  of  aphel  and  niphal — but 
because  Arabic  has  maintained  the  guttural  and  aspirate  with 
their  full  force  for  a  longer  time,  so  that  the  vowels  with  the 
aspirate  between  them  could  never  be  fused  together. 

Jii/ijr  ii. — Among  the  Semitic  tongues,  Assyrian  seems  to 
be  the  only  one  forming  regularly  tertiary  voices  by  inserting 
)i  after  the  /  of  the  secondary  voices.  As  this  inserted  n  ap- 
pears in  Assyrian  only  after  the  t,  it  has  been  assumed  by 
some  that  the  combination  t-n  was  borrowed  from  an  Akkadian 
form  :  this — though  rather  unlikely,  for  grammatical  forms 
are  seldom  borrowed,  from  one  people  by  another — might  be 
admitted  if  the  inserted  u  was  never  found  by  itself  in  other 
dialects,  but  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  XVth  and 
XVIth  Arabic  forms.  We  must  also  notice  that  in  one  or 
two  instances  the  Assyrian  writing  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
two  infixes  t  and  «  are  not  to  be  treated  as  one :  for  instance, 
it-ta-in-rm?     The  »  as  an  infix  is  therefore  independent  of  t. 

'  I  take  this  op|Kirtuuity  to  declare  clearly  that  I  du  not  believe  in  the 
exut«nce  of  a  primitive  Semitic  nettled  ton^e,  as  some  ore  inclined  t«  do,  but 
that  the  vurinus  Seniitic  diulects  developed  slowlv,  and  that  the  ])roi'e8»  of  develop- 
ment which  hna  fonucd  the  main  puints  and  given  u  speciu]  character  tu  tbejw 
liiugTWge*  Wiu  Btill  applied  in  a  i-ertain  measure  at  all  times.  The  Semitic: 
toagiie?<  have  been  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  development  as  the  others ;  iig  tor 
the  Latin  tongues  grown  out  of  Latin,  they  must  have  jrruwn  out  of  a  primitive 
stock,  with  tliis  ditierence  that  the  primitive  Semitit  was  not  .wttletl  b.s  the 
Ijttin,  and,  ss  in  all  uii.<M-ttlcd  trtates  of  Lan°:uage,  it  hod  no  n'guliir  forraatioD,  all 
the  pruceiises  wtiicli  later  on  weru  xacA  being  employed  no  duuht  iiidifFereutly. 

'  Pinchea'a  itabyluoiau  Taxta,  p.  20,  1.  15.  Ibura  «rc  two  ur  ttiiuu  other 
GXamplee. 
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It  is  rather  tempting  to  see  in  this  infix  »  the  same  {am- 
tion  as  that  of  the  niphal,  and  the  double  use  of  <  u  jiiix 
and  infix  would  tend  to  support  the  supposition.  Howcra; 
the  use  of  t  as  secondary  formative  can  only  be  deriTed  fin 
its  reflective  character ;  it  would  be  otherwise  di£Gciilt  to 
admit  compounds  where  would  enter  two  affixes  having  M 
the  same  primitive  force  and  meaning.  Rationally,  we  vosU 
therefore  expect  that  the  two  m,  prefix  and  infix,  would  hiTe, 
if  they  had  the  same  origin,  grown  into  two  distinct  fonnatiTCk 

The  inserted  n  might,  indeed,  be  explained  as  a  nasalizatioB. 
and  in  some  cases  such  is  undoubtedly  its  origin,  fieaideii 
in  Assyrian,  Aramaean,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopicui,  the  donUins 
of  a  letter,  which  often  indicates  merely  the  accent  or  stm, 
is  replaced  by  n,  inserted  before  the  letter  to  be  doabM. 
But  if  this  character  of  the  infix  »  is  evident  in  some  caiH, 
the  regular  formation  of  the  Assyrian  tertiary  voices,  and  tbe 
existence  of  the  Arabic  XVth  and  XVIth  forms — traoei  of 
which  might  be  detected  in  other  dialects  by  a  general  and 
rigorous  analysis  of  the  vocabularies — point  in  many  instanees 
to  tlie  real  existence  of  an  infix  n,  or,  if  preferred,  to  an  earlr 
separation  and  distribution  of  the  two  primitive  meaningi 
contained  in  the  original  word,  which  has  given  the  niphal 
prefix.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  primitive  verb  'to 
bo '  naica/i,  from  which  is  derived  the  prefix  of  the  niphal, 
has  developed  many  particles,  as  the  expletive  'an  of  AralHc: 
but  this  is  ono  among  many.  Assyrian  has  been  much 
further,  and  has  taken  from  this  same  root  its  two  OHMt 
important  prepositions,  ana  and  ina.  The  use  of  the  ex- 
pletive an,  largely  and  almost  exclusively  used  for  sach  a 
purpose,  has  left  traces  in  all  the  dialects,  and  as  the  *at  of 
Hebrew  often  denoted  merely  that  the  following  word  is  the 
accusative,  this  n  for  this  reason  is  used  before  the  first  person 
sufRx,  when  regimen  of  the  verb:  Arabic  Harabta-nl  'thoa 
didst  strike  mo ' ;  Hebrew  kitaba-ni  '  he  wrote  to  me.' 
This  expletive  must  be  the  same  as  our  inserted  n^ 

In  Assyrian,  the  infix  must  have  a  meaning  more  or  leai 

'  E^ryptian   g^res  us   the  same  development:    un   'to  be,'   an   a^letiic, 

M  prvpusitiuu. 
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elated  to  the  two  prepositions  ana  and  iitn,  and  the  tertiary 

'voice  formed  with  it  gives,  we  find,  to  the  primitive  stem  a 

strenrrthened,  reduplicative,  or  frequentative  meaning.     This 

Tneaning  is  exactly  the  one  given  in  Greek  to  the  derivative 

verba  formed  with  the  preposition  eTrt. 

lu  the  other  Semitic  dialects  the  formation  with  the  infix 
n  has  never  been  developed,  or  was  perhaps  lost,  the  few 
cases  detected  are  isolated  and  abnormal.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  expletive  never  in  these  dialects 
acquired  the  strength  of  a  preposition. 

It  might  be  objected  that,  if  a  formative  was  developed 
from  a  preposition,  it  ought  to  be  prefixed,  not  infixed. 
No  doubt ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  Semitic 
roota  are  nouns,  and  take  a  verbal  force  only  by  means  of 
verbal  prefixes  or  pronominal  suffixes,  and  it  is  quite  pro- 
bable that  some  of  the  niphal  verbs  are  compounds  of  an 
auxiliarjr  verb  'a  'to  be,'  a  preposition  n  and  a  noun,  but 
the  auxiliary  verb  was  indispensable. 

As  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  so-called  triliteral  roota  are 
really  compounds  of  a  primitive  verb  and  a  noun  ;  if  the 
preposition  —  our  infix  u  —  was  placed  between  these  two 
components  when  the  first  was  uniliteral,  the  n  was  assimi- 
lated with  the  next  consonant,  and  the  voice  then  con- 
founded with  the  pnel ;  we  however  find  examples  of  words 
with  n  inserted  after  the  iirst  radical,  and  not  assimilated. 
I  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  verbs  requiring  an  expletive 
or  preposition  before  their  regimen  must  have  had  a  moro 
complicated  meaning;  on  the  other  side,  all  the  primitive 
verbs  reduced  in  composition  to  a  single  letter  have  a  very 
simple  meaning,  as  'to  be,'  'to  go,'  'to  give,'  etc.  The 
words  expressing  a  more  complicated  action  could  not  have 
been  reduced  to  monosyllables  without  losing  their  clearness, 
and  it  was  the  second  component  which  was  abbreviated  to 
force  the  new  stem  into  the  triliteral  system.  These  words 
must  have  been  extremely  scarce :  that  is  why  such  a  small 
number  of  examples  of  the  voices  formed  by  the  inserted  h 
are  found.  It  must  be  also  noted  that  the  examples  on  which 
were  cast  the   XVth   and   XVIth   Arabic   forms,    give   a 
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doubling  of  the  ibiid  radical  or  tbe  addition  of  a  v 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  second  component  wanted  str    . 
ening,  and  thia  formation  was  for  thia  reason  no  doubt  aTOHk. 
In  Assyrian  the  tertiary  voice,  being  formed,  without  redos); 
too  much  the  primitive  componentB  of  the  stem,  was  natanCr 
developed. 

The  facts  which  have  just  been  analjsed  are  not  iadi'A 
and  confined  to  one  affix.    If  from  the  primitive  verb  •">  ▼» 
developed  parallel  to  the  verbal  prefix  a  preposition,  and ;-« 
preposition  employed  as  an  affix,  the  tendency  to  do  the  sir 
with  the  other  formative  verbs  must   have    existed  ax  '.i 
earliest  stage  of  the  tongue.     Tbe  substanti-ve  verb  »i  k 
indeed  developed,  by  the  side  of  the  formative  of  the  t  Toirr 
several  particles,  as  the  preposition  t  of  Arabic,  the  Hebrr'' 
'et  *  with,*  '  at,'  etc.     When  this  preposition  was  inserted.  J 
was  confounded  with  the  t  formative  of  the  secondary  Toi«s, 
hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  form  created  as  lis 
tertiary  voice  by  the  insertion  of  a  t — primitively  a  piepM* 
tion — in  the  word  mfe-te-ser  from  esiru,  and  ukia'ta-tir  frwi 
knfirii,  where  the  preiwsition  n  is  replaced  by  the  preposiliaB 
t\  with  «  we  should  have  uate-ne-sir  and  ukta-na-gir.^ 

Jnfin-s  r  and  I. — There  are  two  other  letters  reoo^inM 
as  infixed  formative  letters,  r  and  / :  the  lost  is  also  ooiuiderBd 
as  a  suffix-formative.  It  is  by  the  insertion  of  r  after  ih* 
first  radical  that  many  quadrilitcral  verbs  are  explained :  leiM 
*  to  girdle,'  kiriem  *  to  devour,*  karmha  '  to  run,'  '  pariad'io 
distend,'  parsez  '  to  expand,'  karknh  '  to  be  even,'  ete.  In  tb* 
same  way  /  is  considered  as  infix  in  zilhap  '  to  be  veiy  hot,' 
and  suffix  in  hanjal  'to  leap,'  gifihol  'a  corolla,'  karmei  *• 
garden,'  jafi/al  '  to  come  forth,'  etc.,  and  r  is  con&iden^  a* 
a  prefix  in  rutpas. 

The  different  ways  in  which  we  have  seen  tho  forroativw  » 
and  /  applied  to  form  new  words  and  new  voices  must  b*vs 
prepared  us  to  accept  these  statements,  if  wo  could  onlj 
discover  which  is  tho  word  or  words  from  which  were  derired 

Imrniniiy,  tlit<  inflxn  lukSii|(  «  wiik  Mrm. 
N  in   Aniliio   Ito^nnin^    with  titr  MicM 


'  We  hmve  bwv  an  cxoxd] 
'  The  great  number  of 

inelin«  one  to  see  in  thom 

abbremt«d. 


of  a  verb  lar  with  nouns  mora  <w 
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these  formative  letters,  as  we  hare  discovered  it  for  the  others 

'a,  n,  and  t. 

Til  is  question  of  the  origin  of  these  quadrtliteral  verbs  has 
however  been  one  of  the  most  puzzling  to  the  Semitic 
grammarians.  Some  suppose  that  r  is  inserted  as  n,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  doubling  ;  that  may  be  possible,  but  is  un- 
likely. Gesenius  supposes  parsez  to  be  a  kind  of  agglutinated 
■word  from  the  fusion  of  two  others,  paras  '  to  expand,'  and 
pamz  '  to  separate,'  and  in  the  same  way  parsed  from  paraS 
and  parad  *  to  separate  ' ;  though  this  telescoping  process 
might  have  been  resorted  to  in  a  few  cases,  and  may  explain 
these  two  quadriliterala,  all  of  them  cannot  have  a  similar 
origin.  The  same  scholar  declares  that  the  /  suffixed  to  form 
a  few  quadriliteral  words  is  a  diminutive  characteristic ;  but 
this  theory,  which  might  hold  good  for  such  words  as  kannei, 
gilihol,  and  the  like,  is  inadmissible  for  jahfal. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  the  etyraologista  were,  is  indeed 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  brought  forward  as  many  theories 
as  there  were  words  to  be  explained,  and  in  some  cases,  failing 
any  new  theorj',  they  assume  the  word  to  be  of  foreign  origin. 

Tlie  fact  that  r  and  I  are  generally  inserted  after  the  first 
radical  would  seem  to  favour  the  idea  that  we  have  in  them 
the  remnant  of  an  auxiliary  verb,  as  in  the  case  of  the  infix  t. 
This  is  the  view  I  am  inclined  to  take,  though  no  trace  of 
the  supposed  auxiliarj',  as  an  independent  word,  is  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Semitic  tongues.'  No  regular  voice  is 
formed  by  the  inserted  r  or  I,  and  it  may  be  because  the 
supposed  auxiliary  verb  was  lost  at  an  early  period,  and  only 
preserved  in  a  few  words,  in  which  it  no  more  carried  its 
primitive  meaning.'     Because  a  word  has  ceased  to  exist 

'  I  (Miy  "  the  supposed  verb"  because  I  believe  that  the  1  and  r  are  two  forms 
of  the  origiQally  same  foiTOBtive,  the«e  two  letters  interchange  easily. 

'  The  «uppo«ed  verb  must  hare  expressed  an  iAvvt  of  niotioa,  and  would  hare 
formed  sucn  prepoaitiotu  u  the  Chaldee  'aru,  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  I,  the 
AiaTrian  tii,  etc.,  and  it  might  be  detected  in  a  few  triliterol  rootii.  It  may  be 
noticed  here  that  Aisyrian  poiaeswa  about  half  a  dozen  quadriliteml  verbti  : 
impliim  '  tu  perceive,'  itapruku  'to  discontinue,'  which  are  niphal  rerbt^,  and 
tnrbulu  '  to  fipreud,'  n  Hhaphet  verb,  the  others  are  only  uxed  in  the  niphal,  and 
Jire  formed  by  the  in«<'rtioH  of  r  or  /  after  the  first  nidical  ;  nahalkulu  '  to 
transgnMs,'  niipartwtu  'to  flee,*  nnpaltHhu  'to  weijrh.'  There  would  be  an 
interesting  study  to  nialce  on  the  origin  of  the  prt-pointion.'i,  for  we  see  that  each 
formatiTe  koa  one  or  more  prepoHtiooe  correspoDding  ia  meaning  and  furm. 
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independently,  we  must  not,  therefore,  deny  its  existence,  ui 
reject  the  etymology  of  the  compounds,  where  it  has  beei 
preserved ;  if  Latin  had  been  lost,  etymologiats  might  doob 
the  existence  of  the  preposition  ex,  preserved  in  the  Fma 
ex-poser,  because  this  preposition  has  been  lost  in  Frendiii 
an  independent  particle.^ 

Doubling. 

The  process  of  doubling  a  word  to  modify  its  meaning  a 
most  natural,  and  has  been  universally  employed  in  Egyptiu, 
Akkadian,  Aryan  tongues,  etc.  We  have  still  examples  and 
traces  of  it  in  the  reduplication  of  the  Greek  verb,  in  a  few 
Lutin  perfects:  dedi,  pepttli,  cttcurri,  etc.'  In  the  Semitic 
tongues  it  appears  under  a  peculiar  form ;  the  middle  ocm- 
sonant  or  second  radical  of  the  so-called  triliteral  roots  if 
alone  repeated.^  To  a  western  mind  it  would  appear  m 
barbarous  and  violent  a  process  as  the  insertion  of  a  strange 
letter  in  the  middle  of  a  root,  if  it  is,  as  it  has  been  till  nov, 
presented  by  the  grammarians  without  any  explanation. 

The  reduplication  was  at  first  complete,   as  parpar  'to 
move,'  galgal  '  a  wheel ' ;    this  is  preserved   only  in  weak 
verbs,  which  being  really  biUteral,  give  the  complete  redupli- 
cation.    In  some  strong  verbs  two  of  the  radicals  only  were 
repeated,  as  in  ke-har-har  '  to  be  restless,'  fia-mar-mar  '  to  be 
agitated,  like  the  sea.'     Generally  the  reduplication  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  doubling  of  one  letter  only,  the  middle  or 
second  radical:  qabbala.     This  last  system  has  been  at  the 
classic  stage  of  all  the  Semitic  tongues  exclusively  employed, 
und  by  analogy  extended  to  all  the  verbal  stems,  but  the  fint 
two  methods  of  reduplication,  preserved  abnormally  in  a  few 
.words,  show  us  the  origin  of  the  third. 

'  There  are  a  few  examples  where  we  see  the  other  infliee  inierted  {i^.  pnAicd 
to  the  wconil  element  of  the  stem),  as  «i  in  the  Spiac  hamJcH  and  'it/mkar  ;  bat 
as  thesf  examples  may  be  contested,  I  purposely  leave  ibcm  out. 

-  Oh  the  verb-raiupUeation  tu  meant  ef  ttprtuiup  the  eompUUd  ttetitm,  tfj 
Alenzo  ^Villia^u,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  AaociatkB, 
lH7o,  p.  6-1. 

^  At  the  outset  it  is  nceessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  kiDdi  of 
(loiihliug:,  <me  which  is,  as  will  be  shown,  a  short  way  to  ezpress  tlie  redimlieatiaa 
ot  the  whole  word,  and  the  other  which  merely  indicates  the  accent,  or  nUher  I ' 
TLb  distinction  is  most  essentiaL 
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Tbe  pael,'  or  doubling  of  the  second  radical  of  the  triliterul 
Strong  Terbs,  represents  therefore  the  full  reduplication  ;  so 
we  find  /.«/  *  to  measure,'  forming  hilkcl  '  to  hold  '  ;  Isuk  '  to 
anoint/  forming  siktiek  '  to  cover  with  arms.* 

These  reduplicated  forms  are  so  numerous  in  the  Aramasau 
dialects  that  Hoffman  has  been  induced  to  consider  the  palpcl 
and  its  secondary  voice  ethpalpal,  are  regular  though  little- 
used  voices.^ 

If  such  reduplicated  stems  were  abbreviated,  we  should 
get  triliteral  words  having  the  same  letter  for  the  first  and 
second  radicals,  as :  kihar  '  the  globe,'  for  kikkar  from  kur ; 
kdkah  '  star,'  in  Assyrian  kiikkubit,  for  kahhtba  from  kith  : 
giKjuHa  '  a  hill,'  from  galal  or  i/alah  (primitively  fftil),  etc' 

The  grammarians,  most  of  them  at  least,  will  however 
persist  in  considering  these  words  kur,  kiib,  gal  as  abbreviated 
i'orms  of  roots  having  the  same  letters  as  second  and  third 
radicals,  not  taking  into  account  that  all  these  verbs,  called 
double  *  in  Hebrew  and  solid  •'  in  Arabic  grammars,  lose  in 
formation  one  of  the  two  similar  letters  ;  as  for  instance  : 
zalal*U)  shake/  gives  hiphil  hizzt/l  'to  shake/  niphal  nazot 
•to  tremble,'  and  zuffuC  'fear,'  and  zahalHn  'twigs/  The 
primitive  is  certainly  zul,  the  form  zahul  gives  therefore  the 
full  reduplication. 

We  must  not  forget  that  such  sterna  as  znhl,  parar,  basas, 
etc.,  are  triliteralised  forms  of  the  primitive  biliteral  zul,  par, 
baz,  etc.  As  already  noted,  when  the  triliteralism  was  once 
adopted,  the  tendency  was  to  force  all  words  and  forma- 
tions into  the  symmetrical  measure  ;  the  biliteral  stems  were 
strengthened  by  means  either  of  prefixes  or  8ufl3.xes,  or  by 
repeating  one  of  the  primitive  radicals.  Sometimes  the  same 
word  appears  under  different  forms  in  each  dialect;  sometimes 
the  various  parallel  forms  are  found  in  the  same  dialect.   The 

'  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  r^luptieutcd  forma  of  tbe  Akkadiaa  verb  un 
gcneralljr  tmaaLited  in  Assyrian  by  thiii  pael. 

*  In  Syriao  the  palpel  otten  answer*  t<i  the  Hebrew  palel.  In  Hebrew  there 
are  a  fcir  examples  of  papel  ut  tbe  time  of  the  prophets  (especially  in  Isaiiib). 

'  The  Xllth  Arabic  form  Uybau^bala  gives  as  an  noiiUigous  furniAtion,  but  the 
fsecoiid  element  only  of  the  verbal  stem  ii>  liuubled  liawltaia,  no  doubt  tor  baI'Mg. 

*  Kt'puiym. 

>  alJMlu  Ua'iammu. 
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modifications  do  not  alter  the  primitive  meaning  of  themri: 
it  is  only  by  accident  that  a  new  meaning  was  developed  ni  I 
localised  to  a  certain  form,  as  in  the  case  of  the  doDUeb<(| 
our  modem  tongues. 

All  this  shows  that  in  the  ordinary  pael  we  have  •  tt- ' 
duplication  of  the  second  part  only  of  the  triliteral  atem  fi- 
hnl  for  qa-bal-bal,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  alreadr* 
mentioned  ievr  examples,  as  ke-har-har  and  ha-mar-mary  k' 
we  now  remember  what  was  said  about  the  infixes,  we  aee  i: 
once  that  we  have  in  these  words  compounds  of  whidi  tk 
second  element  alone  is  reduplicated.  The  first  element  o{ 
keharhar,  reduplicated  form  of  iehar^  would  be  ke,  the  mk 
word,  perhaps,  as  the  shaphel  formative,*  as  for  the  aeooDJ 
we  actually  find  it — harah  (primitively  ^ar)  *to  bum'  or 'to 
be  burned,'  especially  in  a  moral  sense,  and  the  rednplicaUTe 
form  harliar  '  to  kindle,'  also  taken  figuratively.' 

It  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  find  the  primi- 
tive formative  elements  of  all  triliteral  stems,  so  much  n 
because  the  real  triliteral  roots  have  been  by  analogy  treated 
us  the  other  compound  stems.  The  foregoing  examplei, 
liowever,  suffice  to  show  how  the  pael  represents  really  i 
full  reduplication.  It  may  be  added  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  first  element  of  the  so-called  triliteral  roots  is  gCTerdlj 
either  an  auxiliary  or  a  verb  with  a  very  simple  meanbg, 
the  chief  idea  being  therefore  represented  by  the  second 
clement :  it  alone  was  repeated  to  express  the  reduplication.* 

The  pael  voice  gives  to  the  stem  an  intensitive  meanbg, 
as  does  reduplication  in  all  tongues. 

The  fact  that  the  doubling  of  the  middle  or  second  ladical 
represents  the  full  reduplication  gives  ua  the  key  of  the 

>  In  Syriac  thcro  is  even  the  Becondary  Toice  ^itl^nmrtm. 

^  Uftvn  the  i  of  the  Hliaphel  u  changed  into  d,  it  is  the  case  in  AxMk,  tat 
s  tiiid  i  arc  confounded;  in  Syiiac  we  find  such  forms  as  itir/M,  and  tbs  B^fiiiiil"^ 
voice  'eitangad. 

'  IVov.  xxviii.  22. 

*  It  has:  been  notic<.<d  that  certain  weak  verbs  form  in  Hebrew  the  ntd  (that  ii 
t)i)^  reduplicative  voire)  by  repeating  the  last  letter,  this  foim  is  caUeopaM,  aad 
tliut  thtwo  same  verbs  in  general  are  fully  rednpllcated  in  Syriae,  tke  pMi 
tbus  becomiug  n  palpel.  This  seeiai  to  come  from  the  fact  that  Sjriae  is  a  ooic 
diTiiyed  dialect  thnn  Ilebrcw,  and  had  entirely  lost  conscience  of  tlM  eoBpoad 
ori<;m  of  the  wonk,  tio  one  of  their  elements  could  no  more  be  npeated  akaa  ts 
{:ive  the  strengthened  idea. 
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roTmation  of  the  Assyrian  mutative,^  whicli  is  neither  u 
present  nor  a  future,  as  often  asserted,  but  which  seems 
merely  to  express  an  idea  of  continuity ;  for  the  Semites 
appear  at  no  period  to  have  had  a  clear  way  of  expressing 
the  fixed  and  precise  time  as  understood  in  the  Aryan 
tongues.*  The  simplest  process  of  rendering  this  idea  of 
continuity  is  to  repeat  the  word  twice ;  this  is,  as  just 
seen,  represented  by  the  doubling  of  the  middle  radical; 
the  tense  thus  formed  would  buve  clashed  with  the  pael. 
To  avoid  the  confusion  a  different  vocalization  was  adopted, 
in  most  cases  m  or  t  for  the  aorist,  and  a  for  the  mutative. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  perceive  what  guided  the  Mesopo- 
tnmian  .Semites  in  this  choice,  but  they  may  have,  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose,  followed  the  analogy  of  the  vocaliza- 
tion of  the  infinitive  a,  and  the  participle  t ;  the  infinitive 
expressing  the  action  as  in  course  or  to  be  done,  and  the 
participle  the  action  as  done  or  being  done  at  the  time.* 
Tliis  lust  force  is  the  one  expressed  by  the  so-called  per- 
mansive,  which  is  really  the  participle  with  a  weakened 
form  of  the  pronomitial  suffixes,  but  always  was  of  a  limited 
use.  It  is  no  doubt  under  a  foreign  influence*  that  the 
two  Assyrian  tenses,  aorist  and  mutative,  acquired  a  value, 
in  regard  to  time,  more  definitive  than  the  tenses  of  the 
other  dialects.  The  reduplication  represented  therefore  by 
the  doubling  of  part  of  the  word  expresses  to  a  certain 
extent  a  modification  of  time.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  the  Aryans  have  followed  an  exactly  similar  process, 
but  by  a  reverse  way  of  thinking  ;  the  reduplication  repre- 
sents among  them  the  perfect^  as  the  action  done  altogether. 

■  Thi«  nsme,  which  is  the  first  one  ixloptcMl  by  our  great  Master,  Einck.i,  bus 
the  advantage  of  expresaing  bjr  a  new  temi  a  f(irniatii)ii  unknown  iu  the 
other  Semitic  diaiecls,  luid  ia  for  thiii  reason  U9ed  heru  ;  the  uame  of  present- 
future  has,  on  the  contrary,  the  defect  of  being  that  of  a  different  form  well  known 
in  Arabic,  Hebrew,  etc. 

'  It  seenu  that  only  throuph  foreign  influence  have  the  Semites  ever  been 
induced  tu  precise  the  value  uC  their  teuses  as  regards  time ;  that  b  why  so  many 
dillerent  methods  have  beeu  used  ;  in  Assyrian  reduplication,  iii  Syriac  use  of 
uuxiliaries,  in  nitxlern  Arabic  addiriun  of  complementary  worA)  or  of  prefixes. 

^  This  is,  I  graut,  sliifting  the  difficulty,  08  it  might  be  asked  the  reaiion  by 
which  the  infinitire  took  a  and  the  participle  i. 

'  The  Mutative  corresponds  genenillv  t<i  a  lengthened  form  of  the  verb  in 
Akkadian ;  the  u«e  of  the  rcdupH(>iilwl  if  utative  i«  therefore  due  perhaps  to  foreign 
iuttueure,  but  it  cannot  be  oaiu  that  its  formation  is. 

*  See  the  paper  by  Alenzo  'Williiima  already  q^uoted  on  verb-reduplication, 
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It  has  been  several  times  alluded    to    the  process,  Ee^:> 
general  in  Assyrian  and  common   in   the  other  diale<.i<.  r-.- 
express  a  long  vowel  by  doubling  the  following  consonar- 
This,  which  may  appear  surprising  at   first  sight,  has  kit- 
ever  happened   in   a   great  many  other    tongues,  and  tbt 
reason  must  be  sought  for  in  the  character  and  influcsci 
of  the  accent  on  one  part,  and  in  the  inherent  pronuncii- 
lion  of  a  closed  syllable.'     To  illustrate  this  and  givemiL 
examples  would  be  too  long  for  the  object  of  this  pay*:; 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  closed    syllable  bv  its  v«n 
nature  is  followed  by  a  silence  or  rest,  and  was  therefch 
easily  confounded  with  the  accent,"  but  as  the  closed  syllabl-e 
is  followed  by  a  kind  of  hollow  sound,  and  required  a  lons-r 
time  to  be  pronounced,  it  was  naturally  confounded  with  lb? 
open  long  syllable,  especially  in  Assyrian. 

The  accent  originally  had,  however,  in  the  Semitic  tonguii 
a  character  quite  distinct  from  the  doubling.  It  separate! 
and  disconnected  the  two  primitive  elements  of  a  stem,  and  It 
this  reason  it  was  expressed  sometimes  by  a  lonc»  vowtl. 
But  the  accent,  the  length,  and  what  I  would  call  the  ictus ' 
(i.)'.  the  silence  resulting  from  a  closed  syllable),  were  soon 
confounded.     »So  wo   see   in   Arabic   the    second    and   third 

\vlun>  it  i<  ili-miiiHtntcd  that  all  the  Aryan  slrunir  perfects  are  <lu«?  t"  r«i!iiV> 
(■;!ti"U  I'l  tlif  virlial  stom,  a<  !i*i/o  pcrt'i-ct  '/o/i  for  M'yi  :  such  t'ltrni^  a"  ••.<../■  . 
ji'ft'i'H.  i-tc-.,  arc  tiiiiiiiitractiil  pcrU-rts.  St-e  al>o  Soiiw  Itrti/uftir  f'trf>*  in  A--:'- 
.N.'j-.  II.  Ivy  FniiuU  A.  March,  in  tiic  Tniiisaiti«iii.s  ol  t\\f  Aiiioriomi  rhili'!.-.-:-:! 
A^xiciatinii,  l!>T-.  p.  110,  anil  two  other  jiaiiers  iu  the  «mit*  puhhVatinii. 

'  To  lie  Well  trcatiil  this  iiunortaut  ijucstion  would  r«iuirf  a  wfinlc  p.:;*:. 
Sn'  S.  (liiillanl,  who  iitmlicd  tlic  t]iU'>tioii  u:;  r»-ranls  Arabic  |>nitr»-.  J-i.rri 
,/,  /,,  ,s„ci,ri  ,isi,itii/iii,  :<cric  7.  vol.  vii.  p.  214:  sec  aLki  I'roctt i/i'n^>  «'" ;'.. 
S:.:„iii  i.f  ll.i,lu;il  Ai-cliiri-l'r,>t,  XovcmhiT.  1SS2. 

-  Thi»  i-  iliii^tratnl  in  many  nioiliru  tonu'ues.  In  ItiiU.m.  for  in<t.iiK.*.  t- 
j>;iin"uncc  a  do-ul  .-yllalilc,  as  in  anmh:  tin-  lirst  $oumI  is  utterwl,  ami  tbr  n:i'i-'. 
1-  linn  ]ilicnl  in  pM.itii.iii  lor  the  next  sound,  so  that  we  h;ivi' !/-iv-''..'n ;  :'.•■ 
IJnil  ri>i!-"U:int  I'l  the  elosul  <yllahlo.  thouL'h  the  mouth  is  iu  pai-^itiou  hiii-r-  ":.- 
sill  nrr  or  re^t.  i>  ppiniinrjiul  only  with  the  mxt  sylluhle.  The  stuilr  ui  iihi-!n:..s 
iii  t!ie  Cnneitiiriii  t.  \ts  seinis  to  prove  that  such  nnist  have  hii-n'the  ATSiri..:i 
iiriiiiiiin  iatioii.  It  may  be  ailihd  that  in  Italian  the  doiihlini:  "f  a  litter  is  oi:.::. 
I'll'  iiiit  alw.iy~  n-il  to  ixjiri^s  the  accent  on  the  pneeiUnu'  vowel.  As  .1  i'nri"»:'v 
i:  i- intcnsiin;:  t"  li. ■till- that  thrnuirh  the  character  of  the  pn'iuuneiation  ol  :;.c 
il'ii'ii>  Icttir-,  tiny  i.:i\e  hitn  nvil  in  some  tiin^rnes  ti>  express  s<inu-tiines  that  t'::- 
p:..i<iin_'  vi.w.l  wa-  I-i!:;-  and  sunietinie?  that  it  w.i?  short  (see  E.  (Jutst,  //■>••■  -. 
(/■  /■.'•<.  ■..</,  /;i:i,'/iiii.i.  iiiitid  liy  W.  W.  :*keat,  p.  I'H.  ft.  t-.'/.);  we  notice  in  i.ir'y 
Kii.!Mj    the   same  cMtilii-inn,  as   in    the   Suuitic   toni.'Ues,  of   accent.    Utu't:". 

•;!■  «>.  Kir. 

'  Tlii^  i«  the  tcnn  n-'d  !iy  M.  S.  Onillanl.  thini:;!!  he  Ji»i'*  not  irive  perhnp-  t» 
it  cxattly  th-  same  iiit-.q^iitatio:!,  hut  liL-  view-  neiu  to  practically  cu&:inu  luiLt- 
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forms  having  exactly  the  same  meaning,  and  the  Hebrew 
gramraiiriana  considering  the  p6els  oa  abnormal  paels.  The 
confusion  was,  however,  the  greatest  among  the  Assyrians, 
and  tliey  confounded  voices  still  distinguished  in  the  other 
dialects.  The  aphul  was  confounded  with  and  assimilated  to 
the  kal,  as  we  see  verbs  weak  of  the  first  radical  appearing 
as  biliteral,  or  even  treated  as  being  weak  of  the  second ; 
besides,  when  the  first  consonant  is  doubled,  the  form  may  be 
considered  as  niphal  as  well  as  aphal.  Similarly,  if  poels 
existed  in  Assyrian,  they  were  assimilated  to  the  paels, 
uqahhil  standing  for  nqn'^hil.  At  the  time  of  Teglaphalasar  I. 
the  pael  was  in  fact  written  with  a  single  middle  consonant. 

Pmsite  by  Vocalization. — It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the 
passive  voices  formed  by  change  of  vocalization.  As  shown  by 
M.  Renan  this  process  of  formation  must  have  been  in  general 
use  among  the  primitive  Setmtes.  In  Arabic  it  hag  been 
preserved  in  full  force  ;  Ilebrew  has  kept  a  pual  and  traces 
of  hotpaal,  pual  and  hotpoal ;  Aramroan,  having  regularly 
applied  the  t  voices  to  express  the  passive,  lost  naturally  that 
formed  by  vocalization,  but  iew  traces  arc  found  in  nouns  and 
participles.  In  Assyrian  there  are  no  passive  voices  formed 
by  vocalization,  but,  as  in  Aramojan,  there  are  two  participial 
forms  ia  the  kal,  though  not  found  for  the  same  stem.  The 
participle,  without  or  with  the  pronominal  suflixes,  used  as  a 
Verb  (the  auxiliary  being  understood),  constitutes  the  so-called 
permansive ;  when  the  word  expresses  a  passive  meaning,  it 
takes  the  vocalization  u,  as  lumun '  '  being  evil/  instead  of 
the  ordinary  vocalization  iahiii  '  placing.' 

This  formation  of  the  passive  by  vocalization  has  been 
explained  by  the  quality  of  the  vowel-sound  :  u,  said  the 
grammarians,  was  chosen  to  express  the  passive  force  of  the 
word  on  account  of  its  obscure  sound,  the  clearer  and  more 
primitive  a-sound  being  reserved  for  the  active.*    It  ia,  how- 


'  The  forms  Umim  and  lumttu  are  alflo  foDnrl,  but  never  lamm.  Thia  ditfcrcnco 
of  vocnlizntion  im  distinction  of  meaning  has  been  noticed  already  by  Dr.  OpjxTt 
(Grnramaire,  p.  .52)  ;  in  the  Aorist,  active  vprlis  taking  o,  and  Deiit«r  m;  the  Bftme 
Terb  is  found  with  both  accurding  to  the  seniw?  in  whjph  it  is  taken. 

■'  This  is  the  opinion  of  most  scholars  of  the  old  school,  Geseniiu,  Ewald  and 
othera. 
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ever,  difficult  to  admit  that  this  distribation  was  orip-l 
ally  and  deliberately  made,  and  it  is  more  probable  tkatdi 
vocalic  distinction  of  the  voices  grew  out  of  a  formatiaiitk  | 
remembrance  of  which  had  been  entirely  lost. 

In  Egyptian  we  have  a  similar  formation  of  paauve  bjr  Ae  I 
u  vocalization ;  it  is  difficult  to  be  detected  on  the 
ments  on  account  of  the  system  of  writing,  where  the  virit 
are  seldom  expressed,  but  it  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Goptk.' 
If  we  now  consider  that  in  Egyptian  the  inner  ▼ocdialia 
of  a  word  was  rarely  expressed,  we  must  admit  a  kind  «f 
attraction,  and  the  scribe  only  wrote  the  final  vowd,  it  ben; 
understood  that  the  inner  ones  were  the  same,  and  heneeii 
must  admit  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  vocalic  harmony,' by 
which  the  inner  vowels  were  assimilated  to   the  final   li 
Egyptian  the  objective  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  ofta 
expressed  by  the  semi- vowel  u;  it  may  be  then  Boj^nsd 
that  the  passive  voice  grew  from  the  habit  of  placing  the 
third  person  pronoun  at  the  end  of  the  word,  to  express  tbt 
the  verb  was  passive ;  *  the  inner  vocalization  being  ifto^ 
wards  sufficient  to  express  the  passive  force  of  the  reA,  die 
fiual  H  was  neglected,  and  the  origin  of  the  form  forgotten.* 

The  Semitic  passive  voices  may  have  orig^inated  froa 
a  similar  process,  though  we  have  no  means  of  pronng  it; 
there  is,  however,  the  third  person  pronoun  At<,  and  I  an 
inclined  to  think  that  this  pronoun  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  verb  to  indicate  that  it  was  used  passively,  was  little  \n 
little  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  word,  and  hsTiag 
influenced  the  inner  vocalization,  was  then  dropped. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  Assyrian,  as  also  in  Aiabic^  the 

'  Sec  de  Iloiige's  Grammar. 

-  This  roenlic  harmonr.  contrary  to  tke  forward  proceas  of  the  Altaic  tmigi. 
pnicii-dcd  backward  I'roni  the  final  to  the  inner  Towels.  This  Kema  to  hare  bad  m 
clfur  to  the  Efn'ptian  scribe's  mind,  that  he  took  the  habit  of  ezproMarttc 
vnwi'l  outside  thJ  wonlf) ;  we  hurp  a  striking  example  in  the  Semitie  imcnJ 
'  lit'ad.'  which  the  Kg^-ptinn  scribe  transcribed  rt'ii,  though  thia  ia  mo  doaU 
ii  };r.iphic  phcDnnienun,  and  the  Towels  expressed  ontdda  moat  hava  beM  piv- 
uuunced,  as  in  Ucbrew,  between  the  two  coosonants. 

'  There  id  something  similar  in  the  use  of  the  reflectiTa  pronoua  ia  PinsA  M 
//  *V*/  coupe  ft!  Mfff  tor  '  he  has  cut  his  fin|^!r.' 

'  The  some  has  happened  in  Engliish  where  words  altered  by  roealie  I 
have  lust  the  iullucnciiig  syllable,  as  in  '  men,'  plonl  of  <  man.' 


enrrns  of  cases  are  the  ending  «  for  the  nommative,  (■  for  the 
Lgenitive  and  a  for  the  accusative,  and  that,  if  backward 
^vocalic  barmony  existed  originally  in  the  Semitic  tongues, 
^Kbe  vocalization  would  be  different  for  each  case.  My 
^wnawer  ia  that  nominal  flections  were  primitively  indepen- 
dent words,  no  doubt  demonstrative,  but  were,  as  all  useless 
parts  of  words,  soon  weakened  and  lost,  as  are  all  flections 
in  tirae,^  so  the  primitive  umma,  imma,  amma  became  the 
mimmation  uni,  im  and  am  in  Assyrian,  where  it  was  soon 
reduced  to  the  vowel  only,*  and  in  the  later  Babylonian, 
the  flections  having  entirely  lost  their  real  value,  were 
neglected;  the  ending  u  is  even  kept  when  the  word  is 
grammatically  in  the  objective  case  or  regimen  of  a 
preposition.*  In  spite  of  this  final  fusion  of  the  flection 
with  the  noun  determined,  it  formed  primitively  an  inde- 
pendent word,  as  the  definite  article  of  Greek  and  of  our 
modern  tongues,*  and  its  vowels  did  not  consequently  affect 
that  of  the  vocalization  of  the  preceding  word  ;  when  it  was 
fused  with  it,  the  vocalic  harmony  was  a  process  partly 
disused  in  the  Semitic  dialects. 

This  formation  by  vocalization  was  too  delicat«  to  be  easily 
preserved,  so  it  was  soon  lost  in  Assyrian,  left  only  traces 
in  Hebrew,  and  was  preserved  only  among  the  Arabs,  who 
lived  sheltered  from  all  foreign  influence  by  their  deserts,^ 

'  In  Latin  the  flcftiona  wure  lost  nt  an  earlj  dat«  in  the  veniaeular  ton^juc,  nnd 
alreudv  in  the  cln-isical  lantpiage  the  acctisatiTe  in  m  hud  bt-i'omc  a  mere  tnininmtioti  ; 
in  Itniian  it  ia  entirvlj  lust ;  it  may  bu  notic«d  that  the  article,  whicli  takes 
to  a  certain  i<xtvut  the  plave  of  the  flection  in  the  Latin  tongues,  baa  been  derived 
{rum  a  dcnioustrative  pronoun. 

'^  Oppert,  Gnunm.  Aaeyrieune,  2o  Edition,  p.  13,  «t  tnj. 

3  In  the  Mune  way  in  Arabic  the  primitive  dection  ireakened  into  a  nnnuation 
has  disappeared  entirely  in  thv  modem  dialects. 

*  In  toe  modern  Liiruptiiu  tongues,  as  French,  Italian,  oie,.,  the  definite 
article  is  leally  a  mere  hend-liection  denoting  only  gender  ;  in  Mine  lBng:uag'e8  the 
article,  as  in '  Danish,  appears  as  cnd-flectdon.  Thouj^li  it  is  inferred  by  this 
pora^rauh  that  the  Semitic  flection  has  grown  out  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun, 
as  did  the  artiriex  in  the  Latin  and  Tentonio  Isnguages,  the  proof  would  require 
ft  development  which  would  carry  me  beyoisd  my  present  aubject.  I  will  only 
notice  now  that  the  full  lunu  umma,  imma,  ammn,  found  in  »ome  old  Aasyrian 
text*,  is  also  pri-w'rvixl  in  the  porapojric  nr  emrjrctic  futiiro  of  the  Arabic  v^^rbs 
noiler  the  form  of  anna  and  unni,  the  in  being  weakened  intu  n,  as  the  mimmation 
is  into  nunnntion. 

*  See  Oriffitt  and  Primitive  Horns  of  the  SfmiU*,  Jonmal  of  the  AnthropnloTical 
Institute,  vol.  xi.  p.  423.  In  many  instances  Ethiopian  seems  to  have  retained 
this'vocalic  harmony  to  a  greater  extent  than  Arabic. 
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and  in  modern  vernacular  Arabic   the  formation  is  ti~': 
lost. 

An  important  fact  to  notice  is  that  in  the  acondaiy  to;™ 
and  indeed  in  all  voices  of  the  Assyrian  verb — except  LI 
which  is  considei'ed  as  one  compact  word — the  second  par  :: 
tlie  stem  takes  the  vowel  it ;  this  would  imply  that  the  seoi:: 
part  of  the  stem  is  then  considered  as  one  word,  placed  ii ; 
passive  or  objective  position.    If  it  would  be  rash  to  conclvi; 
at  once  that  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  Semitic  tongue  "i 
vocalic   harmony  existed   in    full   force,    w^e    miist   howeTr; 
acknowledge  that  there  is  strong  e\-idence   to   favour  t'nj 
theory,  especially  when  we  find  vocalic  harmony  a  procts 
apjjlied  in  a  limited  way  in  nearly  all  the  dialects.^ 

CoXCLUSIOX. 

Thougli  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  draw  from  this  genen! 
survey  conclusions  which  come  out  naturally  from  the  tact- 
collected,  it  maj'  be  desirable  to  give  in  a  few  lines  a  brief 
summary. 

The  verbal  stems,  originally  the  same  as  the  appellativr 
nouns,  acquired  their  verbal  force  by  means  of  ausiliarv 
^■erbs  placed  before  them ;  new  verbs  were  formed  bv  com- 
jiosition  of  two  words — gonerallj*  a  verb  and  a  noun,  both 
being  often  abbreviated — the  fusion  of  the  two  elements  was 
not  complete  enough,  so  that  they  could  not  be  separated. 
The  auxiliary  verbs — which  became  in  time  the  voice  affixes 

'  K<])(cially  in  Assyrinn,  the  only  dialect  where  the  vowfls  ar*  ehwls 
vx])Ti><r<\ :  iii  tht!  iiiij)initivc,  whioh  frives  the  stt-m  without  adiUtinn.  Th- 
viicalizati'iii  i>  utiitnrin,  mi  wr  liavf  acconliu^ly  the  words  a,  n  or  i  :  »ah,it.  yifi. 
unhiiii.  ThiTf  arc  in  many  I'ascs  i-xaniplc!i  of  false  concord  c-iuscd  bv  vinaiii- 
attractiiin,  ottiu  tin-  voiali/.ation  of  the  pt'uultimate  syllable  is  intlufUcAl  br  tht- 
(-.•(•ic-i  tidiii;,'',  as  iu  aiililti  fur  siilniii,  etc.,  and  also  cas<»  of  forward  TiK-alic 
iitfraitioii,  as  in  trrsu  U>r  iriisii,  cto.  In  Arabic  vocalic  attmctioa  is  evident,  tc 
i|Uiiti'  only  oMi!  «'\aiiiiili%  with  the  pronoun-sutHxes.  The  vo<-iilizutiou  in  Htbn-«r 
lias  1,1111  ton  nnicli  tainpi-ri'<l  with  by  <;ranimarians,  cunimeiitatwrs  and  trit 
icirrii-tiii's,  and  Syriar  is  too  much  deeayod  a  dialiH't,  and  has  too  mueli  sulfnwi 
iinilir  f;rc>-k  inllui'ncc  to  enable  us  to  detect  easily  the  laws  iif  viicalization,  it 
wiiiild  ri'ijiiire  a  lonir  and  laborious  study.  I  can  here  only  hazanl  an  hvvi>thesL>. 
wliiili  appears  to  nie  jnstitii-d  at  first  si;;bt.  It  nniy  be  added  that  tlie  vm-alio 
liariiionism  is  a  process  wliich  has,  in  spit«!  of  the  Oupro-Altaiu  scholars,  been 
more  or  less  I'mjjloyed  in  all  families  of  tongues,  Teutonic,  Latin,  and  uthcts,  and 
seems  inherent  to  niaukiud. 
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-could  be  used  indifferently  with  all  sfema,  sometimes  pre- 
ted  to  the  whole  word  when  it  was  considered  as  a  simple 
stem,  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  second  element  of  the  stem 
when  its  composite  character  was  still  clear  to  the  mind,  and 
the  idea  represented  by  the  second  element  alone  wanted  to 
be  modified.  Each  component  was  distinguished,  no  doubt, 
by  a  different  vocalization.  The  importance  so  given  to  the 
consonants  accustomed  the  Semites  to  consider  them  aa  the 
very  bones  of  the  words,  and  from  this  conception  grew  the 
triliteralism.  To  arrive  at  this  artificial  system,  the  words 
were  imconsciously  classified,  compounds  treated  as  primi- 
tive, and  others  abbreviated.  The  auxiliaries  used  in  com- 
bination, unequally  distributed  in  the  various  dialects,  became 
voice-formatives,  and  all  words  which  did  not  enter  in  the 
mould  were  considered  aa  of  abnormal  formation. 

To  have  made  this  short  study  more  complete,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  given  numerous  examples  of 
the  various  forms  in  all  the  dialects,  but  it  would  have  then 
required  quotations  to  prove  the  meanings  and  the  force  of 
each  form;  such  developments  would  have  extended  the  limit 
of  my  paper  to  a  volume  size.  I  therefore  only  attempted  to 
give  a  sketch,  where  the  general  points  are  merely  indicated, 
hoping  that  scholars  will  not  condemn  my  theories  before 
examining  the  texts  and  controlling  the  statements.  If, 
however,  ray  paper  has  no  other  effect  than  to  induce  other 
students  to  take  up  the  subject,'  I  shall  consider  that  my 
trouble  has  not  been  spent  in  vain. 

P.8. — In  my  former  paper  I  have  pointed  out  the  simi- 
larity of  the  tense- formation  in  Egyptian  and  in  the  Semitic 
t«ngues;  the  same  parallel,  not  to  say  identity,  exists  for 
the  voice-formation.  I  left  it  purposely  aside  as  being  out- 
side my  paper,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  notice  it  briefly 
in  this  note,  in  order  not  to  be  accused  of  inventing  forms 
to  support  a  theory.  I  will  follow  Mr.  Brugsch,  and  begin 
by  the  table  of  the  verbal  formation  given  in  his  grammar 
for  a  biliteral  and  triliteral  verb : 
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Verb  modified  by  reduplication. 

Root  keb  Boot  kebeh 
kebkeb  kebbeh 

kekeb  kebeftbeft 

kebeb  kebe^efy 

kebek 

By  affixes, 

se-keb  se-kbeh 

d-keb  d-kbeh 

ke-t-eb  ke-t-be^ 

ke-n-eb  keb-n-eh 

Most  of  these  forms  are  found  in  the  Semitic  verbal  forma- 
tion. In  kebkeb  we  have  the  palpel  of  the  weak  verbs— 
which  answer  to  the  Egyptian  biliteral  verbs, — in  keU>rl 
the  ordinary  pael ;  in  kekeb  the  papel  and  kebehbeh  are  rm 
forms  preserved  in  few  verbs,  as  ha-viar-mar ;  in  kebeh,  the 
regular  Hebrew  palel,  and  in  kebeheh,  the  ninth  Arabic 
form ;  kehck  is  no  doubt  a  weakened  fully  reduplicated  form; 
the  doubtful  examples  found  in  the  Semitic  tongues  are 
treated  as  triliteral. 

The  modifications  by  affixes  are  not  less  striking.  We 
have  in  se-keb  and  sekbeh  the  shaphel,  in  d-keb  and  d-kbeh  the 
aphal ;  in  ke-t-eb  and  ke-t-befi  the  secondary  or  /-voices, 
where  the  #  is  inserted  after  the  first  radical ;  in  ke^n-eb  and 
kcb-n-eh  the  tertiary  voices  of  Assyrian,  and  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  forms  of  Arabic ;  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  the  Egyptian  triliteral  verb  the  infix  n  is  placed  afler  tk 
.second  radical  as  in  Arabic. 

Tlie  other  Semitic  voices  are  also  represented  in  EgyptiaB. 
The  use  of  the  auxiliary  «»  and  its  weakened  form  an  gives 
forms  exactly  parallel  to  the  niphal;  the  auxiliary  tu  and 
weakened  form  t  gives  forms  similar  to  the  tiphel ;  also  the 
auxiliary  via  (weakened  form  »i)  for  the  miphel,  and  serves 
also,  as  in  the  Semitic  tongue,  to  form  names  of  agents  and 
local  forms. 

Finally,  the  passive  regularly  formed  by  the  inner 
vocalization  u  was  in  common  use  in  Egyptian  as  in  classic 
Arabic. 
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Lrt.  XYll.—ne  Baddhism  of  Ceylon. 
Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 


By  Arthur  Lillie, 


I  PROPOSE  in  fhia  paper  to  consider  the  claims  of  Cingalese 
Buddliisni.  Wbat  these  claims  are  had  better  be  stated  at 
Btartiug,  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  the  most 
prominent  advocate  of  these  claims.  We  are,  I  think,  in- 
debted to  him  for  priceless  translations  :  but  a  linguist  is  not 
always  infallible  as  a  rcasoner.  Professor  Beal  has  given 
us  still  more  valuable  linguistic  contributions ;  and  he  has 
taken  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  to  task.  He  says  that  the  allegations 
that  Buddha  preached  "atheism,  annihilation,  and  the  non- 
existence of  the  soul,"  are  "more  easily  made  than  proved."^ 
»This  sentence  gives  us  Dr.  Rhys  Davids's  main  position. 
He  holds  that  Buddha  preached  pure  atheism  ;  ^  that  he 
taught,  also,  "  in  a  complete  and  categorical  manner,"  that 
man  has  "  no  soul,  nor  anything  of  any  kind  that  continues 
in  any  manner  after  death;"'  that  this  Buddhism  is  the 
only  Buddhism  known  in  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  Ceylon 
— practically,  the  only  reliable  authorities  on  the  subject,* 
In  the  north,  not  earlier  than  the  tenth  century  a.d.,  a  theistic 
school  arose  who  worshipped  Adi  Buddha.^ 

I  shall  begin  by  considering  the  first  two  propositions, 
because  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  I  can  show,  from  the 
Cingalese  scriptures  themselves,  that  Buddha  believed  in  a 
God  and  the  soul's  immortality,  the  pretensions  put  forward 


'  Romantic  Hifrtory,  Introd.  p.  x.       *  Budtlhism,  p,  207. 

»  Ihid.  p.  99.  ♦  Letter  to  the  UpteUiier,  Feb.  25,  1882. 

*  An  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  date  tg  a  colossal  statue  in  We.steni  Indin, 
erL>ct«M3  to  Adi  Buildhaniith.  This  miLst  plainly  have  been  erected  before  the 
Itmhmin  persecutinii  had  expelled  the  fiuddhists  from  those  ports.  Also,  very 
iioloseal  itatoes  are  not  erected  Xa  new  gods,  but  ^ods  long  established.  See  Tod's 
Trarels  in  Western  India,  p.  276. 
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in  favour  of  the  authority  of  the  Cingalese  books  are  on : 
side  of  the  argument. 

Buddha,  us  is  well  known,  was  a  young  prince  bom  in  Kitf!- 
lavastu,  a  small  Aryan  kingdom  in  North  Oude.  His  fatli;?. 
King  Suddhodana,  wanted  to  resign  in  his  favour ;  but  ;U 
young  man,  cloyed  with  the  idle  life  of  the  zenana,  dete- 
mined  to  become  a  religious  reformer.  I  will  here  cite ; 
passage  from  the  Lalita  Yistara,  which  gives  us  the  princ;"* 
own  version  of  the  matter  when  he  was  visited  bv  Kii; 
Bimbisara  : — 

"I  have  given  up  a  powerful  kingdom,  putting  asit 
earthly  ambitions.  To  obtain  calm  I  have  become  a  Yo:.': 
In  the  spring-tide  of  youth,  when  vigour  and  grace  and 
beauty  are  its  portion,  I  desired  troops  of  women  and  mu<t 
wealth.  And  in  the  middle  of  my  kingdom  I  gratified  mr 
appetites." ' 

Buddha  here  calls  himself  a  Yogi.  "What  was  a  To'n!' 
The  answer  to  this  must  be  clearly  understood,  as  it  is  the 
kernel  of  the  question  before  us. 

Swedenborg  said  that  the  secret  of  the  Christian  religion 
lay  in  the  word  "  conjoining."  The  mystic  logos  conjoinetl 
heaven  and  earth.  A  similar  idea  was  the  key-note  of  the 
old  Indian  religions.  There  was  a  realm  of  matter  and 
material  life.  There  was  a  realm  of  pure  spirit.  Earth,  or 
what  we  call  matter,  was  personified  as  Aditi,  the  mightr 
mother.  Spirit  was  personified  by  Brahma  the  Ineffable. 
This  latter,  in  Buddhism,  became  the  transcendental  Buddha. 
the  "  form  of  all  things  yet  formless,"  *  the  "  omnipresent 
chief  of  the  ^Munis,"  the  vajra  atma,  the  "eternal  (litcrallv 
diamond)  being." '  Aditi  became  Dharma  or  Prajiia,  the 
universal  mother.  The  "  external  and  internal  diversities 
belonging  to  all  animate  nature  are  produced  by  her."  *  I 
must  mention,  however,  that  this  Buddhist  terminologv 
was  borrowed  from  Brahminism.  The  intelligence  of  the 
Kosmos   was   called   Buddhi   in   the   Sankhya  philosophy.* 

'  Lalita  Vistnrn,  Foucatix's  Translation,  p.  230. 
'  n.Hlfrsoirs  K-ssays,  p.  84.         ^  /A,rf.         *  j^^j^ 
*  Cok'brooke's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 
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And  the  greatest  of  Inrlian  epics,  tlie  Mah9.bhS.rata,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  account  of  un  iiiciirnatiou  of  Dharma  on  earth, 
in  the  form  of  the  hero,  Yiidhishthira,  Yoga  means  "con- 
joining," and  so  does  the  word  Samgha  of  tho  Buddhif^ts. 
The  Yogi,  when  he  had  mastered  his  lower  life,  conjoined 
the  realms  of  Aditi  and  the  realms  of  Brahma.  He  was  one 
with  Brahma,  As  Yajnyavalkya  puts  it,  he  effected  the 
"  union  of  the  living  with  the  supreme  soul." 

It  is  necessary  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  way  in 
which  this  union  with  Brahma  was  supposed  to  be  attain- 
able. From  the  duto  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  recluse  retired 
to  a  forest  to  perform  tapas.  In  every  chapter  of  the 
MahcLbharata  these  hermits  swarm.  Many  treatises  tell  us 
how  this  Yoga  is  to  he  practised.  The  Yogi  is  to  sit 
croas-legged,  with  his  back  perfectly  erect.  He  must  try 
and  stop  his  breathing  altogether.  By  and  by  visions  are 
supposed  to  come  to  him,  and  the  secrets  of  the  invisible 
8])here8.  A  curious  feature,  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
modern  thought,  is  tho  mode  in  which  the  god  idea 
changes  in  his  mind  during  the  process.  At  first  the 
anthropomorphic  god  peoples  hia  dreams.  Then  he  broods 
on  the  symbols  alone,  the  chakra,  the  gidk,  the  sahkha, 
etc.  And  by  and  by  the  abstract  idea  can  be  grasped. 
He  becomes  one  with  Brahma. 

A  pregnant  question  here  arises :  How  did  Buddha  view 
all  this  ?  The  answer  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  is  unhesitating. 
Ue  swept  it  clean  away,  God  idea,  soul  idea,  the  after  life. 
In  the  most  ancient  Buddhism,  that  of  Ceylon,  the  dhy&na, 
the  iddhis,  were  "relegated  to  the  region  of  legend  and 
fairy  tale."*  It  "despised  dreams  and  visions."*  Sweep- 
ing negation  was  Buddha's  "answer  to  the  mystics."  In 
short  he  was  Comte  the  Positivist,  born  two  thousand  four 
hundred  years  before  his  time.  Buddhism,  in.stcad  of 
starting  with  a  cargo  of  Brahminism  and  throwing  much 
of  it  overboard  during  the  voyage,  set  sail  in  an  empty  ship, 
and  all  Brahmin  accretions  have  been  taken  on  board  since. 


>  Buddhist  Suttas,  p.  208. 

TOL.    XT. — [nBW   BBUM.] 


»  Buddhism,  p.  177. 
28 
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A  priori,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  Vct 
Here  is  a  statue  of  Buddha.'      In  every  Buddhist  ton:- 
there  are  hundreds  like  this.     Each  is  sitting  in  the  attitii 
prescribed  by  the  Brahmins  for  practising^  Yoga.     All— tva  I 
the  rudest — manage  to  give  the  calm  dreaminess  of  Tor? 
nidra.     Every  Buddhist  idol  is  seeking  dhy&na.     And  eT«i  | 
Buddhist  Sramana  has  given  up  father,  ni  other,  wealth,  mi 
worldly  joys ;    and   he  mumbles    his    mantras,  a  hnndrsi 
thousand  a  day,^  to  gain  the  very  dhy&na  that  his  proph;' 
sought  to  "  relegate  to  the  region  of  fairy  tale."    Aai  I 
must  say  that  when  I  read  the  Doctor's  translations  I  c 
very  much  puzzled.     The  ideal  northern   Buddhist,  in  E 
view,  is  a  man  of  many  superstitions — a   miracle-mongs:. 
The  ideal  southern  Buddhist  is  what  we  should  call  a  scientii: 
freethinker.     The  Northerns  have   six    Iddhis,  or  magia 
powers,  which  they  believe  to  be  acquired   by  the  reclos 
when  the  divine  vision  is  attained.     I  will  copy  them  do»i 
from  the  Lotus  of  Dharma : — 

1.  The  ascetic  must  be  able  to  rise  into  the  air. 

2.  lie  must  rain  down  fire  from  his  body. 

3.  He  must  rain  down  floods  of  water  from  his  body. 

4.  lie  must  make  his  body  expand  indefinitely,  and  thea 
grow  infinitely  little. 

5.  lie  must  make  it  disappear  and  return  to  earth. 

6.  He  must  rise  again  into  the  sky. 

But,  when  I  turn  to  the  literature  of  the  Southemeis,  I 
find  six  iddhis  likewise : — 

1.  The  ascetic,  being  one,  must  become  multiform. 

2.  He  nmst  become  invisible. 

3.  lie  must  pass  through  walls,  mountains,  solid  ground, 
as  if  through  water. 

4.  He  must  bo  able  to  walk  on  the  water  without  dividing 
it. 

5.  Ho  must  be  able  to  travel  cross-legged  through  the  sky. 
0.  He  must  be  able  even  to  reach  the  world  of  Brahma. 

'  A  Ftatuo  of  Buddha  was  exhibited  when  this  paper  was  read  befon  the 
Royal  Asiiitic  Society. 
'  Schlugintwcit,  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  p.  54. 
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Heally,  the  only  difference  between  tlio  freethinkers  of  the 
h  aud  the  miracle-mongera  of  the  north  that  I  can.  eee,  is 
that  the  Southerners  fly  through  the  air  "cross-legged,"  and 
the  Northerners  without  crossing  their  legs.  I  must  mention 
that  theso  iddhis  are  given  to  us  by  Dr.  Hhys  Davids  in  a 
Siitra  written,  in  his  view,  as  early  aa  the  fourth  century 
B.c.^  They  are  detailed  to  us  by  the  freethinker  Buddha 
himself. 

Some  will  perhaps  say:  "Could  vre  only  conjure  up  Buddha 
himself  for  five  minutes,  and  crosa-examine  him  about  union 
with  Brahma !  "  Those  who  say  this  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  we  can  practically  cross-examine  Buddha  on  this 
point.  They  will  be  still  more  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is 
through  the  literary  activity  of  Dr.  llhya  Darids  in  giving 
ua  the  Tuvigga  Sutta  -  that  this  is  possible.  And  most  sur- 
prising is  the  fact  that  this  SQtra  scatters  to  the  four  winds 
all  notions  that  Buddha  denied  an  intelligent,  eternal  God. 

"When  the  great  Tathagata  was  dwelling  at  Manasakata 
in  the  mango  grove,  some  Brahmins  learned  in  the  Three 
Vedas  came  to  consult  him  on  this  very  question  of  TJniou 
with  the  eternal  Brahma.  Thoy  asked  if  they  were  on  the 
right  pathway  towards  that  Union. 

Buddha  replies  at  great  length. 

He  suggests  an  ideal  case.  Ho  supposes  that  a  man  has 
fallen  in  love  with  the  "  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  land." 
Day  and  night  he  dreams  of  her,  but  he  has  never  seen  her. 
He  does  not  know  whether  she  is  tail  or  short,  of  Brahmin 
or  Sfidra  caste,  of  dark  or  fair  complexion.  He  does  not  know 
even  her  name.  The  Brahmins  are  asked  if  the  talk  of  that 
man  about  that  woman  be  wise  or  foolish.  They  confess 
that  it  is  "  foolish  talk." 

Buddha  then  applies  the  same  train  of  reasoning  to  them. 
The  Brahmins  versed  in  the  three  Vedas  are  made  to  confess 
that  they  have  never  seen  Brahma,  that  they  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  tall  or  short  or  anything  about  him,  and  that 
all  their  talk  about   Union  with  him  is  also  foolish  talk. 


Buddhigt  Suttu,  p.  214  ;  alM  Preface,  p.  x.      >  Buddhkt  Sattos,  ji.  167. 
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They  are  mounting  a  crooked  staircase,  and  do  not  \sr.x 
whether  it  leads  to  a  mansion  or  a  precipice.  They  Hx 
standing  on  the  hank  of  a  river  and  calling  to  the  othji 
bank  to  come  to  them. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Buddha  was  the  uncompR- 
mising  teacher  of  Atheism  that  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  pictujf 
him,  he  has  at  this  point  an  admirable  opportunity  of  urgiij 
his  views.  The  Brahmins  he  would  of  course  contend  hiot 
nothing  about  Brahma,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  sac: 
being  as  Brahma  exists. 

But  this  is  exactly  the  line  that  Buddha  does  not  takf 
His  argument  is  that  the  Brahmins  know  nothing  of  Braluu 
because  Brahma  is  purely  spiritual  and  they  are  purely 
materialistic. 

Five  "  Veils "  he  shows  hide  Brahma  from  mortal  kec. 
These  are : 

1.  The  Veil  of  Lustful  Desire. 

2.  The  Veil  of  Malice. 

3.  The  Veil  of  Sloth  and  Idleness. 

4.  The  Veil  of  Pride  and  Self-righteousness. 

5.  The  Veil  of  Doubt. 

Buddha  then  goes  on  with  his  questionings  : 
"  Is  Brahma  in  possession  of  wives  and  wealth  ?  " 
"  He  is  not,  Gautama !  "  answers  V&sittha  the  Brahmin. 
"  Is  his  mind  full  of  anger  or  free  from  anger  ?  *' 
"  Free  from  anger,  Gautama  !  " 
"  Is  his  mind  full  of  malice  or  free  from  malice  ?  ** 
"  Free  from  malice,  Gautama ! " 
"  Is  his  mind  depraved  or  pure  ?  " 
"  It  is  pure,  Gautama  !  " 
"  lias  he  self-mastery  or  has  he  not  ?  " 
"  He  has,  Gautama !  " 

The  Brahmins  are  then  questioned  about  themselves  : 
"Are  the   Brahmins  versed  in  the  three  Vedas  in  the 
possession  of  wives  and  wealth  or  are  they  not  P  ** 
"  They  are,  Gautama  !  " 

"  Have  they  anger  in  their  hearts  or  have  they  not  ?  " 
"  They  have,  Gautama !  " 
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"  Do  they  bear  malice  or  do  they  not  ?  " 

"  They  do,  Gautama  I  " 

"  Are  they  pure  in  heart  or  are  tJiey  not  ?  " 

"  They  are  not,  Gautama  !  " 

"  Have  they  self-mastery  or  have  they  not  ?  " 

"  They  have  not,  Gautama !  " 

Those  replies  provoke  of  course  the  very  obvioua  retort 
that  no  point  of  union  can  bo  found  between  such  dissimilar 
entities,  liruhma  is  free  from  malice,  sinless,  self-contained, 
so  of  course  it  is  only  the  einlesa  that  can  bope  to  be  in 
harmony  with  him. 

Vasittha  then  puts  this  question : 

"It  has  been  told  me,  Gautama,  that  theSramana  Gautama 
knows  the  way  to  the  state  of  Union  with  Brubraa?" 

"Brahma  I  know,  Vasittha!"  says  Buddha  in  reply,  "and 
the  world  of  Brahma  and  the  path  leading  to  it !  " 

The  humbled  Brahmins  learned  in  the  three  Yedas  then 
ask  Buddha  to  "show  them  the  way  to  a  state  of  Union  with 
Brahma." 

Buddha  replies  at  considerable  length,  drawing  a  sharp 
contrast  between  the  lower  Brubminism,  and  the  higher 
Brahminism,  the  "householder'*  and  the  "houseless  one." 
The  householder  Brahmins  are  gross,  sensual,  avaricious, 
insincere.  They  practise  for  lucre  black  magic,  fortune- 
telling,  cozenage.  They  gain  the  ear  of  kings,  breed  wars, 
predict  victories,  sacrifice  life,  spoil  the  poor.  As  a  foil  to 
this  he  paints  the  recluse  who  has  renounced  all  worldly 
things,  and  ia  pure,  self-possessed,  happy.  To  teach  this 
"bigher  life"  a  Tathdgata  "from  time  to  time  is  born  into 
the  world,  blessed  and  worthy,  abounding  in  wisdom,  a  guide 
to  erring  mortals."  He  sees  the  universe  face  to  face,  the 
spirit  worlds  of  Brahma  and  MS.ra  the  tempter.  He  makes 
his  knowledge  known  to  others.  The  houseless  one  in- 
structed by  him  "  lets  his  mind  pervade  one  quarter  of  the 
world  with  thoughts  of  pity,  sympathy,  and  equanimity;  and 
so  the  second,  and  so  the  third,  and  so  the  fourth.  And  thus 
the  whole  wide  world,  above,  below,  aroimd,  and  everywhere, 
does  be  continue  to  pervade  with  heart  of  pity,  sympathy, 
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and  equanimity,   far-reaching,    grown    great,    and 
measure."  '     "Verily  this,  Y&sittha,  is  the  way  to  a  iftatei 
Union  with  Brahma."  And  he  proceeds  to  announce  tkalfte  | 
Bhikshu  or  Buddhist  Beggar,  "  who  is  free  from  anger,  hi ' 
from  malice,  pure  in  mind,   master   of   hinself,  will,  ate  I 
death,  when  the  body  is  dissolved,   become  united  liA 
Brahma."* 

The  Brahmins  at  once  see  the  full  force  of  this  teacUlf, 
It  is  as  a  conservative  in  their  eyes  that  Buddha  figures,  ol 
not  an  innovator.  He  takes  the  side  of  the  ancient  spizitail 
religion  of  the  country  against  rapacious  innovators. 

"  Thou  hast  set  up  what  was  thrown  down  I  "  tbey  «Tti 
him.  In  the  Burmese  life  he  is  described  more  than  once  » 
one  who  has  set  the  overturned  chalice  once  more  upiai  it» 
base.  In  the  Brahmana  dhammikasutta  this  Teiy  qoeetkc 
of  the  archaic  Brahmin  religion  is  discusswl  at  full  length; 
and  Buddha  iinnounces  that  his  mission  is  to  restore  tkit 
Brahmana  dhamma.' 

I  own  I  am  a  little  puz/led  at  the  attitude  assumed  bf 
Dr.  Rhys  Davids  in  the  presence  of  the  Tevigga  Sutta. 

The  Sdtra  is  one  of  the  original  Pali  Suttas  which  Dr. 
Rhys  Davids  considers  the  paramount  authorities  on  esriy 
Buddhism.  One  of  two  inferences  seems  inevitable.  Eitlur 
the  pretensions  claimed  for  these  Sfltras  or  the  chargo  ol 
atheism  must  be  withdrawn.  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  will  in 
neither.  Oddly  enough  too,  he  confuses  Srahms  sad 
BrahmS.  AU  through  the  Siitra  he  talks  of  Union  wftk 
Brahmft  ;  which  was  what  the  Yogi  never  soug-ht  to  obtain. 
And  this  is  the  more  astonishing  because  in  a  foot-note  be 
lets  us  see  that  the  P41i  writer  used  the  word  Brahma.* 

Almost  the  first  lesson  to  the  tyro  in  Indian  my^tbologv  i< 
that  you  are  not  to  confuse  Brahma  and  Brahm^.  Brahmi 
is  the  anthropomorphic  god  with  four  beads,  who  rides  on  a 
goose.  Brahmi  gets  drunk  and  tries  to  seduce  his  daug^iter.^ 
Brahin&  had  one  of  his  heads  knocked  off  in  a  fight  with 


p.  201.  »  p.  203. 

•  i'uvt-uote,  Buddliist  Suttas,  p.  168. 


•  Sntta  Nipsta,  FMub^U.  p.  «7. 

•  See  Ward,  voL  ii.  p.  30. 
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Siva.  Brahni&,  Siva  and  Vishnu  are  worshipped  in  the 
^inonth  of  Magha,  and  then  tlieir  earthen  iraugoa  are  flung 
into  the  river.  Brahma,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  formless, 
pure,  pervading,  eternal,  passionless  God.  An  extract  from 
the  Muiiduka  TJpauishad  of  the  Atharva  Veda  may  here 
throw  a  light  on  Brahma  and  union  with  him. 

•'  He  is  great  and  incomprehensible  by  the  senses,  and 
consequently  his  nature  is  beyond  human  conception.  He, 
though  more  subtle  than  vacuum  itself,  shines  in  various 
ways.  From  those  who  do  not  know  him  ho  is  at  a  greater 
distance  than  the  limits  of  space,  and  to  those  who  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  him  he  is  near;  and  whilst  residing  in  animate 
creatures  is  perceived,  although  obscurely,  by  those  who 
apply  their  thoughts  to  him.  He  is  not  perceptible  by  vision, 
nor  is  he  describuble  by  means  of  speech,  neither  can  he  be 
the  object  of  any  of  the  organs  of  sense,  nor  can  he  be  con- 
ceived by  the  help  of  austerities  or  religious  rites ;  but  a 
person  whose  mind  is  purified  by  the  light  of  true  knowledge, 
through  incessant  contemplation  perceives  him  the  most  pure 
God.  Such  is  the  invisible  Supreme  Being.  He  should  be 
seen  in  the  heart,  wherein  breath  consisting  of  five  species 
rests.  The  mind  being  perfectly  freed  from  impurity,  God, 
who  spreads  over  the  mind  and  all  the  senses,  imparts  a 
knowledge  of  himself  to  the  heart,"  ' 

Whether  or  no  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  is  inspired  by  Comtist 
sympathies  I  cannot  say.  Certainly  one  great  obstacle  to 
viewing  Buddha  as  Comte  born  two  thousand  years  too  soou 
is  the  doctrine  of  Earma.  The  Buddhists  took  over  from  the 
Brahmins  the  idea  that  a  man's  actions  in  one  existence 
regulated  his  fate  in  subsequent  births.  My  idea  is  that  it 
was  invented  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  lower  castes,  when 
contemplating  the  superior  temporal  and  spiritual  ad- 
vantages claimed  by  the  Brahmins.  Certainly  the  cou- 
tiuued  life  of  the  individual  during  the  new  births  was 
the  key-note  of  the  idea.  A  man  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  consequences  of  immorality,  until,  by  a  great  effort  of 


>  Bommohun  Roy,  Tmulation  of  the  Yedo^,  p.  36. 
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self- restraint,    he    had    reached    the    bodlii    or    eaiaac^ 
tion. 

Of  this  doctrine  Br.  Rhys  Davida  gives  a  renioa  wUA 
differa  from  any  other  that  I  have  ever   read.     H«  tSam 
that  the  Buddhists  teach  that  each  individual  is  wnni^ki^ 
at  death,  but  that  the  causation  of  his  deeds  is  handed  w  k 
another  distinct  individual.      Thus,  if  A  leads  a  thoroo^ 
M  icked  life,  B  will  take  up  the  remorse  and  moral  detereo- 
tiou  that  result  from  A's  misdeeds.     If  B   conquers  hit  hit 
and  reforms,  C  will  be  happy,  because  IB   neutralised  tk 
errors  of  A.     I  shall  not  dispute  Dr.  Rhys  Davids's  tiswitiw 
that  this  is  an  "  incomprehensible  mystery  " ;   but  I  nKUt 
say  that  not  one  tittlo  of  evidence  ia  brouf^ht  to  sappori  it 
And  thia  new  presentment  of  the  doctrine  of  Karma  aeo» 
sitates  a  new  presentment  of  the  Buddhist  ideas  about  tb 
Five  Skandhas.     Skandha  means  body,  and   these  SkandlHi 
are  bodily  aggregations,  form,  sensation,  mental  perceplM 
and  so  on.     "Upon   death,"   says   Colebrooke,    writing  €i 
these  Skandhas,  "ensues  a  departure  to  another  world.     Tlal 
is  followed  by  return  to  this  world,  uud  then   the  course  oi 
error  (AvidyA)  with  its  train  of  consequences  recommenook"* 
These  Skaudhus,  like  Karma,  are  not  dissolved  until  the  ■(• 
quisition  of  the  Bodhi. 

But  Dr.  Rhys  Davida,  citing  Colobrooke,  but  neglecting  to 
study  hira,  has  put  forth  a  theory  that  at  death,  annihilaticrii 
of  the  individual  takes  place.  And  in  proof  of  this  be  ciu* 
a  sutta  which  seems  to  me  to  overthrow  his  theory  ooai< 
pletely.  Buddha  tells  his  disciples  that  tii^&  (the  mysdo 
"  thirst"),  which  binds  men  to  existence,  has  been  cut  off  in. 
his  case,  but  his  body  still  remains,  and  for  a  short  time  wiU 
be  seen  by  men  and  devas  and  then  utterly  disappear.  This 
proves  exactly  what  I  urge.  Buddha  had  then  attained 
Bodhi.  In  the  view  of  ail  Buddhists,  both  in  the  south 
north,  his  individuality  had  visited  earth,  (and,  I  max  add, 
refuted  Dr.  Rhys  Davids)  exactly  five  hundred  and  fifty  li 

Mr.   Ilodgson's    Buddhist   Aniirta    Nanda    Bandya 


'  Ei»a\a,  Tul,  i.  p.  397. 


*  Hodgson,  p.  96 ;  Big«iid»t,  p.  331. 
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distinctly  that  the  individual  merely  changes  body  after 
body  until  liia  karmu  is  euded  by  Bodhijfiana.  lie  says  also 
that  jiva,  the  soul,  is  immortal.'  And  if  this  ia  pronounced 
northern  Buddhism,  Migettuwatte,  in  his  famous  controversy 
in  Ceylon,  and  the  heads  of  viharas  when  questioned  by  the 
Dutch  governor,  said  the  same  thing.''  Spence  Hardy,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  Buddhist  ontology,  though  he  talks  about 
the  Skandbas  "breaking  up"  at  death,  shows  clearly  that 
this  does  not  mean  cessation  of  tho  individual's  existence,  for 
in  a  dialogue  between  Subha  and  Buddha,  the  latter  is  made 
to  say  : 

"  A  woman  or  a  man  takes  life.  The  blood  of  that  which 
they  have  slain  is  continually  on  their  hands.  They  livo  by 
murder.  They  have  no  compassion  on  any  living  thing. 
Such  persons,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  elements  (the  five 
kliandus),  will  be  born  in  one  of  the  hells,  or  if  on  account 
of  the  merit  received  in  some  former  birth  they  uro  born  us 
men,  it  will  be  of  some  inferior  caste."'' 

Here  is  another  of  his  citations,  drawn  from  the  history  of 
Anguli  MAla ; — 

"  So  long  as  existence  continues,  the  effects  of  Karma  must 
continue  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  cessation  of  existence  that 
they  can  be  entirely  overcome.  When  any  priest  attains  the 
rahatship,  he  cuts  otf  the  consequences  of  demerit."  *  The 
raliatship  is  the  Bodhi. 

To  a  modern  Positivist  the  coffin  of  death  locks  up  for 
ever  form,  sensation,  the  brain  and  its  dreams.  But  the 
Buddhist  denies  that  even  bodilj'-  shape  (rupa)  is  affected 
by  death.  At  once  the  ego  goes  off  to  regions  of  temporary 
reward  or  penitence.  And  in  the  Lalita  Vislara  even  tho 
Bodhi,  or  great  spiritual  birtb,  only  changes  the  "falsa 
Aggregations"  for  the  "Aggregations  of  the  True."*     A 

I  Hodj^rson,  pp.  44,  45. 

*  .See  Komiuitic  Uistorv,  Introd.  p.  i ;  Buddha  and  Early  Bmldbisni,  p.  125. 

*  Muiuul,  p.  463. 

*  Mauiiftl,  p.  26!.  As  opposeid  to  Dr.  Rhy»  Davids,  see  also  OldonberB, 
Buddhn,  pp,  244,  255,  etc.;  Burnouf,  IntrMluction,  pp.  .il3;  Childera,  Puli 
Dictiomin-,  >ui  ruai  Knmma  Bad  the  Khaiidiu;  ScUtoUt,  Bhotuuttt  Dictionary; 
Beat,  Ruuiiiutic  Miittory.  Introdui'tiuu,  p.  x. 

»  Lalita  Vistara,  p.  337. 
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glance  at  tbe  Ceylon  heavens,  as  given  by  U  ham,*  i 
this  plain.     Here  (PL  1)  is  Tosita,  the  highest  MaTenftsij 
soul  can  reach  before  attaining  the  Bodhi  or  enjanriprtk] 
Above  it  are  the  three  heavens  of  the  Brahmaloka,  tint  hi 
must  pass  through  before  he  loses  his  form   (rftpa).   id\ 
loss  of  form  plainly  did  not  imply  loes  of  indiTidnixl 
when  these  heavens  were  partitioned  ont,  for  the  sod  ki 
tn  pass  through  the  five  heavens  of  fhe  Jinas  or  Bod&a' 
before    he   reaches    Nirr&napura,  which    ia   in  four 
partments,  an  idea  scarcely  consistent  with  the  fheorr  ^ 
it  means  annihilation. 

I  now  come  to  Dr.  Rhys  Davids*  omcial  piece  of  erideBCL 
It  consists  of  three  speeches  attributed  to  Buddha,  and  to  Ik 
found  in  one  of  the  "  original  Pali  Snttaa  "  of  the  "  Soodwn 
Canon."  This  sutta  is  entitled  the  BmhnujAla  Sntta.  The 
three  speeches  may  be  considered  the  backbone  of  Dr.  Blin 
Davids's  many  lectures,  treatises,  magazine  articles,  etc,  all 
of  which,  on  the  strength  of  them,  charge  Buddha  wA. 
denying  a  life  after  death.  As  so  much  importance  i>  at- 
tached to  the  speeches,  I  will  give  them  at  leng^th. 

"Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Brahmina  are  an* 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  future  conscious  existence  and  it 
sixteen  modes  teach  that  the  soul  consciously  exists  after 
death.  But  the  teaching  of  these  Samanas  and  Brahmiu 
is  founded  on  their  ignorance,  th«r  want  of  peiceptioii  d 
truth,  their  own  personal  experience,  and  on  the  fluctnatiBg 
emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  infloraoe  of  thar 
passions." 

"  Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Brahmina  are  sonie 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  future  unconscious  existence,  and  ia 
eight  modes  teach  that  the  soul  exists  after  death  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness.  But  the  teaching  of  these  ii^amanaa  and 
Brahmins  is  founded  on  ignorance,  their  want  of  peroeptioa 
of  the  truth,  their  own  personal  experience,  and  on  the 
fluctuating  emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  their  passions." 

>  Hbtorr  of  BuddMnn,  p.  74. 
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"  Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Brahmins  are  some 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  future  stato  of  being  neither 
conscious  nor  yet  unconscious,  and  in  eight  modes  teach  that 
Lthe  soul  will  hereafter  exist  in  a  state  between  consciousnesa 
i"  and  unconsciousness.  But  the  teaching  of  these  Samanas  and 
Brahmins  is  founded  on  ignorance,  their  want  of  perception 
of  truth,  their  own  personal  experience,  and  on  the  fluctuating 
emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  their  pas- 
sions." 

Plainly,  says  the  Doctor,  conscious  existence  after  death, 
unconscious  existence  after  death,  and  existence  in  a  state 
that  is  "  neither  conscious  nor  unconscious,"  are  here  flatly 
denied. 

"Would  it  bo  possible,"  ho  adds  triumphantly,  "in  a  more 
complete  and  categorical  manner  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
soul,  anything  of  any  kind  which  continues  to  exist  in  any 
manner  after  death  ?  " 

Now,  considering  the  enormous  superstructure  that  has 
been  built  upon  this  s&tra,  the  first  remark  that  I  have  to 
make  is: — lias  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  read  it?  I  will  con- 
tinue the  passage  quoted.  It  gives  us  a  fourth  speech  of 
Buddha  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  Priesta,  among  these  Samanas  and  Brahmins  are  some 
who  affirm  that  existence  is  destroyed,  and  who,  in  seven 
modes,  teach  that  existing  beings  are  cut  off,  destroyed,  anni- 
hilated. But  the  teaching  of  these  Samanas  and  Brahmins 
is  founded  on  their  ignorance,  their  want  of  perception  of 
truth,  their  own  personal  experience,  and  on  the  fluctuating 
emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  their 
passions."  ' 

""Would  it  be  possible,"  I  might  here  say,  parodying  the 
emphasis  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  "in  a  more  complete  and 
categorical  manner  to  aflirm  that  existing  beings  are  never 
annihilated?"  But  the  subject  is  very  much  past  a  joke. 
The  Brahraaj&la  or  net  for  the  Brahmins  is  constructed 
to  catch   every  conceivable  fish.      It   belongs  to  what   we 


>  Sept  Sttttag  raiis,  r.  p.  107  (Grimblot). 
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T:  1:.  J;.-.yT  I>iv:i*  c— ■sfiers   tLi*  SJtra  i  i: 

■  .      ■•■.   r  :.. iv  :„vL*:::.  *:..i*.  i&  ui^r^v  pa«?asts  tL-  - 
.-.   •..:.-.■  .:.  .1:-  :i:.i  rr.rii  iJuidha's  own  m-.-u"!  : 
...;...:  .:  :.-.'.:::.  i-  ii-itir^itly  idinne-l.'      He  stu:«,  c  : 
■•■•.  •  .--  i-.;..-:  i .,/.•:  i::<rr  drratli  will  ;jo   to  that  p>r::.i 
*  . ;  ii:  ;.':.\.i.  .'.<:  v.;.; ;:.  -i  ri-i%er  dc-itroyed  by  fire.* 

r   ;.;-.•;  :..:.-  •;.•.:.  on'jt-  f.it.yl    the   Lalita    Vistara  a< -: 
■■..  .*.-./.!*.•.•.     Ir  :;;iy  &<i  &:.i-.vcr'id  that  Dr.  Rhys  iJavMsr:.- 
-.  i:.'-.  .'•  :.  J  ■:  ;•.•  ori'y  at  all.     "The  best  authority  we  )iit-.. 
;.  :  -.-■.-,   '.-  '.':,••  'oij^raf/fiV  that   he  bus  translated  for  u?  :i 
}.."-.    'J;;!':.    S*Mr;-,^,'    wiiif,-h,    ho   says,    is    almost    wurl  :.: 
■.'.',•••1    »}.(.   -xui':   a*   BuddLa;^hosa's  life  of    liuddha  iu  ::. 
A*':i;i  I\  if.i;a.     J'r-.:''--rencf,-  i-j  claimed  for  this  Cin"alc-<tf  .i:t 
i,u  til':  ;.'-r')urifl  fhiit  it  is  britft-r  and  more  free  from  luarvcl 
fii.Mi   t!,.;  ijt!i<r   bio^rraphios,  points  that    denote  an  t-arli-. 
-'iii'litiir':.      I    liiivo  oonsidered  this  question  at  length  iu  kt 
"  I»u'|iJli;i  and  Karly  IJuddhism."     I  can  only  here  sav  iL: 
I5ii'l'lli;i;^}io»a   admit-)  tliat  his  biography-   is    nierelv  a  c>- 
(I'll ^al ion    i>i   llir-  Maliapadana  Sutta.      Dr.    Rhvs  Davi»i»'r 
bio^riiiphy  is  al>(>  confessedly  an  abridgment  from  throe  otu: 
book-,    ilie  J'ubbaja  Sutta,  the  Digha  Nikaya    and   an  ulJ 
riii;;iili  m;  Coiiinientary.'     This  disposes   of   any  claims  ad- 
NiiiKcil  1)11  lli(!  s(;or()  of  greater  brevity,  fewer  marvels,  eto. 

Ill  llio  iMOMuinents  of  Asoka  the  Epic  of  the  Muni  (Jluui- 
;;allia)  is  iiiciitioued.  All  the  lives  of  the  teachers  wore  n^ 
doiihl  I'duiidcd  on  this.  The  value  of  the  Ijulita  Vistara  it 
my  view  is  that  its  many  editors  have  adopted  the  principU- 
111"  cxinnisidii  nit  her  than  contraction.  Wo  are  thus  in  a 
lu'lter  position  to  judge  wliich  was  the  earlier  matter. 


'  'riniiniir,  .Iiuir.  ISi'iiir.  Asiat.  Sdc,  vol.  vi.  p.  ,>2t. 

•  Si  |ii  Siiii.i^  IVilis,  ])|i.  7"J,  7H,  I'll'. 

•'  li„l.  i>.  7ii.        *   /,-.,,/.  p.  7S.        '  llirtli  Storios,  pp.  7S,  8J    SO. 
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Some  of  the  Pali  Sutras  are  so  important  tliat  I  should 
like  nothing"  better  than  to  see  even  the  somewhat  exaffffer- 
ated  pretensions  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  in  the  matter  of  their 
pedigree  and  authenticity  established.  I  am  afraid  this  is 
scarcely  possible.  The  whole  story  of  Buddhaghosii  and  his 
"compilings"  is  very  suspicious.  Buddha  died  miserably 
under  a  tree.  His  early  disciples  were  required  to  sleep 
Tinder  a  tree  every  night,  and  never  twice  under  the  same. 
And  yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that  three  months  after 
his  death  a  pompous  Convocation  of  five  hundred  Slonks, 
"defined  and  authenticated"  thirty-four  tractates,  with  their 
long-winded  commentaries  to  boot,  a  literature  as  great 
almost  as  four  of  our  Bibles,  "  with  a  degree  of  precision 
which  fixed  even  the  number  of  8}'llable3  of  which  it  should 
consist."  '  This,  it  may  be  added,  was  at  least  200  years 
before  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  introduced  into  India. 
The  second  Convocation  met  B.C.  443.  The  third  assembled 
at  Patna  B.C.  309,  when  Asoka  was  King.  The  last  two 
Convocations  "  reaffirmed "  the  Canon,  a  work  of  super- 
erogation, if  every  syllable  had  already  been  irrevocably  fixed, 
I  am  afraid  wo  will  have  to  agree  with  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
that  the  evidence  on  which  we  have  to  rely  in  the  matter  of  the 
Cingalese  Canon  is  not  what  would  convince  "  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  test  historical  and  chronological  evidence  in 
Greece  and  Rome."  *  Ik  must  be  remembered  tliut  at  the 
date  when  the  third  Convocation,  under  the  guidance  of 
King  Asoka,  was  "  reaffirming"  the  voluminous  Canon,  that 
monarch,  in  apparent  ignorance  of  the  circumstance,  caused 
another  list  of  the  chief  Buddhist  holy  books  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  Bairat  rock.  This  list  consists  of  seven 
books,  and  it  difiers  in  toto  from  the  Cingalese  list.  I  stated 
this  in  my  work,  "Buddha  and  Early  Buddhism,"  and  an 
article  in  the  Saturday  Hewieir,  attributed  with  justice  or 
injustice  to  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  made  the  following  comment 
upon  it. 

"  His  argument  from  the  titles  on  the  Asoka  monuments 

'  Tumonr,  Journ.  Benj».  A.siat.  Soc,  vol.  tL  pp.  605,  et  teg, 
'  Sacrvd  Bouks  of  tbv  East,  yoI.  x.  p.  x. 
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c:;nnot  ho  seriously  urged  when  we  know  tLit  'Ir 
ratljtT  descriptions  of  contents  than  fixed  titles,  ar.-iz---| 
ta.»iiy  varied." '  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  u.t  c  [ 
mcaiiiug  of  these  words.  If  it  is  meant  that  eaci  -.:;| 
rnt-ans  a  group  of  books,  and  not  a  Tolome.  this.  I  "—li 
can  bo  quite  disproved.  The  Munigatha,  in  the  oiIt:-! 
that  iJr.  Rhys  Davids  sanctions,  has,  he  tells  us.  bre--; 
its  most  conspicuous  merit.  The  "Admonition  to  i^-\ 
concerning  falsehood  uttered  by  our  Lord  BuddLi"  -: 
bvt-a  resiortfl  to  us,  thanks  to  the  activity  of  Pr«:-iesecr  I-i. 
It  occupies  two  pages  of  the  Chinese  DhammapocLs.-  7: 
'■  .Sup'.matural  Powers  of  the  Masters  "  and  the  "  Ttrr  ^ 
the  Future "  can  scarcely  be  considered  generic  ;;"^:i  : 
large  classes  of  the  original  Pali  volumes  by  the  Doeti:.  *- 
holds  that  those  volumes  ignore  "Supernatural  pjT-> 
in  "  3I,'i-tors,"  and  the  "  Future  "  altogether.  The  l.u'- 
winded  tractates  on  Vinaya  in  Ceylon  may  have  bees  j^- 
sidered  a  '"  Summary  of  Discipline  "  in  those  davs.  I:  i. 
d'.p'-uds  upon  the  meaning  then  attached  to  the  »^. 
'•  .Summary." 

I  now  come  to  "  The  Question  of  Upatishya."  Upa:i*i~» 
was  one  ot  tlie  names  of  Sariputra,  Buddha's  chief  discipi': 
lie  was  a  Brahmin  seeking  vainly  amongst  his  teic■ii^ 
assurance  of  immortal  life  (amritaj ;  and  he  put  to  tad 
this  <iue5tion  : 

"  Ma-ter,  what  is  the  method  of  your  doctrine  1'  Wii: 
advice  do  you  gi\'e  to  your  pupil  ':*  What  is  the  irui:  c: 
an  honest  life  'r  " 

Hearing  from  an  ancient  Pishi  that  Buddha  had  the  knov- 
ledge  of  .Vmrita,  lie  and  Maudgalyayana.  Buddha's  other  cbie: 
di.scii>l<',  went  off  to  him.  Buddha's  answer  to  the  ques:io: 
of  T'i);iti<liya  is  recorded  in  leaf  41  and  leaf  .50  of  the  tirs: 
t>ook  ot  tlie  iJulva  in  Csoma  Koriisi's  Analysis  of  the  CanoL 
of  Tibet.*  Tlie  question  of  Upatishya  and  the  answer  to  i: 
cou.-titutc,  not  a  library  of  volumes,  but  two  brief  pages  oi 
a  volume. 

1    S,l'.,,,l.i,,  R.rU'r,  XriT.  .5.  l^Sl.         =  p.  U2. 
-  .\-i.itii;  ltfv.-ari.iiC5,  vui.  ii. 
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Dr.  Oldenberg  has  suggested  nnother  argument,  but  it 
Bems  to  me  to  t-ell  still  more  completely  against  the  Cingalese 
ehool.  It  ia,  that  the  scriptures  which  Asoka  ordered  his 
monks  and  nuns  to  learn  by  heart  are  merely  "  passages."  ^ 
Passages  of  what  ?  The  memory  of  the  monk  was  the  only 
vehicle  by  which  Buddhist  scriptures  —  until  the  date  of 
Wattagiinini,  King  of  Ceylon,  B.C.  104  to  b.c.  7G — were 
handed  down.  ^  And  if  this  scanty  little  fragment  was  all 
that  the  monks  were  to  learn,  how  has  the  colossal  Canon  of 
Coylon,  in  length  about  as  large  as  four  of  our  bibles,  come 
do'v^Ti  to  us  ? 

I  should  like  very  much  to  agree  with  Dr.  Ehys  Davids 
on  the  subject,  and  have  overwhelming  ev-idence  in  favour  of 
Buch  Siltras  as  the  Tevigga  Sutta,  but  there  are  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  way.  For  supposing  we  admit  that  the  titles  on 
the  Bairit  rock  refer  to  groups  of  books,  not  volumes,  they 
still  demolish  the  pretensions  of  Dr.  Khj's  Davids,  because 
two  official  classifications  of  the  scriptures  of  the  kingdom 
differing  in  toto  could  scarcely  have  been  drawn  up  simul- 
taneously- Wg  must  bo  content  to  concludo  that  both  in 
north  and  south  we  have  some  archaic  Buddhism  and  much 
falsification.  And  it  is  by  stimulating  the  study  of  the 
northern  literature,  and  not,  as  is  the  present  custom,  by 
discouraging  it,  that  comparisons  may  be  made,  and  many 
valuable  facts  elicited.  I  wUl  give  an  instance  of  what  I 
mean.  I  alluded  in  a  paper  read  here  last  summer,  to  a 
litany  from  Nepal,  the  Sapta  Buddha  Stotra.  In  it,  the 
"  Seven  Buddhas  supreme  over  all"  are  invoked  in  succession, 
that  by  their  aid  the  worshipper  may  obtain  "  emancipa- 
tion."    I  will  give  two  of  these  addresses : 

"I  adore  Jinendra,  the  consuming  fire  of  sorrow,  the 
treasure  of  holy  knowledge,  whom  aU  revere,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Yipaswi,  who  was  born  in  the  race  of  mighty 
monarchs  in  the  city  of  Bandumati,  who  was  for  eighty 
thousand  years  the  preceptor  of  gods  and  men  ;  and  by  whom 
endowed  with  the  ten  kinds  of  power  the  degree  of  Jinendra 
was  obtained  at  the  foot  of  a  I'^tala  true." 


I  Buddliism,  p.  134,  note. 


>  Mahiwoiuo,  Chap.  33. 
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This  is  the  praise  of  S&kva  Mani  : 

"I  adore  Sdkya  Sii&ha  the  Baddha,  the  asnansij 
sun,  worshipped  by  men  and  gods,  wbo  was  born  8^1 
splendid  city  of  Kapilapura,  of  the  iaxaUy  of  the  chief  cts] 
Sakya  Kings,  the  life  of  which  best  friend  to  all  the  vri 
lasted  100  years.  Having  speedily  sabdoed  desue,G'| 
bounded  wisdom  was  acquired  by  him  at  the  fix>t  d  a  | 
Aswattha  tree."  ^ 

In  Ceylon  we  have  this  litany  also,  but  aQotheratoiTii| 
told  of  it.  You  shall  compare  the  two.  It  is  recorded  it.  { 
when  Buddha  was  on  the  mountain  called  the  Eagle's  Fat  I 
near  Hajagriha,  a  demon  named  Yessavana  visited  hio  bc 
gave  him  a  charm  to  be  recited  by  his  male  and  femak  & 
ciplcs  as  a  "  defence  "  against  all  the  demons  of  the  niuTenc. 
I  will  cite  a  few  paragraphs. 

"  Adored  be  the  aU-seeing  and  glorioos  Tipassi  (Yiji 
nam). 

"  Adored  be  Ycssabhd,  the  snbjector  and  destroyer  of  tb 
passions. 

"  Worship  Gautama  the  Conqueror ! 

"  We  worship  Gautama  the  Conqueror,  the  Buddha  endnii 
with  all  knowledge."  * 

Here  wc  catch  Dishonesty  in  his  studio.  The  Litany  Im 
been  explained  away  to  suit  the  agnostic  schooL  The  woidi 
"Adoration  to  Buddha"  by  a  silly  story  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  a  prayer  used  after  his  death,  to  an  address  nait 
to  him  whilst  he  was  alive.  The  Litany  was  well  know 
to  the  people,  and  therefore  could  nut  be  entirely  obliterated. 
The  Stflpa  of  Bharhut,  as  I  have  shown,  authenticates  this 
Lituny  by  showing  that  the  early  temples  had  shrines  for 
their  seven  Buddhas  with  marble  trees  corresponding  to  the 
list  in  the  Stotra. 

Although  more  wild  theories  are  abroad  concerning 
Buddhism  than  any  other  old  creed,  it  has  oddly  enough  the 
most  trustworthy  archives  of  all.  "Within  250  years  of  the 
death  of  the  founder,  Asoka  carved  his  credo  on  the  rocks : 

'  ARiatic  Rcsrarches,  vol.  xtI.  p.  464. 
*  Sc-pt  Suttas  Piklu,  Grimblot,  p.  323. 
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"  Confess  and  believe  in  God,  who  is  the  worthy  object  of 
ti  obedience.  For  equal  to  this  belief  I  declare  unto  you,  ye 
«  shall  not  find  such  a  means  of  propitiating  Heaven." — First 
^  Dhauli  Edict  (Prinsep). 

I       "  Among  whomsoever  the  name  of  God  resteth,  this  verily 
I  is  religion." — ^Edict,  No.  VII.  (Prinsep). 
I        "I   have   appointed  religious  observances  that  mankind 
having  listened  thereto  shall  be  brought  to  follow  in  the 
,    right  path,  and  give  glory  to  God." — Ibid. 
,        No  cavilling  can  explain  away  the  word  Is&na.     To  the 
Brahmin  of  Asoka's  time  it  meant  the  Supreme.    And  on 
the  subject  of  eternal  life  of  the  individual  the  King  is 
equally  explicit. 

"  I  pray  with  every  variety  of  prayer  for  those  who  differ 
with  me  in  creed,  that  they,  following  after  my  example, 
may  with  me  attain  unto  eternal  salvation." — ^Delhi  Pillar, 
Edict  VI.  (Prinsep). 

"  May  they,  my  loving  subjects,  obtain  happiness  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next." — Bumouf. 

I  leave  you  to  choose  between  this  teaching  and  the 
grotesque  Evangel  of  Contradiction. 

The  first,  without  any  of  the  sinister  apparatus  of  propa- 
gandism,  the  faggot,  the  axe,  the  scimitar,  won  India,  and 
the  second  lost  it.^ 

'  Owing  to  a  press  of  matter  there  has  been  some  delay  in  printing  this  paper, 
and  intermediately  I  have  discovered  the  epoch  of  the  rise  of  Agnostic  Buddhism. 
It  was  first  made  official  under  King  Kaniska  (a.d.  10).  In  a  little  book,  "  The 
Popular  Life  of  Buddha,"  published  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Trench,  I  hare 
given  a  detailed  account  of  this  change  of  front. 
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AsT.  XVTIT. — TIte  ybrtkern  Frontager*  of  CJum.  ftcj 
VT.  Hia  or  Tnngut.  By  HI  HL  HiowDxiH,  Ec] 
F.S.A..  iLE.A-S. 


Ix  mcinc;  ouc  the  rerv  crooked  story  of  the  HiataTsj 
Ceatroi  and  Eaatem  A:3ia.  in  which  we  ha-re  to  dealvi&i 
-•accession  •)!  empires  founded  by  a  naznber  of  zacea,  wtia 
liuve  necessarily  overran  its  more  desirable  azeu,  thee  i  I 
only  one  method  of  inqairr  which  seeauB  to  be  at  <nce  ■> 
.ind  fertile.  This  is  to  commence  with  the  latest  zeTolntiiai 
T-.i  j;r.Kiiuuly  unravel  the  tangle  into  which  the  storrki 
:.ieen  r^-isteiL  by  drst  anderstanding  the  latest  changes,  aiiaE 
wiiicb  n-o  !iuve  abundant  evidence,  and  thsi  to  work  back  v 
rhur  .Mr.itT  and  more  obscare  period  which  most  alwavsiilit 
.1  ^nu:  ;n;orest  and  romance  for  those  who  ^e«nilate  on^ 
'T;;-:!  .ind  early  history  of  oar  race.  This  ia  the  meAoe 
I  aave  vonrared  to  adopt  in  the  series  of  ps^ers  on  tbe 
y^rliem.  FrontaLp^rs  of  China,  which  I  haTe  been  pennittti 
by  :iie  fuv.>ur  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  to  oonunence  ia 
rile  pa^.>s  of  its  .Journal,  and  in  which  I  h<^e,  if  allowed,  s> 
puss  in  review  the  diiferent  races  who  have  dogmiiiated  ors 
<.'en:ral  Asia  and  China  from  the  eorEest  timea. 

The  Latent  of  these  race  rewlatioas  was  the  cmqaest  d 
China  by  rhe  llonchus  in  the  beginning  of  the  seTenteeotA 
century.  We  have  examined  the  earlier  chapters  of  their 
history,  and  have  traced  them  back  lineally  to  the  funom 
Kin  or  Gi.'uien  Tartars  of  the  twelfth  centoiy. 

G<>injr  buck  in  time  the  next  important  cbaoge  of  thii 
kind  was  wrou^rht  by  the  Mong-jls.  ITe  have  traced  than 
alst.^  to  their  mother-stock  in  the  Shi  wei,  and  in  a  more 
ambitious  and  more  recent  work  have  giTea  thor  historr  ia 
detail.    The  Moni^l  conques^t,  as  I  have  elnwhere  ihinnit 
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^as  a  great  integrating  power  in  Asiatic  history,  and  before 
that  conquest  that  history  has  to  deal  with  several  lines  of 
distinct  tradition  rather  than  with  one.  \yheQ  the  Mongols 
first  became  powerful  under  Cbinghis  Khan,  Eastern  and 
Central  Asia  was  divided  into  four  considerable  empires. 
1.  The  Kin  or  Golden  Tartars  occupied  and  ruled  the  six 
northern  provinces  of  China.  As  I  have  sjiid,  they  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Manchus.  In  the  last  paper  of  this  series 
I  examined  their  history  from  the  time  when  they  broke 
loose  from  the  power  of  the  Khitans,  and  showed  that  they 
were  descended  from  the  Moho,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Manchuria. 

2.  Central  Asia,  including  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Turkish  tribes  north  of  the  Jaxartes,  was  subject  to  the 
empire  of  the  Kara  Khitai,  Its  history  we  have  also  traced 
from  its  foundation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
by  au  offshoot  of  the  Imperial  house  of  the  Khitun  Tartars. 

The  third  and  fourth  empires  lay  to  the  south  of  these, 
that  ruled  by  the  Sung  dynasty  controlled  Southern  China, 
and  was  in  every  respect  a  purely  Chinese  empire,  and  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  present  inquiry.  The  fourth  empire 
was  that  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Hia,  and  forms  the  subject 
of  the  present  paper. 

The  history  of  Hia  has  been  strangely  neglected,  and  con- 
sequently misunderstood.  So  far  as  I  kitow  it  has  never  yet 
been  told  in  a  continuous  narrative,  and  this  attt-mpt  is  the 
first  ono  in  this  field.  I  have  said  it  has  been  misunderstood. 
By  every  inquirer  known  to  me  it  has  been  treated  as  an 
empire  founded  by  a  barbarous  race,  the  Tang  kiang,  pretty 
much  as  the  Liau  and  Kin  empires  were  founded  by  the 
Khitans  and  the  Kin  Tartars,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
true  that  tho  Tang  kiang  or  Tibetan  race  were  the  most 
powerful  inhabitants  of  Hia  at  this  time,  and  were  the  chief 
supporters  of  its  sovereigns.  But  the  Tang  kiang  pewple 
and  the  people  of  Hia  by  no  means  connoted  the  same 
thing,  while  the  royal  race  of  Hia  were  descended  from  the 
Topa  Tartars  (vide  infra).  The  tribes  of  Tang  kiang  had 
their  own  chiefs,  and  some  of  them  were  often  subject  to  the 
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Sung  empire  and  the  Eliitans,  while  the  Hia  empire  still 
subsisted. 

The  empire  of  Hia  was,  in  reality,  a  fragment  of  China, 
which  fell  from  it  in  the  great  commotion  that  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  when  the  governors  of  the 
Tarious  provinces  whose  jurisdiction  had  become  hereditary 
set  up  a  separate  authority  of  their  own.  We  shaU.  have  to 
treat  of  a  similar  case  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  Shato 
Turks.  The  kings  and  emperors  of  Hia  were  similarly  de- 
scended from  the  governors  of  Hia  chau  under  the  Tang 
dynasty,  and  until  the  destruction  of  that  dynasty  Hia  was 
an  integral  part  of  China.  This  is  not  only  perfectly  dear 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Chinese  historians,  but  from  the 
famous  manifesto  of  Chao  yuen  hao,  the  king  of  Hia,  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Sung  emperor,  Gin  tsong,  in  1038,  and 
to  which  I  shall  return  presently.  In  this  he  says  he  was 
descended  from  a  family  many  of  whom  bore  the  title  td 
emperor,  and  seems  to  claim  descent  from  the  Tartar  family 
of  Topa,  who  founded  the  dynasty  of  Wei  (De  Mailla,  voL 
viii.  p.  202).  This  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the  Eang 
mu,  who,  in  giving  a  resumi  of  the  history  of  Hia,  tells  ns  its 
royal  family  was  descended  from  Topa,  who,  during  the  Tang 
dynasty,  entered  the  country  of  In  hia  {id.  vol.  ix.  p.  126). 
This  was  doubtless  the  Topa  yen  chao  mentioned  in  the  year 
939,  and  who  was  then  sovereign  of  the  Tang  kiang  {id.  toL 
vii.  p.  332). 

Let  us  now  consider  their  country :  ho  in  Chinese  means 
river.  It  is  a  constantly  recurring  generic  particle  in  tiie 
names  of  Chinese  rivers,  and  thence  the  explanation  of  many 
topographical  names.  Thus  the  province  of  Honaa  means 
merely  south  of  the  river,  ue.  of  the  river  par  esceeUenee,  the 
Hoangho  or  Yellow  River.  Another  district  also  formerly 
bore  the  name,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  A  correlatiye  ol 
Honan  was  Ho  pe,  i.e.  "  !N^orth  of  the  river,"  a  name  givea 
to  part  of  Shan  si.  A  more  important  compound  ct  ilia 
word  was  Ho  si,  i.e.  west  of  the  river,  which  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  Mongols  into  Kha  shi.  The  Tellow  BiTsr 
has  a  very  strange  course  in  its  western   part.      Affeair 


/ing  more  or  less  towards  the  North-west,  it  suddenly 
^  Lan  chau  turns  nearly  north,  and  after  running  thus 
a  long  distance  turns  east,  and  then  almost  duo 
ith  as  far  as  tho  famous  fortress  of  Tung  kwan,  where 
.:  flows  on  almost  directly  east  to  the  sen.  The  great 
nd  which  it  thus  makes  incloses  the  country  of  the 
3Dgol  tribes  of  the  Ordus  and  a  large  part  of  Shen  si. 
)w  it  mil  be  seen  that  as  it  doubles  upon  itself,  its 
lannel  runs  north  and  south  in  two  places  parallel  to 
le  another.  In  the  western  one  the  river  runs  to  the 
^orth.  In  the  eastern  one  to  the  south.  Tlie  name  Ho 
west  of  the  river,  might  technically  mean  the  country 
st  of  either  portion.  It  has  been  so  used  apparently 
jmetimes,  and  perhaps  more  generally  as  describing  the 
ad  west  of  the  great  bend  altogether.  K  lap  roth  seems 
have  so  understood  it,  but  it  seems  also  that  the  Chinese 
jplied  the  name  in  a  wider  sense,  not  only  to  tho  wild 
juntry  west  of  the  great  bend,  but  to  the  enclave  of  the 
river  itself,  that  is,  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  modem 
[•government  of  Shen  si,  which  might  be  and  was  as  properly 
Ho  nan,  i.e.  south  of  the  river,  as  Ho  si,  since  it  was  in- 
closed by  it.  This,  I  take  it,  with  the  Ordus  land,  was  the 
Ho  si  of  some  Chinese  historians,  and  the  Kha  shi  or  Kho  shi 
of  the  llongols  (D'Ohsson,  vol.  i.  p.  96  note),  and  thus  it 
becomes  clear  how  they  should  have  applied  the  name  of 
Ho  si  to  tho  kingdom  of  Hia,  whose  eastern  limit  was  in 
fact  that  portion  of  the  Yellow  River  running  from  Paoti 
to  Tung  kwan.  Besides  Kha  shi  the  Mongols  also  gave  this 
country  the  name  of  Tan  gut,  a  name  it  bore  in  other 
languages ;  for,  according  to  a  Chinese-Uighur  vocabulary 
cited  by  Klaproth,  Ho  si  is  translated  Tangut,  while  in  a 
similar  Chinese-Bukharian  vocabulary  it  is  translated  Tang- 
hut  (Beleuchtung  und  Widerlegung  des  Forsch.  ueber  die 
Gesch.  der  Mitt.  Asiat.  Volk  des  Herm  Schmidt,  p.  64).  The 
t  in  this  name  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  plural  in  Mongolian, 
and  the  name  is  really  Tang  ku,  the  same  name  as  the  Tang 
kiang  of  the  Chinese.  The  Tang  kiang  or  Tang  ku  formed  the 
dominant  race  of  Hia.     They  were  divided  into  four  tribes, 
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Mrew,  until  Its  limita  were  very  wide  asunder.  On  the  west  it 
jnquered  the  towns  of  Kua  chau,  Sha  chau,  and  Su  chaa 
from  the  TJighurs,  while  its  authority  apparently  extended 
over  Khainul,  Barkul,  Urumtsi,  Turfan,  and  the  country 
watered  by  the  river  Choidum  and  the  part  of  the  Gobi 
situated  between  China,  Khamul  and  Lake  Lob,  while  south- 
wards it  extended  us  far  as  the  Bayau  Mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  Tibet  (Nouv.  Journ.  Asiat.  vol.  xi.  p.  461). 
On  the  east  it  dominated  over  the  country  of  the  Ordus 
(Timkofski,  Travels),  and  a  large  part  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Shensi,  as  far  east  as  the  Yellow  River.  In  the  resum4  of 
the  history  of  Hia  in  the  Kangmu  we  are  told  that  after  the 
reign  of  Li  yuen  hao  {ride  infra)  having  crossed  the  Hoangho 
and  built  ITing  chau  {i.e.  Ning  hia),  where  they  held  their 
court,  the  princea  of  Hia  soon  found  themselves  masters  of 
Hia  chau,  Sui  chau,  In  chau,  Yu  chau,  Ling  chau.  Yen  chau, 
IT  chau,  Wei  chau,  Chang  ye,  Tsui  chuen,  Tun  hoang  and 
many  other  towns  and  departments.  To  the  south  they  ex- 
tended their  empire  as  far  as  the  mountain  Heng  Shan,  to 
the  cast  as  far  as  Si  ho  {i.e.  west  of  the  river). 

Their  country  was  10,000  /*'  in  extent,  and  comprised 
thirty-two  departraenta ;  nine  in  Ho  nan,  literally  south  of 
the  river,  and  here  meaning  no  doubt  in  the  enclave  of  the 
Hoangho,  i.e.  Ling  chau,  Ilong  chau,  Yu  chau.  In  chau,  Ilia 
chau,  She  chau.  Yen  chau.  Nan  wei  chau,  Hoei  chau.  Nine 
in  Ho  si,  namely,  Hing  chau.  Ting  chau,  Iloai  chau,  Yong 
chau,  Ijcang  chau,  Kan  su,  Sha  lu,  Tsin  chau,  Kua  chau, 
and  four  in  Ho  wei, — i.e.  on  the  river  Wei — Si  ning  chau, 
Lo  chau,  Ku  chau,  and  Ki  she  chau,  which  supplied  the  five 
kinds  of  grain  in  abundance,  and,  above  aU,  plenty  of  rice 
and  wheat  (De  Mailla,  vol.  ix.  pp.  126-127). 

During  the  Mongol  period  Tangut  was  divided  into  seven 
lus  or  prefectures,  thus  enumerated  by  Pauthier:  1.  Sha  chau 
(the  Sa  chiu  of  Marco  Polo),  i.e.  the  sand  district,  an  outpost 
of  China  at  the  eastern  verge  of  the  worst  part  of  the  Sandy 
Desert  (Yule's  Marco  Polo,  p.  209)  ;  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Tangutans  from  the  Tlighurs.  2.  Suh  chau  (the  Sueciur 
of  Polo,  and  Sukchu  of  Rashid-ud-din) ;    this  was  also  a 
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conquest  from  the  Uighurs.     Kan   cbau   (the  CaapMkH 
Polo).     I  tsi  nai  (the  Etzina  of  Polo).     Yung  duui<  % 
Erguiul  of  Polo),  Ning  hia  (the  Irghai  of  Saanang Se<«Bit I 
Egrigaiu  of  Polo),   and  Wuh  la   hai   (?  the  Chan^  lk\ 
of  Polo,  see  Pauthier's  Marco  Polo,  p.  206,  note,  Tidfi'lHi 
vol.  i.  pp.  206,  274).     This  enumeration  seems  to  dkotili 
the  name  Tungut  had  then  become  limited  to  the  leu 
called  Ho  si,  which  was  certainly  to  the  west  of  the  Ydnj 
River,  and  then  included  no  part  of  Shen  si. 

In  the  first  notice  that  I  find  of  the  history  of  thiakii|'| 
dom,  we  are  told  that  Li  shi  chang,   the  governor  ol  Si  I 
chnu,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the   kings    of   Hio,  hare? 
rebelled  against  the  Emperor,  had  been  killed.     One  of  la 
relatives,  named  Fu  gin  fu,  had  succeeded  him  (Do  GTiijpw 
vol.  ii.  p.  52).     He  is  no  doubt  the  Li  gin  fu  mentioneii  u 
a  later  date  by  De  Mailla  {op.  cii.).      In  the  yvs\r  '""■  * 
kings  of  Tain  und  of  Ki  marched  against  him,  sxt\(\ 
goei,  the  former's  general,  laid  siege  to  Hia  chau.  bat  HftJ 
Emperor,  who  feared  that  the  king  of  Tsin  would  ofterwll 
occupy  the  western  capital,  sent  some  troops,  ivhich  nodi 
the  siege  to  be  raised  (De  Guignes,  id. ;   De  Mailla,  ToL  m 
pp.  13t)-7). 

We  next  read  in  the  Kang  mu  that  Li  gin  fu  (no  dodkl 
the  prince  just  named),  the  Grovernor   of  Ting   nan — apM 
wliich  depended  the  principal  places  of   Ho   si,   which  wm 
conterminous  with  the  Tartars — died.     As   this  eovemnnit 
was  very  important  in  consequence  of  this  prosimitv,  and  Li 
y  ohao,  the  son  of  Li  gin  fu,  was  deemed  too  young  for  thk 
responsibility,  the  officials  at  Ilia  chau,  Ui  chau  (P  Woi  dm) 
and  Teou  chau  demanded  in  a  common  document  that  aaotlMr 
government  should  be  contirmed  on  Li  y  choo,  and  tliat  flotno* 
one  should  be  put  in  hia  father's  place  capable  of  Tn«H»g 
head  against  the  Tartars.     The  Emperor  consented,  but  La  T 
chao  was  not  willing  to  abandon  his  government,  and  as  titB 
greater  part  of  his  father's  officers  declared  for  him,  he  shot 
himself  up  with  a  good  garrisonin  Hia  chau,  and  determined  not 
to  surrender  the  charge  his  father  had  left  him.     ^gau  taooff 
tsi  a  was  sent  with  an  army  against  him,  hat  the  fortifioaltOM 
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of  the  town,  wliick  Lad  been  erected  by  lie  lien  pu  po  under 
the  Tsin  dynasty,  had  become  even  more  solid  und  firm  with 
tinie,  and  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Imperialists.  Mean- 
rhile,  a  body  of  10,000  Tang  kiang,  who  had  been  called  to 
'  his  aid  by  Li  y  chao,  cut  oif  the  convoys  destined  for  the 
Imperialists,  and  so  devastated  the  country  that  everything 
became  very  dear  in  the  Imperial  camp,  and  the  forage  was 
BO  scarce  that  many  of  the  horses  perished.  Li  y  chao,  having 
learnt  from  deserters  the  condition  of  the  army,  mounted  the 
ramparts  and  cried  out,  "  You  see  the  condition  to  which  you 
have  reduced  the  district  of  Hia  chau.  The  people  are  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  distress.  Do  you  and  your  followers 
wish  to  perish  before  this  place  ?  I  never  had  the  least 
intention  to  rebel.  I  only  wish  to  preserve  the  government 
my  father  left  me  on  his  death.  You  may  assure  the  Emperor 
of  my  attachment  to  his  person,  and  that  I  am  ready  to 
execute  his  orders."  The  Emperor,  informed  of  this  message, 
ordered  his  men  to  retire — a  diplomatic  phrase,  surely,  for 
we  immediately  after  read  :  "  The  retreat  of  the  Imperialist* 
only  made  the  officers  of  Hia  chau  more  exacting  "  (De  llailla, 
op.^cii.  ToL  vii.  pp.  287-289). 

Our  next  notice  is  in  the  manifesto  of  Chao  yuen  hao, 
already  mentioned,  where  he  claims  descent  from  Se  kong, 
who,  having  rendered  the  Emperor  considerable  service  at 
the  end  of  the  Tang  period,  was  rewarded  with  a  consider- 
able employment  (De  Mailla,  vol.  viii.  p.  202). 

In  982,  according  to  the  Eang  mu,  all  China  was  once  more 
united  under  the  Sung  Emperor,  as  it  had  been  in  the  times 
of  the  Han  and  Tang  dynasties,  except  the  province  of  Yen 
or  Peking,  of  Yun  or  Tai  tong  fu  in  Shan  si,  and  the  six- 
teen chaua  dependent  on  it,  namely,  Yeou  chau,  Ki  chau, 
Ing  chau,  Mu  chau,  Cho  chau,  Tan  chau.  Shun  chau,  Pe 
chau,  Sui  chau,  Sin  chau,  U  chau,  Yun  chau,  Shu  chau,  Ing 
cbau,  lioa  chau  and  In  chau,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the 
Khitans  by  the  prince  of  Tain.  (De  Mailla,  vol.  viii,  pp. 
84-85). 

In  that  year,  Li  ki  pong,  who,  we  are  told,  had 
received  the  government  of  the  four  districts  of  Ilia  chau^ 
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Sui  chau,  In  cbau  and  Yeou  chau  from  Li  se  kong, 
i.e.  the  Se  kong  above  named,  who  was  possibly  his 
father,  went  to  the  Imperial  court  and  surrendered  his 
charge  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  at 
issue  with  most  of  his  relatives,  who  were  apparently 
turbulent  people  {id.  p.  85).  When  he  left  his  govern- 
ment, he  appointed  Li  ki  tsien  to  govern  the  four  districts 
in  his  absence.  Li  ki  tsien  was  apparently  related  to  him. 
The  Emperor,  having  sent  an  ofEcial  to  summon  all  the 
family  of  Li  ki  pong  to  the  court,  Li  ki  tsien,  who  knew  the 
motive  of  the  order,  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  nurse,  who  was  dead.  This 
excuse  was  allowed.  "We  are  told  that  he  then  went  to 
Ti  kin  chi  (300  H  north-east  of  Ning  hia),  and  having  shown 
the  people  the  portrait  of  the  first  of  his  ancestors,  who 
formerly  reigned  there,  they  could  not  restrain  their  tears, 
and  promised  never  to  abandon  his  interests.  The  Imperial 
commanders.  In  hien  and  Chao  kuang  chi,  who  had  authority 
in  these  parts,  quickly  collected  their  forces  and  fell  suddenly 
on  the  country  of  Ti  kin  chi,  killing  some  500  Tartars,  and 
burning  about  400  tents.  Li  ki  tsien,  and  his  brother  Li  ki 
chong,  escaped,  but  had  to  abandon  their  mother,  who  was 
captured,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  Li  ki  tsien.  The  latter  now 
adopted  a  wandering  life,  but  his  partizans  rapidly  grew  in 
numbers,  and  ho  at  length  proceeded  to  attack  Lin  chaa. 

As  his  people  were  not  strong  enough  to  besiege  the  place, 
he  had  recourse  to  craft.  He  sent  to  inform  Chao  kuang  chi, 
who  was  a  relation  of  his,  that  his  resources  were  coming  to 
an  end,  and  asking  him  to  go  to  Xia  lu  chuen  (Kin  chau  of 
Yen  ngan  fu  in  Shcusi)  to  accept  his  submission.  Chao 
kuang  chi  was  misled,  and  also  wished  to  have  the  credit 
of  the  affair ;  he  went  to  the  rendezvous,  where  Li  ki  tsien 
also  went,  having  first  planted  an  ambush.  Into  this  Chao 
kuang  chi  fell,  with  the  hundred  horsemen  who  formed 
his  escort,  and  the  whole  party  perished.  Li  ki  tsien  then 
captured  In  chau.  Sau  tsu  also  submitted  to  him.  Mean- 
while, the  Emperor  sent  Tien  gen  lang,  the  governor  of 
Tsin  chau,  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  put  down  the  rabel. 
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it  he  delayed  operations,  and  spent  bis  time  in  frivolous 
lusements.  When  called  to  account  by  tbe  Court,  he 
'replied  that  his  army  was  not  strong  enough,  that  tbe 
'  tribes  of  Tang  kiang  supported  the  rebel,  aad  that  it  would 
"be  well  to  try  and  persuade  them,  and  especially  their  chiefs, 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  Emperor  was  displeased  with 
these  answers,  and  exiled  him  to  Sbang  chau.  He  was 
aucceeded  by  a  more  vigorous  comraander,  name  Wang  shin, 
who,  issuing  by  the  north  of  In  chau,  fell  on  Si  li  and  other 
fortresses  of  the  rebels,  which  he  speedily  captured.  He 
then  cut  ofiP  the  head  of  Chi  lo  yu,  the  governor  on  behalf  of 
tbe  rebels,  at  Tai  chau,  which  he  exposed  publicly  as  an 
example. 

The  people  of  Lin  chau,  which  then  belonged  to  tbe 
Kiang,  afraid  of  sharing  the  same  fate,  offered  horses  to 
Wang  shin  as  a  token  of  submission,  and  also  offered  him 
troops  for  the  suppression  of  Li  ki  tsien.  Accepting  their 
assistance,  he  marched  against  Li  ki  tsien,  whom  he  en- 
countered at  Cho  lun  chuen.  He  defeated  him  and  killed 
more  than  5000  men.  Kuo  cheou  wen,  at  the  head  of  a 
fresh  army,  had  gone  to  Hia  chau,  whence  marching  to  Yen 
ching,  he  feU  on  the  camp  of  the  Kiang,  burnt  more  than 
1000  tents,  and  dispersed  their  army  after  killing  a  great 
number  of  them.  These  two  victories  greatly  depressed  the 
rebels,  and  the  three  departments  of  In  chau,  Lin  chau  and 
Hia  chau  were  once  more  reduced,  to  obedience.  They  were 
peopled  by  125,000  families,  to  whom  more  than  16,000 
other  families  paid  tribute.  Li  ki  tsien,  chased  from  China, 
submitted  to  the  Kbifan  Emperor,  who  nominated  him 
governor- general  of  Ting  nan,  i.e.  of  the  district  from  which 
he  had  been  driven  away,  and  as  if  Hia  chau  was  actually  in 
his  pos-session,  he  appointed  him  commander  of  the  troops  iu 
that  town  {id.  pp.  93-95).  These  events  took  place  in  985. 
Li  ki  tsien  married  a  Kbitan  princess,  and  in  the  year  990  the 
Emperor  of  tbe  Khitans  created  him  prince  of  Hia,  a  province 
which  belonged  to  tbe  Sung  Empire.  Ho  now  determined  to 
try  and  recover  that  principality.  He  made  overtures  to  Chao 
pao  chong,  who  commanded  there,  seuding  him  word  that, 
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rciKTiiiuf^  of  whiit  lie  had  done,  he  wished  for  some  .i;- 
lucfliatc  with  tlio  Emperor,  so  that  ho  mig-ht  once  more :•.:.• 
hitiiic  a<^iiin.     Chao  pao  chong,  deeming  him  sincere,  ^.■_".  \ 
stilt cinciil;  on  to  tlio  Kinperor,  who,  on  his  recommeECi'; 
])ar(l<)ii)>(l  lilui;  but  u  feeling  of  mutual  distrust  appuM 
jiri'vciitcd  liis  accepting  this  favour,  and  he  remained  u:l-; 
tli(!  Kliitaiis.   A  few  months  later,  and  in  the  year  991.1;. 
1si(>ii  advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  try  and  r'.\  ■ 
Ilia  cliaii ;  hut  he  was  defeated  and  dangerously  wouTi'i.i, 
^VlH>n  lie  n'{;ov(!red,  lie  again  asked  pardon  from  the  Emji-.: '. 
who  went  so  fur  as  not  only  to  forgive,  but  to  appoint  Li: 
suh-<i;()vernor   of  In  chau;    but  he    was    not    content,  ^li. 
sDon  returned  again  to  the  Kliitans,  who  gave  him  thetitlo  ; 
Si  ping  wang  or  prince  of  Si  ping  (id.  pp.  115—116).    Wi:": 
tluir  assistance,  he  increased  in  power  rapidly,  and  gre-atlT 
liiirasscd  i\\<.^  nortlieru  bonlera  of  the  Empire.     In  the  4*i 
iiinnth    of   !>!>(>,   the   Emi)eror  having    despatched   400.'." 
nn-a-iures  of  grain  to  Ling  chau,  situated  on  the  eastern  bauk 
of  ilie  Vellnw  Kivor,  a  little  south  of  Ning  hia,  Li  ki  XrieL. 
who  liad  hoard  of  it,  defeated  the  escort  and  carried  otf  xh 
l>huidi'r.      He  then  proceetled  with   10,000   or   12,000  nit- 
to  invest  the  town  of  Ling  u.     The  Emperor  sent  a  lari:'; 
ainiy  to  the  rescue.     It  marched  in  five  divisions,  whii':! 
were  c>nlcri'd   to  rendezvous  at  Ping  hia    (doubtless  Piu; 
li:ing\     Two  of  the  divisions  failed  to  obey  orders,  their 
c>>iiimandors  having  a  plan  of  their  own,  aud,  much  to  tie 
r.niperor's  disgu.st,  instead  of  going  to  the  relief  of  Linffii. 
wi'iit  to  the  place  where  Li  ki  tsien  generallv  lived.     Thi* 
ili.sconcorted  the  plan  of  operations,  only  two  of  the  di^-i^ioL- 
n  ached  l"  pe  chi.  where  they  met  the  enemy.      Thev  were 
iii't   ><tiiMig  cjiongh  to  beat  him  however,   and    after   three 
d.iy-i*   l-..:rd    tight ing,  retiriHl    tor  sfrtifi'ijte   refiso/is,    and  the 
'r.iriar-*  tiauirally  claimed  u  A'ictory  (»>/.  pp.    1".?S-1"2}>  .     Li 
Ui  t>;iiu  new  socins  to  have  submittotl  to  the  Sung  Eiuwrur, 
a:.il  \\i>  are  t><M  that  in  007  the  Court   eongrtitulattd  the 
I'.mpcior  on  the  happy  termination  of  the  rebellion,  which 
^^,i>i  jrr.'.ccl'ully  closed  by  his  granting  Li  ki  tsien  the  gv>vtn:- 
ir.cr.t  .'i  l.iav.g  ch.iu.  tegothcr  with  the  live  departments  of 


Hia  chau,  Suv  chau,  In  cliau,  Yeou  chau  and  Teing  cbau 
{ap,  cif.  p.  131). 

The  following  year  Tien  si,  the  governor  of  Tai  chau,  pre- 
sented a  memorial,  in  which  he  stated  that  Hia  chau  had 
always  been  deemed  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  empire,  and 
that  it  was  very  imprudent  to  hand  it  over  to  Li  ki  tsien ;  he 
also  disapproved  of  the  latter  taking  the  name  of  Chao  pao 
ki  {id.  p.  132). 

In  1001  the  ITighars  sent  an  embassy  to  ask  assistance 
against  Chao  pao  ki,  who  was  pressing  them  hard.  The 
latter  continued  to  harass  the  north  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
same  year  the  Emperor  sent  Chang  tsi  hien  to  make  inquiries 
on  the  spot  as  to  these  depredations.  He  reported  that  the 
district  of  Ling  u  was  very  isolated,  very  difficult  to  succour  and 
very  costly  to  guard,  and  that  to  continue  to  hold  it  would 
endanger  the  lives  of  70,000  people.  Another  officer,  named 
Ho  leang,  reported  very  differently.  He  said  the  country  of 
Ling  u  was  more  than  1000  !i  in  circumference,  and  was  pro- 
tected on  all  sides  by  the  Iloangho  or  Yellow  River  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  protected 
against  the  Tartars,  who  would  draw  great  advantages  from 
it  {id.  pp.  141-142).  The  Emperor  was  much  embarrassed  by 
these  contradictory  reports,  and  remitted  the  matter  to  his 
council,  which  was  similarly  embarrassed;  some  were  for  with- 
drawing from,  others  for  retaining  the  district.  The  Emperor 
determined  upon  preserving  the  ufafm  quo,  and  sent  Wang 
chao  there,  with  ample  powers  and  60,000  men,  cavalry  and 
infantry.  In  1002  Chao  pao  ki,  whose  power  daily  increased, 
won  over  a  large  part  of  the  Tibetans,  and,  to  forestall  the 
decision  of  the  Imperial  court  about  himself,  marched  with  a 
large  army  against  Ling  chau.  It  was  defended  by  a  brave 
officer  named  Pei  tsi,  but  was  not  prepared  for  resistance,  and 
before  succour  could  arrive,  Chao  pao  ki  attacked  it  fiercely. 
Pei  tsi  was  killed  in  the  breach.  Having  taken  the  town,  he 
determined  to  change  its  name  to  Si  ping  fu,  i.e.  "  town  of  the 
western  peace."  He  wished  the  people  of  these  countries  to 
feel  that  peace  was  secured  by  hi*j  presence  [id.  p.  143).  The 
next  year  Pan  lo  ohi,  the  chief  of  the  Lu  ku  tribe,  a  tribe 
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of  Tibetans,  offered  to  unite  bis  forces  to  those  of  the  Empire 
against  Chao  pao  ki,  and  asked  for  a  title  to  justify  his 
position.  It  was  decided  to  give  him  the  honorary  title  of 
governor  of  an  Imperial  province,  and  he  was  styled  accord- 
ingly governor- general  of  Su  fang.  Pan  lo  chi  then  advaaoed 
with  60,000  men,  and  completely  defeated  Chao  pao  ki,  who 
was  budly  wounded  and  obliged  to  retreat  towards  Ling  chao. 
He  died  on  the  way  at  the  age  of  42,  and  left  his  dominions 
to  his  son  Chao  ti  ming,  who  was  only  23  years  old.  Chao 
ti  ming  sent  to  inform  the  Kbitan  Emperor,  who,  to  secure 
his  assistance  against  the  Chinese,  sent  him  letters-patent  as 
prince  with  the  title  of  Si  ping  wang.  His  father  had  ad- 
vised him  to  submit  to  the  Empire,  but  not  to  make  any 
sacrifice.  His  envoy  went  to  Tsao  wei,  who  commanded  at 
Chin  Yong,  and  who  made  the  following  report. 

"It  is  twenty  years  since  Chao  pao  ki  conquered  from  China 
the  country  north  of  the  Hoangho.  During  all  this  time  his 
troops  have  kept  on  their  cuirasses.  It  is  very  sad  to  see  how 
they  have  ravaged  this  western  land.  His  death  has  wrought 
a  great  change  among  his  subjects.  His  son  is  only  a  youth, 
and  wc  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  and 
crush  this  long-standing  rebellion."  Ho  asked  for  a  body  of 
picked  troops,  with  whom  he  promised  to  recover  the  towns 
Chao  pao  ki  had  conquered,  and  to  bring  his  son  captive  to 
the  Imperial  throne.  But  the  Emperor  loved  peace,  and 
determined  to  win  over  the  young  prince  by  kindness.  The 
companions  of  Chao  pao  ki  having  determined  to  revenge  his 
death,  two  of  them,  named  Fan  mi  ki  ge  and  Pu  ki  lo  tan, 
pretending  to  be  deserters,  went  to  Pan  lo  chi's  camp.  His 
tribe  was  then  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  during  a  struggle  in 
which  lie  endeavoured  to  repress  it,  the  two  conspirators 
killed  him.  The  Lu  ku  Tartars  put  his  brother  Se  tu  ta  in 
his  place  (id.  pp.  145,  146).  This  was  in  1004.  Two  years 
later,  Chao  ti  ming,  in  accordance  with  his  father's  wish,  sent 
his  submission  to  the  Sung  Emperor.  The  latter  appointed 
him  governor  of  Ting  nan,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Si  ping 
wang,  already  conferred  on  him  by  the  Ehitan  Emperor.  He 
also  asked  him  to  scud  his  sons  and  brothers  as  hostages, 


amising  to  treat  them  well.     He  replied  that  his  father 
never  done  anything  of  the  kind,  either  to  the  Chinese 
■  r  Khitana,  and  ho  contented  himself  with  sending^  a  present 

"*f  horses  and  camels.  Soon  after,  the  Emperor,  who  wished 
retain  his  allegiance,  gave  him  the  title  of  Prince  of  Ilia 
|ii/.  pp.  159, 160).  We  do  not  read  of  him  again  till  1026,  when 
re  are  told  that  the  Khitana,  who  began  to  be  afraid  of  Chao 
ti  ming,  idthough  they  avoided  a  direct  quarrel,  determined 

•to  inclose  him  in  their  territory  by  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 

I  try  of  the  Hoei  hu  or  Uighurs,  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
chau.  We  are  told  that  this  movement  disturbed  the 
Tsan  pu  of  the  Tang  kiang,  whose  tributaries  these  Hoei  hu 
were,  and  who  feared  they  would  next  invade  his  country.  He 
ccordingly  marched  against  the  Khitaus,  and  compelled  them 

^  raise  the  siege  of  Kan  chau,  and  to  return  home  {id,  vol. 
viii.  p.  189). 

This  defeat  greatly  pleased  Chao  ti  ming,  who  knew  the 
reason  why  the  Khitans  had  attacked  the  town,  and  he 
determined  to  checkmate  their  policy  by  annexing  Kan 
chau  himself.  He  therefore  sent  his  own  son  Chao  yuea 
hao,  a  prudent  and  skilful  prince  (who  dressed  with  taste 
and  understood  perfectly  both  tlie  Tartar  (i.e.  Khitan)  and 
Chinese  books)  against  the  town.  The  Uighurs  were 
beaten,  and  Kan  chau  was  takeu,  after  which  he  returned 
home.  His  father  rewarded  him  by  nominating  him  heir 
to  the  throne. 

In  1032  the  Chinese  court,  seeing  that  Chao  ti  ming  was 
daily  becoming  more  powerful,  determined  to  give  him  the 
title  of  prince  of  Hia,  and  to  give  his  son  Chao  yuen  hao  the 
title  of  Si  ping  wang.  Shortly  after  Chao  ti  ming  died. 
The  Khitim  Emperor,  to  retain  him  in  his  allegiance,  there- 
upon sent  Chao  yuen  hao  letters-patent  as  prince  of  Hia. 
He  was  more  devoted  to  the  Khitaus  than  to  the  Sung 
Empire,  and  had  pressed  his  father  to  break  the  yoke  of 
China ;  but  the  latter  preferred  the  diplomatic  policy  of 
keeping  friends  with  both  sides.  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
have  fought,"  he  said  on  his  death-bed,  "  and  I  don't  regret 
it.     For  thirty  years  our  family  has  received  from  China  a 
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groat  number  of  pieces  of  silk,  and  we  ouett  no:  v  : 
grateful."      "The  Tartars,"  replied    Chao   vaen  ii. 
content  with  clothes  made  of  skins.     Our  nation  :«  z..: 
toinrd  to  luxury  and  ease.     Its  task  is  to  feed  £  >:k?.  i: 
to  f(.ar  trouble  or  fatigue.     By  its  valour  and  pr-.-._    ^ 
can  subject  its  neighbours.     Of  what    use   to   u*  ir-.  ":-'; 
brocades  and  silks,  which  only  serve  to  soften  o-^r  c^^r.;  J 
and  tliu-s  to  limit  our  conquests"  (id.  pp.  l!:*2— 133  .  l 

After  his  father's  death  Chao  vuen  hao  rejrulated  hi*  ~.-- ' 
on  tho  Chinese  model.     He  summoned  the  officers  tTTrr-i" 
days  for  instruction,  and  to  give  them    orders.      E-:  i?  l 
established  tribunals  of   war  and  police   after  the  Ciii^  ■ 
fashion,  and  colleges  where  the  young  people  could  ?-.:■  : 
Tartar  and  Chinese.     He  imitated  the  Tartars  als*D  i-  iizz 
military  exercises,  and  their  celebrated  hunts,  in  wLivL  L- ' 
men  were  hardened  and  trained  (nf.  p.  19-3). 

In  lO'Jl  Wei  tong,  to  protect  the  western  frontiers  of  Vit 
empire,  wliere  he  commanded,  detennined  to  take  fn:>in  E- 
certain  fortresses  which  were  well  disjrased    towards  Li=. 
Chao  yuen  hao  regarded  this  as  a  declaration  of  war,  cB't:?: 
the  department  of  King  chau  (i.e.  King  vang  fu  in  Shcn  i 
and  defeated  Yung  tsun,  who  tried  to  stop  him,  and  T*i  :<: 
kin,  who  went  to  the  hitter's  assistance,  fell  into  an  ambis- 
cade  and  was  made  prisoner.     He  was,   however,   rolea-w 
shortly  at't(.T  (id.  pp.  198-199).     Xot  feeling  very  confidett 
al)oiit  a  struggle  with  China,  the  prince  of  Ilia  turned  Lis 
arms  elsewhere.      He  sent    Su  nur  against   Su   so   lo,  Cn 
Ijrince   of  Tibet,   who,   however,   defeated    and    made  Lis 
prisoner.      Chao  yuen  hao,  chagrined   at   this    defeat,  pu: 
liiniself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  proceeded  to  bcsics:? 
Sliao  nieou  ching,  wliich  he  tried  in   vain  to   capture  bv 
assault,     lie  then  used  craft,  and  promi.sing  the  inhabitants 
to  tieat  them  well,  he  persuaded  them  to  open  their  ^ate$, 
when  his  troops  rushed  in  and  put  to  death  a  vast  number  of 
tliem.     This  intimidated  several  of  the  neighbouring  towns, 
and  ho  took  Tsing  tang,  Tsong  ko,  Tai  sing  ling,  etc.    ytrm 
tse  l<j,  an  officer  of  Su  so  lo,  who  tried  to  cut  off  his  retreat, 
was  defeated,  but  he   inflicted  considerable    losses   on  the 


neniy,  who  also  lost  many  men  in  crossing  the  river  Tsong 
to.  The  Tibetans,  therefore,  claimed  the  victory,  and  all 
.he  more  as  Su  sc  lo,  coming  up  after  the  troops  of  Hia 
lad   crossed  the   river,  attacked  Chao   yuen  bao,  defeated 

*hie  army,  and  captured  his  baggage  (i>/.  pp.  199-200).     This 

'was  in  lO'S'i. 

Chao  yuen  bao  now  raised  fresh  forces.     He  was  already 

'master  of  Hia  chau,  In  chau,  Sui  chau,  Yeou  chau,  Tsing 

ohau,  Sing  chau,  Yen  chau,  Hoei  chau,  Ching  chau,  Kan 

obau,  and  Leang   chau  in  Shensi ;    besides  which  hu  bad 

conquered  the   country  of  Kua   chau  and  Sba  chau,  and 

raised   to   the   rank   of   ehau  the  fortresses  in  the  district 

of  Long.     He  made  Hing  chau  {i.e.  Ning  hia),  wbicb  was 

washed   by    the   Yellow   River   on   one   side   and    bounded 

by  the  IIo  Ian  Mountains  on   the  other,  his  capital,     llis 

dominions  were  at  least  10,000  li  in  circumference  (id.  p. 

200).     He  had  always  on   foot  an  army  of   150,000  men, 

whom  he  distributed  in  hia  frontiers  according  as  they  were 

threatened.     Thus,  north  of  the  Hoaugho  he  had  7,000  to 

oppose  the  Kbitans;   south  of  that  river  he  bad  50,000  to 

oppose  to  the  Chinese  governors  of  the  departments  of  Hoan 

chuu,  King  chau,  Tsbin  yong,  and  Yuen  chau;  50,000  others 

posted  towards  Tso  nang,  and  Yeou  chau  defended  him  to* 

wards  Fu  yen  and  Lin  fu ;  ^0,000  towards  Yeou  siang  and 

Kun  chau  kept  the  Tu  fan  and  Hoei  bu  or  Uighurs  in  order; 

while  the  remaining  13,000  were  distributed  as  the  garrisons 

of  Ho  kn,  Ling  chau,  Hing  chau,  and  Hing  king  fu.   Besides 

this  army,  ho  bad  5000  picked  men  for  his  guard,  and  3000 

cuirassiers  who  followed  him  in  all  his  expeditions.    In  1036, 

to  counteract  the  defeat  of  the  previous  year,  he  took  the 

towns  of  Kua  chau,  Sba  chau,  and  JSu  chau,  from  the  Tibetans 

(id.  pp.  200  and  201). 

In  the  latter  part  of  1038,  Cbao  yuen  hao,  baving  sent 
some  people  to  the  mountain  TJ  tai ;  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
render  the  Buddha  there  propitious,  assembled  all  his  chiefs, 
and  ba\-ing  assured  himself  of  their  fidelity  by  tlie  most 
terrible  oaths  and  the  drinking  of  blood,  he  took  the  title  of 
Emperor,  and  prepared  to  attack  China  on  three  sides — one 
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Vr  way  of  Fu  yen,  another  br  that  of  Tsng*  6,  «ri  ftei 
bv  that  of  Shi  ching.  Before  doing'  so,  however,  he  aifa 
the  Emperor  Oin  taong  in  the  foOowing^  docomcat : 

"  I  descend  from  a  family  many  of  whom  hav*  baatkl 
title  of  Emperor.     Towards  the  end  of  the  dynMerrf«| 
Eastern  Tsin   there  began   to    r&ga    the    later  We,  n  I 
oonqaered  a  part  of  ChiuA.     Before   the  eztinelim  d  % 
Tang  empire,  Se  kong,  one  of  my  anoeatora,  wast  tetej 
assistance,  and  rendered  such  asaistiuice  to  the  EmpeforflKi 
he  received  an  important  post,  and  was  adopted  byiykj 
perial  family,  and  was  allowed  to  adopt  their  naaa^iAfc] 
name  of  Li,  H.H.H.).     Li  ki  tsien,  tnj  grandfather,  i 
to  renew  the  fame  of  our  family,  raised  troopa  to  caaqmt  I 
ancient  patrimony,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  ooiiqMr^ 
various  hordes  of  this  district,  who  acknowlad^ed  him  vtkc 
sovereign.    Li  ti  ming  (i.^.  Chao  ti  ming),  my  &iber,  vWi 
ceedcd  him,  submitted  to  the  laws  of  yoor  majes^  and  W 
your  tributary.    On  bis  death,  his  kingdom  hsvmg  fdhaiiti 
my  hands,  I  have  had  the  noble  ambition  of  raising  m%^ 
to  the  rank  of  my  glorious  ancestors.     I  have  disoudad  ^ 
Chinese   dress  I  wore  and  adopted    theirs.      I   have  jgnm 
honour  to  literature,  and  have  established  laws.     I  hat*  a 
regulated  matters  that  the  Tartars  of  Tufan  (i.o.  theTilMtiw; 
the   people  Chang  ye(f),  and  the  Kiao    ho    (the   Gtm^. 
have  conformed  with  an  ease  I   oonld   not  hare  expettd. 
One  thing  only  troubles  tbem,  that  they  are   sabj«ct  to  t 
prince  of  Hiu,  and  not  to  an  emperor.     On  noting  thi^  I 
caused  a  great  mound  to  be  made,  on  which  I  moantad  «l 
the  lltb  day  of  the  10th  month,  and  all  the  ohiefo  of  tba» 
nations  have  saluted  me  as  Emperor  of  Hia.      I  pray  TMr  i 
majesty  not  to  oppose  this,  bat  to  recognize  me  as  auek,  M  I 
that  there  maj'  be  a  constant  and  solid  peace  betwMO  At ' 
two  empires  "  {id.  pp.  202  and  203). 

The  boast  of  Chao  yuen  hao  about  the  Tibetans  was  osl 
well  founded,  for  the  tribe  of  Pan  lo  chi  (cidr  ante)  and  msnt 
thousimds  of  Uighurs  had  submitted  to  Su  se  lo,  who  yn»  to  a 
position  to  harass  him  considerably.  lie  held  his  ooart  al  Shea 
chau,  and  on  his  western  borders  was  master  of  the  town  of  Liu 
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u  ching,  by  which  he  communicated  with  the  kingdoms  of 

sing  hai  {i.e.  the  Kukunor,  Porter  Smith,  p.  56)  and  Kao 

chang  {i.e.  the  Uighurs  of  Bishbaligh),  which  carried  on  a 

considerable  trade  with  his  people,  the  source  of  hia  wealth 

J  and  power.     The  Emperor  encouraged  him  and  gave  him 

itlea,  so  as  to  secure  his  aid  against  the  Prince  of  Hia  {id, 

p.  203). 

The  Emperor  called  a  council  to  determine  what  was  to  be 
done  with  that  ambitious  person.  A  reward  was  offered  to  any 
one  who  should  capture  him  or  cut  off  his  head,  and  an  order 
was  issued  that  no  trade  was  to  be  carried  on  with  his  domin- 
ions. He  teas  ako  deprived  of  the  surname  of  C/iao,  that  of  the 
Imperial  family  of  the  Sung  dt/nrvsli/,  which  had  been  granted  to 
Li  ki  tuien  tchm  he  submitted.  Chao  yuen  bao  was  indignant 
when  he  heard  this  news,  wrote  a  sharp  letter,  and  sent  back 
in  a  box  all  the  letters-patent  which  he  or  his  ancestors  had 
received,  by  Ho  3'on  nien,  one  of  his  officers  {id.  p.  284). 

He  then  prepared  to  attack  the  empire.  He  first  occupied 
Pao  ngan  (in  the  district  of  Yen  ngtin  fu  in  Shensi),  and  then 
the  fortress  of  Kin  niing  chai,  where  he  captured  the  two 
Li  se  purs,  father  and  son.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  besiege 
Ten  chau,  whose  governor  was  Fan  yong,  and  which  was 
badly  prepared  for  defence.  An  Imperial  army  of  12,000 
men,  which  marched  to  the  rescue  under  Leou  ping  and  She 
yuen  tsun,  was  entirely  defeated  near  8an  chuen  keou,  after 
a  protracted  struggle,  and  those  officers  were  captured  {id.  p. 
205).  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  hindered  the  besiegers  however, 
and  the  siege  was  raised.  Chao  yuen  hao  now  proceeded  to 
attack  San  chuen,  but  his  magazines  and  stores  were  surprised 
and  destroyed  at  Pe  pao  ching,  by  a  contingent  of  7000 
Chinese.  These  events  took  place  in  1040.  Meanwhile  Fan 
chong  yen,  an  officer  who  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  in 
a  war  with  the  Khitans,  was  appointed  generalissimo.  A  dis- 
cussion arose  between  him  and  Han  ki,  who  was  much  elated 
by  bis  vict<:>ry,  as  to  the  prudence  of  joining  issue  with  the 
P^mperor  of  Hia,  with  the  forces  then  available,  and  at  tliat 
season,  i.e.  in  the  winter.  Both  officers  seem  to  have  re* 
mitted  their  plans  to  the  Emperor.     Hun  ki  enlarged  on  the 
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fact  that  the  army  of  Hia  only  numbered  40,000  or  50,000 
men,  and  was  hampered  by  taking  with  it  a  crowd  of  womea 
and  children,  of  old  people  and  sick,  while  Fan  chong  yen 
urged  that  the  Hia  Tartars  occupied  a  number  of  strong 
positions  in  the  Hang  mountains,  which  were  practically 
inaccessible  on  account  of  the  defiles,  and  urged  that  a  policy  of 
conciliation  should  be  adopted  towards  them.  The  Emperor 
of  Hia,  to  encourage  this  view,  and  perhaps  to  mislead  the 
Imperialists,  sent  Kao  yen  ti,  a  Chinese  whom  he  had  made 
prisoner,  to  Fan  chong  yen,  to  explain  that  he  desired  peace. 
Fan  chong  yen  urged  him  to  lay  aside  the  title  of  En^)eror, 
and  to  content  himself  with  that  borne  by  his  father,  Chao  ti 
ming.  Meanwhile  he  had  sent  an  army  into  Wei  chau 
(Kang  chang  fu  in  the  western  part  of  Shensi),  to  attack  the 
town  of  Hoai  yen.  Han  ki  collected  an  army  of  18,000 
vigorous  young  troops  at  Chin  yong,  and  gave  the  command 
of  them  to  Gin  fu.  He  ordered  him  when  he  reached  the 
fortress  of  Te  ching  chai  (near  Tsing  ning  chau),  to  turn 
towards  Yang  mu  long  ching  (near  Long  te  hien),  in  the 
district  of  Ping  leang  fu,  and  to  emerge  to  the  north  of  the 
enemy,  where  their  forts  were  only  forty  li  apart,  and  if 
they  did  not  meet  them,  to  seize  the  gorges  and  defiles  and 
cut  off  their  retreat  (id.  p.  210). 

An  advance  guard  of  several  thousand  picked  troops  en- 
countered a  similar  body  of  the  army  of  Hia  south  of  Chang 
kia  pu  and  having  killed  a  certain  number,  the  others  took 
flight  and  abandoned  their  horses,  sheep  and  camels.  This 
was  a  ruse,  however,  to  draw  the  Chinese  on.  Gin  fu  was 
misled  and  advanced  confidently  with  his  main  body  by 
the  river  Hao,  the  base  of  the  mountain  Sui  pan,  to  within 
5  li  of  Yang  mu  long,  into  a  very  difficult  country,  where 
the  prince  of  Hia  was  lying  in  wait  with  100,000  men. 
Sang  i,  one  of  the  Imperial  generals,  noticed,  we  are  told,  a 
number  of  silver  boxes  hanging  from  the  trees.  These  had 
been  locked  with  great  care,  and  it  was  reported  they  con- 
tained something.  Sang  i,  afraid  of  a  surprise,  would  not 
open  them  until  the  arrival  of  Gin  fu,  whose  curiosity  being 
aroused,  had  them  opened,  when  a  number  of  tame  pigeons 
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flew  out,  wTiich  began  to  tumble  in  the  air  in  front  of  the 
army.  This  gave  the  signal  for  the  troops  of  Hiu,  who  issued 
from  their  hiding-place.  The  fight  went  on  from  eight  iu  the 
lorning  till  noon,  when  the  enemy  raised  a  large  standard 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle-field,  and  fresh  bodies  of  troops 
came  down  from  the  mountains.  The  Imperialists  were  now 
speedily  overpowered.  Sang  i  and  Lieou  su  were  killed. 
Gin  fu,  wounded  by  ten  or  twelve  arrows  and  streaming 
with  blood,  rushed  sword  in  band  into  the  enemy's  ranks  and 
was  killed,  with  his  son. 

After  having  defeated  the  main  Chinese  Imperial  army,  the 
troops  of  Hia  turned  upon  another  body,  commanded  by  Cbu 
koan  and  U  ing,  and  defeated  it  also.  The  Imperialists  ia 
the  two  actions  lost  10,300  men.  The  Emperor  was  much 
harassed  by  this  defeat,  and  was  some  time  before  he  could 
eat,  and  Han  ki,  who  had  suggested  the  rash  campaign,  was 
degraded  and  reduced  to  be  the  simple  governor  of  Tsin  chau. 
The  King  of  Ilia  was  correspondingly  elated,  and  sent  an 
insolent  letter  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  which  was  publicly 
burnt  by  Fan  chong  wei,  who  we  are  told  knew  the  power  of 
Hia  better  than  any  one,  and  had  counselled  a  conciliatory 
attitude ;  but  this  act  of  vigour  was  repudiated  by  the 
timorous  Court,  which  ordered  his  recall  also.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Yo  chau,  and  Hia  fong  was  nominated  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  on  the  frontier.  The  latter  was 
a  mere  Sybarite,  who  devoted  himself  to  pleasure,  and  when 
making  a  tour  of  inspection,  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
women.  This  gained  for  him  the  contempt  of  his  own 
soldiers,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  Hia.  The  King  of  Hia 
offered  a  large  sum  for  his  bead,  and  bis  people  made  constant 
raids  over  the  frontier,  and  carried  olf  their  plunder.  If  he 
resisted,  he  was  certain  to  be  beaten.  A  complaint  against  him 
was  sent  to  the  Court  by  his  lieutenant  Chang  fang  ping. 
Although  he  had  strong  partizans  at  the  Court,  Hia  fong  was 
recalled,  and  appointed  governor  of  Ho  chong,  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  Shen  chau.  It  was  now  determined  to  divide 
the  province  of  Shen  si  into  four  governments.  Han  ki  was 
recalled,  and  appointed  to  be  governor  of  Tain  chau,  Fong 
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212-215).     Tbew  erenU  took 

Three  resuv  lat«r  the  Tas^  ! 
Ehttiiiu,  MfU  U>  cowpiatn  of  oa 
King  of  nia ;  hot  the  envoy  thaf  «■■&  «■ 
rettuned  bona  witlkoot  fftrting  ■aytk^^  (■£.  ^ 

Tbs  Tang  kssog.  wyrblly  tbo  hor^  ai  Tk 
of  800  &afliMb  and  13a  yel.  dniT  c« 
thi>  mmmlraa.  eilliflr  OnMgh 
dManing  it  bcrtter  poticjr, 
tlw  KMtsai,  tM  isfaaiitted  to  tbo  ktter. 
ooiueunui  of  tb*  Tmeatmeni  this  iroold 
propo«al  to  the  Sung  Empire  for 
Ehituu: 

"  I  have  fatted  twice  in  wren  jrvftra^**  vt«te'  W  ti  Ai ' 
£aiperor  Qia  Uooff. "  to  nuke  a  solid  pmmte  wisk ' 
I  am  now  naulrod  to  do  ao,  and  sik  for  tko 
ciindUiouJB.  That  I  may  appoint  proper  tribaaaW  ta 
my  people,  Uiat  my  peopk-  and  yuura  msy  paaa  and 
freely  to  and  from  each  oupue.  Aa  ycmr  Taaaal  I  aA  t^ 
bondea  tho  towaa  of  Eoo  ha,  &ien  tao,  Nan  n^oa  sad  Qaax 
ping,  which  bolmiged  to  my  ai»^st<ita,  I  cDAy  be  aBavvd  to 
fortify  certain  pontioits  on  tha  fnntien  boib  of  the  i 
nod  the  Ehitana.  That  each  jcor  your  inajiaij  w3  tai 
me  ibs  money,  the  sttks,  attd  tb»  30,000  potnida  of  laa  • 
iigruvd  upoD.  I  promiie  on  my  part  to  Tesoain  iaithfol,  mI 
ir  I  Mhuitld  briMik  tbe  peace  may  my  family  aooa  fw^w  to  aa 
eiid,  and  nmy  my  children  be  soon  rvduoad  to  dire  dialr^" 
(,i</.  pp.  2i0-2'il). 

Thij  Empuror  accfdcjd  to  these  propodttons.  Th«  Khift" 
on  tbiur  part  detcnolued  upon  war,  and  bcfora  doiBf  m^ 
ul«o  icnt  an  cmbaaay  to  tbe  Sutig  Emporor,  aajiag  thflr 
Wuro    abuut  ta    march    o^nnt    Ilia    for    baving    iiiibiJI^ 


0  warn  him  therefore  not  to  make  peace  with  them. 

S^hifan  array,  numbering  167,000  horsemen,  divided 
llfctnto  three  bodies,  one  of  100,000,  commanded  by  Ye  lu 
t^chong    chin,    the    EJiitan    Emperor,    in    person,    marched 

fby  the  southern  route.  The  second  of  60,000  men  under 
Siao  hotii  took  the  northern  route,  while  the  third  of  7,000 
under  Ye  lu  chong  yuen  followed  the  first.  Having  crossed 
the  Yellow  River,  they  advanced  400  //  without  meeting 
the  enemy.  Siao  houi  approached  the  mountain  Ho  Ian, 
J  where  the  King  of  Hia  was  posted,  and  defeated  him.  The 
latter  then  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  Having  assembled  the 
Tang  kiang,  who  were  incorporated  with  his  people,  he  sent 
to  ask  peace  from  the  Xhitans,  promising  to  restore  them, 
but  meanwhile  he  retired  for  some  distance  and  laid  waste 
the  flat  coimtry. 

Siao  ke  accordingly  went  to  his  camp  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  three  hordes  of  the  Tang  kiang.  He  dis- 
tributed wine,  and  read  a  homily  to  the  Hia  troops  ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  extorted  nothing  from  them  but  vaguo  promisea. 
Chao  yuen  huo,  the  Sing  of  Hia,  saw  how  hollow  the  truce 
was,  uud  continued  to  retreat,  burning  the  herl>age  on  the 
way,  so  as  to  prevent  pursuit  by  the  Khitan  cavalry,  which 
therefore  began  to  retire.  He  now  took  the  offensive, 
attacked  the  camp  of  Siao  hoei  suddenly,  and  dispersed  his 
men,  then  marched  against  the  main  army  under  the  Khitan 
Emperor,  and  so  defeated  it  that  he  barely  saved  himself 
with  a  few  horsemen ;  a  great  number  of  his  officers  were 
killed  or  captured,  among  them  being  Siao  hu  tu,  the  com- 
mander of  his  cavalry,  and  Siao  hiao  yeou,  the  head  of  his 
privy  council,  who,  with  all  the  other  prisoners  whom  he  had 
made,  the  King  of  Hia  generously  sent  back.  This  policy 
was  imitated  by  the  Khitans,  who  also  returned  the  prisoners 
they  had  made,  and  specially  the  envoy  of  the  King  of  Hia, 
who  had  been  retained  prisoner  {id.  pp.  233-234).  The 
Sung  Emperor  now  sent  to  congratulate  Chao  yuen  hao  on 
his  victory,  sent  him  letters-patent  as  King  of  Hia,  gorgeous 
robes  befitting  the  dignity,  and  a  golden  girdle,  a  beautiful 
horse,  whose  saddle  and  other  trappings  were  decorated  with 
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silver,  20,000  taels  of  sUver,  20,000  pieces  of  silk,  and  30,000 
lbs.  of  tea,  together  with  a  silver  seal  inscribed  with  the 
characters  Hia  kue  cbu  in,  i.e.  "Seal  of  the  ruler  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hia."  The  Emperor  also  permitted  him  to 
appoint  his  own  officials,  and  undertook  to  defray  the  cost  of 
keeping  his  envoys,  when  on  Imperial  visits ;  he  also  granted 
to  these  envoys  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  hall  of  audience. 
The  King  of  Hia  was  in  future  to  use  the  Imperial  tamgha 
or  signature  in  his  public  documents,  to  publicly  recognize 
himself  a  dependent  of  China,  and  to  receive  his  envoys  with 
reepect.  The  Chinese  ambassador  was  only  given  a  cold 
reception,  and  when  he  returned  home,  the  King  of  Hia 
adopted  the  style  of  Emperor  as  before. 

The  Khitan  ruler,  after  his  great  defeat,  lost  confidence  in 
his  men,  and  began  to  feel  some  dread  of  Hia.  He  accord- 
ingly changed  his  metropolis  to  Yun  chan,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Tai  fong  fu  (id.  p.  235). 

In  1048  Chao  yuen  hao,  who  may  claim  to  have  practically 
established  the  empire  of  Hia,  was  assassinated  at  the  age  of 
46.  He  had  married  Ye  li  shi,  the  daughter  of  Yu  ki  tsong, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Ming  ling  ko,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  and  who  was  to  have  been  his  suocesaor. 
He  had  chosen  Min  she  foi  for  his  wife,  but,  overcome  by  ha 
attractions,  he  married  her  himself.  Ming  ling  ko,  in  a 
jealous  fit,  gave  him  a  terrible  blow,  from  which  he  died  a 
few  days  after.  The  parricide  fled  to  U  pong,  who  put  him 
to  death.  The  grandees  informed  the  Chinese  and  Ehitaa 
authorities  of  what  had  occurred,  who  sent  to  condole  with 
the  widow.  Chao  yuen  hao  left  an  infant  son  named  li 
tsiang  tso,  and  his  mother  became  regent.  Some  of  the 
grandees  suggested  that  this  was  a  good  opporttmity  to  break 
up  the  power  of  Hia,  and  urged  that  that  kingdom  should  be 
divided  among  three  of  the  principal  chiefs,  so  that  the 
Chinese  could  proceed  to  subdue  it  when  it  was  thought 
convenient ;  but  Ching  lin,  one  of  the  principal  mandarins  of 
Shen  si,  argued  on  the  other  side  that  it  was  not  generous  to 
treat  a  country  plunged  in  mourning  thus.  The  Emperor 
agreed  with  this  view,   and  letters-patent  were  sent  to  li 


.  mg  tso  similar  to  those  of  his  father  (De  Mailla,  op.  cit. 
'.   viii.  pp.  239-240). 

The  Khitiins  were  not  so  fastidious,  and  Siao  hoei  deter- 
mined to  revenge  himself  for  the  battle  he  had  lost ;  and  we  are 
Id  his  military  ti-ain  occupied  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
He  hoped  to  surprise  the  people  of  Hia  when  immersed  in 
leir  mourning,  and  he  marched  carelessly,  nor  did  he  send 
'"'idfttes  uheud  to  explore.  His  soldiers  even  marched 
^-vithout  their  arms,  which  were  carried  in  the  carts.  He 
fished  them  to  march  lightly  equipped,  that  they  might  not 
wearied  out  at  the  end  of  their  juumey  ;  but  he  was  mis- 
!  taken  ;  the  enemy  had  intelligence  of  his  approach,  and  were 
Fjwepared  to  receive  him.  They  lay  in  ambush  close  to  where 
the  Khitans  had  to  pass,  and  attacked  them  suddenly  when 
disintegrated  and  without  arms.  A  terrible  slaughter  was 
the  consequence,  and  Siao  hoei  only  saved  himself  by  the 
virtues  of  his  horse.  This  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
1010.  The  Khitans  were  much  chagrined  by  their  defeat, 
and  returned  the  following  year  and  invaded  tlie  borders  of 
Hia,  contenting  themselves,  however,  with  plundering  some 
flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  horses,  and  did  not  go  against 
the  anny  of  Hia,  which  awaited  them  firmly.  When  the 
generals  of  the  latter  found  that  the  Khitans  were  retiring 
with  their  booty,  they  did  not  attack  them,  but,  marching 
by  another  route,  invaded  in  turn  the  territory  of  the 
Khitans,  whence  they  curried  off  four  times  more  horses  and 
booty.  This  was  in  1050.  These  raids  seem  to  have  been 
repeated  without  an}'  decided  advantage  on  either  side,  and 
they  ended  by  both  sides  making  peace  (id.  p.  241). 

In  the  latter  part  of  1067  Wei  ming  shan,  a  dependent  of 
Iliu,  who  with  his  horde  lived  in  the  ancient  Sui  chau,  sub- 
mitted to  the  empire.  It  seems  that  his  younger  brother, 
Wei  i  shan,  commanded  in  the  town  of  Tsing  hien,  whence 
he  wrote  to  the  Chinese  officer  Chong  u,  sa^'ing  he  wished  to 
submit  to  China.  The  latter,  wishing  also  to  gain  over  his 
brother,  sent  him  a  great  sum  of  money  and  a  number  of 
beautiful  pieces  of  silk.  This  was  accepted  by  one  of  Wei 
ming  shan's  petty  officers,  named  Li  wca  hi,  who  answered 
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for  his  master  without  the  latter  knotring  about  it 
news  was  sent  on  to  the  Chinese   Court.     When  Cbief  ] 
went   with   his   troops  to   see  liim,  he   made    a  viitet 
acquiescing,  and  went  over  with  300  oflBcers.     He  wm  m  1 
head  of  15,000  families,  and  had   10,000  regiUar  ikidnl 
Chong  u,  to  preserve  his  conquest,   caused  a  town  tsi 
begun  there.     The  King  of  Hia  was  naturally  mored  \ik\ 
tampering  with  his  vaseal,  and  sent  sonie  troops  toal<f&| 
builders  of  the  town.     They  were   beaten   and  iand  \\ 
retire.     Not   strong  enough   to  stiniggle  witlx    the 
Li  tsiang  tso  determined  upon  a  ruse.     He  professed  Ut  1 
forgotten  the  outrage  which  had  been  done  bim,  and  tlutb] 
wished  to  live  at  amity  with  China,    Meanwhile*  he  pra 
a  sudden  blow,  fell  unexpectedly  on  the  troops  of  Pao  i 
who   commanded  at   Yang  ting,  and   pushing  on  to  tkl 
general's   tent,    ho   killed    him   there,    and    thua  jewpi 
himself.     A  nioutk  later  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  bjls 
sou,  Li    ping    chang,    who,   notwithstanding    his    iBihef* 
quarrel  with  the  empire,  sent  to  ask  for   the  Iette»>prtHt 
of  office.     When  the  envoy  whom  he  sent  was  reminded  rf 
the  death  of  Yung  ting,  he,  in  turn,  referred  to  the  ootngi 
committed  by  Chong  u.     Matters  were  left   thus;    bat  tie 
diploma  was  duly  sent.     We  are  told  that    Li  tsiong  to 
preferred  Chinese  customs  to  those  of  the  Tartars,  whirli  ik 
abolished  us  fur  as  he  could.     Uis  vassals  and  mandxriu 
were  dressed   in  the  Chinese   fashion,    and    bore    the  mms 
official  titles  as  those  of  China.     Judicial  afluirs,  etc,  wtn  { 
similarly  modelled  after   the  Chinese  pattern  (irf.  poi.  2St 
and  2m). 

In  1073  and  1074  we  have  a  detailed  account  in  the  Eog] 
mu  of  a  war  between  Mu  ching,  the  sovereign  of  Tibet,  ttdj 
the  Kiang  tribes,  who,  we  are  told,  were  ruled  by  Ki 
pa,  and  who  were  clearly  then  independent  of  the  kini 
of  Hia  {id.  pp.  278-281). 

In  1081  Yu  chong,  the  governor  of  King  cbau  in  Sh< 
sent  a  report  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  mentioned  thai] 
had  learnt  from  the  spies  he  had  at  the  court  of  Hia,  that  li] 
tsing,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Hia  army,  a  native  of  Taial 


and  a  Chmaman,  had  asked  the  King  of  HIa  to  invade 


[o  nan  ;  uud  that  I 


icang 


chi,  the  mother  of  Li 


ping 


cha 


the 


ki 


L     prince  of  Hia,  who  disapproved  of  this  conduct,  had  caused 

^  '  Li  tsing  to  be  put  to  death,  and  had  quarrelled  with  her  son, 

i  '  whom  she  had  put  in  prison.     Yu  chong  suggested  that  this 

►      was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  the  territory  which 

"  these  Tartars  had  conquered  from  China.     He  urged  that 

the  kingdom  of  Hia  had  not  a  man  of  parts  in  it,  and  that 

its  sovereign,  Li  ping  chang,  was  a  mere  boy,  that  he  could  go 

and  drag  him  by  the  shoulders  and  take  him  to  the  Imperial 

Court  (id.  pp.  29i-295}.     Sun  ku  urged  in  reply  that  it  was 

easy  to  raise  soldiers  and  to  begin  war,  but  not  so  easy  to  end 

'      it.     The  Emperor  replied  to  this  that  if  the  kingdom  of  Hia 

was  not  subdued,  it  would  join  the  Khitans  against  China, 

and  he  ordered  five  bodies  of  troops  to  advance  towards  Hia  : 

one  under  the  eunuch,  Li  hien,  by  way  of  Hi  chau  and  Ho 

chau  ;   the  second  under  Chong  u,  by  the  country  of  Fu  yen  ; 

the  third  under  Kao  tsun  yu,  by  way  of  Hoan  king  ;    the 

fourth  under  Lieou  chang  tso,  by  King  yuen  ;   and  the  fifth 

under  Wang  chong  ching,  by  way  of  Ho  tong.     The  Emperor 

at  the  same  time  ordered  Tong  chen,  the  King  of  Tibet,  to 

attack  Hia  from  the  other  side. 

Li  hicn  mustered  the  troops  of  seven  departments,  and  being 
joined  by  30,000  Tibetans,  he  defeated  the  army  of  Hia  at  Si 
ehi  sui  ching,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  defile  of  Niu 
^^Dhi.  This  he  traversed,  and  then  laid  siege  to  and  captured 
the  ancient  town  of  Lan  chau  on  the  Yellow  Hiver,  and 
wrote  to  ask  permission  to  fortify  this  place  as  an  outpost 
against  Hia.  Chong  u,  having  been  joined  by  the  troops  of 
Sui  li  ching,  attacked  the  town  of  Mi  chi  hien  (north  of  Yen 
ngan  fu).  The  ruler  of  Hia  sent  an  army  of  80,000  men  to  its 
relief.  This  was  also  defeated  in  a  bloody  struggle,  and  the 
^_town  was  afterwards  taken. 

li  Kao  tsun  yu  similarly  took  the  fortress  of  Tsing  yuen,  but 
the  eunuch,  Wang  chong  ching,  having  crossed  the  river 
Vu-ting,  and  entered  the  sandy  desert,  lost  many  men  and 
horses.  Ashamed  of  having  done  nothing,  he  entered  the 
town  of  Yeou  chau,  which  the  troops  of  Hia  had  abandoned, 
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fled  northwards,  and  butchered  a  number  of  poor  iaaiSBi^j 
remained  behind,  and  carried  off  all  their  horaee  and  ctfk 

Lieou  chang  tso,  who  had  an  army  of  60,000  icr 
him,  had  agreed  with  Kao  tsun  yu  to  meet  on  the  botviri , 
Hia.  Having  arrived  first,  and  not  meeting  with  hk  £Mi| 
he  advanced  to  the  defile  of  Mo  i  ngai,  where  be  met  thtf] 
force  of  the  enemy  and  defeated  it.,  and  then  miufhfJ  fc  ] 
Ling  chau,  which  he  intended  capturing.  Before 
there,  he  was  joined  by  £ao  tsun  yu,  and  the  combined  i 
pressed  the  town  hard  for  eighteen  days.  Meanwhili;! 
troops  of  Hia  had  been  scattered  at  Mo  i  ngaL  TWi 
ployed  one  part  of  this  army  in  cutting  a  canal  by  vbicKlkl 
waters  of  the  Yellow  River  wore  turned  aside  and  ina 
the  Imperial  camp.  They  also  cut  ofi*  the  road  by  wlal 
supplies  reached  it.  The  Chinese  had  to  raise  the  oi^ 
precipitately,  and  lost  an  immense  number  of  men,  who  «■ 
drowned  or  kiUed,  and  Lieou  chang  tso  returned  crest&Da 
to  King  yuen,  after  losing  two-thirds  of  his  men. 

Meanwhile  Chong  u,  after  the  capture  of  Mi  t^hi  hien.  bai 
left  a  garrison  of  1000  men  there,  and  advanced  vrith  the  re< 
of  his  army  with  the  intention  of  capturinj^  In  chau,  l4i 
chau  and  Uia  cbau,  but  after  taking  She  pao  ching,  he  wji 
badly  defeated  at  Fu  kia  ping,  and  lost  more  than  half  bk 
array.     He   had  barely  30,000  men   when   he   returned  to 
China.     The  eunuch  "Wang  chong  ching,  aifter  ioaring  Y<w 
chau,  held  a  review  of  his  troops  in  the  country  of  Nai  wmjt 
tsing,  and  found  he  had  lost  20,000  men.      Instead  of  nxarck* 
ing,  as  the  order  of  the  campaign  provided,   towards  liof 
chau,  he  went  to  tho  foot  of  the  mountain  Tien  tu,  when  , 
he  burnt  a  country  house  of  the  King  of  Hia,  and  capConl ' 
Gin  to  lin  ting,  one  of  his  oflBcers,  with  his  family,  whom  h# 
put  to  death,  and  after  encamping  at  Hu  lu  ho,  he  rctunual 
to  China,  being  the  only  one  of  the  five  generals  who  did  not 
reach  the  general  rendezvous. 

We  are  told  that  when  the  authorities  of  Hia  heard  of  til*  I 
great  preparations  the  Chinese  had  made  to  overwhelm  them, 
the  courtiers  advised  Leang  chi,  the  mother  of  tho  voung 
flovercign  of  Hia,  to  arm  all  the  young  people  in  the  cottntrr. 
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lAn  old  officer  recommended,  however,  that  they  should  adopt 

!  a  defensive  attitude  and  lay  waste  the  various  routes  by  which 

'  I  the  Chinese  must  advance.     That  they  ought  to  put   their 

jest  troops  in  the  districts  of  Ling  chau  and  Hia,  and  form 

lying  columns  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Imperialists, 

The  princess  followed  this  advice,  which  was  eminently  auc- 

j4Se8sful,  as  we  have  seen.    It  was  the  same  plan  which  had  been 

adopted  against  the  Khitans  in  1044  {id.  pp.  297  and  298). 

In  1082,  Shin  ku,  the  governor  of  Yen  chau,  proposed 
to  the  Court,  in  order  to  close  this  route  into  China  to 
the  Hia  iuvaaion,  to  build  a  fortress  at  the  mountain 
Heng,  near  the  village  of  Yong  lo,  west  of  Nu  chi  hien, 
in  Yen  ngan  fu  of  Shen  si.  Some  days  after  the  work 
was  commenced,  an  army  of  300,000  men  of  Hia  marched 
to  prevent  it,  and  encamped  at  King  yuen.  Sin  hi,  the 
Imperial  general,  rashly  offered  hattle  under  the  walls  of  the 
town,  liis  anny  consisting  of  70,000  men.  A  body  of 
cuirassiers,  the  picked  troops  of  Hia,  proceeded  to  cross  the 
Yellow  River.  Kui  cheu  advised  an  attack  while  they  were 
crossing.  Sin  hi,  who  was  obstinate,  waited  till  they  were 
over,  and  then  chargerl  them  vigorously  ;  but  the  movement 
was  repulsed,  and  the  Chinese  compelled  to  retire  to  the  town. 
The  enemy  now  turned  aside  the  various  streams  that  entered 
the  town,  and  the  wells  dug  by  the  garrison  containerl  no 
water.  Terrible  distress  followed,  and  in  a  few  days  two- thirds 
of  them  had  perished.  The  troops  of  Hia  occupied  all  the 
roads  by  which  reinforcements  could  arrive.  The  town  was 
captured.  Sin  hi  and  many  other  officers  were  killed  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  while  200,000  people,  soldiers  and  work- 
men perished. 

The  army  of  Hia  now  captured  six  fortresses,  which  had 
been  built  to  protect  the  frontier,  and  also  sccui-ed  the  military 
chest  with  a  large  sum  in  it,  and  all  the  magazines  of  pro- 
visions. It  was  the  most  serious  disaster  the  Chinese  had 
suffered  for  many  years  ;  the  Emperor  was  much  distressed 
and  ceased  his  efforts  against  Hia,  which  was  content  with 
their  victory  {iiL  pp.  299-301). 

Li  ping  chaug,  Xing   of  Hia,   died  in    1086   and   was 
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•ucc€«ded  by  Li  Iden  ehtm.     Hie 

the  Imperial  Court  of  their  Eing^s  dfth.     One  ti  \ 

charged  with  the  duty  of  settling^ 

the  places  they  had  conqaered  and  the  CTiiTW  j 

and  also  to  ask  for  letters-patent  for  their  new  m 

The  towns  were   given  up    and    tlie  other   matt 

arranged  (id.  vol.  viii.  p.  308). 

In  1090  the  King  of  Hia  retamed  the  Chinas 
he  had  in  his  hands,  to  the  nomber  of  149,  and  askei  i 
restoration  of  the  four  fortresses  of  Ml  chi,  Eja  Iv.  Yk 
and  Ngan  hing,  the  last  in  the  district  of  Kin^  T""!  ^^ 
Shensi,  threatening  to  take  them  by  force  if  refiued.   Tk] 
Emprcsa-rcgent,  who  did  not  wish   for  war,  gave  i^ 
places,  which  only  made  the  authorities  of  Hia  mors  en 
(id.  voL  viii.  p.  313). 

In  the  latter  part  of  1096  Li  kien  shun,  the  King  oi  Hk 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  attacked  the  dLstrict  of  Yea  c^ 
and  captured  the  fortress  of  Kin  ming'  chai.     Ait^>  the  im 
towns  which  he  had  demanded  had  been  made  over  to  kia. 
he  had  pressed  for  several  years  for  a  delimitation  cij  tk 
frontier,  and  proposed  to  exchange  the  fortreas  of  8an  Ml 
for  that  of  Lan  chau,  and,  piqued  that  none  of  his  efto 
were  accepted,  he  marched  150,000  men  by  way  of  Fn  tim 
and  Yen  chau  ;  he  passed  to  the  west  of  Shan  ning  and  Chm 
ngau,  and  to  the  east  of  He  shui  and  Ngan  ting^,  while  ontkc 
south  he  followed  the  route  of  Sai  men,  Long'  ngan,  and  Ea 
ming.    Occupying  more  than  200  li  of  country,  he  advanftad 
to  within  5  li  of  Yen  chau,  and  then  laid  siege  to  the  lortitM 
of  Kin  ming,   which  was  defended   by   Chang'  yu   with  k 
garrison  of  2800  warriors.    It  resisted  bravely,  but  Chang  5« 
hu^'ing  been  killed,  and  the  provisions  and   munitions  a* 
hausti'd,   it   was   forced    to   surrender.      Only    fiv©    of   tiMJ 
gurrifton  escaped.     The  Sung  Emperor  seeais  to  have  treated] 
the  matter  as  a  joke,  and  foretold  that  the  Hia  would  8|M«i3y 
retire,  and  this  in  fact  happened  after  they  had  taken  Kinj 
ming,     Chung  tsiei,  the  commander  of  Wei  chau,  pn>poaed| 
U)  the  Emperor  to  build  a  fortress  on  the  river  Hu  lo,  toi 
restrain  the  Hiu.     Having  collected  a  large  force  from  Hi 


f  ITo  chau,  Tsin  chau,  Fong  chau,  Hoan  chau,  King  chau, 
lau,  and  Yen  chau,  lio  divided  them  into  three  bodies, 
CO  of  which  built  a  small  fortresa  at  Ilia  kianj;  keou  of  She 
nea,  and  another  south  of  the  rivor  Ilao  chui,  while   the 
Tihird  founded  the  town  of  Ping  hia  in  the  district  of  Chin 
*yuen  hien  of  Ping  leang  fu.    The  people  of  Hia  opposed  this, 
it  were  defeated,  and  the  town  was  completed  in  22  days 
f(«V.  vol.  viii.  pp.  318-320). 

In  the  lattei-  part  of  1098  news  arrived  at  the  Court  of  the 
W  Sung  Emperor  that  the  people  of  Hia,  annoyed  that  their 
depredations  were  interfered  with  by  the  foundation  of  the 
new  town  of  Ping  hia,  had  determined  to  take  it,  and  were  then 
besieging  it.  Chang  tsiei,  the  oflEcer  who  sent  this  news, 
marchtxl  against  them,  surprised  their  camp,  and  killed  many 
of  thera,  making  others  prisoners,  among  the  latter  being  Wei 
ming  ainay,  their  best  general,  and  ilei  li  tu  pu,  one  of  their 
chief  officers.  The  news  was  veiy  grateful  at  the  Court. 
Chang  tsiei  know  their  country  well,  having  long  commanded 
on  the  frontier,  and  he  built  up  forts  which  protected  the 
western  Iwrders  of  China  from  them.  Distrcsswl  by  the  loss 
of  the  Ijiittle  of  Ping  hia,  they  appealed  for  help  to  the 
Khitan  Emperor,  who  did  not  wish  to  embroil  himself  with 
China,  and  replied  that  he  would  use  his  good  offices  for 
peace,  if  they,  the  Hia,  would  cea.se  making  incursions  on 
the  Sung  Empire.  The  Khitan  Emperor  accordingly  sent  to 
the  Sung  Court  to  use  his  good  offices.  The  Sung  Emperor 
replietfl  that  (he  King  of  Hia  must  begin  by  recognizing  his 
fault  and  promising  to  amend.  In  consetiuence  of  the 
negociation,  the  King  of  Hia  sent  Lin  neng  and  Wei  min  tsi 
as  envoys  to  make  excuses  for  what  had  happened,  and  to 
offer  a  new  act  of  submission.  Peace  was  granted,  and  the 
Emperor  promised  that  the  silks  and  money  which  used  to  be 
sent  to  Hia  each  year  should  be  continued.  Tlienceforward, 
the  Chinese  on  the  frontier,  not  being  molested  as  before, 
begun  to  breathe  freely  again  (De  MaiUa,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
323-325). 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  the  Kin  Tartars  broke 
up  and  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Khitans  or  Liau ;  and 
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we  are   told  that  in  1123  the  Ehitan    Empmor  »»' 
hard  pressed   by  the   Kin   Tartars,    and    received  a,. 
tation  from  Li  kien  Bhun,  the  King^  of  Hia,  to  tdbi 
with  hiin.     This  he  accepted,  and  havingr  croiawd  tht ' 
River,  arrived  at  Kin  fu,  whence  he  despatched 
area  ting  Li  kicn  shun  Emperor  {id.  p.  409) ;  but  shortln 
not  feeling  himself  safe,  ho  croased  the  Yellow  Hirer  i 
and  fled  towards  Mongolia  (p.  413). 

By  a  treaty  which  the  Kin  Tartars  had  made  vidi^ 
people  of  Ilia  to  prevent  them  from  giving  an  mtIm* 
the  fugitive  Khitaa  Emperor,  they  had  uiwle  orer  to  ikmi 
the  ancient  country  of  Topa  and  Yon  chang.  Tbe« 
district,  we  are  told,  was  more  than  2000  1$  in  esctent  tt\ 
towns  of  V  chuu  and  Su  chau  within  this  district 
apparently  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese  of  the  Si^l 
d\Tiasty :  but  the  ITia  were  promised  that  if  tbcr 
obtain  possession  of  them,  they  should  not  be  opposed ;  1 
on  learning  that  they  had  given  their  enemy  diclter, 
withdrew  their  promise,  except  as  to  U  chau  and  Su  dia,l 
which  they  were  permitted  to  take  if  they  could-  It  n«M  I 
8oeni  they  were  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and^ 
several  times  beaten  by  the  governor  of  Yun  chung ;  Iwtw 
are  told  he  could  not  make  them  desist  from  their  entcrptiae, 
probably  a  euphemism  for  "they  had  their  wav"  (U 
Mtiilla,  vol.  viii.  pp.  415  and  416).  This  took  plaeekl 
1124. 

The  next  year,  while  the  Kbitaa  Emperor  was  still  nl  ik 
mountain  Kia,  meditating  a  return  to  the  oountrj*  of  Ilk, 
envoys  went  to  him  from  Siao  hu  lo,  a  chief  of  the  Taiig  kiaiu; 
who  went  to  invite  him  to  go  to  his  country.  The  isziUd 
monarch  at  once  set  out  by  way  of  Tien  te,  wher«  he  suffendj 
great  hardships,  and  at  length  reached  the  countrv  of  Ta 
kiung,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect 
Siao  hu  lo,  whom  the  Emperor  rewarded  bj-  appointing 
general  of  the  provinces  of  the  south-west,  and  made  him  t 
the  same  time  commander  of  all  hix  troops.  The  ilJuat 
fugitive  was,  however,  captured  by  the  pursuing  Kin  IrooM 
when  but  sixty  li  from  Ing  chau  (Viadelou  seema 
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g  chau  Yu  tu»  ride  p.  253),  which  we  are  told  was  the  capital 

^  the  Tang  kiang  {id.  p.  418>. 

In    1127,  the  Emperor  granted  the   King  of   Hia  some 

itory  (Visdelou,  p.  2oo). 
In    1139,    Li   kien   shun,  King  of   Hia,   died,   and   was 

*Bucceeded  by  his  sou  Li  gin  hiao  (De  Maillu,  vol.  viii.  p.  528), 
hose  long  reign  waa  marked  by  a  peaceful  intercourse  with 
the  Kiu  Tartars. 

»      Up  to  the  year  1170,  says  De  MaiUa,  while  the  Kin  empire 

'  had  been  distracted  by  internal  troubles,  that  of  Hia  had  en- 
joyed Iranquillity  and  pence,  but  in  that  year  Gin  te  kin,  a 
minister  of  Li  gin  hiao,  who  was  still  King  of  Hia,  commenced 
a  course  of  intrigue  and  determined  to  share  his  master's 
throne.  The  latter,  who  was  a  weak  person,  con-sented  on  con- 
dition that  they  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Kin  Emperor, 
of  whom  they  recognized  themselves  as  tributaries.  They 
accordingly  sent  him  a  copy  of  their  pact.  U  lo,  the  Kin 
Emperor,  who  was  much  surprised  at  the  proposal,  and  easily 
saw  who  waa  its  real  author,  determined  that  an  injustice 
should  not  be  perpetrated,  refused  his  assent.  His  ministers 
urged  that  if  this  foreign  king  and  his  minister  were  mad 
enough  to  struggle  together,  it  was  to  his  interest  to  remain 
neutral,  and  not  to  prevent  the  arrangement,  however  estra- 
ordinarj'  it  might  appear.  U  lo  was  not  con^iced  by  their 
arguments.  He  said  the  people  of  Hia  had  depended  on  the 
Kin  for  many  years,  and  he  would  not  see  them  opi>res8ed.  If 
their  king  was  not  strong  enough  to  defend  himself,  he  would 
protect  hiui,  and  he  accordingly  sent  back  the  messengers  with 
an  envoy  with  the  following  answer :  "  Prince,  you  ought  to 
deem  as  a  sacred  trust  the  heritage  you  received  from  your 
fathers.  It  is  not  lawful  for  you  to  alienate  any  of  it.  The 
thing  you  have  asked  cannot  be  granted  without  due  considera- 
tion. I  do  not  know  the  motive  for  it,  and  it  is  to  discover  it 
that  I  am  sending  you  this  o£Bcer,  Open  your  heart  to  him, 
and  disclose  the  root  of  the  evil.  I  will  supply  the  remedy." 
This  answer  disconcerted  Gin  te  kin  and  encouraged  Li  gin 
hiao,  who  aroused  himself  from  his  lethargy.  Gin  te  kin,  see- 
ing himself  outwitted  by  the  Tartais,  turned  to  the  officials  of 
VOL.  XV.— [sew  BsarES.]  31 
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or  cstkA. 


1^  Snug  MHiini,  wbo  giaidsd  ibe  fnnxier 

pvwvn;  bot  their  eurni»{ianHif>HB  ksvia^  falTwi  i 

frf  a  DsUTe  of  UiMf  he  look  it  to  Li  gia  fc^MV  ^ 

te  Idn  to  be  Krtoted  and  bAeaded  CDb  'M****",  vvL  ^tl 

S06-5O8>,    It  leeDu  that  at  tliia  tizBB  &e»  ««>  4  «| 

wdonbtiE!  trade  by  waj  at  imrUx  bdwauo  tlb*  Em  i 

Ibc  former  €>xcKaagtti|f  their  mSkm  ior  tbe  pwciai  «Haa4l 

Hia.     TUe  Kin  £iQpatir  m  1173  at  m  cxianr3  obgaBttia] 

girinjf  Kwar  artidea  of  noecaaity  for  mi^re  curiuaitMs  ne  | 

cottld  only  astufy  pride  and  wtdtj,  axtd  be  £arfaade  t^  «» I 

tuiuaoec  of  thi»  oomnunve  {id.  p.  599). 

Li  gin  hiao  died  in  tb^end  of  ll{lc},  after  m  retgaof  «| 
jeara.     lie  wta  tbe  first,  ve  ore  tnld,  wiut  ioaaieA  a  1 
10  bi«  dominixms  for  tbe  iostroctioa  of  jvnth,  and  had  iia  j 
mnch  at  beart  (bat  be  o^en  viaitcd  and  g»v« 
bimself.     On  tbeae  o6eaaiaBis,  wbcn  lic>  «polce  of  Ccinfaeia^t| 
wiw  ulwa\'s  uodcr  tbe  name  of  Wen  sitiezi  ti.  t^.  **  £■{■ 
of  true  cloqaoQco,"     H&  was  irise  and  learned,  bat  bad  i 
th<!  strtriif^h  to  rule  an  erapire,  and  his  gmadc 
gTtnl;  deul  uf  ptjwer.    Be  was  succeeded  hy  his  son 
ywju  («/.  p.  6*2.3). 

la  the  year  1206  Li  ogan  tsiaen,  the  son  of  la  gin  V!'*, 
prince  of  Yuci,  who  belonged  to  tbe  roj»]  stock  of  Hik 
^e'lx;Ilt^d  agAiii.^t  Li  $him  y&iu,  and  detkroned  hiai,.  and,  w^ 
out  any  bloodshed,  had  himself  proclaimed  King  of  tbe  Ih*. 
Li  Hhun  yeou  died  shortly  alter  («/.  p.  '>5')). 

It  woM  the  year  before  this  resolution  that  Cliiogbia  Khta 
made  hiH  fir^t  attack  on  ni!i>.  which  be  afterword*  ao  torriUt 
dovasted.  IXe  wiptured  the  HtKiiip  bolder  fortn'wa)  of  Ijati 
(which  meoiLs  holy  inoutituin  in  TibeUm;i  und  tben  touic  tlu 
town  of  Lu  «c,  cuUi<d  Keleuk  lu«ht  (var,  Eolea  IniMht  a»i 
Ahuii  kinkclous  by  l-lashid-ud-diii).  Thexicse  bo  imrried  «»ff  » 
lui  i^e  booty  in  camels  and  horaea  (D'Ohsson,  vol.  u  pp. 
note;  De  Mailla,  vol,  ix..  p.  40 ;  Ytmn  ebi,  bj  Douglua, 

On  his  return  home  from  this  journey,  Cliiiij^biB  lHPt 
Nhcjjhertl  boy  of  tbe  Tang  kiang  race,  named  Chakun,  % 
woH  toadiug  a  flock  of  sheep.     He  had  placed  u  stick  in 
groimd,  aud  having  put  his  cap  on  it,  be  bent  ibo  lame  aui 
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>wcd  the  head  before  it,  and  then  danced  and  sang  as  if  to 
itortain  it.  On  being  questioned  why  he  did  this  by 
Chinghis,  he  replied,  "If  two  people  are  together,  the  younger 
ought  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  elder.  As  I  was  alone,  there 
f'  was  nothing  but  my  cap  to  which  I  could  pay  reverence.  I 
was  but  following  the  example  of  courtiers."  Chinghis  was 
pleased  with  the  answer,  and  learning  that  he  was  a  son  of  a 
minister  of  the  King  of  Ilia,  and  that  his  father  had  a  con- 
cubine, who  treated  him  so  ill  that  he  preferred  to  tend  sheep 
to  liring  at  home,  he  took  him  with  him,  and  handed  him 
over  to  his  wife  Burte  Fujin.  At  tirst  his  new  life  did  not 
suit  him,  and  he  longed  to  be  buck  mth  his  sheep,  and  used 
to  sleep  on  a  mat  with  the  open  sky  overhead.  One  night,  as 
he  so  lay,  wit!)  his  shoes  beside  him,  an  owl  came  and  per- 
sistently hooted  close  to  his  ear.  Throwing  one  of  his  shoes  at 
it,  he  killed  it.  When  Chinghis  heard  of  it,  he  reproved  him, 
saying  it  was  his  good  genius  and  that  he  should  not  have 
killed  it.  Fortune  continued,  however,  to  smile  on  him. 
Chinghis  married  him  to  one  of  his  household,  and  he  became 
very  useful.  Ilis  nomadic  training  having  fitted  him  for 
the  duties  of  n  scout,  etc.,  it  was  his  re|K)rt  on  the  condition 
of  the  Yai  lu  pass,  after  the  capture  of  Yun  chung,  which 
induced  Chinghis  to  attack  it  {Douglas,  pp.  52,  53;  De  Mailla, 
vol.  ix.  p.  40). 

In  I'iUT  Chinghis  again  marched  against  Ilia,  which,  we  are 
told,  had  failed  to  send  the  promised  tribute.  This  expedition 
captured  the  town  of  Wuh  la  hai.  Porter-Smith  describes 
Wuh  la  hai  as  one  of  the  .■seven  lus  of  the  Mongol  period,  in- 
cluding (P  included  in)  Tangut  or  Kansuh  {op.  cit.  p.  63). 

Two  years  later,  nsmiely  in  1209,  Chinghis  again  attacketl 
the  Hia  empire.  lii  ngaa  tsiucn  was  ntiU  King  there,  and  he 
sent  his  son  the  hereditary  prince  against  him ;  but  he  was 
beaten,  and  his  lieutenant-genend,  Kao  ling  kong,  was  cap- 
tured. Ho  then  captured  Uiraka,  which  in  Tibetan  means 
the  pus.s»go  through  the  Wall  (D'Ohsson,  vol.  i.  p.  105,  note  4). 
The  Yuan  shi  calls  it  "  the  Wu  leang  hi  puss  through  the 
Great  Wall"  (Douglas,  p.  58).  There  the  Imperial  tutor, 
Se  pe  she,  was  taken  prisoner.     The  fortress  of  Imun,  i.e.  "  the 
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Barbarians'  Ghit«"  -was  also  taken  (iti.)  and  there  wvc 
Wei  ming  ling  kong,  after  wliich   the   Mongols  amek\ 
Yellow  River  and  attacked  Chung-  sing-,  the  CalatnUl 
Polo,  and  now  called  Ning  kiu,  wliich  was  the  nv^*44i 
empire  of  Hia  (Porter-Smith,  Vocab.  p-  6).     J 
too  strong,  Chingbis  tried  to  turn  the  waters  01 
the  town;  but  the  current  burst  the  artiticlal  !■ 
had  erected,  and  flooded  his  own  camp  so  destrnr: 
ho  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.     Thereupon  be  il 
to  gain  his  end  by  peaceful  means,  and  sent  an  envn. 
city  to  invite  the  King  to  treat  with  him.     To  this  thr  I 
agreed,  and  in  token  of  his  friendship  he  sent  Clr- ." 
daughter  to  wife  (Douglas,  p.  58;   De  Mailla,  voL  ii  ■ 

De  Mailla  also  says  that  the  King  of  Hia  acknowi  • . 
himself  Chinghis'  tributarj'  (id.).  It  would  s«.'em  that  tntktj 
distress  the  Tangutans  had  appealed  to  the  Kin  cmpetw  iTm] 
hci  for  aid ;  hut  he  had  enough  on  his  hands,  and  c<mU  1 
no  troops.  It  was  through  pique  at  this  refusal,  oppMfllfa,] 
that,  in  1210,  they  sent  an  army  to  attack  the  towB<'» 
chau ;  but  it  was  beaten,  and  they  had  to  niise  the 
This  was  after  a  jjeace  with  the  Kin  which  had  lasted 
eighty  years.  The  next  year,  •>.  in  1211,  Li  ngan 
King  of  Hia,  being  dead,  was  succeeded  by  Li  tsun  hiu,  «K  > 
in  1213,  captured  the  town  of  King  chau  from  the  Kin  T« 
(DeMaUla, vol. ix. p. 57).  In  1218 Chinghis  marvhcd  onwi 
against  Ilia,  and  Li  tsun  hiu,  called  Li  tzun  hien  by  D'Ohi 
apparently  after  Ilyacinthe  (op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  162),  eeetn^lv 
capital  threatened,  fled  to  Si  leang,  r.**.  Liang^  chaa  f*.  ii 
Kausuh  (De  Mailla,  vol.  ix.  p.  84 ;  D'Oh8.son,  voL  i.  p.  U 

Ssanang  Setzen  has  a  curious  saga  jrclnting  to  the  int 
course  of  Chinghis  Khun  and  the  Tangut  ruler.      He  tdl»  ( 
that  when  Shidurgho  Ivhakan  of  Taugut  heard  tlial 
had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the  Altan  Khakaii,  i,f.  of 
Kin  Tartars,  he  began  to  fear  verj'  much,   and  sent  Toif 
the  son  of  Bayan   Sartaghoi,  with  the  following  tut 
"I  will  be  thy  right  hand  and  pay  thee  tribute."     Chmg)tu 
accepted   his   submission,    and    sent    the   envoy    bauJt 
presents.     On  his  way  homo   the  latter   stayed    the  ! 
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the  house  of  the  Taijut  Yahugha.     As  they  sat  together 

the  evening,  he  suid  to  his  host,  "  Your  Khokan  seems  like 
1  son  of  the  gocls,  hut  his  wives  are  very  ungainly.  The 
•oimtcnance  of  our  princess  Kurbeljui  is  so  bright  that  you 
Jieecl  no  other  lamp  in  the  night."  Thereupon,  ilongiduu  Gon, 
he  wife  of  Yabugha,  wrote  to  Chiughi^,  telling  him  of  the 

uty  of  the  Tangutan  queen,  and  dechiring  that  she  ought 
be  his  wife.  At  this  time  Cliiiighis  nent  envoys  to 
Shidurgho,  to  say  he  meditated  a  campaign  against  Sai"taghoi 
(l.*.  the  empire  of  Khuarezm),  and  asked  him  to  be  his  right 
'■  hand.  Shidurgho  rei^lied,  "Is  the  Khun  not  satisfied  with  the 
subjugation  of  all  nations  ?  TtVliat  am  I  to  you  ?  The  lion 
king  of  beasts  is  the  strongest  of  all ;  but  you  are  an 
incaniate  gixl  and  king  of  men,  why  should  you  need  help?  " 
Chinghis  was  enraged  at  this  answer,  and  threatened  to  give 
him  a  proper  reply  in  due  time,  if  the  Gods  would  penuit 
(op.  cit.  p.  85). 

In  1231,  Mukhuli,  after  a  brilliant  campaign  against  the 
Kin  empire,  turned  his  steps  northwards  to  subdue  Shun  si. 
The  King  of  Hia,  who  wa^  much  moved  by  his  approach,  sent 
s«me  of  his  principal  officers  to  give  him  a  feast  on  the  south 
of  the  Yellow  River,  and  presently  sent  a  contingent  of 
50,000  men  luider  Tako  campu  to   join   him   (De  Mailla, 


vol. 


IX. 


p.  98). 


When  Mukhuli  had  captured  Poma  and  Keyong,  and  waa 
still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  towns,  Mipu  went  to  join 
him  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  ITia  with  a  contingent  of 
troops.  A  question  arose  about  the  proper  etiquette  ho  was 
to  use.  Mukhuli  replied  he  must  behave  towards  him  a&  his 
muster  would  behave  in  the  presence  of  Chinghis  Khan; 
and  as  the  Mongols  claimed  to  be  the  suzerains  of  the  people 
of  Hia,  this  meant  he  was  to  submit  humbly  to  him.  Mipu 
excused  hiuiself  nu  the  ground  that  he  had  not  received  any 
definite  orders,  and  retired  with  his  troops ;  but  presently, 
when  Mukhuli  had  captured  Yen  ngan  in  Shen  si,  Mipu  went 
and  held  the  reins  of  his  horse,  and  saluted  him  as  Mukhuli 
had  deiaundwl  {i>L  pp.  98-99). 

Mukh;iL  died  in  1223,  and  hia  death  was  followed  in  the 
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«nne  year  by  that  of  Li  tsan  hia,  the  ''^S    ^^^^\ 

succeeded  by  bis  son  Li  ti  (iei.  p.  108).    Li      i 
fused  witb  bis  fatber,  and  also  called  S^Jlni^k) 
Setzen.     Sbidurgbo  is  a  Mongol  word  aoeatdingtiS 
un^^wering  to  tbe  Tibetan  Srong,  and  nmning 
straigbtforwurd  {op.  cit.  p.  383).     iErdmaan  njiftci 
tonguo  of  tbe  Tang^ts  (t.e.  in  Tibetan),  he  vm  cdA^ 
(Toinujin,  etc.,  p.  439).     On  his  return  framUii 
ex^HHlition,   Cbingbis    turned  hia    arms  agaiiut 
alleged  gnevance  being  that  he  had  given  ihcltaf  toi 
bis  encniio.li  named  Sbilgaksan-hona,  and  had  refiaeikd 
up  bis  son  as  a  bostage  (D'Obsson,  toL  i.  p.  370). 
Sctzen,  as  I  bavc  said,  makes  out  that  hia  wife  w 
beauty,  and  mucb  coveted  by  Chinghia.     He  tin  yA\ 
•A  curious  Saga  about  tbis  war,  and  says  that  the  Kingrfl 
bad  a  brown-coloured  dog  with  a  black  muzzle,  wbi^i 
l)r(>pbcsy.   "NMien  war  was  impending,  it  used  to  howl;i 
on    the   contrarj',    peace   was    in    store,    then   it 
Xow  that  Cbingbis  was  returning  home,  the  d(w  be|pt^ 
howl.     Ilis  master,  however,  in   &ncied  secaritr, 
the    dog    was    growing  old,   and     losing    its  old  pml 
{op.  cit.  p.  97). 

He  is  said  to  have  been  very  powerful,  and  to  h»ve« 
mtnidiMl  the  services  of  600,000  men.  Chinghis  evidodil 
deemed  the  campaign  a  trying  one,  and  prepared  aoooidiii{^.] 
lEo  got  together  180,000  men,  of  whom  he  entrusted  40,OW 
to  the  command  of  Jagatai,  30,000  to  Chepe  and  Saboai. 
20,000  Khuarezmians  to  Ilenku,  20,000  Indians  to  theNom 
liola,  30,000  Jctes  and  Eipchaks  to  Bedr-ud-din,  30,000  odicr 
Khuarezmians  under  DanisbmendjbesidesacontingentsappGcd 
by  the  King  of  the  Uighurs  (Erdmann,  p.  439).  ChinghL  Bt 
out  from  his  Ordu  in  tbe  spring  of  1225,  and  having  ctwied 
the  Kanghai  chain,  he  first  held  a  grand  hunt  about  the  sooitce 
of  the  rivers  Onghin  and  Tingol,  which  lose  themselves  in  the 
sands  and  marshes  of  the  Gobi  desert.  The  Stwa-Iovinff 
S.sanang  Setzen  mentions  various  omens  that  attended  the 
Mongol  hero's  last  campaign.  During  the  hunt  Chinshis 
one  day  observed :  "  In  tbis  district  is  a  blue  wolf  wrf  % 
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|.  hart  (?  a  reference  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  his 
Catch  thcra  and  bring  theni  to  nio  alive.  Here  is  also 
ick  man  on  a  blue-grej'  horse,  do  the  same  with  him." 
''  wi-re  aocordiiigh'  found  and  taken  to  hira.  He  then 
i%s^i(l  the  man,  "  Who  are  you,  and  why  are  you  here?" 
a  friend  of  Shidurgho's,"  he  said,  "and  he  has  sent 
for  information.  My  name  is  Katurakchi  Kara  Budung, 
■I  in  all  Tangiit  there  is  none  superior  to  mo.  I  was  captured 
•awares,  while  I  luj'  my  black  head  down  to  rest,  and  while 
blue  horse,  Gunu  Bolod,  a  racer  which  no  creature  that 
feet  can  catch,  was  tethered  to  the  ground  b}'  Vm  four 
K;9et."  Chinghis,  seeing  he  was  a  brave  man,  spared  his  life 
rmd  8aid,  "  They  auy  your  master  is  a  Kubilghan  {i.e.  a  re- 
» generate  Buddha).  Into  what  form  can  he  convert  himself?" 
hrhc  man  answered,  "  In  the  morning  he  changes  himself  into 
La  bhick  .^tripcd  snake,  at  noon  into  a  lawny  stripwl  tiger,  and 
at  night  into  a  little  child,  and  man  cannot  injure  him"  {op. 
cit.  p.  99 ;  Howorth,  Hist,  of  Mongols,  vol,  i.  pp.  100  and  101). 
V^hile  Chinghis  marched  through  the  Monu  mountains,  he 
remarked,  "  This  would  be  a  capital  rallying  place  for  a 
broken,  and  a  capital  camping  ground  for  a  united  und  peace- 
B,blp  jM>ople.  It  is  a  beautiful  grazing  ground  for  roebucks  and 
f  a  channing  resting  place  for  an  old  man  "  (Ssanang  Setzen, 
p.  99).  While  there  Chinghis  noticed  an  owl  shrieking  in  a 
bough,  and  he  told  his  brother  Juchi  Easar  to  kill  it.  The 
latter  shot,  but  the  owl  escaped ;  meanwhile  a  magpie  came 
in  the  lino  of  fire,  and  an  arrow,  which  was  aimed  at  the  owl, 
■brought  it  down.  This  was  accepted  as  a  bad  omen,  and 
Chinghis  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  had  his  brother  chained  and 
Matched  by  four  men.  Then  the  Orlidis,  i.e.  Chinghis  Ehan's 
famous  eight  champions,  said,  "  Master,  the  stains  of  the  vile 
ought  not  to  foul  the  purity  of  the  good.  The  most  de- 
8er\-ing  and  distinguished  often  meet  the  fate  of  the  worth- 
less. The  fate  of  the  ill-omened  owl  has  overtaken  the 
magpie ;  let  thy  brother  go."    Chinghis  woidd  have  done  so, 

I  but  he  had  become  jealous  of  him,  a  slave  having  slandered 
iim  by  accusing  him  of  intriguing  with  his  wife  Chulan  {id. 
pp.  99-101),     Chinghis  set  out  on  his  last  campaign  in  the 
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latter  part  of  1225  and  entered  the  kingdom  d 
February,  1226.  He  first  attacked  Etzina,  des<;rilied  br  1 
Polo  as  situated  a  12  days'  ride  from  Kan  chau 
north,  on  the  verge  of  the  desert.  De  Guignes  and  Pi 
say  Etzina  is  found  in  a  map  of  Hia  of  the  Mongol  penal«1 
the  latter  adds  that  the  text  of  the  map  names  it  mt 
the  seven  lus  or  cireuita  of  Kan  suh  (Yule,  ifarco  Polo.iiJ 
p.  220).  Klaproth  says  the  river  Thao  lai  kho  u»  fomi^ 
the  juuetion  of  munerous  streams  which  rise  in  thei 
of  Amunieku  or  Aminye  eki  to  the  North-west  of  Kukni 
It  flows  past  Suh  chau  towards  the  North-east,  and  tkl 
leaving  China  joius  the  river  Khe  shm  which  c<im«B  &■] 
the  South-oast  from  Kan  chau.  After  the  junction  the  ri'«| 
takes  the  name  Etzina  and  falls  into  the  lakes  of  Sabo  all 
Sogo,  of  which  the  latter  was  in  the  Ming  period  still  i 
\1  dsi  nay  khai,  i.e.  lake  of  Idsinai.  Uc  with  great  prol 
puts  the  iovm  of  Etzina  on  this  river  (Klaproth,  Beleucht 
etc.  p.  05  nuto).  The  Yuan  shi  does  not  nume  Et 
instead  meutions  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Ho  tlhx 
(D'<.>hsson,  vol.  i.  p.  370 ;  Douglas,  p.  98),  which 
jueiujs  the  same  place,  and  Colouel  Yule,  apparently  witl 
knowing  tltia,  has  suggested  that  a  town  culled  ll4>a  taof 
placed  on  this  river  Etzina  in  D'^Anville's  atlas  is  to  be  idaaD- 
ficd  %vith  Etzina  {op.  cif.  p.  220).  Etzina  and  other  plum 
ha\nng  been  captured,  Chinghis  went  to  puss  tho  suiuuerbota 
in  the  mountains  of  Khim  chu,  and  then  captured  the  towM 
of  Suh  chau  and  Kan  chau.  The  latter  was  governed  bv  1 
ye  kie  liu,  the  father  of  the  btiy  Chakan  alreaily  mentio 
who  was  ordered  to  communicate  with  his  relatives.  Har 
fixed  a  note  addressed  to  his  younger  brother  to  an 
he  fired  it  into  the  town.  Tho  boy  was  only  12  years  i 
lie  appeared  on  the  ramparts,  but  they  would  not  let  him  leaTt 
the  town.  Chakau  then  sent  a  confidential  perwjn  to  com- 
mimicate  with  his  father.  The  latter,  it  seems,  was  agreeal 
to  surrender  the  place,  when  Achu,  his  second  in  coinntac^ 
the  head  of  36  men,  killed  the  envoy,  the  governor  ami 
son.  They  then  prepared  a  vigorous  defence,  but  ull  in  vi 
It  was  taken  by  assault.    A  general  butchery  was  only  uv< 


the  pleading  of  Ctakan,  and  the  only  people  executed 
"Vire  Achu  and  his  36  ancoraplices  (Do  Mailla,  vol.  ix.  p.  117; 
>ouglus,  p.  100).  Chiiighia  then  captured  Si  liaug  iu,  Solo 
j.d  Holo  in  Kansuh ;  the  first  of  these  towns  is  doubtless 
■^e  well-known  Ijiang  chau  fu  of  the  maps,  which  is  very 
*3robubly  the  Erguiul  of  Marco  Polo.  Then  croiising  the 
i^^hato  or  desert  he  arrived  at  Ki  yu  tu,  or  the  nine  fords  over 
r  ®the  Yellow  River  (De  Mailk,  vol.  ix.  p.  117 ;  Douglas,  p.  100  ; 
p-*  D'Chsson,  vol.  i.  p.  371).  lie  then  estptured  Yingle  (written 
'Yar  by  Ilyacinthe)  and  other  towns  of  the  second  order 
l(Douglus,  p.  101 ;  De  Mailk,  id, ;  D'Ohsson,  /'/.),  and  then  de- 
Bpatched  his  generals  Silitsienpu  and  Hutu  Tiniur  to  summon 
Sha  chau,  which  lay  considerably  to  the  west  on  the  borders 
of  Khamul  and  is  a  well-known  eitj'.  Its  people  pretended 
to  submit  to  the  Mongols,  and  prepared  meat,  wine,  spirits 
and  other  refreshments,  as  they  said,  to  feast  their  army  with. 
But,  meanwhile,  they  planted  their  best  men  in  ambush,  in- 
tending to  suq>rise  them.  Hutu  Timur,  who  had  trusted 
them,  set  out  to  take  possession  of  the  town.  lie  fell  into 
the  mubush  and  was  nearly  captured  ;  for  his  hor.se  stimiblcd 
and  threw  him.  Silitsienpu  mounted  him  upon  his  own 
horse,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
enemy  without  great  loss  (Do  Mallla,  op,  ciL  pp.  117-118). 

Shortly  after,  Li  te  wang,  called  Tcrwang  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
died  of  grief  at  seeing  his  country  the  prey  of  the  Mongols, 
aud  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Li  hieii,  the  Le  seen  of  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  Mongols  continued  their  successes,  aud  cap- 
tured nearly  all  the  towns  of  Ilia.  Neither  tlie  niountaius 
uoT  caverns  sheltered  the  miserable  inhabitants  :  they  nearly 
all  perished,  and  but  two  in  a  hundred  escaped  (De  Mailla,  p. 
118). 

In  the  spring  of  1227,  Chinghis  attacked  the  town  of  Ling 
chau,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yellow  River,  a  little 
south  of  Ning  hia.  An  army  was  sent  to  the  succour  by  the 
Ivinj;  of  Hia,  under  Vei  min.  Chin"?his  crossed  the  Yellow 
River,  defeated  the  enemy,  and,  returning  again,  took  the 
city.  He  gave  it  up  to  pillage,  aud  we  are  told  the  officers 
and  soldiers  thought  of  nothing  but  of  capturing  women  and 
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diildren,  gold  and  silrer,  etc.,  while  the  fiuwa  Yib< 
who  had  entered  the  eerrice  of  the  Mangola,  took  i 
of  the  arobives  and  of  two  male-loads  of  rfcobaiV.^ 
moat  useful  in  an  epidemic  that  oceorred  not  loo: 

pp.  121  and  122;  D'Ohsson,  p.  373).  We  aiet^; 
the  siege  of  this  town  the  five  planets  appeared  togcduri 
Bouth-west,  which  was  considered  to  be  m  bad 
Boothsayers,  and  Chinj;his  determined  to  retire  fee  »' 
the  valley  of  Yen  chau,  where  he  encamped  (  DoosIm,  ] 
and  102).  Hyacinthe  calls  this  place  the  rirer  oTYa 
clinan  (D'Ohsson,  vol.  i.  p.  373).  De  Mailla  tells  tWi 
differently,  and  says  that  after  the  capture  of  Lin; 
King  of  Hia,  deeming  all  lost,  determined  to  tiy  a  hat  ( 
and,  confiding  his  troops  to  Seni  min^  ling  kong,  flntlal 
against  the  Mongols.  Chinghis  thereapon  crossed  the  Y«UI 
Kiver,  defeated  him,  and  then  went  to  encamp  at  Yd  (hi 
chnen,  where  Yao  lisse,  the  widow  of  Yelu  lioko,  ereatadpiw] 
of  Liautung  by  Chinghis.  went  to  meet  liim  {op.  dL  f. '. 
This  is  doubtless  the  battle  above- ntentioned,  and  af 
Bashid-ud-din  gives  an  exaggerated  accoout.  AoeordngI 
liim,  the  Mongols,  after  captariug  many  towns,  laid  dig»1 
Derssekai  {i.e.  probably  the  native  name  of  L.in<r  dhaa), ' 
they  heard  that  the  King  of  Hia,  whose  native 
Shidurgho  and  his  Chinese  name  Li  wang^,  had  left  bis 
Irkai,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  50  tumaiis,  i>. 
men  (doubtless  a  great  exaggeration,  the  probable 
being  5  tumans,  or  50,000  men),  Chinghis  Klvan  VHrt  • 
meet  him,  and  encountered  the  enemy  in  a  plain  covend  villi 
lakes  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Kara  JVlnran  {t.e.  tke 
Iloang  ho,  which  was  called  Kara  Muran  bv  the  Mon«^b):  it 
was  then  frozen  over.  The  battle  was  so  blood  v  that  300,0(W 
(say  30,000)  Tangutans  are  said  to  have  perished.  Thm 
dead  men  were  found  on  their  heads,  and,  according  to  RMhid. 
the  Mongols  afHrmod  that  among  ten  tumaiis  of  corpse*  Oktn 
M-as  a  corpse  that  stood  up  thus  (D'Ohsson,  p.  373,  note). 
The  Derssekai  or  Tersekai  of  Boshid-ud-din  I  hare 
doubt  is  the  Turmegoi  of  Saanang  Setzen,  whidi  Scbr 
identified  with    ^'iughia    (Ssauang   Setzen,   note    o5). 
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,iirs  up  consiilerably  the  crooked  subject  of  Tangutan 
tograpliy.  Tlie  story  about  tlio  corpse  standing  on  its 
ad  is  explained  by  D'Ohsson,  who  tells  us,  quoting  Vincent 
Beauvais,  that  after  a  battle  the  Mongols  were  accustomed 
put  a  corpse  with  its  head  on  the  ground  and  its  feet  in  the 
r  for  every  thousand  of  tfie  enemy  slain — a  hufje  and  2;rim 
'  tally  ■"  in  fact ;  and  that  on  the  capture  of  Tiflis  in  1221, 
^ven  bodies  so  placed  meant  the  slaughter  of  7000  men 
ftp.  cif.  pp.  373-4,  note).  This  not  ouly  explains  the  state- 
ent  of  llashid,  but  also  shows  what  exaggeration  there  is 
n  the  Persian  accounts  of  the  Mongol  slaughters.  Ssanan;; 
"Setzen  in  describing  the  siege  of  Turmegei,  tells  us  it  was 
'''surrounded  by  a  triple  line  of  troops.  During  the  siege,  an 
•Id  woman  called  Kara  khang,  who  was  skilled  in  sorceries, 
etooJ  on  the  wall,  and  performed  her  incantations,  causing 
much  evil  to  man  and  horse.  Thereupon,  Subutai  appealed 
to  Chiiights  to  release  his  brother  Kliasar,  who  had  been 
arrested  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  who  was  a  splendid 
shot.  Chinghis  consented,  and  allowed  him  to  mount  his 
own  horse  called  Jigurtu  khula.  Kha.sar  thereupon  approached 
the  town,  and  shot  the  old  wife  in  tho  knee  and  killed 
her  {op.  ciL  p.  101).  The  Chinese  accounts  mention  that 
the  Mongol  army  suffered  from  sickness  in  Tangut.  I  may 
add  that  Ssanang  Setzen  confirms  Kashid-ud-din  in  styliuil  the 
King  of  Hia,  Shidurgho.  After  taking  Lin<j  chau,  (Jhingliis, 
leaving  a  body  of  troops  before  the  capital  of  Hia  (i.e. 
Ninghia),  crossed  tho  Hoangho  and  captured  Ki  shi  ch.au, 
called  Tse  she  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  identified  by  him  with 
Tsih  shi,  west  of  the  modern  Ho  chau ;  Lin  tao  fu  in  the 
modern  Ti  tao  chau,  a  little  north  of  Ling  chau  ;  Tao  ho  chau, 
in  the  modern  Tao  chan  ting;  and  the  famous  city  of  Sining 
(Douglas,  p.  102  ;  De  Mailla,  vol.  ix.  p.  125) ;  all  of  them 
were  situated  not  farfronv  the  lloangho,  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  Ninghia.  After  capturing  Sining,  Chinghis  advanced 
upon  Lungti  (the  Lungter  of  Mr.  Douglas),  situated  to  the 
west  of  Pin  leang  fu  in  Kansuh,  and  captured  Te  shun  chau 
(Tersliun  of  Mr.  Douglas),  and  other  towns  (Hyacinthe, 
quoted  by  D'Ohsson,  p.  374).     He  now  sent  off  an  enxoy  to 
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the  Sung  court  at  Nan  kinjr,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  snmma 
heats  in  the  mountains  of  Liu  pan. 

A  kind  of  presentiment,  we  are  told,  seized  him  tliat  he  ms 
about  to  die,  and  summoning  his  officers,  he  said  to  them, 
"  My  time  has  come.  Last  winter,  when  the  fire  planets 
appeared  together  in  one  quarter,  was  it  not  to  warn  me  that 
an  end  should  be  put  to  slaughter,  and  I  neglected  to  take 
notice  of  the  admonition?  Now  let  it  be  proclaimed  abroad, 
wherever  our  banners  wave,  that  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that 
henceforth  the  lives  of  our  enemies  shall  not  be  unnecessarily 
sacrificed"  (Douglas,  p.  103).  At  this  point  the  aathorities 
differ.  The  Yuan  shi  says  that  Li  hien,  the  Eiug  of  Hia, 
surrendered,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  into  Mongolia  (Douglas, 
p.  103).  Gaubil's  authority  says  he  had  hardly  left  his 
capital  (Ninghia)  on  his  way  to  Liu  pan  when  he  was 
slaughtered.  The  Persian  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
that  Ning  hia  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  Li  hien  sent 
envoys  to  Ghinghis  with  his  submission.  He  only  asked  a  month 
in  which  to  surrender  his  capital.  Ghinghis  consented  to  this, 
and  promised  to  treat  him  as  his  son.  Feeling  his  end 
approach,  we  are  told,  he  ordered  his  generals  to  keep  his 
death  secret ;  and  when  the  Sing  of  Hia  came  out  of  the 
town,  to  kill  him,  and  all  the  people  of  Ning  hia, — an  order 
which  was  faithfully  executed  (D'Ohsson,  vol.  i.  pp.  378 
and  381). 

The  mountain  of  Liu  pan,  where  Ghinghis  spent  the  summer, 
is,  according  to  Hyacinthe,  in  the  district  of  Ping  liang  fa, 
and  Dr.  Bretschneider  says  it  still  bears  the  same  name,  and 
is  marked  on  modern  maps  in  the  department  of  Ping  Hang  in 
Kansuh,  south  of  the  city  of  Ku  yuan  chau. 

The  Yuan  Shi  does  not  mention  the  mountain,  but  says  the 
Mongol  army  was  encamped  at  Tsing  hui,  the  Tsing  shui  hien 
of  D'Ohssou,  a  town  of  the  third  order,  situated  on  the  Si 
kiang,  about  12  leagues  east  of  Tsin  chau,  marked  on  D^Anville's 
map  of  Sheusi  at  34^42'  N.  L.  and  10°  18'  W.  L.  from  Peking 
(D'Ohsson,  vol.  i.  p.  378  note).  There  he  was  taken  ill. 
Ssanang  Setzen,  whose  narrative  abounds  with  like  stories, 
makes  out  he  was  a  victim  of  the  incantations  of  the  King  of 
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la.  His  story  is  as  follows:  "When  Sliidurglio  Khakan  {i.e. 
lie  Kini;  of  Hia)  convertcfl  himself  into  a  snake,  Chinghig 
ppeareil  as  Garuda.  the  king  of  the  birds  ;  when  tho  former 
Vas  cliansed  into  a  tiger,  the  latter  became  the  king  of  the 
^ur-footed  beasts,  tho  lion  ;  and  lastly,  when  the  former  took 
tho  form  of  a  boy,  tlie  latter  became  Khorrnusda,  the  king  of 
Hho  Tpgri  or  spirits,  so  that  Shid«r^ho  fell  into  the  power  of 
'Chiughis  without  any  effort.  Then  said  the  former  to  the 
latter,  'If  you  kilt  me,  it  will  bring  evil  upon  you;  if  you 
forbear,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  your  posterity.*  Chinghis  then 
tried  to  strike,  but  found  he  could  not  hurt  him.  He  there- 
upon said,  '  With  a  common  weapon  you  cannot  harm  me,  but 
between  the  soles  of  my  boot  there  is  a  triple  dagger  made  of 
loadstone,  with  which  I  may  be  killed.'  With  theso  words  he 
offered  him  tlie  weapon,  saying,  *  Now  you  may  kill  nie.  If 
milk  flows  from  the  wound,  it  will  be  an  evil  token  for  t/ou;  if 
bloo<t,  tluMi  for  your /w.«i/c>v7//.  Let  me  also  counsel  you,  if  you 
make  my  wife  Kurbelshiu  (xoa  your  own,  probe  her  previous 
life  diligently.'  When  Shidurgho  was  pierced  in  tho  neck 
with  the  dagger,  he  died,  and  Chinghis  appropriated  his  wife 
anil  peoi)le. 

"Every  one  wondered  at  the  beauty  of  Kurbelshin  Goa, but 
she  said,  '  I  was  formerly  much  prettier,  but  am  now  grimy 
with  dust  from  your  troops ;  when  I  have  bathed  in  the  river, 
I  shall  renew  my  good  looks.'  As  she  went  down  to  the 
Kara  Muran  to  bathe,  a  bird  from  her  father's  house  hovered 
over  her,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  caught.  She  spoke  aloud 
and  faid,  'I  am  ashamed  of  bathing  before  all  this  company, 
let  them  begone ;  I  will  bathe  alone.''  When  they  hiwl  left, 
she  called  out,  '  I  intend  to  seek  my  death  in  the  Kara  Muran. 
Let  my  body  be  searched  for  up  the  stream  and  not  down.' 
She  then  let  the  bird  escape,  and  it  flew  home  to  tell  her 
fathtT.  When  she  came  out  of  ttie  bath  she  had  become  much 
more  beautiful.  The  fullowing  night,  when  Chingis  lay  asleep, 
she  bewitched  him,  upon  which  he  became  feeble  and  ill.  She 
then  arose,  went  down  to  the  Kara  Muran,  and  drowned  her- 
self, whence  the  Kara  Muran  to  this  day  is  called  Khatuu  Eke. 
"  When  the  bird  related  to  her  father,  who  was  called  Shang 
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dsa  wang  ya,  and  was  of  tbe  family  of  U,  from  the  Chinese 
town  of  Irghai,  he  went  to  look  for  his  daughter'^s  body,  which 
he  did  not  find,  but  found  only  one  of  her  pearl-embroidered 
socks.  On  this,  he  raised  a  mound  of  earth,  still  called 
Timur  olkho  "  (Ssanang  Setzen,  pp.  101-103). 

Schmidt  remarks  in  a  note  that  the  upper  Kara  Muran,  or 
Yellow  River,  is  still  undoubtedly  called  the  Khatun  Murao 
by  the  Mongols,  and  that  he  has  found  the  name  in  several 
writings  ;  he  also  mentions  that  Carpini  and  Marco  Polo,  both 
contrary  to  the  Ciiinese  and  Persian  authors,  say  that  Ghinghis 
did  not  die  a  natural  death  ;  the  former  making  him  be  struck 
by  lightning,  the  latter  be  shot  by  an  arrow.  But  these  state- 
ments are  of  small  value  compared  with  those  of  the  Chbese 
annals,  and  the  whole  story  as  told  by  Ssanang  Setzen  shows 
the  mysterious  atmosphere  in  which  the  Lamaist  faith  sur- 
rounds its  votaries.  Ssanang  Setzen  says  Chinghis  died  in  the 
town  of  Turmegai,  i.e.  King  hia  {id.  p.  105),  the  Yuan  shi  says 
he  died  in  the  camp  of  Halowtu  or  Kara  tu,  near  the  river 
Sali  or  Sari  (Hyacinthe,  quoted  by  D'Ohsson,  p.  378,  note; 
Douglas,  p.  104). 

With  tlie  conquest  of  Hia  by  the  Mongols  there  passed  away 
anotber  great  empire,  which  was  swallowed  up  in  the  mighty 
conquests  of  Cliinghis  Khan. 
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.  By  a  regrettable  mistake,  this  paper  has  been  printed,  after 
T%nly  one  revision  from  the  Author,  and  the  corrections  to  the 

Tables  have  been  entirely  forgotten  or  have  crept  into  the 
"'text.  Careful  readers  and  scholars  are  respectfully  invited 
*'to  take  these  corrections  into  consideration  before  criticising 
"the  paper. 
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97,  col.  3,  13 

ny         i»  H     ^*^ 


99 


„   12 
2,9 

„  H 

2,  23 

„  24 
„  3.5-38 
1,  32 

3,  31-35 


„  46  sq. 


„  52  sq. 


Badly  settled  Badly  honsiei 

wanting  lost  repentanK. 

leg,  calves  leg's  calves. 

add :  to  stir  up 

d«le=i 

m  «■ 

wanting  food  lessening. 

dele :  or  to  hold  in  the  mouth  withont  \^\ 

to  join  to  the  preceding. 

and  obtained  advance-     in  prosperity  aoi  i 

mcnt    prosperously  versity. 

in  exile 
Kwan,  ours  lived  as  a 

prince  without  fault 


Ewan,   his    life    (as) 
prince  was  faultless' 


Ewan,      GUIS, 
princely. 
0         0 
Kwan,        he 
princely. 
0         0 


UTr. 


*  The  last  two  characters  are  here  as  in  the  pncrix 
line,  foreteUing  wotds,  and  outside  the  rhjmn. 

reading  receding. 

Tribes  Cave-men. 

(They  are)  numerous     Many  cross. 
across 

Jo  TO 

justified  in  many  cases     justificdbymanycase 

are  two  are  the  two. 

K.  192  K,  192. 

dele  the  correction  to  §  13. 

§  28  :  The  Lo  Map  The  Ho  Map. 

transpose  the  numbers  of  §§  59  and  60. 

For  many  mistakes  in  accents,  the    author    requests  h 
readers'  indulgence.     The  dots  inserted  in  the  Chinese  te: 

liuvo  to  be  dropped  altogether. 
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^^pbccni,  the  great  importance  of  this 

Antananarivo,  general  description  of,              ^^^B 

^^^'  instrument,  anil  its  remnt«  antinaity, 

^^H 

8. 

Antii/uari/,  7A<riii«ftan, principal papcre               ^^^H 

t etymology  of,  probablj  Pha?m- 

^^^H 

cian,  9. 
'   Abhinava  Manjjiv  Ruja,  the  aoihor  of 

Aphel.tbe  formative  of,  whence  derived,              ^^^| 

^^M 

•  Toluabte    dictionary  in   KanoRiIa 

ApolloniuB,  improvement  by,    on  the              ^^^| 

Tsrae  on  the  plan  gf  the  Amara- 

earlier  systems  of  notation,  49.                       .  .^^H 

Koshtt,  313. 

Arabic,  nolf  on,  lixv-lxxix.                                ^^^M 

1     Adiim's  J'euk  Id  Ceylon,  the  name  of 

has  preserved  the  guttural  and              ^^^| 

,  IMurflka  piven  to 'it,  and  why,  3J1. 

iviplrato  in   their   full    force   longer              ^^^| 

Adi-Buddhn,    a   Thcistic    ^hool   who 

thiin  nth er  Semitic  tonnes.  403.                       ^^^B 

1         worsliipped  him  in  the  lOth  centun', 

Ami  IliikuReki,  rcully  rejwt«  the  idea               ^^^H 

A.D.,  419. 

of  any  ■■  Divine  Characters,"  325.                   ^^H 

^thiopic,  nolft  on,  Iixx. 

AreAieofofy,  notes  on,  xliv-1.                                 ^^H 

Af<>e«,  books,  ele.,  rtlatimj  to,  cixiii- 

Arc/iaalofical    papert,     mueeilantout,               ^^^^| 

CUT. 

^^^1 

Albiruni,    note    by,    on    Kbnra«raian 

Arintohulus  (quoted    by  Strnbo),   evi>              ^^^H 

untiquitit'g,  385. 

dence  of,  a.^  to  tho  changes  of  the              ^^^| 

Algitrismu-s  iir  Algorinn,  derirwi  from 

eonne  of  the  InduH,  309.                                   ^^^B 

AJ-Khworiznii,  i.e.  Musu,  the   man 

Arithmetic,  the  Roman  form  of,  avow-               ^^^B 

of  Khwarizm,  32. 

ediy  taken  from  the  Greek,  52.                          ^^^H 

Al-khwurizroi.  method  of,  aa  set  out  by 

Art,  as  the  servant  of  Religion,  diffused               ^^^| 

G.  M.  Wocpcki-,  34-5. 

itself  westward-s,  106.                                        ^^^^ 

\      Alphabet,  the  Greek,  could  not  have 

Arvnbhato,  account  of  bis  sptem,  by              ^^^| 

1         travtlkil  from  Ionia  into  Phrygia  in 

M.  Rodet,  VI.                                                 ^^1 

1          the  "th  century  u.c. ,  125. 

dctnilo  of  1.1  1'i                              ^^^H 

Aryan  invasion,  probability,  that,  in              ^^^| 

dufwl  into  riir>priu  by  thu  trade  be- 

their first,  they  were  more  powerful               ^^^| 

tween  Sinnpe  iiud  Pterin,  126. 

than  when  they  reached  the  Jumna,              ^^^| 

Amhi'iliiTiiaut,'!!  (bhw  Iliil),  the  nnrae 

^^H 

of  tlie  original  capital  of  Miuliigascar, 

Anrans,  the  chief  tribes  of,  passed  into              ^^^H 

198. 

india  bv    the    Eurmm    or   Comal               ^^H 

Analog,  one  of  tho  atrongest  guideR  in 

route,  3f6.                                                          ^^H 

[          the  development  of  a  Innguage,  \W). 

\      Ancessi,  M.,  valuable  paper  by,  in  the 
"  Actes  de  la  Society  Philologique," 

Oxtu  by  Her&t  and  Arachoxia,  3o9.                  ^^^B 

difficulty  of  understanding  why              ^^^B 

401. 

they  nude  so  much  of    the    river              ^^^B 

Anc^TH.  the  name  of,  mark*  it  a«  an 

Snraswati,  364.                                                  ^^H 

old  Phri-Rinn  city,  109. 

the  seven  bends  of  the  Oxiis,  to  the                ^^^B 

still  found  tliere,  >bid. 

Punjab,   where  there    were    really              ^^^| 

An?unmti,  the  river,  noticed  by  Gen. 

only  five  chief  rivers,  372.                                 ^^^B 

Ounuiugham    in    liis  Archowlogieal 

earliest  state  of  existence  of,              ^^^| 

1          Keport  for  1878-9,  36J. 

in  a  comer  of  the  nindu  Kush,  378.               ^^^B 
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Asia  Mtni>r,  nmW  into  th«  inferior  frqin 
tin]  ^gn-an  Sea  by  (vne  i>»th  only, 
nlotig  the  Mii-nncU'r  U>  its  juoctitai 
villi  (he  Lyem,  10 1. 

Journalt,  »«.,  */,  ixx-xlit. 
Aaoka,  BpiMTsiitl^  in  ignonotce.  Mond 

a  Likt  o!  Buddltiat  bolj  boolu,  diSvr- 

iBg  in  t«(o  from  the  Cini^eM  Utt, 

to  Ik  iiucrilwd  on  Ibe  Biurnl  rock, 

433, 
-^^ —  faith  of.  B3  reooided  <«  Ui 

ijiscriptionii  437^ 
AspiTfktea,  none,  m  the  (^arly  DurgiATi, 

ciT  in  the   Ptm~°^aii   uut'nptium    u( 

Rcimin  tijDSB,  122. 
AuMfritm,  no<*»  en,  * ff.,  l«it-Ti. 
AsK^nuit     remarkable     modifications 

in,  Mumd   by  tho   prclit  Ifip^a/, 

• —  (JouWitig  the  coaMOPWt, 

fencrally  shows  that  the  {ireoodiiig 
vowe!  is' long,  3fla. 

Atbatva  Yiidn,  pasN^  frntn,  throwtaff 
iglit  nn  Brithnw  and  umno   vita 

ATalokitcsTnrA,  noticed  in  tibc  *''  Loliu 
oi.tbeCrMMl  Luw,"  uuii  found akooa 
the  sculptuTGs  at  AJanta,  U3il. 

tlie  CliiBBeeand  Jupmiese 

god  "wljfl  heaj-a  the  crits  of  men," 
ibid. 

^—^ — ^  -       un  ttniige  of,  OB  B  hill 
mar  the  Eapotfl  enrivent,  nreiitioned 
in  the  life  m  Uiiiupo-'lh«jtnp,  ilitt, 
ttierefore,    to   be  pnfl. 


HU  imiiy:«  n{,  titiLI  in  !i 


lattirpd  cell  in  iba  tenipUt  j'MTtI  at 
Uakodate,  iAjW, 

thirty -three  flfijjrc»  of, 


on  a  hill  behind  linkodate  m  Japun, 
Hid, 

■ origin  of  hi»  wowhip 

Iraceahle  to  &  Icgctii]  e(»lincct«d  Wittl 
Muuiit  FotarakB.  33d. 

leading  f«ituro  of  hi* 


wofHbip,  conDM;tMl  with  iba  aUiiimto 
of  hfuriDg  praytTsi,  ihid, 
— —— —  underthcnoroeof  SiMBJiii- 
faimukha,  the  same  us  Urn  Dtvtt  uf 
SunjHuUkiita,  340. 


Ban  Noliuttinm,  a  vfiry  leRrned  man, 
ohtnTvalitmii  h^',  iin  thp  E>ipjtQ«ed  cmlj 
Te*ord  of  the  "  t)mni>  Clianu?tci»," 
334. 

j)t.hir«  The  Etripeior,  dcfitcriptiiin  lif, 
of  ibc  coutei  into  lodia,  ^7tl. 


Bak  FkmillM  i>r  Dm*.  I 

jiM.  an. 

fiuBitai,  adsinU*  pMia  <  < 
grast  ooibv  ol  wnaaiB.  ft 

Mm^b^.     Sir     E.     Om 
JI.».^.S.,   "On  tU 
Modvnt   N  iuT»^ra.U   hui  i 
ioCUn  II  IT  tl»i  Aju-svI  >■ 
wntkm."  Art    I.,  t-7£. 

Memf.   .'  T  <.44A.*'Tto! 

luini  '•(•■TtBH  «l 

lOtli    ....-,    ..i    tki  Si-ymJa*! 

Bea).  PraC.  dnes  sat  aai^l:i 
Davidt's  rirw  of  tite  i' 
Biaddks'a  tJWPliiiiit.  lifl. 

Ar/4i».     O.,     M.H.A.K, 

on     tiiii    VoW.pormiwB  li 

Semitic  Verb/*    Art.  1^1,: 

«]8. 
Bctuloo,    rranarlcftblA   « 

ntAuy  of  th«  Immh*  IB  1 

MwlapiwiKf.  211. 
ploiCw-jBUiica  cJ!,  in  3 

20!t.2l2. 
Bbariiul.   tlw  Blnni  mC, 

thf  £>rtT  OnddbM  UOm. 
Bbstta  KoUkka   Own.  rail 

eziMoctirv    gi^miMir    nf 

■fter  ib»  iMiiMr  of  faaiu.  ItL  J 
fioctliiiM.   MS.   ol.  M   A 

pOMd.    MTCNIMinlT,    |D 

claun*    ol    tiM    N'(M».ISU<iM» ' 

limKnw  xnA  Vcnhm^  not  bt  U  •» 

IduiKlod  toircllMv,  426. 
Ilntlimart,  rock  or  nswBtsia.  <^t  * 

Fft.kiMi  a  coirveat  of  a  tmrb> 

jrapd.  S44. 

Bm  :  :  iiag  to  Ttfr.  ftbft  Di'* 

jniKn  ui>' »44nii?aflC!uaUe,Ui*1 


4^7. 


minn. 


■"■"*•   "•'  '"iUi  the' 

ItfakaM,  Mi- 

'  of    Ifctl  I 

vpirituul  r<.Ugi..tauf  iliaoonlryi 
inuiiTnUirs.  0426. 

thno   i|icv< 

the  tiaaif  of  all  Dmk^ 


.  i' 


Skixl^'at  priests,  men  becoTning  so  give 
up  their  sumunea  and  seculiir  namea, 
226. 
-^^^— ^^^—  lareely  composed  of 
criminals,  as  criminals  cnn  iHicome 
Ku  without  being  cijielled  from  their 
H     lamily,  226. 

i-^ 80  long  OS  they  are  ao, 

i    are  not  allowed  to  tnarry,  227. 
nddhists.  the.  took  from   Brahmans 
the  notioD  that  a  man's  ai-tioos  in 
one  existence  rej^ulated  his  fate  in 
rabseqnent  birtlis,  427. 
'  Buddhista  floating  through  the  sir,  at 
^         Ajanta,   suggested  explanation    of, 
^^      339.  note  3. 

*  Biihler,   Dr.,    extract    from  ■    letter 
from,  23  4. 
Biihlir,  Dr.,  and  M.  Woepeke,  argu- 
ments of,  25-6. 
Burtull,  I)r.  A.  C,  M.R.A.S.,  notice 
of,  iv-xi. 

. Uttfr  oftht  Coiuteil 

ofth*  R.A.S.  lo  the  Under- Sect elary 
of  Slate  for  India,  oh  the  tubject  of 
Ml  AfJSS.,  ixvii-viii. 
fiurnouf,  M.,  miiintuins  the  identity  of 
the  derivBtiou  of  the  liaraqaiti  aad 
Saraswati,  383. 

Calcutta  Reviev,  papers  etc,  in,  Ixriii- 

ix. 
Cunorese  poeU,  some  of  the  beirt,  pride 

tfaetuselves  on  being  able  to  write  in 

Sanskrit  as  well  as  in  their  native 

tongue,  266. 
Cantor,  Dr.  M  ,  value  of  his  "Mathe- 

matiscbe  Baittii^,"  Halle,  1869,  I. 
Ceylon  heaTens,  rirw  of,  as  given  by 

Mr.  Upham,  430. 
Chitbae,    M.    F.    J.,    notice  of,   xxhr- 

ixvi. 
Chalukya  Kings,  inscriptions  of,  pre- 

lierTo  the  nnmes  of  aereral  Eanna^ 

authors,  208-302. 
Chambeilain,    Batii   Bali,  M.R.A.S., 

"  On    two    Questions    of    Japanese 

Arthii'rtlota,"  Art.  XII.,  316-332. 
Chau  yut-n  hao,  speech  of,  pointing  out 

the   difference   between  Tartar  and 

Chinese,  iii. 

—  treacherous  conduct  of. 


ibid. 


China.  453. 


great  successes  of,  ibid. 
prepares      to     invade 


of  China,  454 


letter  of,  to  the  Emperor 


formally  interdicted  by 


the  Chinese  Emperor,  466. 


Chao  yuen  too  succeeds  in  defeating 
the  main  body  of  the  Imperiu 
Army,  467. 

—^— second  letter  of,  lo  the 

Emperor,  ibid. 

— assassinated  in  1048  by 

his  son,  460. 

Chaucer's  Canterburv  Tales,  quota- 
tion from,  ret'erring  to  the 
*'  Augrim  "  or  Algurism,  37. 

Chequer-boHrd,  thti  Eugliiih,  clearly 
derived  from  the  "Tableau  k 
colonnes,"  37. 

C/iie/i,  is  the  wife  by  eoemptio,  and 
her  children  were  legitimate,  227. 

Chimolo,  restorations  of  this  name  by 
St.-Martin,  Jiilien,  and  Gen.  Can- 
ningham,  respectively,  336-7. 

most  prribably  represents  Tra- 

vancore    and    Cape    Comoria    (the 
Kumar  of  the  I'eriplus),  337. 

China,  etc.,  notes  on,  Ixxxvili -xci v. 
CAina  Sevietc,  articles  and  papers  in, 

linvi-niu 
China,    laws   and  customs  of.  mostly 

older  than  the  Tsung  dposty   (7tn 

to  10th  century  a.ii),  221. 

the  beanng  of  a  family  name 

dues  not  imply  a  common  •ncestor, 
223. 

the    position  of    agnates    in, 


223-4. 


the  members  of   a  yew   in, 

entitled  to  the  funds  collected  in  the 
Tsu  Tang  or  "ancestral  temple,'' 
224. 

mtn  "  household  "  includes  all 


who  reside  in  the  same  inclosure, 
226. 

fu    chi,  means    the   "single 

married  couple,"  iiiil, 

the  progress  has  been  from  the 

family  to  the  tribe  and  from  the  tribe 
to  the  ptne,  ibid. 

■  the  whole  social  and  legal  system 


of,  rests  on  the  idea  of  the  eubordia- 
ation  of  children  to  their  parente, 
ibid. 

every  respectable  person  takes 

care  that  his  name  is  inscribed  in  the 
cfiia-pu  or  family  register,  226. 

practically  a  man   cannot  dis- 


pose of  his  property  by  will,  230. 
the  group  and  not  the  individual 


the  k-gttl  nnit.  231. 

legal  cases  are  decided  not  on 

their   merits,    but  with  a  view  to 
public  opinion,  Md. 

social  opinion  is  behind  the  law, 


thi4. 
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China,  land  held  in,  not  as  the  property 
of  the  individual,  but  as  that  of  the 
hoawhold,  232. 

no  distinction  drawn  between 

criminal  and  civil  law,  or  between 
realty  imd  personalty,  iM. 

individual  ownership  of  land 


in,  quite  modem,  233. 

in  puTphafing   land,   Bepamte 


pa}in«nts  are  made  for  any  buildings 
on,  ibid. 

present   tendency  to   change 


land    tenure    from    commonalty  to 
individuality ;  but  this  is  checked  by 

the  goTeramcnt,  234. 

t«3acber!)   domiciled  in  house* 


cannot  matrt  their  pupiU,  ibid. 

Mnndarinij  decicift  trises  without 


being  lettered  by  tho  letter  of  the 
law,  there  are  no  advocates  in 
I)li;a(ling8,  235. 

in  it,  aluEiT?,  tbe  present  wide 


jpip  between  the  rolloquial  and  the 
literary  luuguage,  265. 

phonetic  eharscters  have  gradu- 


ally yiE'lded  to  the  prepunderance  of 

the  ideogram,  iM. 
Chinaw  Focobulnries.,   framed  on  the 

principleN  of  the  old  syllabaries  of 

S.  W.  Asm,  284. 
Chinese  writing,  tho  earlie.it,  not  drawn 

by  nil  i)b!it|iie.f-yr'd  pwiple,  278. 
Ching-kiii  KbaD  uaki^fitiis  tim  attack  on 

the  Hiain  a.d.  lliOS.  470. 
successive  advances  of, 

471. 
last  campaign  of,  when 

he  entered  the  kingdom  of  Hia  in 

A.i).  1225,  475. 

-  ^rctit  nncertaintr  as  to 

Its  dent}},  wbetbi-r  by  natural  means 

or  otherwise,  482." 
Chusnn  Islands,  one  of  them  called  by 

tho  ChineKe   sailors    from    Ceylon, 

Poo-to  or  I'otaraka,  343 
Comana,    the    greatest    Cnppadorian 

sanctuary  of  later  days,  104. 
the  priesthood  of,  the  original 

rulers  of  the  country,  107. 
Corpev  standing  on  its   head,  enrious 

t'untoia  of  the  Mongols,  to  denote 

thereby,  the  thuuMDiie  slaiii,  476 
Cott-ett,    h-ofetmr   E.    &.,    M.S.A.S , 

"The   TBttvamuktayaii  of  Gauda- 

purnanandn    chnkmvartin,      edited 

and  translated  by,"  Art.  IT.,  137- 

173. 
*'  Two   modem 

Sanskrit  Slokns,  communicated  by," 

Art.  v..  174-175. 


CrooodilflB,  flw 

swann  witfa  tiMB.  IM. 
Coneafurm    SyUaSiKMa  (•) 

oopiss  made  by  «idv«f !»! 

Dr  B^bytmiiaK  aoMMlft  HI 
Cypber  (  Aisbie#i/r)  » I 

of  tiie  Baaabit  s— i»i.  t». 


Dalai  Lama'a  Palaoe,  bolt  ■■! 
udlkd  jPobbra^  «•  he  li  ti  I 
aonation  «i  Kvaa-yu.  Itt. 

Davids,  M^r  .Rkn,>ii 
of  BuUhA'a  hwifcrM.  m. 


neglect*  to  stndy  him,  428. 
Deity,  the  worship  of  any.  <«  Aacf 

^rutinds,  t'orcigii  to  the  pna|ti  •. 

ISaddfaiaiii,  SBl. 
Divine   Cli&FajCt«i«.  ao  raited.  IM  t- ' 

eppt«d  by  adt  Enfftish  m  i^m. 

•cholar-,  who  lives  in  JafH  «!■ 

•cceas  to  the  irh«^  limaBa.  -^ 
-■  -.=--     -  — .^4-- 

ot,  Kjecied  by  almott  m^mm- 

mac  of  \e»Tmiig  in  ttt« 


upheld  %  some  exa^getatAT^fm 

patriotB,  330. 
DorH,  Prof.  BtmAmri,  mtlitt  tt.  ri- 

xxii. 
Doubling,    peculiar    foim  of.  it  a 

Semi^  tongiMV,  406. 
smerallT.  of  one  letter  eai 

the  middUe  m  aecoiid  radical,  iM. 


Eatt,  8aert4  Se»k*  «f  tk*,  pabbk 

during  18S2-3,  irvii. 
fjFffploiogif,  Hotfi  en,  cvi-csii. 
EiyiA,  penenil  deecHptioK  oi  the  m^ 

tuPRsnt,  116-117. 
Elphinstone,  Mr     estimate  of  tte  i 

tent  of  the  Dnx&mt  piwiiiiiian.  Sa 

iiiiititr  in,  exxxii. 

Ephesns,  in  Greek  and  Roman  tii 
the  chief  port  for  good*  paa 
between  the  £aat  and  West,  113 

Epigraphy,  fetieral  motim  tf 
priueipal  inacriptiona  fttmd  mmd 
leribed  during  tht  Imat  ftmr,  r 


Falconer,  Dr.,  matured  riews  of, 
reference  to  the  Taller  avalea 
the  Ganges  and  Tndua,  349. 

Ferrier,  M.,  accomit  bjr.  of  the  em 
round  the  Helmand,  S81. 


^'fMJaHd,  W.  S.,  M.R.A.S.,  "Glean- 
I"  inga   from  the  Arabic,"   Art.    X., 

'  290-4. 

''ujiwura,  Mr.,  reprints  the  "  Kojiki " 
in   1871    in   tlio  so-called    "Divine 

*  Chari>ct«;r«,"   but  with   no  evidenoe 

*  fur  till'  ^noineueis  of  them,  331. 

Gsni^,  the  principality  of,  the  centre 

*i     of     tho    literary     activity    of    the 

Oonareae  wiiten,  207. 

|t|  0«||gB  Kinga,  the  inAcriptions  of,  the 

earlioft  local  specimona  of  Canarese, 

397. 

0«rAm',  Chriitapfier,  M.  R.  A.  8., 
"Chinese  Laws  and  Customa,"  Art. 
VIII ,  221-236. 

eiU,  Capt.,  U.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  notice 
of,  xi-xii. 

Gotnal  or  Oulniri  pass,  great  im- 
portani'e  of,  as  the  chief  one 
DetwoeD  tho  Khyber  and  the  Boluu, 
373. 

Gordium,  the  site  of,  not  yet  aotoally 
(liiiuurered,  109. 

Greek  system  of  calculating,  explana- 
tion of,  47-8. 

Greeks,  practically  ignorant  of  the 
value  01  position  in  ordinary  arith- 
metical processes,  48. 

Sniu,  Dr.  Ermut,  notiet  of,  udi-iii. 
Ilalys,  the  river,  the  true  boundary 

between   the    East  and   the   West, 

103. 

bridge  at,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, very  strongly  gnarded,  107. 

probable   ancient  site  of, 

suggested  by  Sir  Chorlea  Wilson, 
108. 

Hia,  the  4th  Empire,  the  royal  race  of, 
descended  from  the  Hupa  Tartan, 
439. 

really  a  fragnient 

01  China,  44'>. 

the  nucleaa  of,  the 

four  prefeoturee  of  Hia  Chan,  Soi 
Chau,  In  Chau,  and  Yeon  Chau. 

442. 

gradual  but  great 


1 


extenoion  of,  443. 
^^— ^^— — ^  comprised    thirty- 
two  departments,  ihtd. 

■  notice  of  ware  be- 


tween it  and  the  Chinese,  generally 
of  doubtful  result,  444. 

great  ultimate  sue- 


oees  of,  against  the  Chinese,  44a. 
Id,   the  common   Chinese  name  for 
river,  440. 


Uindi,  paptri,  etc.,  in,  Ixiv-v. 

Hindntlani,  tvorki  in,  Ixv-vi, 

Kirata.  the  first  native  scholar  (in  1819) 

to  advocate  but  feebly  the  "Divine 

Characters,"  326. 
Hoangho,  the  great  bend  of,  includes 

tho   Mongol    Ordus  and    much    of 

Shensi,  441. 
Honan  means  South  of  the  river,  •.«■ 

of  the  Soangho  or  Yellow  River. 

440. 
Bowurth,  S.  ff.,  M.R.A.S.,  F.S.A., 

"  Two    earlv    Sources    of    Mongol 

History,"  Art.  XIV.,  346-3iJ6. 
Eowoith.  H.  H.,  M.R.A.S.,  F.S.A., 

'•  The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China, 

Part  VI.,   Hia  or  Tangut,"   Art. 

XVI.,  438-482. 

Indian  system,  the  old,  employed  tirenty 
"self-contained"  signs  t«  express  all 
necessary  numbers,  3. 

Indian  numerical  system,  the  new, 
coniisted  in  the  discovery  and  appli- 
cation of  the  "  valne  of  position," 
6. 

Indian  origin  of  the  now  method  o£ 
uumcratiun,  admitted  by  late  Greek 
writers,  21. 

Indians,  the  first  to  use  the  "  value  of 
position"  and  the  "  rero,"  17. 

. adm  i  tted  by  Arabian  writers 

to  have  been  the  inventors  of  decimal 
arithmetic,  and  of  the  signs  used  iu 
it,  19, 

claim  of  the  invention  of 


the  value  of  pusitiun,  and  of  zero, 

general  sammary  of   the  arganient;) 

for,  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and 

Romans,  C5-68. 
India,  FHrl/im-  and  MaUtyo-PolifHtiia, 

xcv-ci. 
Indian  ciphers,  introduced  to  the  Arabs 

by  on  Indian  monarch  (of  KCihulP) 

in  A.D.  773,  19. 
Indian    Iiiitttuu  »t    Oxford,   gtntral 

proyr rii  of,  and  etrtmoHy  of  iayinff 

the  foundatioH-BloM,  May  2,  1883, 

livii-viiL 
Indian    or    OridHtal     {MiteclUttuoui), 

oi-cvi. 
Indiea  Bibliolheca,  umtk*  and  parti  of 

works  in,  Ixi-vi. 
Infix  'a,  notes  on,  402. 
n  in  Assyrian,  found  only  after 

the  (,  403. 
H   occasionally  a   nasaliaation, 

404. 
n   not   developed  in    the    other 

dialects  so  well  as  in  Assyritm,  406. 
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Tnf.x  r  and  t,  notes  on,  406. 

Inhftritani^e.  rijrht  of,  is  China,  only 
wh«:re  there  La  the  obli^tioa  oi  pay- 
is?  tor  certain  rites,  2-i>). 

/•»«'',  the.  U  not  the  European  "  WiH,'' 
but  tike  expr«i>»infn  of  u«  lut 
r,i  the  deceued,  230. 


Jacobi,  Prof.,  points  ont  fhe  coinci- 
dence of  the  date  of  Chandra  Gupta 
and  of  the  Selencidan  era,  i « . 

Jainum,  ptobabk  the  moat  ancient  of 
the  home  religions  of  India,  376. 

Japan,  noUi  «n,  tie.,  xcIt-t. 

old  writen  of,  diaticctlr  asKrt 

that  there  was  no  system  of  writing 
known  in  Japan  hefore  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Chinese  characters, 
327. 

Tarioai  learned  men  of,  dis- 
tinctly repudiate  the  idea  that  the 
Japanese  nad  any  original  system  of 
writing  of  their  own,  323. 

Japanese  antiquity,  the  Fourees  of  our 
knowled;;e  of,  .317-322. 

Japanese  emlization,  the  earh-,  gires 
us  the  most  oritrinal  featauea  of 
Altaic  thought  and  life,  315. 

Japan,  Tran-sactions  of  the  Asiatic 
K/iciety  of,  papers  in,  by  Measn. 
Satow  and  Chamberlain  on  the  reli- 
gious and  social  features  of  Japan 
during  the  archaic  period,  316. 

JapancM:,ao-callMl  ■*  Divine  Characteis" 
of,  what  are  they  ?  316. 

•^^^^— — — —  said  to  have 

been  used  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Chinese  ideographic  writing, 
322-332. 

not   to   be 


accepted  merely  on  M.  de  Bosny's 

assertion,  323. 
Japanese    history   not   considered   by 

European  inTcstigators  to  be  earlier 

than  400  A.n.,  317. 
Japanese  namts  for  "  d<icnment,"  "pen," 

"  papjir,"  and  "  ink,"  botrowedfrom 

the  Chinese,  327. 
Japanese  writing  probably  came  into 

use  soon  after  the  Japanese  conquest 

of  Corea,  at  the  end  of  the  16th 

centuf)-,  328. 
certainly  formed  on 

the  Korean,  who  adapted  an  alphabet 

from  the  Sanskrit  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

JoMi's,  Sir  W.,  Sanskrit  iloka  noticed 


atJaiBM 

xasettnaK 

«ik.i-: 

«f 


L«»| 


Ewsa-duB-vn.  Ac  ^m 

hiaa  for  ^ombk  «r  A< 

UI. 
CapJHKr  city 

bv   tb*    €■ 

iJariiM.  379. 
Saim  KMtn.  canin  ^ 

of  tbe  Tnrfciik  mbea 

Jaxsrtn.  439. 
Katazi,  euecr  oC,  96-99. 
Khedive,  caili  —i  mi 

title.  90-9l! 
Sen  S&J&  KeMvm  (aj».  ll«-3r 

the  author  of  _Ae  oiim  lav 

310. 
Khitans.  the^  detemiae  tti  ■■cia 

the  Hill,  aod  are  tkocoartlrAM 

461.  ■ 

EielhozB,  Dr.,  the  tUtat  XS.  fa 

by,  of  the  I  Idi  eeatarr  a.ji..  9l 
Eingt,  Local,  Kit  of.  inat  iSmm 

and  Ibn  Khoidadbah,  M. 
Eira,  M.,  poUicatioB  of  the  ■■  J«-k' 

or  **UTe  ten  Foai,**  that  of  ■  as- 

feetly  modem  fingoy.  321 
Kin,  or  Golden  Tartan,  oecapM  ai 

rnled  the    rix    Boitheca  vntrnd. 

439. 
fWiiiiM  an  kwifc- 

inj;  np  the  Eaipiic  of  the  Khitm* 

Lian.  440. 
Komortena  (from  the  AxmUe  f aswS 

one  of  the  rarlicat  namra  of  )Ui- 

gascar,  180. 
Kenkant,  frmmmmr,  ete.,  in.  Ixri. 
Korean  alphabet,  oae  of  the  a 

and  eanest  in  the  world,  330. 
Kotttiek,  C,  Rofi'or  »f,  xxiii-xxiv. 
Knrukshetra,  Lake  of,  deMi^tiaB  tt 

by  Gen.  Cnnning'ham,  363. 
Kurmm  Pass  nma  aearU  doe  awt  bsa 

Bann  to  Gbazni,  S74I 


-—   iinportanee   oi, 
from    Gfaami    to 


Oc 


17fi 


highway 
ibid, 

Ewan-yin,  wonhipped  in  Kmth  of  lafii 
as  Dnrga  or  Chanda  {i.e.  Fkrrali;. 
342.  ^  ' 
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^^ouprri^i,  T^rrim  <£»,  M.R.A.S., 
>^*'Tho  Oldest  Book  of  the  Chinesu 
|fthc  Yh-King)  and  it«  Authors, 
J(continuedj,"  Art.  IX.,  237-289. 

joons,  great  extant  of,  on  the  ea<t 
'  cout  of  Madagascar,  195. 
Rkes,  conipitratiTely  rare  in  Madogat- 
^  car,  1U4. 
^ialita  VistdTs,  account  of  Buddha  iu, 

420. 

^MtkgML^e.  everj,  requires  a  long  period 
of  iiicalwtion  and  development,  400. 
Law,  trritten,  of  Cbina,  consists  of 
codes  Rud  constitutions,  the  latter 
compriKin^  Se*enpta,  JJeerila,  and 
Jidicia,  Tl\. 

of  I*isa,  quotations  from  bis 
\  relating:  to  himself,  33. 
»».  /Vo/".,  repln  lo  If  Her  from  the 
CoHHcH  cu'iffralulalinp  him  oh  altain- 
inp  the  50<A  year  of  Mu  Doctoratt, 
livi-ixrii. 
Leslie,  Prof.,  review  by,  in  the  Edin- 
buriih,  of    1811,   of   M.   Dclambre, 
"History  of  Numeration,"  46. 
lA  gin  hino,  during-  a  reign  of  tifty-five 
~     years,  tlio  Hrst  to  fouud  a  colli^  for 
the  iuntntctioD  of  youlh,  470. 
Liy  the  Chinese  statute  law,  221. 
Lillit.  Arthu,,  M.R.A.S.,  "The  Budd- 
hism of  Cerlon,"  Art.  XVil.,  419- 
437. 

judgment  of,  as  to  the 

real   value   of    the    Lalita   VLstara, 
432. 
Lingayet  writers,  succeeded  the  Jains 
about  A.D  1300.  and  were  themselves 
■ucieedod   bv  the   Brahnuins  about 

x.u.  io08,  a'is. 

Lv,  the  i-odified  forms  of  Chinese  cus- 
toms and  common  law,  221. 

Ludwig,  A.,  chapter  on  the  rivers 
in  ma  edition  of  the  Kig-Veda, 
362. 


McNeill,  SirJrhn,  G.C.B.,  M.R.A.S., 

noiiee  nf,  iii-iv. 
MailagmkCnr,  bo'^kt  on,  CXXV. 

remarkable  difference  of 

the  place-names  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior  of  this  island,  1 76. 

coast-names,  rhieflv  from 


those  of  foreign  navigators  or  dis- 
covercra,  176-7. 

names  (or  words)  left  by 


the    Arabs,    not    those    of    places, 
177. 

the  name,  itself,  probably 

of  foreign  origin,  179. 


MndAgosear,  mountain  names  in,  prin- 
ciple of  their  iuruiation,  181-2. 

■  three  mountaitis  in,  whose 

Dative  names  mean  "  Impnssahle- 
bT-I./Ocust,  Dog,  or  Fire,"  respec- 
tively, 183. 

'  highest   peaks   lonned  of 


the  primary  rocks,  li'4. 
— ^— the  mountain-nntnes  in, 

generally     imply     their     waterless 

vbaracter,  186. 
— ^-^ mountains    of,    but    few 

niunes     indicating     their    volcanic 

origin,  187- 
mountain  scenery  of,  gene- 
rally magnilicent,  190. 
diliicult  often  to  determine 

whether  a  name  means  a  hill  or  a 

town,  195. 

all  ancient  towiu   in  the 


interior  of,  built  on  the  tup  uf  hills, 
19B. 

'  names  of  towns  and  viUages 


im,  the  usnal  origin  of  them,  199- 
204. 

—  manv  villajfe-names  afford 

Malagasy  eqaivoients  for  our  ton, 
ham,  burgh,  and  the  Uauish  Ay  and 
iAorpe,  201. 

names  af  various  animala 


enter  into  the  formation  of  tho 
village-names,  202. 

in    Imprina,   th<''   central 

diiitrict  of,  many  villHge-numes  in- 
clude that  of  the  province,  202. 

— • many   names    of    villages 

etc.,  derived  Ironi  lormer  chieftains, 
303. 

names    of     districts    in. 


206-6. 

Manchua,  conquest  of  China  by,  the 
latest  revolution  at  the  commence- 
ment ot  the  17th  century.  t38. 

Mania,  the  largi-«t  river  in  Mndagas 
car,  brings  down  a  great  body  of 
wat*)r,  192. 

Married  women  in  China,  peculiar 
condition  of,  and  arrangements  for, 
227-8. 

their 

position  with  regard  to  their  hus- 
bands, and  when  they  become  widows^ 
228. 

Ma^ndi  (tenth  century  .  testimony  to 
the  antiquity  ot  tho  Indian  invention 
of  numerals,  1 8. 

Ahltill,  Mr.  PAi/ifi,  te'-rt  of,  lii-xiii. 

McmbtTD  nf  tfif  Kttrutii,  /of  and  gain 
of,  between  Miiv,  1R"'2.  and  May, 
1883,  i-iii. 
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UoDcioB,  hai  not  laid  down  priocipla* 

for  the  elacidation  o(  liU  the 

264. 
Midiu,  inicriptioiu  from  the  tomb  of, 

etc.,  127-134. 
MojangA,  the  nnmc  (from  the  Smhiti 

Arnbis)  of  the  chief  pert  of  Hmiagm- 

car  to  the  X.W.,  190. 
MolajA    Mount,    «i    Hiaam-Thani;. 

most  likely  the  Uakya  moantUB  of 

Ceylon,  337. 
Mno^l'ol  history,  chiel  Chincae  lonms 

of,  363. 
Itlou>;ol  connuest    of   Cking'hig  Khan, 

preceded  the  divUion  of  Central  Ana 

into  four  coasidenhle  empires,  439. 


Nanukk&ra,  the  text  of.  213-216. 

traiwlation  of.  '»l«-22e. 

Neo-PythngorBBi)*,    the  clnimt  of,    aa 

inventvirs  of  the  m-w  system  of  ■»- 

metution,  eonaidrred,  Al-5. 
■  -^—    naraen  for  the  mmil 

tigni,  puanbly  d^'rived  from  Babylon, 

61. 

OM  of  triads,  led  te 


the  modem  van  of  riaiilar  tria^, 
marked  off  by  commaa.  etc.,  66. 

may  fairly  claim   to 

have  bean  the  introdeceia  inte 
Europe  of  the  new  «yttem,  69. 

Kihonf^i,  the,  of  Japnn,  has  had  foreed 
interpretntionn  put  on  it,  like  the 
yip-Kinp,  i~!>. 

Niphai,  the  priotipal  meaning  oi, 
paarive,  391. 

• the  primitire  rerh  hoi  Re- 
appeared, thoDtrh  the  meaning  of 
the  formative  Las  keen  preserted, 
ibid. 

Notation,  new  nystem  of,  obtained  by 
the  Arabs  from  India  in  k.o,  776, 
38. 

Kumeral  aigna,  originally  (horthtnd 
luodcD  of  expreaaingnnmcral  words,  7. 

Knmoral  unii-namee,  table  of  Pytha- 
gtiman,  Acsyriau,  etc.,  61-2. 

Niirneriitiun,  the  eiirlieiit  form  of  that 
lined  by  the  Fourth  Dynasty  of 
Egypt,  6. 

' old   Greek   method    of, 

fully  demrihed  by  M.  Delambre  in 
Piytanl's  Archimi>des,  1807,  22. 

-  on  early  »yBtem  of,  atill 

in  uw  iinion^  the  native  populations 
of  tlie  S.  of  India,  27.  oee  also  pp. 
40-41. 

Indian,  deeimol  in   its 


fuudameutol  idea,  G. 


Omtr,  MaHmrmBr  fcr  rmt. : 

Malaj  oMia,  lit. 
Oppot;  IMmt  J- Baa.  1.  Ul  I 

revisaoa    of  Um  ntiMa 

text  by,  SAO. 
Omstkl    nuUlMOHtiei.  erttfrfk^ 

et«dj   of,     bjr    Bnwtelh,  (k* 

Woeptke,  ma4  Ukam  KoA«,». 
OrieMtal  Otmfrtm  mt  Mtrtim,  laH. «  i 


IxW. 
PklladitHtke 
rrmt  work  edilad  b]r«i 

.^-— iBi^jaO* 

•I  not  known,  bot  p*tk^  rf  h 
first  je*r  of  Khabilai  K^n.  tkd 

s»  B»* 

work  ot  R«abid-ad-dim  <kil«i«> 
writen  mnai  hcv*  hai  tti^ 
origiud — if  the  ChiiMaa  eoaiyiMI 
not  copy  from  Eaahid-nd-dim.  iA 

falmrr,  iVof.  £.  JI.,  imCior  o/ xMMn 

I'nmpa,  date  of  his  btrtk,  etc.  9t 
PehWi,  conTc-ndooal  bm^k*  d|kii* 

•f,  with  Penuti  mmI  SuBA  aaiM- 

lenta,  87.  j 

Perrot,   M.,  pbotognpte  by,  ta^ 

Well  Lntended,  bv  no  nw-aiw  mlH^ 
.  tory,  119.  ' 

Pbrr^a,  Kcarraly  known  to  IbefiiiA 

in  the  fifth  cvntltry  B-C.  I3«. 
alphabet  of,    don  ant  Atto- 

guiah  the  long  and  ahurt  vowili,  tM- 
~ archaic    inacriptaoiM  el,  Ot- 


136. 

Phrygians,  the,  iun\  tb 
the  Ph«mieian 


Crr.'y'V  oAari 


alphabet  from  riiiiiK'  ir^  •!< 

l'J4. 
Po-lo-y«,  tho  Cltincoa  fonn  of] 

344. 
Pelyandry,  not  fonad    in  CWh, 

extant  amon^  aoBwof  Um  naa>( 

tribes  in  SBecfaam,  S3A. 
Petakara,     the    mouitlaiB 

Ilioufn-Thaanff   aa    Aal    is 

ATa]okit««Tarm  luniaUj  rariM 
Potnmka,  four  diHtrrent  jilaeea 

this  name  in  tiut  Bwiuiial  i 

338. 


IITDZX. 
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K. 


otarnka  mountain  of  Hiouen-Thsang 

cnnnot  be  plucod  among  the  Nuil- 

pht'rripB,  388. 
IPo-to-lo-km  mmmt.of  nioaen-Thsaos, 
I     prolmblv   -Sum&imkQto    or    Adams 

T'eak,  iiid. 
Positivism,  modeni,  contrast  between 

thu  views  nf,  and  those  of  the  Budd- 

hisb.,  427. 
Prefix  'a,  a  simple  and  alight  aspirate, 

389. 

m,   considered  by  Arab  grant- 

aarians  as  a  rerbnl  formatiTe,  396. 

■  assimilated  by  Ewald  to  the 

pronoun  nm  or  mah,  in  Hebrew, 
'  what,'  '  that  which,"  iiid. 

M,  the  uritfin  of.  ;i9l. 

«  of  the  fihaphf'l  has  loft  traces  in 

all  the  Semitic  dialects,  394. 

an  objoctive   pronoun  of  the 

third  pfTKiin.  395. 
/,  it«  primitive  verb,  preserved  in 

the  prefix  'ntnnu,  303- 
Priests,  especial  rule  of,  in  Asia  Minor, 

118. 
Pteria,  city  of,   ito  great  importance 

and  idiintifiriitiiiD  witli   the  preoent 

ruins  of  Bogh.i7.-keiii.  103. 
n>i:k-sralpturftfl  at,  represent  n 

roligious  system,  the  pr«<d(>iuinatin^ 

in)lu).>Dce   of    which   was    feminine, 

113. 
twelve  armed  fi  genres  at,  probably 

Atnazoni,  114. 
Ptcilcmv'a  sexagesimal  notation,  account 

of,  44. 
Punjab,   tbn  leading  streams  of,  well 

OAoertiuned  so  far  as  their  names  and 

the  sites  of  their  debouchures,  3(>9. 
Pilrnananda-Chakniviirtin,  a  native  of 

Bengal,  but  of  uncertain  date,  137. 


Radical,    the  'tIrKt,   r  and  /  generally 

inaerted  after,  40C. 
Hamiiai/,  ir.  M.,  M.R.A.S..  <*  f>n  the 

Eiirly  ni^torical   Relations  between 

Phryjria  and  Cappodocia,"  Art.  III., 

lOO-L-JS. 
Rawlinnnn,    Sir   II.    C,  identification 

by,  of  the  t'Trn  "  Sapta  Sindhu,"  as 

meaning  the  atven  nead-itreams  of 

theOxus.  371. 
Eeligioii  (if  Aisia  Minor,  and  (peoiolly 

of  Cappadocia,  peculiar  (eaturea  of, 

114-15. 
Jtii-f,   Lftrii,    M.R.A.S.,   Director  of 

Public  Iiigtruction,  Bangalore,  "Early 

Kiinuu^a  Authors,"  Art.  Xi.,  296- 

314. 


Hichthoffln,  Baron  Ton,  traces  the 
CkiDC!>e  back  to  Yurkund  and  £ho- 
tan,  281. 

Rig-Veda,  i.  75,  gives  the  fullest 
evidenoe  of  the  course  of  the  Aryans, 
369. 

Road,  the  Royal,  dates  from  the  time 
when  Sardis  and  Pteria  were  tho 
chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  closely 
connected,  104. 

the  eastern  part  of  it 

esisted  long  before  the  Peraias  con- 
quest, lOS,  note. 

nearly  all  the  import- 
ant centres  of  Phrygian  commerce 
lay  along  it,  106 

•  from  Gordium  crossed 


the  Sutigariu-i  to  Pessiniia,  109. 

•  stall  to  be  traced  for 


some  miles  near  Doghanhi  Kalessi, 
110. 

•  two  parallel  ruts,  to 


euuhle  rarriageii  to  run  cosily,   are 

cut  in  the  rock,  ibid. 
Bodfit,  M.,  notice  by,  of  tho  eorly  use 

of  the  "tableau  h  cnlonnes,"  30. 
Rosnv,    M.    de..    vicw>)    of,    in     his 

"(iiMwtions    d'Areheologie    Japou- 

aiac,"  318-320. 

Saka  and  Gupta  ents,  almost  the  only 
ones  in  luo  after  tlie  4th  century 
A.i>.,  42. 

S&kaUva,  the  tribe  of,  in  Madagascar, 
chiefly  nomndio  and  [mstoral,  196. 

SakkiMta  (the  name  of  Sanskrit  in 
Canarojw),  the  kuowle<ige  of,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  uccoitsury  mark  of 
A  sehuhir,  295. 

Son»kril,  paprri  and  bookt  on,  llt-lsiT. 

uaed  by  the  best  Canarese 

authors,  as  distinct  from  the  Can- 
arese language,  295. 

Sapho  (SabieanK)  merchants,  in  Ceylon, 
applied  the  namo  of  their  God  Al 
Maknh  to  Sumnna,  341. 

Saraawiili,  tho  river,  spoken  of  in  the 
Mahabhorata  only  as  a  boundary 
atream,  so,  also,  in  Manu,  366. 

Sati,  notice  of  the  practice  of,  among 
the  Jains,  303. 

Satow,  E.,  M.R.A.S.,  essay  by,  in 
Trans.  Asiat.  Soc.  of  Japan,  vii. 
pt.  3,  on  early  Japanese  writings, 
331. 

Semitic  languages,  changes  in,  how 
brought  about,  397. 

verbal  voice*  of  the 

principal  (on  M.  Reoan's  plan), 
38S. 
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INDEX. 


Stmitie  lilfvature,  Etbrcve,  etc.,  note* 

on,  Ixix-lxxv, 
Semitic  ruote,  all  orij^iaally  noum,  416-. 
Serviii'    k'tu-rs,    ndiuitUKl    to    explttin 

quudriiiteral  verbs,    why   not,    oIbK), 

trilittniU,  399. 
Shapbc-I,    the,    lost    ia    Hebrew   and 

Arabic,  395. 
Sibice,  Jiev.    Jmna,  jun.,  M.R.A.S., 

"  Miilapmy  Pliice-Nanies,"  Art.  VI., 

17tJ-2ri. 
Sinopti,  tbe  nearest  place  on  the  coast 

tti  the  great  Oriental  centre  of  Fteriu, 

10< 
Si-yu-ki,  story  quoted  from  the  22nd 

page  of  the  10th  chupUfr,  336. 
Socotra,  the  Uliud  of,  ilurives  ibi  name 

from  Sulihiidliura,  341. 

in  tarly  times,  regarded  as  the 

"  Ijilnnd  of  I'anidise,''  342. 

Sounils  nf  tliti  letters  on  the  Parthian 
un<l  Sastumiau  coiur*,  list  of,  86. 

Si.  Ba,br,U.  L.y  H.U.S.,  M.K.A.S., 
"The  Xamakk&ra,  with  Tmnslatiun 
and  Commeutaiy,"  Art.  Yll.,  213- 
220. 

St.-Martin,  V.  de,  point*  out  that  tho 
gL'i)(,Taphy  r>f  the  Vedio  hymiie 
mainly  refers  to  rivers,  367. 

— ^  —  essay  by.  mainly  de- 
pendent on  M.  Lau);loiii'b  trauisltttiuu 
of  the  ftig-Veda,  368. 

Bnmann,  (the  while  Jni<mine),  possibly 
the  origin  of  the  name  Sumanaktito, 
339. 

Sung  Dynasty,  tho  third,  chiefly  in 
Southern  China  and  piirelv  Cliiuese, 
4i9. 

Syriae,  n»i*i  on,  Ixxix-lxzx. 

T,  the  forinntive  or  infix,  prewrred 
throughout  as  an  tijij!,  only  in  Asvy- 
riaii,  .i97. 

— —  genenlly  expresses  ab- 
stracts, 393. 

— ^^— special  om  of,  in  Awy- 

rion,  398. 

_—         rombiued  with  the  three 

primary  pretixuit,  forms  three  new 
voiced,  i''ii/. 

—  114  always  innerted  in  Aisyriiui  verbs, 
391. 

Tang-kiaug,  the,  Of  the  Tibetan  race 

generally,  under  then  own  cbieftaius, 

439. 
Tang  lit,  the   usual  Mongol  name  /or 

the  TibflaDK,  440. 
during   Muug'jl  rule,  divided 

iniii  eevuu  <tM  or  prefeutures,  which 

I'Butbier  uamua,  143. 


Tangnt.  general  deiaila  of  the  kingdom 
of,  iM. 

Tanpitung,    great    overthrow  of,    by 
Cliinghis,  478. 

Tattva-Muktavali,  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  Vedanta  system,  137. 

I  the  text  of  origin- 

ally published  in   Sept.,   1871,  Imt 
with  many  errors,   138. 

text  of,  139-154. 

translation  of,   166- 


173. 

Tevigga  Sutta,  evidence  of,  with  re- 
gard to  the  union  of  Buddha  with 
Brahma,  423. 

Thofim,  if.,  F.B.S.,  Treat.  S.A.S., 
"  Parthian  and  ludo  -  Sasaauion 
Coins,"  Art.  II.,  73-99. 

"  The^  Rivers 

of  the  Yedas,  and  the  Way  the 
Aryans  entered  India,"  Art.  XV., 
367-386. 

Tioscnhau-sen,  M.,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 
Edwuid  Thoma.'i,  82. 

Towns  and  v'dluges,  names  of,  chiefly 
in  the  Malagasy  spoken  by  the 
llova,  196. 

Triliterul  roots,  many  of  them,  really 
euinpound  words,  400. 

Tuniiiiflu  Kings,  seem  to  hare  pre- 
ferred the  portraiture  of  the  full- 
front  face,  93. 

Titrkith,  notice  of  booht,  tit.,  in,  oxt. 

TTPANNOTNT05,  considered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  to  mean  something  more 
than  BA2IAEn2,   78. 

UighuTB,  in  a.t>.  1001  send  an  embas-sy 
eeeking  aid  against  Chau  pao  ki,  449. 

n  la,  the  Kin  Emperor,  letter  from, 
469. 

TJpbam,  Mr.,  quotation  from  his  trans- 
lation of  the  RBtnacari.  340. 

Uye-tsu-fumi,  the  "  hisliir)-."  only  the 
usual  Japanese  mythology  with 
plenty  of  anachronisms,  etc.,  321. 

has  never  be«u  recogoLcod 

even  in  Japan  as  of  value,  322. 

Vasishtha,  the  great  rival  of  Viswa- 
niitra,  and,  like  him,  the  author  of 
many  hymns,  377. 

Veda,  two  tables  giving  the  rivets 
nienliomid  in  the,  361-2. 

Vedic  hj'mn.s,  first  (apparontly)  collect- 
ed by  Krishna  bwoiparaoa,  the 
Vyasa  or  arranger,  308. 

Yiswamitra,  a  Ksbnttriya  by  birth,  yet 
exeniisioR  the  saeeiilotul  functiuni 
of  a  Brahman,  376-6-7. 
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;  "Wjilid  KbBlif(A.B^  706-12)  forbids  the 
OM  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
public  accottots,  IS. 

"VTen  Wang,  his  labours  for  tho  ex- 
planation of  the  Yh-Kinp,  238-9. 

Wilsiia,  Prof.  U.  H.,  Saniikrit  poem 
addressed  to,  on  his  leaving  India  in 
1B32,  174. 

Woei>cki''«  "Treitc  sur  rintroduc- 
tiou  de  I'.-Vrithmctique  IndiemiB  en 
Occident,"  prsat  rnu^fu  of,  2. 

— — - —  judpraent  by,  of  Leunardu 
di  Pisa'd  works,  33. 

view  (if,   with   reference  to 

the  claims  of  the  Neo-Pythagoreann, 
66-57. 

Yh-Kino;,  1460  works  on,  selected  from 
the  library  of  Kien-Lung,  237. 

-  posiiible  origin  of  the  ' '  hexa- 
giams"  in,  237. 

a«  arranged  by  Confucius, 

wiw  handed  down  Ly  one  of  his 
pupiU,  239. 

■ list  concerning,  from  Pan- 

Ko'b  records  of  the  Uan  dyuuity, 

240-241. 
the  intelligibility  of  its  text, 

an   Biiyium   for    any    treak    of  the 

imagination,  243. 

-  —  its  essence  admitted  not  to 
have  been  nnderstood  so  late  a$  a.d. 
1130-120.  244. 

modem  writers   on,    chiefly 

regnrd  it  a$  a  book  of  fate,  24<7. 

-  the  value  of  Chu- Ill's  com- 
mentariua  on,  greatly  over-rated, 
245. 


-  attempt's  of  Euro penn scholars 
to  interprtit  it,  2tH-2.j4. 

English   paraphrase  of    by 


Dr.  Legge  in  "  .Sacred  Books  of  tho 
East," '251-252. 

the  sixty- four  so-called  esssys 

of,  really  fantastic  creations,  the 
work  of  gcneratioiu  of  interpretera, 
253. 

—  comparison  of  the  interpre- 
tations of,  254-259. 

has  suffered  by  the   trana- 

tcription  of  tho  text  in  the  new  style 
of  writing  of  the  Han  period,  260. 

thc"gness-at-tne-meaning" 

principle  of  iiitorpretation  applied 
to,  262. 

translation  of,  can  only  be 

attempted   after    long  previous  pa- 
iknt  and  extenMrc  researches,   266. 
Wen  Wang's   amngement 


of  the  "  foretelling  "  words  iu,  267. 


Yh-King,  translations  from,  267-273. 

—  general  conctusinn  about  it, 
that  it  has  been  made  up  uf  various 
diwuments  of  very  ancient  date,  the 
eontents  of  whicfi  have  been  for- 
gotten or  misiuiden<tiKMl,  26H. 

parallel    traaAlationji  of,   by 

Mt«sni.  P.  Regis,  McClatolue  an& 
Legge,  270. 

thirteenth  chapter  of,  deals 

with  the  Trogliidvtes  or  natives  (if 
China  before  the  Chinese  cnnquest,272. 

-  Dr.  l/Bgge's  news  on  the 
plan  of  interpretation,  ibid. 

seems    to    have    been    first 

arranged  under  the  Ilia  dynasty, 
II.I-.  2205-1766,  274. 

really  nothint?  but  a  general 


vocabulary  of  a  small  number  (about 

silt)-)  of  words  and  expressions,  275. 
some   vocabularies  of,  per- 
haps borrowed  from  old  Pro-Cunei- 

form  ones,  282. 
no  longer  to  be  confridered  as 

a  hook  of  mere  prognostics  and  fate, 

285. 
„.^  some  of  the  doi^umtnt*  in, 

prissihiy  contemporary  with  the  early 

Bak  families,  2No. 
Yogi,  what  tliin  really  means,  420. 
YinJJ  chao  pi  shi,  value  uf  the  tmnsla- 

tion  of  the  Arthinisiudrite  Falladius, 

346. 
— — the    most    valuable 

authority-    for    the    earlier    life    of 

C'hingisShan,  ihid. 
the  meaning  of,  "The 

re<'ord  or  family  histor)'  of  the  Yuan 

dynasty,"  Hid. 

■  perhaps  the  very  book 


quoti^d  by  Rashid-ud-din,  ihiil. 

nei'uiuit  of  its  tran- 


Bcription  into  Chinese  characters  and 
from  the  original  Mong<il  or  Dighor, 
347, 

R  copy  of  the  trnn- 

soript  and  trnnslnlion  is  still  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Peking  Academy, 
34tt. 

shown  by  PaUadius 


that  many  writers  have  copied  parta 
ol  it.  (bid. 

the  unabridged  text 


of  it  first  published  in  1848,  349. 
Palludius    thinks 


it 

was  drawn,  vp  from  the  accounts  of 
various  eye-witnesses,  .351), 

iMr.  Wylie  commenced 


making  a  copy  of,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  rebellion,  ibid. 
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Tlun  chao  pi  eihi.  tbe  ChineK  tranBlB-  i    Tnai-riii,    or,   fte 
tion,  in  a  purpoaelT  nide  nrle,  aince  tbdr  tiaameks,  JM 

ooiwtMitiT  iwea  in  otiwr  tnmahrtifliiB 
of  Mongol  donunentE,  3fil. 

thk  nide  tnnibdiaD      Itmd,  J^Umi  ami 


a  dialect  probablv  introdueed  inr  tbe  exii-XT. 

llongob  tbemaelTW  into  China,  iM.  .   Zero,  m  BaMkxit  oMHtead  to  ' 

Moo^ol  proper  aaBMs  matt  tite  "aapty  apaei ,"  M. 

in,  tnnaliuavttid    into   Chineae  br      Ibr  imaaiian  of,  JUv  a 

meant  of  certain  definite  cfaBBeten  than  Ikat  of  the  "ti^M  af 

irhidi  can  be  made  out,  352.  li. 
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ROTAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


PEOCBEDINGS 

OP 

THE     SIXTIETH 
ANNIVERSAKY  MEETING  OE  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  2Ut  of  May,  1883, 
The    Rrem-   How.    Sm  H.  BAETLE  E.   FRERE,   Babt., 

O.C.B.,    O  C.8.I.,    PRB8IDBNT,   IX  TKB   CHAIR. 


Members. — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
have  to  report  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  that,  since 
the  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  in  the  Society's  House 
on  Monday,  May  15,  1882,  there  has  been  the  following 
change  in  and  addition  to  the  Members  of  the  Society. 

They  have  to  announce  with  regret  the  loss  by  Deaths  of 

their  Resident  Members — 

Sir  John  McNeill,  6.C.B. 
Captain  Gill,  B.E. 
Philip  Melrill,  Esq. 
Uajor-General  Ludlow. 
K.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Hutt,  Esq. 
£.  H.  Palmer,  Esq. 

ci^m  Non-Besident  Members, 

Arthnr  C.  finmell,  LL.D. 
Profewor  B.  T.  Beid,  LL.D. 
Professor  MacDonall. 

and  of  their  Honorary  Members, 

Prof.  Dom. 

TOL.  XT. — [nBW  SBKIBB.]  A 
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The  loss  to  the  Society  being  four  Resident  paying  Members, 

and  one  Non-Resident. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 

that  they  have  elected  as  Resident  Members, 

H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G. 

The  Lord  Wentworth. 

Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  William  Andrew,  Kt.,  CLE. 

General  George  Ramsay. 

Major-General  E.  P.  Andereon. 

Cuthbert  Peek,  Esq. 

W.  Mackinnon,  Esq. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Howe,  M.D. 

E.  H.  Whinfield,  Esq. 
"W.  E.  Windle,  Esq. 
John  Fenton,  Esq. 

St.  John  Fairman,  Esq. 
Sir  Ashley  Eden,  K.C.S.I. 
Francis  Mathew,  Esq. 

F.  V.  Bickins,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

Andrew  Cassels,  Esq. 

Philip  S.  Melvill,  Esq.,  C.S.I. 

Caspar  Pnrdon  Clarke,  Esq.,  CLE. 

W.  Lindley,  Esq.,  C.E. 

Eev.  W.  Rose  Shanks. 

"W.  M.  White,  Esq.,  Sec.  R.  S.  Brit.  Arch. 

M.  M.  Bhownaggree,  Esq. 

Major-General  Pitt-Riveni,  F.R.S. 

H.  H.  Howorth,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

C  J.  Stone,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

The  Rev.  C  F.  Mermagan. 

Cecil  Bendall,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge. 

C  W.  Payne,  Esq.,  fioden  Sanskrit  Scholar. 

C  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Royal  Academy. 

F.  Vemey,  Esq. 

H.  M.  Becher,  Esq.,  of  the  School  of  Mines. 
J.  R.  D.  Hickie,  Esq. 
J.  D.  Haggard,  Esq. 
Robert  Lilley,  Esq. 
C  Compigne,  Esq. 

G.  H.  Pedder,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Indian  Council. 

and  as  Non-Resident  Members, 

H.H.  The  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

H.H.  Maharana  Sajjun  Singh,  of  Oodeypur. 

H.H.  The  Prince  Prisdang. 

M.  A.  Fandia,  Esq. 
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Frederick  Holmwood,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consnl,  Zanzibar. 

E.  Colbome  Baber,  Esq.,  Sec.  Leg.  Peking. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Fei^usson,  Bart.,  Got.  of  Bombaj. 

Sir  James  D.  Gordon,  E.C.S.I. 

H.  Soltan,  Esq. 

8.  D.  Bhabha,  M.D. 

Bev.  P.  J.  Oliver  Minos. 

Bev.  James  Sibree. 

G.  Geflowski,  Esq. 

John  Anderson,  M.D. 

F.  Balln  Morse,  Esq. 
tJamaldaan  Kubi  Raj. 
W.  Rockhill,  Esq. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  Smith. 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  Esq. 

N.  E.  A.  Graydon,  Esq. 

Thomas  Rumball,  Esq.,  C.E. 

The  Rev.  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge,  S.J. 

Professor  Gustav  Oppert. 

Jothoa  Duke,  Esq.,  M.D. 

M.  Abd-ul-Majid. 

5.  R.  Das,  Esq. 

Jnshie  Mori,  Esq.,  Japanese  Minister  at  the  Coort  of  St.  James. 

Vincent  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Bengal  C.S. 

H.  Dyer  Ball,  Esq. 

Cecil  J.  B.  1.16  Mesurier,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Lionel  R.  Ashbumer,  Esq.,  Member  of  Council,  Bombay. 

Dr.  Ernst  Leumann. 

Hamid  Ali  Khan. 

6.  F.  Sheppard,  Esq. 

The  Society  has,  therefore,  elected  38  Resident  Members 
against  a  loss  of  4  Resident  Members,  and  84  Non-Resident 
Members  against  a  loss  of  1  Non-Resident  Member ;  in  other 
words,  the  actual  gain  to  the  Society,  since  tlio  last 
Anniversary  Meeting,  has  been  34  Residents,  and  33  Non- 
Beaidents,  in  all  sixtv-seven. 

On  the  personal  history  of  some  whom  we  have  lost,  and  of 
other  distinguished  Oriental  Scholars,  not  Members  of  the 
Society,  who  have  been  taken  from  us  during  the  past  yeai*, 
a  few  words  will  now  be  said. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  McNeill,  G.C.B.,  the  last 
of  the  original  Members  of  this  Society,  with  which  he  had 
therefore  been  associated  for  a  little  more  than  sixty  years, 
died  at  Cannes  on  May  17,  1883. 
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Sir  John  McNeill  was  born  in  August,  1795,  and  had, 
therefore,  nearly  completed  his  88th  year. 

Sir  John  McNeill  entered  the  Bombay  Medical  Service  in 
1816,  and  retired  from  it  with  the  rank  of  Surgeon  in  1836. 
He  had  been  shortly  before  attached  to  the  British  force  in 
Persia,  having  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  of 
Congratulation  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  June  30,  1 836.  On 
January  14,  1836,  he  received  His  Majesty ""s  Royal  Licence 
to  accept  and  wear  the  insignia  of  the  Persian  Order  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Sun  (1st  Class),  and  on  February  9,  1836, 
became  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Shah,  and  on  May 
25,  1836,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  same  Court.  This  high  office  he  held  till  August  5, 
1842.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Panmure  to  serve 
with  the  late  Colonel  Sir  A.  Tulloch  as  Commissioner  to 
inquire  into  the  Commissariat  Department  of  the  Crimean 
Army  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to 
the  Crimea.  For  his  services  in  this  capacity  he  was  sworn 
in  a  Privy  Councillor,  in  1857.  He  was,  also,  for  twenty- 
tliree  years,  from  1845  to  1868,  Chairman  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  of  Scotland.  Though  his  health  had  been  gradually 
failing,  his  memory  and  ordinary  faculties  remained  to  the 
last  scarcely,  if  at  all,  impaired.  Sir  J.  McNeill  married 
— 1.  Innes,  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  Robinson,  of  Clermiston, 
Midlothian.  2.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Wilson.  3.  In  1870,  Lady  Emma  Augusta  Campbell,  only 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  survives  him.  Sir  John 
was  the  younger  brother  of  the  laJte  Lord  Culonsay,  and  uncle 
to  Sir  John  Carstairs  McNeill,  K.C.B.,  V.C. 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Burnell,  Phil.D.,  CLE.,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  recent  Indian  scholars,  and  for  some  years  a 
Member  of  this  Society,  died  at  his  brother's  residence,  at 
Mitcheldever,  in  Hampshire,  on  October  12,  1882,  at  the 
early  age  of  42.  The  son  of  the  late  Arthur  Bumell,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1840, 
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and,  after  studying  at  Kind's  Golle^,  London,  passtnl  for  tho 
Indian  Civil  Service,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  competition 
system,  and  went  to  India  in  1S60,  holding  till  ISGS  sub- 
ordinate posts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  from  Malabar  on  tho 
West  Coast  to  Nellore  on  the  East.  After  two  years  of  roiit 
in  England,  Dr.  Bumell  returned  again  to  India  in  1870,  to 
act  as  a  District  Judge,  in  various  districts,  but  for  tho  longest 
time  at  Tanjore.  Having  had  his  attention  called,  somo  y(>arii 
previously,  to  the  magnificent  library  of  Sanskrit  MSS. 
belonging  to  the  Maharaja  of  that  place,  by  an  account  of 
it  given  to  Prof.  Goldstiicker  by  the  Prince  Frederic  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Dr.  Bumell  was  deputed  by  Lord 
Napier  of  Ettrick,  then  Governor  of  Madras,  t«i  report 
upon  it.  For  this  purpose,  Dr.  Bumell  spent  cloven  nioiitliN 
at  Tanjore,  preparing,  during  this  period,  tho  rough  HlipN 
for  about  12,376  MSS.  and  partially  classifying  and  Nortiiig 
them,  as  a  commencement  of  the  more  scriouH  labour  of  llio 
catalogue.  But  this  duty  was  subject  to  many  and  MeriniM 
interraptions  —  as,  on  one  occasion,  ho  woh  away  Nninn 
hondreds  of  miles  for  more  than  two  years — the  n-Hiill  boiiig 
that  the  work  was  not  completely  liiiiHhod,  in  llirDo  pui-lM, 
printed  by  Messrs.  Stephen  Austin  and  Houh,  till  IHHO,  'i'htiNti 
three  parts  contains  respectively — Vr>l,  L  Vodlo  and  Tiu'li 
nical  Literature.  2.  Philosophy  and  Jjaw.  •').  DrnriiaM,  lOpii'n, 
Puranas  and  Tantras.  The  whole  work  occiipii'N  iiOH  \m^rn 
of  large  4to.,  with  30  pages  of  claborato  ln<li«(!N,  coiiipilcil 
by  Dr.  Host,  the  Librarian  of  the  India  Oflico,  liucli  \iii^n  vnu 
taiuing  three  columns  of  names  of  tho  aiithorM  and  tho  wnikn 
accredited  to  them.  Dr.  Bumell  ntAt4:n  that,  liin  "  I'ibiiinMit'i 
of  South  Indian  Palaeography"  /ht  *A.  flan:;»l//r«i,  |K7'I, 
2nd  ed.  Lond.  1878j,  was  origirjaliy  irit*;iid*!d  ai  an  iitfrodii''- 
tion  to  this  Catalogue ;  a  work  whi'rh,  »<»  luw  \>»u:ti  w<-ll  w,lt-i\ 
by  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller,  op<:n.ii  out  '•  an  '■ivi-.unu  thr'»(Jt':h  '»n« 
of  the  thickest  and  darkest  jmrjU-.^  '.f  Jri'liJin  Ar'h;»'»l'»^y. 
and  is  so  fall  of  documentary  Hf'ulfw.f.  at  Ui  f.ttiniu  ir(dH|."n« 
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a!Ui>  Ui  ererj  stodent  of  Indian  litetatnre.**  It  is,  in  het,  as 
Dr.  Holler  adds,  the  foondation  of  Holle's  "  Tabd  van  Oad  en 
3ri«tiw  Tndiiwrhe  Alpbabetten,"  pablished  last  year  at  Bataria. 
Dr.  Barnell  considered  the  Tanjore  librarv  was  the  outcome 
of  the  collections  of  aboot  300  yeais,  the  eommencement  of  it 
harinn;  been  due  to  the  Rajas  of  Taojore,  its  completion  to 
the  Slahratta  Princes.  It  is  satis&etoiy  to  know  that,  though 
this  &moas  collection  has,  in  former  davs  and  eren  recently, 
suffered  much  from  plunderers  and  borrowers  (names  but  too 
fr'Mjnently  convertible),  the  MSS.  "are  now,  at  all  events, 
secured  in  cabinets,  and,  as  they  are  numbered  consecutively, 
no  difficulty  can  be  experienced  in  finding  any  particular  one." 
We  may  add  that  Prof.  Max  Miiller  has  shown  that  the 
"  Dekhan  is  richer  in  Sanskrit  MSS.  than  is  generally  sup- 
|>oHe(l,  as  it  formed  the  refuge  of  Suiskrit  learning  when  it 
was  driven  out  of  the  Northern  Provinces  by  the  Mnhammadan 
Conque«t." 

Dr.  Bumell  was  a  vigilant  collector  of  hooka,  of  very 
difTercnt  kinds.  Thus,  early  in  his  career,  he  made  a  cou- 
MJdorable  collection  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  of  which  he  published 
a  catalogue  in  1870,  Part  I.  Yedic  MSS.,  the  whole  of  this 
collwction  being  now  in  the  India  Office  Library.  Prof.  Mailer 
ft<ldH,  with  regard  to  them :  "  Few  Vedic  texts  have  been 
piibliHlicd  for  which  Dr.  fiurnell's  valuable  Grantha  MSS. 
worn  not  placed  under  contribution.'*''  Later  on,  he  formed 
a  Hocund  library,  at  a  large  private  outlay,  his  then  object 
bring  the  drawing  up,  with  Colonel  Yule,  of  "A  Glossary 
of  Indian  Terms.'"  This  work,  we  hear,  will  be  published 
Kooiior  or  later  by  Mr.  Murray:  it  has  been  long  looked 
for.  Still  later  he  took  up  again  one  of  his  early  loves,  the 
Ilirttory  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  and  printed  more  than 
one  paper  bearing  on  this  interesting  subject.  Even  so  late  as 
the  spring  of  1881,  he  made  an  excursion  through  the  chief 
cities  of  Northern  Italy,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
India  and  to  take  up  his  residence  at  San  Bemo,  in  search  of 
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rare  books.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  March  of  that  year  he 
says  :  "  Tiio  printing  is  going  on.  I  have  nearly  everything 
printed  about  Hii^pocrates  to  refer  to — many  a  huge  folio; 
how  I  shall  get  them  to  England  I  don't  know."  While 
at  Venice,  during  this  tour,  it  may  be  added,  he  found 
an  Italian  version  of  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
the  King  of  Castille  "ivinjj  an  account  of  the  Portuijuese 
voyages  and  conquests  in  the  East  Indies.  This  rare  letter 
he  reprinted,  with  many  valuable  notes,  in  a  small  presentation 
edition. 

Besides  the  works  just  alluded  to — and  we  give,  besides 
these,  at  the  end  of  this  notice,  as  complete  a  collection 
as  we  have  been  able  to  procure — should  be  noticed  his 
volume  "  On  the  Aindra  School  of  Sanskrit  Grammarians," 
Mangalore,  1875,  in  which  he  propounded  a  new  theory  on 
the  development  of  grammatical  science  in  India,  which,  if 
it  has  not  met  witli  general  acceptance,  has,  at  all  events, 
set  scholars  thinking  and  working  in  a  new  direction. 

Dr.  Burn  ell  is  cluefly  known  as  an  eminent  linguist 
and  palaeographer,  but  ho  was  also  well  versed  in  many  other 
branches  of  science,  hence  was  able  to  aid  other  students 
iu  very  diverse  branches  of  knowledge.  Thus,  when  paying 
a  brief  visit  to  Java  in  1S7(j,  he  met  there  Miss  North, 
then  engaged  on  her  beautiful  tropical  drawings  ;  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  tFie  next  year,  she  visited  Tanjore,  he  was 
able  greatly  to  facilitate  her  work,  acquainted  aa  he  was  with 
the  botanical  history  of  almost  every  Indian  tree.  Many  of 
the  Sacred  Plants  of  India  were  procured  for  her  by  his 
exertions,  and  the  edifice  %vhicli  bears  her  name  in  Kew 
Gardens  contains  many  reminiscences  of  Taiijore  procured  for 
her  by  Dr.  Bumell. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  severe  labour  he  under- 
went during  his  last  year's  work  on  the  Tanjore  catalogue,  with 
the  additional  official  duties  imposed  on  inm  at  Tranquebar, 
besides  those  he  had  previously  had  at  Tanjore,  finally  broke 
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down  a  constitution  never  strong.  In  1879,  Dr.  Bomell 
was  compelled  to  make  a  flying  visit  to  England  for  medical 
advice,  the  result  being  that  he  returned  to  India  rather  shaken 
than  improved.  The  year  following  he  obtained  furlough — 
was  in  fact  hurried  away  from  India  by  his  medical  advisers, 
having  received  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis.  The  voyage 
did  him  good,  but  he,  unwisely,  in  the  autumn  went  to 
Carlsbad,  where,  while  otherwise  improving,  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  pneumonia,  probably  the  direct  cause  of  his 
untimely  death,  and  had  to  take  refuge,  for  the  two  follow- 
ing winters,  at  San  Bemo.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
fatal  illness,  last  autumn,  was  a  severe  cold  he  caught,  which 
culminated  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  his  long  pre- 
viously debilitated  state  not  enabling  him  to  combat  his  new 
malady. 

Dr.  Bumell  was  an  elaborate  writer  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
though,  naturally,  for  the  most  part,  with  an  Oriental  object 
or  tendency.  The  following  is,  we  believe,  a  tolerably  correct 
list  of  what  he  has  published,  but  there  may  be  some  other 
papers  which  have  escaped  our  notice. 

1.  D&yavibh&ga.  The  Law  of  Inheritance.  From  the 
published  Sanskrit  texts  of  the  VyahavahlLrakanda  of  the 
Madhaviya  Commentary  of  the  Parftcarasmriti.  Madras, 
1868. 

2.  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  Part  I. 
Vedic  MSS.,  with  many  extracts.     Madras,  1869. 

3.  A  few  Suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  of  making  and 
utilizing  Copies  of  Indian  Inscriptions.     Madras,  1870. 

4.  The  Law  of  Partition  and  Succession.  From  the 
MS.  Sanskrit  text  of  Yaradarija's  Vyah&vaharanimaya. 
Mangalore,  1872. 

5.  Specimens  of  South  Indian  Dialects,  consisting  of  versions 
of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  (St.  Matthew  xiii.  1-34),  with 
Grammatical  and  Ethnographical  Introductions.  By  A.  B. 
16mo. 
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No.  1.  In  the  Konkani  Dialect  spoken  by  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  .South  Canara.  Mangalore,  1872.  Second  Editiou, 
Mangalore,  1873. 

2.  In  the  Dialect  of  Malayalim  spoken  by  the  Mappilas 
of  South  Canara,  and  of  Amiudivi  (Laccatlive)  Islamls.  In 
the  Mappila-Arabic  cliaracters  and  in  Lepeius's  Standard 
Alphabet.     1873. 

3.  In  the  Ko<)a{^u  (Coorg)  Language,  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Kittel.     1873. 

4.  In  the  Tanjore  Dialect  of  Tamil.     Tranquebar,  187C, 

5.  In  the  Langua<^e  of  the  Todas  (Nilagiri  Hills),  by  the 
Eev.  F.  Metz.     1873. 

6.  In  the  Dialect  of  Canareae  spoken  by  the  Badagas  of 
the  Nilagiri  Hills,  by  the  same.     1873. 

7.  In  the  Dialect  of  Koukaoi  spoken  by  the  Sarasvat 
Brahmins  of  South  Canara. 

8.  In  the  Kund^pur  Dialect  of  Canarese. 

9.  Ethnography  of  the  S.W.  Frontier  of  the  Aryan  and 
Dravidian  races.     1873. 

10.  In  the  Tanjore  Tamil-Brahtnan  Dialect.  Tranquebar, 
1877. 

6.  The  Saniavidhina  Brihniana  of  the  Sama-Veda,  edited 
with  the  Commentary  of  Say  ana,  an  English  Translation, 
Introduction  and  Indexes.  Vol.  i.  containing  the  Text,  with 
an  introduction.     London,  1873. 

7.  The  Vanif a  Brahmana  of  tlie  Sama-Veda,  with  an  intro- 
daction  on  Sayana's  life  and  works,  his  Commentary  and 
Index.     8vo.  Mangalore,  1872. 

8.  The  Devatadhydja  Brahmana  of  the  Sama  Veda  with 
Sayana's  Commentary,  Index,  &c.      1873. 

9.  On  some  Paldavi  Inscriptions  in  S.  India.  Mangalore, 
1873, 

10.  Elements  of  S.  Indian  PalsEOgrapliy.  Mangalore,  1874. 
2nd  Edition,  Mangalore,  1878. 

11.  Dayada9.a9luki,  with  Translation.     Mangalore,  1875. 
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12.  On  the  Aindra  School  of  Sanskrit  Granimariana, 
Mangalore,  1875. 

13.  Arsheya  Br&hmana  of  the  Sama-Veda,  with  Extracts 
from  Sayana's  Commentary,  an  Introduction  and  Index  of 
Words.     Mangalore,  1876. 

14.  Tlie  Samhitopanishad  Briihma^ia  of  the  Sania-Veda, 
with  an  anonymous  Commontary.     1877. 

15.  A  legend  from  the  Jalavah4ra  or  Jaiminiya  Brdhnia][ia. 
1878. 

16.  The  Jaiminiya  Text  of  the  Arsheya  Br&hmana.    1878. 

17.  The  Riktantravyakarana,  a  Praticakhya  of  the  Sama- 
Veda.  Pt.  1.  containing  Text,  Introduction  and  Indexes.  1879. 

18.  Classified  Index  to  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Palace  at 
Tanjore.  Prepared  for  the  Madras  Government.  4to.  Pta.  1-3. 
1879-1880. 

19.  Tentative  list  of  Books  and  MSS.  relating  to  the 
History  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  Proper.  Mangalore, 
1880.  Of  this  curious  work,  it  is  a  pity  that  only  twelve 
copies  were  printed. 

It  may  be  added  that,  in  the  year  1876,  Dr.  Bumoll 
publi:«hed  at  liis  own  expense  the  famous  Bcschi's  "  Claris 
liumaniorum  litterarum  Sublimioris  Tamulici  idiomata " ; 
and  that  he  had  in  contemplation  other  works  of  importance, 
such  as  the  Translation  of  the  Laws  of  Mauu  for  "  Triibner's 
Series."  This  last  work  has,  we  believe,  been  left  by 
him  nearly  complete.  He,  also,  contemplated  an  edition 
of  Sha<liincabrahn)ima  of  tho  Sama-Veda,  with  Sayana''s 
Comineiitiiry,  English  Translation,  etc, ;  the  Sarisvativil^Lsa, 
on  Inheritance,  translated  into  English;  the  Law  of  Stridhana, 
considered  historically ;  and  tlie  Religions  and  Philosophiea 
of  the  S.  of  India,  being  an  attempt  to  trace  these  systems  to 
their  native  and  foreign  sources,  witli  the  causes  of  tho  spread 
of  N.  Indian  civilization  among  the  Dravidian  or  Indo-Pacific 
races.  He  had,  also,  in  view,  a  history  of  tho  Portuguese  in 
India  from  original   sources.      We  are  not   aware   to  what 
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tent  he  Lad  progressed  in  these  several  labours.     But,  for 

e  sect  called  "  The  Positivista,"  he  reprinted  at  his  own 

cost,   in   1880,   Adam    Smith's    treatise  "On  the    Prini?iple3 

(      which  lead  and  direct  Philosophical  Enquiries  ";  and,  in  1881, 

"Ilippocrates  on  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places,  the  received  Greek 

Text  of  Littre,  with  Latin,  French,  and  English  translations 

Lby  eminent  scholars." 

^B  Dr.  Quruell   was  too  busy  a  man  to  contribute  much  to 
'      what    may   be   called   periodical   literature,   but   tliere  is  one 
pper  by  him  in  the  Trans,  D.M.G.  vol.  xxii.  p.  326,  1868, 
viz.  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Rost  (Camp  Oiigole,  Feb,  4),  On  Sanskrit 
MSS.  procured  by  him  in  S.  India. 

The  cause  of  Oriental  Exploration  has  suffered  a  severe 
loss  by  the  murder  of  Captain  Gill,  R.E.,  in  company,  it  ia 
believed,  with  Prof.  Palmer  and  Lieut.  Charrington.     Captain 

11  was  first  known  to  the  public  by  a  journey  he  made  in 
Tarious   parts  of  Persia,  in   company  with  Colonel  Valentine 

aker,  these  two  officers  having  left   England  in  the  early 

rt  of  1873,  with  the  object  of  exploring  tlie  A  trek  valley. 
In  the  course  of  these  travels,  they  visited  Tiflis,  Baku, 
Asterabad  and  Teheran,  and,  though  partly  disappointed  as  to 
the  special  object  of  their  journey,  brought  back  with  tbem 
route  surveys,  which  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  geograpliy  of  that  part  of  Asia.  On  their  return  to 
England,  Cuhjnel  Baker  published  an  account  of  their  joint 
travels,  with  the  title  "  Clouds  in  the  East." 

But  Captain  GilFs  later  journeys  in  China  were  his  most 
important  achievements.  In  Sept.  187G,  he  reached  that 
country,  and,  after  making  some  excursions  to  the  N.  E.  of 
Peking,  returned  to  Shanghai,  to  make  preparations  for  his 
adventurous  journey  through  more  than  the  breadth  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  into  Burmah.  Having  sailed  up  the  Yang- 
Be-Kiang  to  Chung-chiug,  a  distance  of  more  than  1500 
liles,  Capt.  Gill  struck  northwards  to  the  "  Wasser-schiede"  of 
the  Min  and  other  rivers,  and  returning  to  Cheng-tu,  started 
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again  Westward  with  the  object  and  the  hope  of  reaching 
Kashgar  through  Tibet.  Here,  however,  he  was  foiled  by  the 
Lamas,  and  had,  in  the  end,  to  strike  to  the  South  from 
Batang  to  Talifu,  and  so  on  to  Burmah.  The  details  of  this 
remarkable  journey  he  has  given  in  his  "River  of  Golden 
Sand." 

After  his  return  from  China,  Capt.  Gill  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Constantinople,  whence,  having  obtained 
six  months'  leave  of  absence,  he  hurried  out  to  Afghanistan, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  join  General  McGregor's  campaign  in 
the  Marri  country,  though  he  was  unable  to  follow  the  march 
onward  from  Cabul  to  Candahar.  On  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  Northern  Africa,  Capt.  Gill  went  to  Tripoli ;  but 
there,  as  in  Central  Asia,  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  any 
further  in  the  direction  he  wished.  Capt  Gill  was  an  ardent 
and  intrepid  explorer,  but  he  was  not  rash  or  imprudent.  The 
conscientious  accuracy  of  his  scientific  work  as  a  traveller  is 
unquestionable;  indeed,  he  was  charged,  though  needlessly, 
with  even  too  great  accuracy  by  Baron  Richthofen,  who  said 
of  him  that  he  abstained  "  from  laying  down  on  bis  map  any- 
thing lying  at  some  distance  from  the  road."  Indeed,  his 
scheme  of  the  orography  of  Eastern  Tibet,  as  exhibited  in 
the  contour  lines  of  his  Map,  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  his 
ability  in  this  respect. 

The  late  Mr.  Philip  Melmll  was  the  son  of  Captain  Philip 
Melvill,  of  Pendennis  Castle,  Cornwall,  of  which  he  was  Lieut.- 
Govenior.  Mr.  Philip  Melvill  was  born  at  Topsham,  Devon, 
on  Sept.  26,  1796  ;  he  was  the  fifth  of  nine  children,  of  whom 
four  sons  attained  to  manhood,  and  made  themselves  well 
known  in  various  duties  in  which  they  were  engaged,  viz.  the 
late  Sir  James  Cosmo  Melvill,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice, 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Melvill,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Major- 
General  Sir  Peter  Melvill,  K.C.B.,  who  is  still  alive. 

Mr.  Philip  Melvill  entered  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company  in  April,  1811,  as  a  clerk  in  the  Military 
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Department  in  the  olfi  India  House,  Leadenhall  Street.  Hg 
was  appointed  as  an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  in  that  Depart- 
ment in  1814,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Secretaryship  in  1837, 
from  whidi  period  he  acted  aa  Military  Secretary  chief,  till  his 
retirement  in  December,  18oS,  wlieti  the  old  estahliiiliment  of 
the  East  India  House  was  fully  amalgamated  with  the  Board 
of  Control,  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  Crown.  His  services,  aa  Military 
Secretary,  were  hijjhly  appreciated  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  as  well,  perhaps  even  more, 
1)18  urbanity  and  kindness  to  the  ofiBcers  of  the  Indian 
Army,  their  v^idowa  and  others,  who  came  to  him  for  advice 
or  help.  On  retiring  from  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
he  settled  at  Ethy,  in  Cornwall,  where  he  died  ou  Oct,  4, 
1882,  aged  86. 

Mr.  Melvill  was  the  father  of  Lieut.  Teignmonth  Melvill, 
who,  with  Lieut.  Coghill,  saved,  but  with  their  lives,  the 
Colours  of  the  24th  Regt.  at  Isaudhhvana.  His  eldest  and 
only  surviving  son  is  P.  S.  Melvill,  C.S.I.,  who  for  some  years 
was  the  Resident  at  Baroda,  Mr.  Philip  Melvill  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  of  which  lie  was 
one  of  the  oldest  Fellows. 

Professor  E.  II,  Palmer^  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1840, 
and  in  early  life  was  a  clerk  in  a  City  house,  the  chief 
advantage  to  him  of  this  appointment,  so  far  as  his  later 
career  was  concerned,  being  that  he,  thereby,  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian. 

In  1860,  he  gave  up  this  occupation,  and,  returning  to 
Cambridge,  entered  St.  John's  College  as  an  Undergraduate; 
and,  for  some  years,  devoted  his  energies  to  the  acquisition  of 
Arabic  and  Persian,  the  result  being,  that,  though  the  honours 
he  acquired,  as  a  classical  student,  were  not  high,  the  Society 
of  St.  John's  recognized  tho  value  of  his  special  studies,  by 
electing  him  a  Fellow  of  the  College.  This  was,  we  believe,  the 
first  appointment  ever  given  by  an  English  College,  except  for 
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eminence  in  Mathematics  or  Classics.  In  1869,  Prof.  Palmer 
made  his  first  journey  to  the  East  in  company  with  Captain 
(now  Colonel  Sir  Charles)  Wilson,  and  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Holland,  some  of  the  results  of  which  journey,  chiefly 
linguistical,  will  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  vol.  i.  1870,  pp.  254  and  311.  These 
researches,  the  first  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserred, 
show  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Palmer  took  up  Oriental 
matters,  for  which,  no  doubt,  his  previous  seven  years'*  study 
at  Cambridge  had  peculiarly  fitted  him.  The  papers  in 
question  are,  letters  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Eatherine,  Sinai, 
from  Kala'at  Nakhl,  The  Tih,  and  from  Jerusalem.  These 
show  how  readily  Prof.  Palmer  apprehended  and  mastered 
dialectical  differences  in  language,  and  the  tact  he  could  bring 
to  bear  on  the  investigation  of  the  Traditions,  Dialects  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  The  reader  of  these 
letters  will  have  before  him  a  clear  account  of  the  MSS., 
remaining  still,  in  spite  of  Tischendorf  and  others,  in  the 
Convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  with  a  scholar''8  judgment  as  to  their 
real  value. 

In  1870,  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Fund  engaged  his 
services  for  an  Exploration  of  the  little-known  Nejib  or  South 
Country  and  the  Desert  of  the  Tih,  a  work  in  which  he  was 
associated  with  the  late  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  a  scholar  and 
explorer  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  speak  more  highly  than 
has  spoken  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  Master 
for  some  years  at  Wellington  College. 

Mr.  Palmer's  report  of  the  results  of  this  Journey  was 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  and  his  memoir  has  been  since  republished 
in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine."  Mr. 
Palmer  also  wrote  a  popular  account  of  the  same  expedition, 
entitled  "  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus."  In  the  course  of  this 
journey,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Captain  Palmer, 
H.E.,  (no  relation  of  his),  Capt.  (now,  Sir  Charles)  Wilson,  B.E., 
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and  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Holland,  he  remarked  the  extraordinary 
accuracy  of  the  topographical  notices  in  the  Bible.*  Thus,  the 
story  of  Samson  and  the  foxes  tnij^ht,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  be  curious  but  improbable  ;  in  travelling,  however,  through 
Palestine,   Mr.  Palmer  saw   how   easily   Sainsoti   could  have 

r destroyed  the  crops  of  the  Pliilistines  as  told  iu  Holy  Writ. 
f   In  the  same  way,  he  settled  the  site  of  Ai,  showinj^  that  its 
topographical  position  is  minutely  clear  from  the  record  of  the 
Bible,  as   is,  also,   the  place  from   which  Abraliam   and    Lot 
viewed  the  Promised  Land. 

In  the  same  year,  1870,  Mr.  Preston  having  resigned  the 
Lord  Almoner's  Professorship  of  Arabic,  this  office,  not  a 
very  lucrative  one,  wag  given  to  him  by  the  late  Dean  of 
Windsor.  A  few  years  later,  we  believe  in  1874,  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar ;  but,  though  he  loved  the  iutellectual 
pleasure  of  going  on  circuit,  and  of  studying  the  forms  of  life 
developed  in  a  county  Assize,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he 
ever  looked  on  the  law  as  a  profession.  Tlie  greater  part  of 
the  work  by  which  Mr.  Palmer  will  be  known  hereafter  is 
that  he  accomplished  between  1871  and  1881,  work  done 
always  in  failing  health,  asthma  being  his  chief  bodily 
complaint,  and  during  much  domestic  affliction.  These 
works  comprehend  a  revision  of  Henry  Martyn's  Translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Persian ;  an  Arabic  Manual ; 
a  Persian  Dictionary ;  a  report  on  the  Redawj  of  Sinai ;  a 
translation  into  Arabic  of  Moore's  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri"; 
an  edition,  with  English  Translation,  of  the  Arabian  Poet 
Beha-ed-din  Zohairj  a  new  translation  of  the  Koran  for 
Prof.  F.  Max  Muller's  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  vols. 
vi.  and  ix. ;  a  history  of  Jerusalem ;  a  life  of  the  Khalif 
Harun-er-Ilashid  ;  the  "  Song  of  the  Reed,"  chiefly  from 
Arabic  and  Persian  sources ;  a  volume  of  verses  in  Romany, 
written  in  connection  with  Miss  Tuckey  and  Mr.  Leland  ; 
and  a  translation  of  the  Swedish  poet  Runeberg.  Besides 
these   more    distinct   works,   Mr.    Palmer   wrote    much    for 
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miscellaneous  papers,  as  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  several  of  the  monthly  Magazines. 
For  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  he  translated  and 
transliterated  the  long  lists  of  Oriental  names  procured  by 
Capt.  Conder  aud  others  during  the  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine.  He  was,  also,  en<jaged,  at  the  time  he  started  on 
his  last  fatal  expedition,  in  preparing  a  set  of  manuals  and 
grammars  for  Messrs.  Triibner  (two  or  three  of  them  bad 
already  appeared).  This  was  work  for  which  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  languages,  as  well  as  his  remarkable  facility  in 
acquiring  them,  peculiarly  fitted  him.  Oriental  scholars  will 
rejoice  in  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish,  and  all  scholars 
alike  mourn  his  removal  from  among  them  by  so  untimely  a 
fate.  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  within  the  last  few  days  an 
excellent  sketch  of  the  life  of  Prof.  Palmer  has  been  published 
by  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Besant,  aud  that  it  gives  a  fairly  full 
account  of  his  dealings  with  the  Arabs  shortly  before  bis 
murder.  There  seems,  however,  vet  to  bo  somelhinw  that 
ought  to  be  told,  but  which,  for  various  conceivable  reasons, 
it  may  never  be  advisable  to  make  completely  public. 

Of  distinguished  Oriental  Scholars  not  members  of  the 
Society,  it  seems  worth  while  to  add  the  following  notices: — 

Prof.  Bernhard  Dorn,  an  Honorary  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  was  bom  at  Scheuerfeld,  near  Coburg, 
on  May  11,  1805,  and,  after  studying  Theology  and  Eastern 
Languages  at  Halle  and  Leipzig,  was  appointed,  in  1826,  to  the 
chair  of  Eastern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Charkoff. 
and,  from  this  time  onward,  was  in  the  general  employment  of 
the  Russian  Government.  In  1835,  ho  was  tninstierred  to  St. 
Petersburg,  as  Professor  of  Oriental  History  aud  Geography 
in  the  Oriental  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg,  becoming,  at  the 
same  period,  a  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Sciences,  aud,  subsequently,  in  1842,  Director  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  and,  in  1843,  Libarian  of  the  Imperial  Library.  In 
this  capacity,  he  published,  iu  1846,  au  account  of  the  Asiatic 
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IVluseum  of  the  Imperial  Academj  of  Sciences,  and,  in  1852, 
a  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  tiiat  collection.  M.  Uorii  waa 
an  omiiivoroua  Oriental  acliolar,  and  dealt  with  many  aiul 
very  varied  branches  of  Oriental  Literature.  Thus,  in  1845, 
he  published  "  Grammatical  observations  on  the  Afghan 
Language;"  iu  1847,  a  "  Chrestomathy  of  the  Pushto  or 
AtV|;han  Language,"  for  the  "  Oricutal  Translation  Fund," 
and  a  History  of  the  Afghans  from  the  Persian  of  Neamut 
Ali,  London,  1829-1836  ;  and  in  1850,  at  St.  Petersburg,  a 
History  of  Taberist&n,  Mazajideran,  etc.,  2  vols.  Besides 
these,  M.  Dorn  has  publialied  many  special  papers  in  different 
Journals,  of  which  the  following;  is,  we  believe,  a  compre- 
hensive list.  Tiiuft,  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society, 
Vol.  II.  p.  371,  1829,  is  a  paper  by  him,  entitled  "  Descrip- 
tion  of  the  Celestial  Glube  belonging  to  Major-General  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society;"  and  in  the  D.M.G.  is  Bemerkungen  iiber 
A.  Mordtnianu's  Erkltirung  d.  Miintz.  mit  Pehlw.  Lejjenden 
(xxi.  p.  161,  1867).  The  largest  number,  however,  of  his 
separate  papers  have  been  printed  in  the  valuable  series, 
known  by  the  name  of  "Melanges  Asiatiquca  tires  du  Bull. 
Historico-Philologique  de  rAcadeniio  Iinper.  dcs  Sciences  do 
St.  Petersbourg."  A  large  number  of  them,  it  will  be  seen, 
refer  to  Numismatic  researches,  to  which  Prof.  Dorn  gave 
much  time  and  long  study.  Thus,  wo  find,  in  vol.  i. 
(1849-52),  papers  by  him,  entitled  Die  Ictzten  erwerbungen  des 
Asiatischen  Museums,  i.  J.  1848 : — Noch  ein  paar  worte  tiber 
eine  Munze  des  jetzigen  Schahs  von  Persieu: — Bemerkungen 
uber  eine  Stelle  in  Koch's  VVanderuogen  ini  Oriente  wahrend 
dor  Jahre  1843-4: — and,  Ueber  eine  handschrift  der  Arabischen 
bearbeitung  des  Josaphat  und  Barlaam.  In  ii.  1802-1856, 
Die  Benihmtesten  Muhanimedanischen  Schons-schreiber 
—Ueber  die  dem  Asiatischen  Museum  seit  dem  Jahre  1850, 
zutrekommcnen  Muhammedanischen  Handscliriften  :  —  Die 
Muhammedanischen    Handschrifien    der    Herzoglichen    Bib- 
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liothek  zu  Coburg: — Ueber  vier  von  der  Kaiserliclien  offent- 
liclien  Bibliothek  zu  St.  Petersburg  im  Jahre  1852  erworbene 
Sy  risclie  Handschriflen : — Die  Pehlewy  Munzen  des  Asiatischen 
Museums  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  III. 
Die  Miinzen  der  Ispehbede,  Chalifen  und  deren  Statt-halter: — 
Noch  eiiiige  Nachweisungen  uber  Pehlewy  -  Munzen  :— 
Acquisitions  nou velles : — Suum  cuique : —  TJeber  die  letzten  dem 
Asiatischen  Museum  zugekommenen  Pehlewy-munzen  : — and 
An  die  Historisch-Philolojnsche  Classe  der  Kaiserlichen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  In  iii.  (1867-9)  TJeber 
einige  MuscheUTalismane  :  —  Bericht  iiber  die  von  Hm. 
Garde-oberst  von  Bartholomsei  dem  Asiatischen  Museum 
verehrten  Miinzen : — Bericht  an  die  historisch-philologische 
Classe  itber  das  werk  "  Le  Caucase  et  ses  alentours  d''aprte 
Yakout  par  M.  Khanikoff :  " — Noch  einige  worte  fiber  ein  auf 
Pehlewy-Miinzen  vorkommendes  sogenanntes  Munzzeichen 
oder  Monogramm : — Neue  ansichten  in  der  Pehlewy  munz- 
kunde: — Nachtriige  zu  den  Neueu  ansichten  in  der  Pehlewy- 
Miinzkuude: — I.  Bericht  iiber  einijre  von  Wirkl.  Staatarath 
Ciianykow  von  Astrabad  aus  den  Asiatischen  Museum  uber 
sandte  Gescliencke.  II.  Bericlit  iiber  eino  vom  wirkl.  Staata- 
rath Chanykow  dem  Asiatischen  Museum  aus  Meschhed 
zujiekommene  sammlun*;.  III.  Bericht  iiber  die  vora  Wirkl. 
Staatsrath  Chanykow  aus  Herat  eingogangene  Sendung  von 
Morgenlandischen  Handschriften: — Neun  von  General  Bartho- 
lomsci  dom  Asiatischen  Museum  geschenckte  Munzen: — Ueber 
eino  Pehlewy  Inschrift  und  die  bedentung  des  Wortes  Aveata. 
IV.  Bericht  uber  drei  von  wirkl.  Staatsrath  Chanykow 
eingesandte  Afghanische  Handschriften  : — ^Forschungen  in  der 
Pehlewy-Munzkunde  I. : — Bericht  iiber  eine  wissenschaflliche 
Reise  ins  Ausland : — Der  Sabel  Hadschi  Murad's  (avec  an© 
pUmche): — Die  von  Hrn.  Gussew  dem  Asiatischen  Museum 
gcscheuckten  Muhammedauischen  Miinzen  : — and  TJeber  die 
vonlem  Dolgoroky'sche,  jetzt  der  Eaiserliclien  oflfeotlichea 
Bibliothek  zugehorige  saranilung  von  Morgenlandischen  hand- 
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Bcliriften.  In  iv.  1860-3,  ForscliHupen  in  der  Pehlewy- 
munzkiinde  : — Uber  die  von  Wirkl.  Staatsrath  Clianykow  deni 
Asiatischen  Museum  zugekommeneu  Sendungen  von  Morfjen- 
dandischen  Miinzen  uud  handschriften : — Bericht  iiber  eiue 
wissenschaftliclie  reise  in  dem  Kaukasus  und  den  Siidliclien 
Kustenliinden  des  Kaspist-Iien  Mceres : — ^De  Arabic^  Novi 
Testaineiiti  versione,  in  liiiperiali  Bibliotheca  publico,  Petropoli- 
tan&  asservatft.  :  —  Bericlit  iiber  Hrn.  Melgunov's  werk 
"  Bemerkunden  uber  die  Siidlichen  Kiistenliinder  des 
Kaspischen  Meerea."  In  v.  1864-8,  B.  Dom  und  Ad. 
Goebel,  Ueber  ncun  den  Asiatisclien  Museum  zugekommene 
grabsteiue  mit  Hebraischen  Inschriften  : — Dorn  (alone),  Eine 
munze  des  Schirwauaclialiea  Minutsclielir  :  —  Die  vor  den 
Chanykov'sche  jetzt  der  Kaiserl,  ofFeiitliclien  Bibliothek 
zugehorige  Sammlung  von  Morgeuliindiachen  handschriften : 
— Die  bezeicherungen  des  Asiatischen  Museums  in  J.  1864: — 
Nachtriige  zu  den  Verzeiclmiss  der  von  der  Kaiserliclien 
offeutlicheu  Bibliothek  erworbenen  Chanykov'sclien  hand- 
achriften  und  den  da  mitgetheilten  Nachrichten  iiber  die 
Baby  und  deren  Koran: — Das  Asiatische  Museum  im  Jahre 
1865  : — Catalogue  des  ouvrages  A  rates,  Persans,  et  Turcs 
publit^a  i  Constantinople,  en  Egyple  et  en  Pers<*,  qui  se 
trouvent  au  Musee  Asiatique  de  rAcad<5mie: — Chronotogisches 
Verzeichnisa  der  Beit  den  Jahre  1801  bis  1866  in  Easan 
gedrucklen  Arabischen,  Turkischen,  Tatarischeo  und 
Persisclien  Werke,  als  Katalo<r  der  in  dem  Asiatischen 
Museum  befiadlichen  Schriften  : — Aus  Baku.  In  vi.  1869- 
1873,  Ueber  die  aus  dem  Nachlasse  des  Graben  N.  Sinion- 
itsch  von  der  Kaiserl.  offentliRhon  Bibliothek  erworbenen 
MorirenUindischen  nandschriften  : — Ueber  die  aus  den  Nach- 
lasse  dea  wirkl.  Staatsrathea  (rpaf  dem  Asiatischen  Museum 
der  Akademie  zu  cekomtiienen  Morsjenliindischen  Hand- 
Bchriften  : — Zwei  dem  Asiatischen  Museum  zu  gekommeue 
Miinz-erwerbungen :  —  Ueber  eine  dritte  dem  Asiatischen 
Museum  im   Jahre  1869  zusekommeQe  Miinzerwerbunn; :— 
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Einige  bemerkungen  zur  Geograplue  Persiens ; — Auszuge  an 
zwei  morgenliindlisclieii  Schrtftstellern,  betreSend  das  Kaspischo 
Meer   und    angriiuzende    Lander :  —  Die    wissenschaftlichen 
Sammlungen   dea   Grafen   de   Gobineau: — Bericht   iiber  eine 
reise  iug  ausland  : — Auszuire  aus  vierzehn  morsenliindischen 
SchriftstQllern  betreffend  das  Kaspische  Meer  und  angvanzende 
lander:  —  Zwei    den    Asiatischen    Museum    zugekommenne 
ateiue   mit  Orientaliachen    Inschriften  ; — Ueber  zwei  fiir  das 
Aaiatisdlie  Museum  erworbene  Arabische  werke : — Sieben  aus 
dem  Naclilaas  des  Geu.-Lieut.  v,  Bartholoinaei  den  Asiatischen 
Museum     zugekomiiiene     Miinzen :  —  Ueber     eine    fiir    das 
Asiatische  Museum  erworbene  sanimlung  von  Neupersiscben 
gemjilden  :  —  Ausztige     aus      vierzehn      Morgenlandischen 
Schriftstellern,  betrefl'end  das   Kaspische   Meer  und   angran- 
zende  Liiuder  (continiiedj : — Die  jetzigen  Kubatschi — Einer 
erlauteriing  zu  Abu  Hamid  el  An<lalu8y's  Nachrichten  iiber 
diese  Volkastamm.     In  vii.  1873-1876,  Auszuge  aus  vierzehn 
Morgenlandischen    Schriftstellern,    betreffend   das    Kaspische 
Meer  und  angriinzende  Lander  (continued) : — Ueber  die  im 
Asiatischen  Museum  befindlichen  briefe  Schaniil's  und  seiner 
anhiinger  ; — Auszuge  aus  vierzehn  Morgenliindischen  Schrift- 
stellern,   betrefletid    das    Kaspische    Meer   und   angriinzeude 
Liinder   (endj: — Ueber   drei    deu    Asiatischen   Museum    das 
gebrachte  Persische  Handschriften  : — Ueber  die  vom  General- 
Adjutanton     von     Kaufniann     der     Asiatischen     Museum 
verehrten    Morgenliindiachen    Handschriften  : — Eine    zweite 
bereichorung    des    Asiatischen    Museums    von    seiten    Hrn. 
Bakulin's: — Eine  drittcr  sendung  des  Urn.  Bakulin's: — Ueber 
eine  merkwurdige  Timuriden-Munze.     In  viii.   1877-9,   Die 
Fonton'sche  Handschriften- Sammlunj  ; — Sechs   und   achtzi^ 
Silber  miinzen  mit  Pehlevvy-Inschriften  : — and,  lastly,  Ueber 
die  Semnanische  Mundart. 

Prof.  Dorn,  also,  published  in  1846,  Das  Asiatisclie 
Museum  dor  Kaiserlidien  Akademiedor  Wissenschaflen  zu  St. 
Petersburg — a  very  valuable  and  interesting  record,  on  which 
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Le  had  been  engaijed  for  fourteen  years.  The  work  is,  in 
fact,  a  brief  but  sufficiently  cotiiplete  liistorj  of  the  various 
Antiquities,  and  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  Coins,  collected 
and  exhibited  there  between  its  commencement  in  1818  to  the 
end  of  1844.  Combined  with  this,  are  155  "  beilage,"  con- 
taining curious  lista  of  the  difi'erent  articles  procured  for  the 
Museum  {among  them  being  many  rare  MSS.),  with  the 
date  when  they  were  obtained.  In  1855,  after  the  death  of 
Fnchn,  Prof.  Dorn  puljlislied  Ch.  M.  Frajhnii  opusculorum 
postumorum — Par's  Prima,  which  is,  indeed,  chiefly  a  Supple- 
ment to  that  great  Numisuiatist's  large  work. 

Prof.  Dorn  was  a  large  contributor  to  other  Scientific 
journals  of  his  adopted  country.  Thus,  in  the  M^m.  de 
TAcad.  lSt35,  vol.  ix.,  is  a  very  learned  paper,  entitled  Drei 
iu  der  Kais.  off.  Bibl.  Astrom.  Instrumente  mit  Arab. 
Inschriften  :  and  in  the  Bulletin,  some  other  papers  which 
have  not  been,  we  believe,  reprinted  in  the  "Melanges." 
Such  are,  in  vol.  i.  1860,  On  the  Oriental  MSS.  of  Prince 
Dolgorouky  : — In  vol.  iv.  report  of  his  Journey  to  the 
Caucasus  : — In  viii.  1865,  On  the  Clianykov'a  Oriental 
MSS.,  and  a  furtlier  paper,  next  year,  on  the  same 
subject  :  —  In  x.  1866,  a  very  important  "  Catalogue 
des  ouvrages  Arabes,  Persans  el  Turcs,  publics  k  Con- 
stantinople, en  Egyple,  ou  en  Perse,  dans  ie  Mus.  Asiat. 
de  St.  Petersbourg: — In  xi.  1867,  Catalogue  Chronologique 
des  ouvrages  imprimiSs  en  langue  Arabe,  Turque,  Tatare  et 
Persane,  a  Kazan  de  1801  a  1866:  — In  xiv.  1870,  on 
the  Oriental  MSS.  acquired  for  the  Imperial  Library  from 
MM.  Simonitsch  and  Graf: — In  xvi.  1871,  Auszuge  ana 
8wei  Morganliinrl.  Schriftstcllern  betreffend  das  Kaspisrihe 
Meer,  etc. : — and  more  on  the  same  subject,  in  xvii.  1872, 
xviii.  1873,  xix.  1873  and  1874 :  —  xxi.  1876,  Sur  une 
monnaie  Timuride  remarquable  : — xxiii.  1877,  Quatre-vingt 
six  Monnaies  d'argeut  avec  Inscriptions  Pehlavies  :  —  xxv. 
1872,    Sur   ridionie   Semnan,    and   lastly   two   papers,    Sur 
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les  Monnaiea  des  Ileks,  anciens  Khans  do  Turkestan,  in 
Tols.  xxvi,  xsvii.  1880  and  1881.  This  ia,  probably,  the  lasb 
paper  of  his  printed  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
May  31,  1881. 

The  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  Dr.  Ernst  Haas,  waa  bom 
at  Cohurg  in  1835,  and  received  his  firet  education  in 
the  grammar  school  of  that  town.  From  Coburg  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  thence  to  that  of  Bonn. 
wliere  he  devoted  liiniaelf  at  first,  almost  wholly,  to  the 
philology  of  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  languages.  Later 
on,  he  took  up  Sanskrit,  as  the  only  sound  basis  for  his  other 
linguistic  studies ;  and  this  now  study  possessed  such  an 
attraction  for  him,  that  ho  exchanged  Bonn  for  Tubingei 
a  further  inducement  to  him  being,  no  doubt,  that  he  was' 
thus  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  teaching  of  Prof.  Roth. 
Thence,  he  returned  again  for  another  year  to  Berlin,  studying 
there  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  under  the  immediate  guidance 
of  Prof.  A.  Weber.  From  the  MSS.  in  that  Library,  he 
drew  up  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  marriage  rites  of  the 
Ancient  Hindus  according  to  the  Grihya  Sutras.  This  paper, 
which  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  Sanskrit  studies  and 
secured  for  him  iiia  Doctor's  Degree  at  Tubingen  in  1859, 
was  subsequently  published,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor, 
in  the  5th  vol.  of  Weber's  Indische  Studien,  pp.  267-412. 
After  spending  two  years  of  further  study  in  Paris,  Dr. 
Haas  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  remained  for  three  years 
as  a  private  tutor  in  Lord  Minto's  family:  he  entered  the 
British  Museum  in  1866.  From  1870  to  1876,  he  was 
engaged  with  Prof.  Eggeling  in  cataloguing  the  Sanskrit  MSS. 
at  the  India  Office.  As  tliis  work  has  not  passed  through 
the  preas,  Sanskrit  students  are  not  yet  able  to  see  how  much 
patient  and  accurate  scholarship  was  devoted  by  Dr.  llaas 
to  this  labour.  His  "  Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali 
Books  in  the  British  Museum,"  however,  issued  in  1876,  fully 
demonstrates   how  thoroughly  he   was   acquainted  with   the 
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ancient  and  inoJern  literary  langua;^es  of  India ;  and  is,  at  the 
same  tfrne,  an  amply  sufficient  test  of  Iris  varied  knowledge. 
Had  he  lived,  he  would  probably  have  been  able  to  bring  oat 
the  far  more  extensive  Catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Indian 
vernacular  dialects,  as  represented  in  the  British  Museum,  on 
the  compilation  of  which  he  had  been  working  for  years,  before 
his  fatal  illness  overtook  liim.  This  work  is  so  for  advanced, 
that  his  successor  will  find  the  plan  of  it  fully  traced  out  for 
hitn,  and  will  have  no  difficulty,  after  clearing  off  the  arrears 
which  must  have  accuuiulated  duriuii  Dr.  Haas's  loni:  illness, 

continuing  the  catalogue  and  arranjieinent  of  the  Oriental 
land  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  Indian)  books  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  that  scholar.  Dr.  Haas  was  deliberate  and 
fostidious  alike  in  speech  and  writing — and  singularly 
iiethodical  in  whatever  ho  undertook.  Hence,  he  contributed 
little  to  literary  Journals.  He  printed,  however,  two  papers 
iu  the  Zeitschrift  of  D.M.G.  vol.  xxx.  pp.  617-G70  and  sxxi. 
pp.  C47-66,  one  entitled,  "Oa  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
Medicine,  with  special  reference  to  Su9ruta;"  the  other  "  On 
Hippocrates  and  Hindu  Medical  Science  iu  the  Middle  Ages," 
both  based  on  his  examination  of  the  Sanskrit  Medical  MSS. 
in  the  India  Office  Library.  Tliough,  perhaps,  not  wholly 
disproving  tlio  independent  origin  or  remote  antiquity  of 
Indian  Medicine,  there  is  so  inucli  of  new  matter,  and  so 
many  ingenious  deductions  in  these  papers,  that  tliey  must 
always  be  referred  to  in  any  fresh  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Cojetan  Kossoptch,  tlie  first  Sanskrit  Professor  at  the 
niversity  of  St.  Petersburg,  died  on  February  7,  1883. 
In  early  life,  he  studied  chiefly  in  the  University  of  Moscow, 
acquiring  there  a  sound  acquaiutance  with  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  and  especially  with  the  pliilosophical  writings  of 
Plato.  He  was,  however,  to  a  great  extent  self-tanght, 
at  least  in  the  philosophical  subjects  to  which  he  subse- 
quently devoted  him.self.      His  first  occupation  was  that  of 

teacher  in  a  gymnasium,  first  at  Tambof,  and  afterwards 
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iti  Moscow  ;  and,  wLile  he  was  at  the  latter  plaee,  he 
trantilated  into  Raseian  Kiihners  Latin  Grnunniar.  He,  also, 
found  time  while  in  Moscow  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Sanskrit  language  and  literature,  and,  as  a  result  of  that 
Mtudy,  to  publish  translations  of  the  l^lahabharata  in  the 
UoHhot;  Hloto.  These  translations  were  marked  by  their 
excellence  as  literary  compositions. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  proceeded  to  St.  Petersbuiif,  where 
he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Public  Library,  and, 
ultimately,  was  appointed  the  first  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
in  that  University.  While  there,  he  published  the  legend 
of  the  Doves  from  the  Mahabharata,  with  abundant  ex- 
planations, as  a  text'book  for  beginners.  He  then  undertook 
tho  compilation  of  a  Sanskrit-Russian  Dictionary,  which, 
unfortunately,  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  Later  in  life 
he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions, or  rather  of  the  Persian  branch  of  this  subject  and 
CNpocially  to  the  inscriptions  procured  at  Behistun,  etc. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  publication  of  this 
costly  and  beautifully  got  up  volume,  involving  him  in 
expenses  he  had  not  anticipated,  should  have  cast  a  shadow 
over  his  later  existence  and  had  a  fatal  effect  on  his  health 
and  spirits.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  published 
a  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in 
llussiun  schools,  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  third 
Oriental  Congress  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1876,  he  published 
and  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Congress,  a  new 
edition  of  the  "Canticum  canticorum." 

JA.  Fntufoiit  Jmeph  Chabas,  who  was  bom  at  Hrian^on  on 
Jan.  'i,  1817,  died  atler  a  lingering  illness  of  six  years  at 
Vorsttillos.  Like  M.  Schlieniann,  M.  Chabas  was,  originally, 
brought  up  to  business,  and,  like  him  too,  from  very  early  years 
devoteil  all  his  leisure  moments  to  intellectual  pursuits  and 
e8pecinlly  to  the  acquisition  of  ancient  and  modem  languages. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1852,  when  he  was  aUe  to  retire 
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from  active  life,  and  to  settle  down  at  Chalona-sur-Sa6ne, 
tliat  he  turned  his  attention  to  Egyptology.  It  is  remarkable 
liow  quickly  he  mastered  ttria  difficult  science,  which  he  took 
up  comparatively  late  in  life.  His  first  work,  "Note  sur 
I'explication  de  deux  Groupes  Hi^roglyphiqiies,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1856,  and  from  tbia  time  M.  Gliabas  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  chief  Societies,  etc.,  which  interested  them- 
selves in  Egyptian  matters,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  jEgyptisehe 
Zeilschrift,  the  Revue  Areheologique,  tlio  Memoires  do  I'Acad. 
d.  Inscriptions  et  de  Bdlcs  Lettres,  to  the  Memoires  de  I'Acad. 
lloy.  d'Amsterdam,  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
ArchaDology,  the  "  Comptes  rendus  "  of  the  several  Oriental 
Congresses,  etc.,  etc,  till,  in  1874:  (his  position  as  a  master 
of  Egyptological  science  having  been  by  this  time  fully 
recognized),  at  the  Oriental  Congress  in  London,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  International  Committee  for  the 
publication  of  M.  Naville's  forthcoming  "Variorum"  Edition 
of  "The  Ritual." 

M.  Revillout  gave  but  just  expression  to  the  general  worth 
of  M.  Chabas'a  researches  when  he  used  the  words,  "Setting 
aside  only  Dr.  Birch  and  M.  de  Rouge,  all  the  Egypto- 
logists in  Europe  were  his  pupils.  There  is  literally  not 
one  of  as,  who  has  not  made  his  first  steps  by  the  aid  of 
INI.  Chabas  ;  while  the  most  illustrious,  including  those 
who,  like  Bnigsch  Pasha,  have  occasionally  difiered  from 
him  in  matters  of  detail,  openly  acknowledge  Jiiin  as  their 
teacher."  Living  in  entire  seclusion,  in  a  provincial  town 
of  France,  all  he  learned  and  all  he  achieved  was  by  the 
aid  of  books,  of  facsimiles,  and  by  his  own  untiring  perse- 
verance and  genius.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
list  of  his  principal  papers  or  books.  Inscription  historique 
du  regne  de  Seti  1°'  ( 1856 )  :  —  Le  Papyrus  Magique 
d'Harris  (1861)  :  — Melanges  Egyptologiques  (1862-3):— 
liecherches  sur  le  nom  Egyptien  de  Thebes  (  laOiJ )  :  — 
Les    Papyrus    Hieratiques     de    Berlin     (1864):^ — Revue 
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retrospective  k  propos  de  la  publication  de  la  liste  Boyale 
d'Abydos  ( 1865 ) :  —  Voyage  d'un  Egyptien  en  Syrie,  en 
Phenicie,  et  en  Palestine  (1867) : — Les  Fouilleurs  de  Solatr6 
(1876) : — Traduction  des  Inscriptions  de  TObelisque  de  Luqsor 
(1868) : — Hebr8Bo-^gyptiaca(1872) : — Eecherches  pour  servir 
k  I'histoire  de  la  xix'  Dynastie  (1873)  : — ^Les  Silex  de  Volga 
(1874)  : — Sur  I'usage  des  b&tons  de  main  chez  les  H^reux  et 
dans  I'Ancienne  Egypte  (1875) — and  many  more.  M.  Ghabas 
at  his  death  was  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute, 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion-d'honneur,  and  ex-President  of  the 
Chamber  and  Tribunal  of  Commerce  at  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne. 

The  Council  having  heard  that  Prof.  Lepsius  would,  on 
April  21,  attain  the  50th  year  of  his  Doctorate,  considered 
this  occasion  one  on  which  congratulations  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  him,  in  recognition  of  this  auspicious  event.  The 
Secretary,  having,  therefore,  drawn  up  a  short  letter  for  this 
purpose,  the  President,  Director  and  Members  of  Council 
present  at  the  Meeting  of  April  16,  1883,  signed  it,  and  it 
was  despatched  to  Berlin  immediately.  The  President  has 
since  received  a  letter  from  Prof.  Lepsius,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  : — 

"  Sir, — The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  send  me  its  warm  congratulations  for  the  50th  anniversary 
of  my  Doctorship. 

"  Of  my  unabated  interest  in  Asiatic  Literature,  a  study 
that  has  of  late  gained  so  immensely  in  importance  by 
numerous  new  discoveries,  I  have  had  in  the  latter  years 
more  than  one  opportunity  of  giving  visible  proofs.  Yet  my 
participation  in  your  noble  task  has,  after  all,  been  much  too 
slight  to  explain  your  having  thought  of  me  on  the  present 
occasion — a  fact  I  must,  therefore,  attribute  to  a  favourable 
consideration  of  my  scientific  endeavours  in  general,  and  to  a 
kind  desire  of  expressing  it.  I  feel  much  flattered  by  this 
proof  of  the  Society's  feelings  for  me,  and  I  venture  to  beg 
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Tou,  Sir,  and  Mr,  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  to  communicate  my  thanks 
to  the  members,  especially  to  the  distiiignislied  men  who  have 
added  their  signatures  to  your  letter. — I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Richard  Lepsius. 
To  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.B.,  Pres.  of  the  Royal  Aaiat.  Soc." 


It  having  also  been  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  Dr. 
Barnell's  executors  to  aell  his  library  of  both  printed  books 
aad  MSS.  by  public  auction,  at  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Co.X  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  the  latter,  and  to  keep  them 
together  in  some  one  institution,  where  they  could  be  readily 
consulted  by  students.  With  this  view,  the  following  letter 
was  written  by  order  of  the  Council,  to  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council. 

"Royal  Asiat.  Soc,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  Feb.  26,  1883. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council,  to  the  fact  that  a  fine  collection  of 
Oriental  MSS.,  brought  together  by  the  energy  of  the  late 
Dr.  A.  0.  Burnell,  of  Madras,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Sotheby  &  Co.,  for  public  auction,  if  not  previously  pur- 
chased en  bloc. 

"The  collection,  which  consists  of  somewhat  less  than  200 
MSS.,  has  been  quite  recently  examined  by  competent  scholars, 
who  have  ascertained  that  it  contains  many  works  of  the 
highest  interest,  as  well  as  several  individual  MSS.,  not 
previously  known  in  Europe. 

"The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  therefore,  venture 
to  hope  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  secure  this  collection  for 
the  Library  of  the  India  Office,  whicli  was  enriched,  some 
years  ago,  by  the  gift  froni  Dr.  Burnell  of  another  and 
valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  cfiiefly  Sanskrit,  which  he  had 
procured  during  his  residence  in  the  South  of  India.  The 
new  MSS.  would  serve,  appropriately,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
former  collection. 
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"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  present  time  is  particularly  favourable 
for  this  contemplated  purchase,  as  there  happen  to  be  no  com- 
petitors in  the  market. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  W.  Vaox,  Sec.  Royal  Asiat.  Soc. 
The  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India." 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  state  this 
application  has  proved  successful,  and  that  the  purchase 
of  Or.  Bumell's  MSS.  for  the  Library  at  the  India  Office  has 
been  duly  sanctioned. 

The  Auditors  submit  the  accompanying  account  of  the 
Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Society,  which  will,  they 
hope,  be  considered  satisfactory. 
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les  Monnaies  des  Ileks,  anciens  Khans  de  Turkestan,  in 
vols,  xxvi.  xxvii.  1880  and  1881.  This  is,  probably,  the  last 
paper  of  his  printed  before  hia  death,  whicii  took  place  on 
May  31,  1881. 

The  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  Dr.  Ernst  Haas,  was  bom 
at  Coburg  in  1835,  and  received  hia  first  education  in 
tlie  grammar  school  of  tliat  town.  From  Coburg  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  thence  to  that  of  Bonn, 
where  ho  devoted  himself  at  first,  almost  wholly,  to  the 
philology  of  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  languages.  Later 
on,  he  took  up  Sanskrit,  as  the  only  sound  basis  for  his  other 
linguistic  studies ;  and  this  new  study  possessed  such  an 
attraction  for  him,  that  lie  exchanged  Bonn  for  Tubingen, 
a  further  inducement  to  him  being,  no  doubt,  that  he  was 
thus  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  teaching  of  Prof,  Roth. 
Thence,  he  returned  again  for  another  year  to  Berlin,  studying 
there  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  under  the  immediate  guidance 
of  Prof.  A.  Weber.  From  the  MSS.  in  tiiat  Library,  he 
drew  up  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  marriage  rites  of  the 
Ancient  ITindua  according  to  the  Grihya  Sutras.  This  paper, 
which  was  tlio  firdt  fruits  of  his  Sanskrit  studies  and 
secured  for  him  his  Doctor's  Degree  at  Tubingen  in  1859, 
was  subsequently  published,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor, 
in  the  6th  vol.  of  Weber's  Indische  Studien,  pp.  267—412. 
After  spending  two  years  of  further  study  in  Paris,  Dr. 
Haas  went  to  Scotland,  wliere  he  remained  for  three  ^'ears 
as  a  private  tutor  in  Lord  Minto's  family :  he  entered  the 
British  Museum  in  1866.  From  1870  to  1876,  he  waa 
engaged  with  Prof.  Eggeling  in  cataloguing  the  Sanskrit  MSS. 
at  the  India  Office,  As  this  work  has  not  passed  through 
tlie  press,  Sanskrit  students  are  not  yet  able  to  see  how  much 
patient  and  accurate  scholarship  was  devoted  by  Dr.  Haaa 
to  this  labour.  His  "  Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali 
Book.^  iu  the  British  Museum,"  however,  issued  in  1876,  fully 
demonstrates  how  thoroughly  he   was   acquainted  with   the 
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ancient  and  modern  literary  langua^^es  of  India;  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  an  amply  sufficient  test  of  his  varied  itnowledge. 
Had  he  lived,  lie  would  probably  have  been  able  to  bring  out 
the  far  more  extensive  Catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Indian 
vemacalar  dialects,  as  represented  in  tlia  British  Museum,  on 
the  compilation  of  which  he  had  been  working  for  years,  before 
his  fatal  illness  overtook  htm.  This  work  is  so  far  advanced, 
that  Ilia  Buccessor  will  iind  the  plan  of  it  fully  traced  out  fur 
him,  and  will  have  no  difficulty,  after  clearing  off  the  arrears 
wliich  must  have  accumulated  during  Dr.  Haas's  long  illness, 
in  continuing  the  catalogue  and  arrangement  of  the  Oriental 
(and  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  Indian)  books  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  that  scholar.  Dr.  Haas  was  deliberate  and 
fastidious  alike  in  speech  and  writing — and  singularly 
methodical  in  whatever  he  undertook.  Hence,  he  contributed 
little  to  literary  Journals.  He  printed,  however,  two  papera 
in  the  Zeitschrift  of  D.M.G.  vol.  xxx.  pp.  G17-070  and  xxxi. 
pp.  647-66,  one  entitled,  "On  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
Medicine,  with  special  reference  to  Su9ruta;"  the  other  "  On 
Hippocrates  and  Hindu  Medical  Science  in  the  Middle  Ages," 
both  based  on  his  examination  of  the  Sanskrit  Medical  MSS. 
in  the  India  Office  Library.  Though,  perhaps,  not  wholly 
disproving  the  independent  origin  or  remote  antiquity  of 
Indian  Medicine,  there  is  so  much  of  new  matter,  and  so 
many  ingenious  deductions  in  these  papers,  that  tiiey  must 
always  be  referred  to  in  any  fresh  discussion  of  the  subject, 

Cnjdan  Koisotich,  the  first  Sanskrit  Professor  at  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  died  on  February  7,  1883. 
In  early  life,  he  studied  chiefly  in  the  University  of  Moscow, 
acquiring  there  a  sound  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  and  especially  with  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Plato.  He  was,  however,  to  a  great  extent  self-taught, 
at  least  in  the  philosophical  subjects  to  which  he  subse- 
quently devoted  himself.  His  first  occupation  waa  that  of 
a  teacher  in  a  gymnasium,  iirst  at  Tambof,  and   afterwards 
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les  Monnaies  des  Ileks,  anciens  Khans  de  Turkestan,  in 
vols.  XX vi.  xxvii,  1880  and  1881.  This  is,  probably^  the  last 
paper  of  his  printed  before  his  death,  wliich  took  place  on 
May  31,  1881. 

Tlie  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  Dr.  Ernst  Haas,  was  born 
at  Coburg  in  1835,  and  received  his  first  education  in 
the  grammar  school  of  that  town.  From  Coburg  he  went 
to  the  TJniveraity  of  Berlin,  and  thence  to  that  of  Bonn, 
where  he  devoted  liimself  at  first,  almost  wholly,  to  the 
philology  of  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  languages.  Later 
on,  he  took  up  Sanskrit,  as  the  only  sound  basis  for  his  other 
linguistic  studies  ;  and  this  new  study  possessed  such  an 
attraction  for  him,  that  he  exchanged  Bonn  for  Tubingen, 
a  further  inducement  to  him  being,  no  doubt,  that  he  was 
thus  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  teaching  of  Prof.  Roth. 
Thenco,  he  returned  again  for  another  year  to  Berlin,  studying 
there  in  tlie  Royal  Library,  and  uuder  the  immediate  guidance 
of  Prof.  A.  Weber.  From  the  MSS.  in  that  Library,  he 
drew  up  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  marriage  rites  of  the 
Ancient  Hindus  according  to  the  Griliya  Sutras.  This  paper, 
which  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  Sanskrit  studies  and 
secured  for  him  liis  Doctor's  Degree  at  Tubingen  in  1859, 
was  subsequently  published,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor, 
in  the  6th  vol.  of  Weber's  Indisi-he  Studien,  pp.  207-412. 
After  spending  two  years  of  further  study  in  Paris,  Dr. 
Haas  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  remained  for  three  years 
as  a  private  tutor  in  Lord  Minto's  family:  he  entered  the 
British  Museum  in  1866.  From  1870  to  1876,  he  waa 
engaged  with  Prof.  Eggeling  in  cataloguing  the  Sanskrit  MSS. 
at  the  India  Office.  As  this  work  has  not  passed  through 
the  press,  Sanskrit  students  are  not  yet  able  to  see  how  much 
patient  and  accurate  scholarship  was  devoted  by  Dr.  Haas 
to  tliis  labour.  His  "  Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali 
Books  in  the  British  Museunn,"  however,  issued  in  1876,  fully 
demonstrates   how  thoroughly  be  was  acquainted  with   the 
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ancient  and  modern  literary  languan;es  of  India;  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  an  amply  sufficient  test  of  his  varied  knowledge. 
Had  he  lived,  he  would  probably  liuve  been  able  to  bring  oat 
the  far  more  extensive  Catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Indian 
vernacular  dialects,  aa  represented  in  tlio  liritish  Museum,  on 
the  compilation  of  wliich  he  had  been  working  for  years,  before 
his  fatal  illness  overtook  him.  This  work  is  so  far  advanced, 
that  hia  successor  will  6nd  the  plan  of  it  fully  traced  out  for 
him,  and  will  have  no  difEculty,  after  clearing  off  the  arrears 
which  nuist  have  accumulated  during  Dr.  Haas's  long  illness, 
in  continuinjr  the  catalogue  and  arrancenieut  of  the  Oriental 
(and  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  Indian)  books  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  that  scholar.  Dr.  Haas  was  deliberate  and 
fastidious  alike  in  speech  and  writing — and  singularly 
methodical  in  whatever  ho  undertook.  Hence,  he  contributed 
little  to  literary  Journal'^.  He  printed,  liowever,  two  papers 
Id  the  Zeitschrift  of  D.M.G.  vol,  xxx.  pp.  617-G70  and  xxxi. 
pp.  647-66,  one  entitled,  "  Ou  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
Medicine,  with  special  reference  to  Su9ruta;"  the  other  "On 
Hippocrates  and  Hindu  Medical  Science  in  the  Middle  Ages," 
both  based  on  his  examination  of  the  Sanskrit  Medical  MSS. 
in  the  India  Office  Library.  Though,  jwriiaps,  not  wholly 
disproving  the  independent  origin  or  remote  antiquity  of 
Indian  Medicine,  tliere  is  so  much  of  now  matter,  and  so 
many  ingenious  deductions  in  these  papers,  that  they  must 
always  be  referred  to  in  any  fresh  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Cajefan  Kosaorich,  the  first  Sanskrit  Professor  at  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  died  on  February  7,  1883. 
In  early  life,  lie  studied  chiefly  in  the  University  of  Moscow, 
acquiring  there  a  sound  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  and  especially  with  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Plato.  lie  was,  however,  to  a  great  extent  self-taught, 
at  least  in  the  philosophical  subjects  to  which  he  subse- 
quently devoted  himself.  Ilis  first  occupation  was  that  of 
a  teacher  in  a  gymnasium,  first  at  Tambof,  and  afterwards 
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les  Monnaies  des  Ileks,  anciena  Khans  da  Turkestan,  in 
vols.  xxvi.  xxvii.  1880  and  1881.  This  is,  probably,  the  last 
paper  of  his  printed  before  hig  death,  which  took  place  on 
May  31,  1881. 

The  eminent  Sanskrit  scliolar  Dr.  Ernst  Haas,  was  bom 
at  Coburg  in  1835,  and  received  his  first  education  in 
the  i;ramniar  school  of  that  town.  From  Coburg  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  thence  to  that  of  Bonn, 
where  he  devoted  himself  at  first,  almost  wholly,  to  the 
philology  of  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  languages.  Later 
on,  he  took  up  Sanskrit,  as  the  only  sound  basis  for  his  other 
linguistic  studies ;  and  this  new  study  possessed  such  an 
attraction  for  him,  that  he  exchanged  Bonn  for  Tubingen, 
a  further  inducement  to  him  being,  no  doubt,  that  he  was 
thus  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  teaching  of  Prof.  Both. 
Thence,  he  returned  again  for  another  year  to  Berlin,  studying 
there  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  under  tiie  immediate  guidance 
of  Prof.  A.  Weber.  From  the  MSS.  in  that  Library,  he 
drew  up  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  marriage  rites  of  the 
Ancient  Ilindua  according  to  the  Grihya  Sutras.  This  paper, 
which  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  Sanskrit  studios  and 
secured  for  him  liis  Doctor's  Degree  at  Tubingen  in  1859, 
was  subsequently  published,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor, 
in  the  6th  vol.  of  Weber's  Indische  Studien,  pp.  267-412. 
After  spending  two  years  of  further  study  in  Paris,  Dr. 
Haas  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  remained  for  three  yeara 
as  a  private  tutor  in  Lord  Minto's  family:  he  entered  the 
British  Museum  in  1866.  From  1870  to  1876,  he  was 
engaged  with  Prof.  Eggeling  in  cataloguing  the  Sanskrit  MSS. 
at  the  India  Office.  As  this  work  has  not  passed  through 
the  press,  Sanskrit  students  are  not  yet  ablo  to  see  how  much 
patient  and  accurate  scholarship  was  devoted  by  Dr.  Haas 
to  this  labour.  Mis  "  Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Pah 
Books  in  the  British  Museum,"  however,  issued  in  1876,  fully 
demonstrates   how  thoroughly  he   was   acquainted  with   th« 
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ancient  and  modern  literary  languaf^es  of  India;  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  an  ampty  suiBcicnt  test  of  liia  varied  knowledge. 
Had  he  lived,  he  would  probably  have  been  able  to  bring  out 
the  far  more  extensive  Catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Indian 
vernacular  dialects,  as  represented  in  the  British  Museum,  on 
the  compilation  of  which  he  had  been  working  for  years,  before 
his  fatal  illness  overtook  Iiini.  This  work  is  so  far  advanced, 
that  his  successor  will  find  the  plan  of  it  fully  traced  out  fur 
liini,  and  will  have  no  difficulty,  after  clearing  off  the  arrears 
which  must  have  accumulated  duriufi  Dr.  Haas's  lonj;  illness, 
in  continuins  the  catalogue  and  arrancement  of  the  Oriental 
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(and  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  Indian)  books  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  that  scholar.  Dr.  Haas  was  deliberate  and 
fastidious  alike  in  speech  and  writing — and  singularly 
methodical  in  whatever  ho  undertook.  Hence,  he  contributed 
little  to  literary  Journals.  He  printed,  however,  two  papers 
in  the  Zeitschrift  of  D.M,G.  vol.  xxx.  pp.  617-670  and  xxxi. 
pp.  647-66,  oue  entitled,  "Ou  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
Medicine,  with  special  reference  to  Su9ruta;"  the  other  "  On 
Hippocrates  and  Hindu  Medical  Science  in  the  Middle  Ages," 
both  based  on  his  examination  of  the  Sanskrit  Medical  MSS. 
in  the  India  Office  Library.  Though,  perhaps,  not  wholly 
disproving;  the  independent  origin  or  remote  antiquity  of 
Indian  Medicine,  there  is  so  much  of  new  matter,  and  so 
many  ingenious  deductions  in  these  papers,  that  tliey  must 
always  be  referred  to  in  any  fresh  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Cojetan  Jiossoiich,  the  first  Sanskrit  Professor  at  the 
niversity  of  St.  Petersburg,  died  on  February  7,  1883. 
In  early  life,  he  studied  chiefly  in  the  University  of  Moscow, 
acquiring  there  a  sound  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  and  especially  with  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Plato.  He  was,  however,  to  a  great  extent  self-taught, 
at  least  in  the  philosophical  subjects  to  which  he  subse- 
quently devoted  himself.  His  first  occupation  was  that  of 
teacher  in  a  gymnasium,  first  at  Tambof,  and  afterwards 
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of  the  passives,  by  vocalisatioii,  to  a  primitire  law  of  vocal 
harmony. 

In  Mr.  BeaFs  paper  "  On  two  geographical  sites  mentioned 
by  Hiouen-Thsang  iu  the  10th  Chapter  of  the  Si-yu-ki," 
the  mountain  of  Polaraka  is  identified  with  Sumanakala,  or 
Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon,  thus  tracing  the  Buddhist  worship 
of  Avalokitesvara  to  the  veneration  of  sailors  and  others  for 
Samana,  as  a  hill-god.  Mr.  Beal  then  showed  that  the  Chinese 
name  for  Avalokitesvara,  Kwan-shi-yin,  is  a  form  of  the  Sabeean 
divinity  Al-Makar,  "  he  who  hears,"  the  knowledge  of  him 
having  been  brought  to  Ceylon  by  the  Sabaoan  merchants, 
who,  as  Fa-Hian  states,  had  settled  in  great  numbers,  in 
the  early  centuries  a.d. 

The  second  site,  Po-lo-mo-lo,  is  mentioned  by  Hiouen-Thsang, 
in  the  middle  of  the  10th  Book  of  the  Si-yu-ki,  and  is  restored 
by  Mr.  Beal  as  Brahmara,  "a  black  bee,"  one  of  the  names 
of  Durg4,  to  which  the  hill  Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-lu  was  dedicated. 
The  Chinese  rendering  of  this  name  has  been  written  by 
mistake  as  "  black  peak."  Mr.  Beal  further  showed  that 
this  hill  is  the  "Pigeon-rock"  of  Fa-Hian,  but  "Po-lo-yu" 
"  Pigeon "  ought  to  be  restored  to  "  Parvati,"  as  the  hill 
was  dedicated  to  this  goddess,  who  is  the  same  as  Durga. 

M.  de  Lacouperie's  paper  "  On  the  shifting  of  the  Cardinal 
Points,  as  an  indication  of  the  Chaldsao-Babylonian  culture 
borrowed  by  the  early  Chinese,"  briefly  showed  that  early 
Chinese  civilization  is  an  indirect  oSshoot  of  the  Babylonian 
culture,  one  proof  being  the  shifting  of  the  Cardinal  points  as 
shown  by  the  similarity  of  the  Chinese  and  ChaldsBo-Babylonian 
signs,  which  has  been  lately  confirmed  by  the  decipherment  of 
a  Cuneiform  Tablet,  where  this  shifting  is  demonstrated.  The 
main  result  of  this  shifting  is  to  get  rid  of  the  17000  years 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  found  necessary  to  add  to  Chinese 
Chronology  so  as  to  adjust  the  Chinese  Zodiac.  M.  de 
Lacouperie  insisted,  also,  on  the  peculiar  affinity  of  the 
Akkadian  numerals  to  the  Chinese  cycle  of  ten. 
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Journals. — Royal  Asiatic  Society. — Since  the  last  Anni- 
versary of  May  15,  1882,  Parts  III.  and  IV.  of  Vol.  XIV. 
and  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Vol.  XV.  have  been  issued,  containing 
the  following  papers  : — 

Thus,  in  Vol.  XIV.  Pari  III.  are  — The  Vaishnava 
Religion,  with  special  reference  to  the  Siksha-patri  of  the 
Modern  Sect  called  Svami-rs'iirayaTia.  By  Monier  Williams, 
C  I.E.,  D.C.L,,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  Hon.  M.R.A.S. 

Furtlior  Note  on  the  Apology  of  Al-Kindy.     By 

Sir  W.  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  L.L.D.,  M.R.A.S. 

The  Buddhist  Caves  of  Aff^hanistan.     By  NV. 

Simpson,  Esq.,  F.G.S^. 

■- The    Identification    of  the  Sculptured  Tope   at 

Sanchi.     By  W.  Simpson,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

On  the  Genealogy  of  Modern  Numerals.     By 

Sir  E.  Clive  Bayley,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE, 

•  The  Cuneiform  Inscciptions  of  Van,  deciphered 

and  translated  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  II.  Sayce,  M,R,A.S. 

Ill  Vol.  XIV.  Pari  IV.  are — The  continuattou  and  com- 
pletion of  Prof.  Sayce's  paper. 

Sanskrit  Text  of  the  Sik.sha-patri  of  the  Svami- 

Nariiyana  Sect.     Edited  and  translated  by  Professor  Mouier 
Williams,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  M.R.A.S. 

Successors  of  the  Seljuks  in  Asia  Minor.     By 

Stanley  Lane  Poole,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

The  Oldest  Book  of  the  Chinese  (the  Yh-King) 

and  its  Authors.    Part  I.   By  Terrien  de  Laoouperie,  Esq., 
M,R.A.S. 

In  Vol.  XV.  Part  I.  are  papers — On  the  Genealogy  of 
i^lodern  Numerals,  Part  II.  Simplification  of  the  Ancient 
Indian  Numeration.  By  Sir  E.  Clive  Eayley,  K. C.S.I. , 
CLE.,  M.R.A.S. 

Parthian  and  Indo-Sassaniau  Coins.    By  Edward 

Thomas,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Treas.R.A.S. 
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On    the    Early    Historical    Relations    between 


Phrygia    and    Oappadocia.      By    W.    M.    Ramsay,    Esq., 
M.R.A.S.,  and  Fellow  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford. 

In  Vol.  XV.  Part  II.  are— The  Tattva-muktAvali  of  Gauda- 
pdrn&nanda-chakravartin.  Edited  and  translated  by  Pro£ 
E.  B.  Cowell,  M.R.A.S. 

On  two  modern  Sanskrit  slokas.    Communicated 

by  Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.R.A.S. 

On  Malagasy  Place-Names.    By  the  Rev.  James 

Sibree,  Jun.,  M.R.A.S. 

The  Namakkara,  with  translation  and  com- 
mentary.    By  H.  L.  St.  Barbe,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

Chinese  Laws  and  Customs.      By  Christopher 

Gardner,  Esq.,  H.B.M.,  Consul,  Ichang,  M.R.A.S. 

On  the  Oldest  Book  of  the  Chinese  (the  Th-King 

and  ita  Authors  (continued  from  Part  I.).     By  Terrien  de 
Lacouperie,  Esq.,.  M.R.A.S. 

Gleanings  from  the  Arabic.   By  H.  W.  Freeland, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

The  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  has  well  kept 
up  its  character  of  former  years.  The  individual  papers, 
however,  are  not  so  numerous  as  usual.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned,  in  vol.  li.  pt.  1,  No.  1,  Contributions  on  the 
Religion,  History,  etc.,  of  Tibet,  by  Baboo  Sarat  Chandra 
Das,  continued  from  vol.  1.  p.  251,  in  which  the  writer  deals 
with  the  rise  and  progress  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  his  work 
being  a  literal  translation  of  the  first  part  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Dub-thah  Selkyi  Mel6n.  It  appears  from  this  memoir  that 
the  Buddhism  of  Tibet  may  be  divided  into  two  main  periods: 
1.  Nadar  or  Earlier  Buddhism ;  and  2.  Chhyidar  or  Later 
Buddhism — a  brief  and  interesting  sketch  of  each  of  thede 
periods  being  given  by  the  writer.  Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Das 
adds,  also,  lives  of  the  Panchken-Rinpochkes  or  Tasi  Lamas, 
the  thirteen  titles  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  reprodoce 
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here: — as  well  as  the  names  of  the  important  stages  of  Tasi 
Paldan  Yese  Lama's  Journey  from  Tasi  Lhunpo  to  Pekiii, 
A.D.  1770: — and  the  Life  and  Legend  of  Tsou  Kliapa  (Lo- 
BsSn-Tagpa),  the  great  Buddhist  Reformer  of  Tibet.  Mr. 
Sarat  Chandra  Das  gives,  also,  the  Tibetan  Text  of  the 
eleventh  Book  of  l)ub-thah-Selkji  Mel6n,  with  a  Translation 
into  Enrjiish.  This  paper  is  illustrated  by  twelve  plates  on 
I  atone,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  value,  as  the  drawin<^ 
is  bad,  and  the  hthographic  work  of  the  poorest.  To  the 
indefatigable  Major  Haverty  we  own  an  excellent  paper,  "  Ou 
the  Author  of  the  Tabakat-i-Nasiii."  In  vol.  li.  part  i.  No.  2, 
is  a  further  continuation  of  Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Das's  paper 
entitled  "Contributions  on  the  Religion,  History,  etc.,  of 
Tibet,"  in  wliich  he  treats  of  the  "Rise  and  Progress  of  Jin  or 
Buddhism  in  China";  of  "BudJlxiam  introduced  from  Tibet"; 
of  the  "  Five  Chinese  Buddhist  Schools  " ;  of  "  Ancient 
China,  its  Sacred  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Religion,  as 
known  to  the  Tibetans  " ;  and  of  "  The  different  Buddhist 
Schools  of  Tibet." 

Mr.  Grierson,  to  whose  labours  on  *'  Maithili  "  attention 
has  been  previously  called,  contributes  a  paper  on  "  Manbodli's 
Haribans,"  a  poem  in  the  Maithili  Dialect  of  the  Bihari 
Language,  the  chief  importance  of  which  is  that  it  is  an  example 
of  tlie  Maithili  of  the  last  century,  and  thus  affords  a  connecting 
Ihik  between  the  old  Maithili  of  Vidyapali  and  the  modern 
Maithili  of  Harkh^nath  and  other  writers  of  the  present  day. 
As  a  poem  it  corresponds  roughly  with  the  first  half  of  the 
Tenth  Book  of  the  Bhagavata,  or  with  chapters  57  to  93  of 
the  Harivainsa.  Of  this  poem  Mr.  Grierson  gives  for  tlie 
present  the  Sanskrit  text  only. 

In  vol.  li.  pts.  3  and  4,  are  papers  by  Lieut.  R.  C.  Temple 
on  *'  Some  Hindu  folk-songs  from  the  Panj&b,"  showing,  as 
BO  often  before,  this  writer's  ready  instinct  in  his  record 
of  the  fleeting  tales  and  legends  of  the  day,  combined  with 
a  singularly  minute  and  accurate  scholarship.     The  songs  and 
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catches  thus  recorded  may  not  interest  many  readers;  bat 
the  grammatical  details  of  the  varying  dialects  from  which 
Mr.  Temple  has  written  them  down  will  have  an  abiding 
value,  long  after  the  songs  themselves  may  have  been 
forgotten.  Some  of  these  songs  have  been  already  printed 
by  the  collector  in  the  Calcutta  Review  of  the  year  1882, 
treated,  he  says,  "from  a  sociological  point  of  view," 
whatever  this  may  mean.  Here,  he  views  them  from  a 
point  of  view  more  generally  interesting  "as  specimens  of 
bnguage." 

Mr.  P.  N.  Bose  contributes  a  paper  entitled  "  Note  on  some 
earthen  pots  found  in  the  alluvium  at  Mahesvara  (Mahesar)," 
which  being  clearly  of  an  archeeological  character  is  noticed 
under  Archaeology. 

In  vol.  Hi.  part  1,  No.  1,  is  a  long  and  very  able  paper 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  "On  Folk-lore  from  Eastern  Grorakhpar 
(N.W.P.),"  the  text  of  which  was  originally  communicated 
in  a  Romanized  version,  but  has  been  since  revised  and 
transcribed  into  NsLgari  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  and  some 
of  the  Bihari  Pandits.  Mr.  Grierson  has  contributed  to  it 
valuable  notes  on  certain  dialectic  peculiarities,  noticeable 
in  the  songs.  Other  papers  of  value  have  been  printed  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal — as  by  Surgeon- Major  G.  Bidie, 
"On  Pagoda  or  Varaha  Coins  of  Southern  India": — by 
C.  J.  Rodgers,  "Coins  supplementary  to  Thomas's  Chronicles 
of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehli "  : — by  Major- General 
A.  Cunningham,  C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  "On  Relics  from  Ancient 
Persia,  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper": — and  RajendralaU 
Mitra,  LL.D.,  CLE.  "  Note  on  a  Sanskrit  Inscription  from 
the  Lalitpur  District." 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Society  has  also  issued  as 
an  extra  number  Mr.  Grierson's  "  Introduction  to  the 
Maithili  Language  of  North  Bihar,  part  ii.  Chrestomathy 
and  Vocabulary." 

In  the  year's  "Proceedings"  are  a  number  of  shorter  notices 
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which  we  hare  only  space  here  to  refer  to.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  are  promised  for  future  numbers 
of  the  Jotinial.  Thus,  we  may  call  attention  to  an  excellent 
notice  by  Messrs.  Rivett-Caniac  and  Coekburn,  On  stone 
implements,  etc.,  from  the  Batida  district  of  the  N.W.P.  : — to 
Mr.  C  H.  Leppei-'s  Notes  on  the  Singpho  and  Kanipti  country 
on  iheN.E.  Frontier: — to  Mr.  Oockburn's  paper.  On  Buddhist 
Sculptures  with  reference  to  the  handling  of  celts  and  other 
weapons: — to  a  notice  by  Dr.  Hocrnio  of  a  birch  bark  MS. 
from  Baklishali : — to  an  interesting  account  by  Lieut.-General 
J.  T.  Walker,  Surveyor-General  of  India,  of  the  return  of  the 
explorers  from  Tibet : — and  to  a  report  of  recent  excavations 
under  the  remains  of  the  Old  Fort  William  at  Calcutta, 
showing,  as  these  do,  the  probable  site  of  the  Black  Ilule. 

Madras  Journal  of  Literatttrc  and  Science. — In  this  Journal 
for  the  year  1881,  under  the  editing  of  Dr.  Gustav  Oppert, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Presidency  College,  Madras,  are  papers 
by  Dr.  Oppert,  On  the  Nitiprakfisik&  or  "  Expounder  of 
Probity"; — and  by  the  same,  on  two  Telugu  Inscriptions 
from  Raicliore,  together  with  some  others  \ — by  J.  Shaw,  "  Ou 
the  Predecessors  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras"; — by  the 
Rev.  E.  Sell,  "On  Iliu-i-Tajwid,  or  The  Art  of  Reading  the 
Quran";  and  a  list  of  Saunv  words,  originally  collected  by 
W.  F.  Grahame,  Esq.,  but  finally  drawn  up  by  G.  Oppert. 
Of  these  papers,  the  first  by  Dr.  Oppert  is  clearly  the  most 
important,  if  hia  argument,  that  the  NitiprakdsikA  belongs 
to  the  same  class  of  works  as  the  Mahabliarata  and  the  Hari- 
vamsa,  be  well  founded.  Dr.  Oppert  strenuously  tnaintaius 
tliat  the  NitiprakSsikA  has  not  been  previously  published, 
Tlie  paper  by  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  continuation  of  oue  by  liim  in 
the  Journal  of  the  previous  year,  and  brings  down  the  history 
of  the  "Predecessors  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras"  from 
1726  to  1862.  The  paper  is  one  of  considerable  historical 
value,  but  is  necessarily  of  more  interest  to  those  who  reside 
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in  or  are  acquainted  with  Madras  than  to  the  public  generally. 
— The  Rev.  Mr.  Sell's  is  an  elaborate  account  of  the  rules  to 
be  observed  in  reading  the  Koran  correctly,  including  a  notice 
of  peculiarities  of  spelling  of  many  words  in  it,  of  its  various 
readings,  and  of  the  Takbtrs  or  responses  to  be  said  at  the 
close  of  certain  appointed  passages,  together  with  its  punctua- 
tion, the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  words,  and  the 
correct  intonation  of  different  passages.  He  adds  a  notice  of 
Sunnat  practices  in  reading  the  Koran,  and  points  out  that 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  this  reading  be  according  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  seven  famous  Qu&ris  (or  Readers)  whose 
names  he  gives.  In  copying  the  Koran,  the  rules  of  the 
Rasm-ul-Khat  must  be  strictly  followed,  and  the  copyist  ia 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  recension  made  in  the  time  of  the 
Khalif  Othman,  the  rule  being  based  on  the  Ijma  (unanimous 
consent)  of  the  "  Companions." 

T/ie  Ceylon  Journal,  vol.  vii.  part  ii.,  after  a  long  delay, 
which,  we  understand,  has  been  unavoidable,  has  at  length 
appeared,  and  contains  many  articles  of  considerable  interest 
and  research.  The  following  is  a  list  of  them : — Nevill,  H., 
Ancient  Emporium  of  Kalat,  etc.,  with  notes  on  Fa-Hian's 
Account  of  Ceylon  ; — L.  Nell,  the  Sinhalese  observance  of  the 
Kal&wa ; — L.  De  Zoysa  Mah&  Mudaliyar,  Note  on  the  origin 
of  the  Veddas,  with  specimens  of  their  songs  and  charms; — L. 
Nell,  A  Huniyam  Image ; — A.  T.  Shams-ud-din,  Notes  on 
the  Mir&  Kantiri  Festival  of  the  Muhammedans;  I.  L.  Yan- 
derstraaten,  M.D.,  Sericulture  in  Ceylon ; — ^and,  by  Jaya- 
tilaka  S.  Mudaliyar,  Sinhalese  Omens. 

Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.— 
In  part  ix.  of  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  published  in  June, 
1882,  at  Singapore,  are  a  number  of  articles  of  much  interest 
and  value,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : — W.  E.  Maxwell, 
M.R.A.S.,  Journey  on  foot  to  the  Patani  Frontier; — Do.,  On 
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tlie  Transliteration  of  Malay  in  the  Roman  cJiaracter  ;^Do., 
History  of  Perak  from  Native  Sources  ; — J.  Dodd,  Probable 
origin  of  the  Hill  Trilies  of  Formosa ; — W.  Cameron,  Kota 
Glanggi  or  Klanggi  Pahang,  with  aome  brief  notes  on  Natural 
History  by  Capt.  Killiam,  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Dennys,  M.R.A.S., 
whicli  are  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Report.  It  should, 
however,  be  stated  that,  with  this  Number  of  the  Journal,  Mr. 
N.  B.  Dennys  has  forwarded  to  this  Society  four  veiy  beauti- 
fully executed  drawings  of  a  Python's  Egg,  a  Flying  Lizard, 
a  Singapore  Lobster,  and  of  a  Flowering  Banana. 

In  No.  10,  are  the  following  papers:  —  Journal  of  a  trip 
from  Sarawak  to  Meri,  by  N.  Denison,  Esq. ; — The  Mentra 
Traditions,  by  tlio  lion.  D.  F.  A,  Hervey  ; — Probable  Origin 
of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Formosa  (continued  from  No.  9),  by 
John  Dodd,  Esq. ; — Sea  Dyak  Religion,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Per- 
ham  ; — and  Outline  History  of  the  British  Connection  with 
Malaya,  by  the  Hon.  A,  M.  Skinner.  The  last  two  papers 
are  very  interesting. 


Journal  Asiatiqiw. — The  following  parts  have  appeared  since 
the  last  Report  of  the  Society — No,  3,  Avril-Mai-Juin,  1882, 
wherein  are  the  folSowing  papers: — By  M.  Sauvaire,  Numis- 
matique  et  Metrologie  Musulmanea  (continuation  of  former 
paper) ; — M.  Leon  Feer,  Etudes  Uouddhiques — Mesaventurea 
des  Arhats:  —  MM.  J.  and  II,  Derenbourg,  Etudes  8ur 
I'Epigraphie  du  Yemen  : — M.  Senart,  Etude  sur  les  Inscrip- 
tions de  Piyadasi,  Deuxi^me  partie ; — J.  Haldvy,  Les  Inscrip- 
tions du  Safa — concluding  article,  The  Language.  In  the 
"Nouvelles  et  Melanges"  are  some  interesting  papers  or 
notes  by  MM.  Guyard,  Eisenlohr,  Brosselard,  Imhault 
Huart,  and  Duval. 

Vol.  XX.  part  1,  Juillet,  1882,  contains  M.  Renan's  Annual 
Report,  and  List  of  the  Members  of  the  Society.  In  part  2, 
Aout-Sept.,  M.  Senart  continues  his  Etude  aur  les  Inscriptions 
de  Piyadasi : — M.  Bergaigne  publishes  the  general  report  of 
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the  Committee  (MM.  Barth,  Bergaigue,  and  S^nart)  on  M, 
Aymonier's  "Sanskrit  Inscriptions  from  Cambodia": — M. 
]iarth  gives  his  interpretation  of  them  in  an  article  entitled 
"Sur  les  Inscriptions  Sanskrites  da  Camboge": — and  M. 
Aimaud,  "  line  Inscription  non-Semitique  de  Hammourabi." 
In  the  Melanges,  etc.,  are  many  interesting  brief  reviews, 
notes,  etc.,  by  MM.  Lfeon  Feer,  Siouffi,  Halevy,  E.  J.  de 
Dillon,  and  the  Editor. 

[Part  3,  Oct.-Nov.-Dec,  has  for  some  reason  not  yet  been 
published.] 

In  the  viiith  Series,  No.  1,  Janvier,  1883,  are  papers  by  M. 
G.  Maspero,  "  Les  Chants  d'Amor  du  Papyrus  de  Turin  et 
du  Papyrus  Harris,  No.  600 ; "  and  by  M.  Clement  Huart, 
"  Notes  sur  quelques  Expressions  du  Dialecte  Arabe  de 
Damas."  In  the  •'  Melanges,"  etc.,  are,  as  usual,  usefiil 
notes,  etc.,  by  MM.  J.  Oppert,  Bergaigne,  Halevy,  Devic,  and 
the  Editor. 

German  Oriental  Society. — Since  the  last  Report,  vol.  zxzvi. 
parts  2,  3,  and  4,  and  vol.  xxxvii.  part  1,  have  been  published, 
and  contain  a  large  number  of  valuable  articles  —  by  MM. 
Roth,  Aufrecht,  De  Goeje,  Wieseler,  Goldziher,  Socin,  Dozy, 
Ethe,  Spiegel,  D,  H.  Miiller,  Biihler,  Gildemeister,  Noldeke, 
and  others.  Some  of  these  will  be  noticed  hereafter  under 
their  appropriate  heads. 

Archcealogy. — Major- General  Cunningham  has  issued  two 
more  vols,  of  his  "Archaeological  Survey  of  India" — vols, 
xiii.  and  xiv. — in  the  first  of  which  he  gives  Mr.  J.  D. 
Beglar's  Report  of  Tours  in  the  South-Eastern  Provinces  in 
1874-5  and  1875-6 ;  and,  in  the  second,  a  Report  of  a  Tour 
by  himself  in  "  The  Punjab  in  1878-9,"  both  of  these  vols, 
being  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  plates,  plans,  and  maps, 
some  of  considerable  interest,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the|  lithographic  art    of   the    Surveyor-General's    Office  in 
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Calcutta  is  more  rude  tlian  beautiful,  though,  general!}-,  sufB- 
ciently  good  to  tell  its  story.  In  tlie  first  of  these  volumes 
Mr.  Beglar  has  dealt  with  conrparatively  speaking  little  ex- 
plored places  in  the  S.E.  Provinces  lying  between  Chattisgarh 
and  Katak,  with  many  interesting  notices  of  places  in  E.iwa, 
in  the  Central  Provinces  in  the  West,  and  in  Orissa  in  the 
East.  Some  of  these  were  previously  quite  unknown,  as,  for 
instance,  Chaudrehi  on  the  Son  river  in  Riwa,  Turturia  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  Ranipur-Insul  En  the  State  of  Karund. 
At  the  last-named  place  is  a  very  fine  example  of  an  Indian 
hypocthral  temple.  The  most  ancient  of  the  sites  visited  by 
Mr.  Beglar  are  those  of  Khandagiri,  Udayagiri,  and  Dhauli, 
the  last  well  known  for  the  rock  inscriptions  of  Asoka.  The 
uninscribed  Caves  of  IMara,  also  visited  in  this  tour,  are 
chiefly  interesting  from  their  great  extent.  Of  much  later 
date  are  the  fine  Brahmanical  Temples  of  Chandrehi  and 
Turturia,  showing,  as  they  do,  that,  when  they  were  built,  the 
arts  and  architecture  of  the  Central  Provinces  were  quite  on  a 
par  with  those  of  any  other  part  of  India.  The  temples  at 
Markandi,  on  the  Wen-Ganga  river,  and  of  Boran  Deo,  in  the 
Kawarda  State  of  Chhattisgarh,  bear  witness  to  the  same  fact. 
From  these  data  General  Cunningham  concludes  that  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  must,  at  that  time,  have 
belonged  to  the  Kalac.hari  Ilajas  of  Chedi,  and  not,  as  had 
been  previously  supposed,  to  the  aboriginal  Gotids, 

In  the  second  of  these  volumes,  vol.  xiv.,  General  Cunning- 
ham states  that  the  chief  object  of  his  tour  in  the  Fanjab 
1878-9  waa  to  visit  "the  rather  out-of-the-way  places,  which 
had  not  been  previously  visited."  With  this  view,  he  examined 
all  the  sites  to  the  South  of  Manikyala,  proceeding  thence  to 
Shah-Dheri,  the  ancient  Taxila,  and,  through  the  hills  by 
Ch&sa  or  Fatehjang  to  Kalabagh,  on  the  Indus  ;  surveying  on 
the  way  the  hill  Fort  of  Mari,  now  Kafirkot.  Further  on, 
he  visited  the  site  of  Rokri,  where  the  encroachments  of  the 
Indus  had  laid  bare  the  remains  of  an  old  Stupa,  with  numerous 
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Buddhist  figures  and  heads  in  stucco.  Thence,  he  passed  to 
the  ancient  sites  of  Bhera  and  Yijhi,  on  the  Jhelum,  and  of 
Sohdara  on  the  Chinab,  and,  proceeding  yi4  Sialkot  and  Farsarar, 
explored  the  group  of  old  mounds  on  the  B4gh-bacha  river. 
From  Lahore,  he  visited  the  lofty  mound  of  China,  the 
Chinapati  of  Hiouen-Tsang,  which  Kanishka  made  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Chinese  hostages.  Thence,  crossing  the  BiAs 
river,  the  old  sites  of  Sult&npur,  Nakodar,  and  Nurmahal  in 
the  Jalandar  Doab,  together  with  the  yet  more  ancient  sites 
of  Junit  and  Janer,  to  the  East  of  the  Sutledge,  were  duly 
examined.  The  old  city  of  Sadhora,  to  the  East  of  Ambala, 
and  the  famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  named  K&palmochao, 
came  next  under  review ;  General  Cunningham  discovering. 
South  of  this  last  place,  the  site  of  Topra,  or  Tobra,  whence 
Firuz  Shah  removed  the  stone  pillar  of  Asoka,  now  preserved 
at  Dehli. 

General  Cunningham's  tour  ended  with  a  visit  to  Th&neswar, 
where  he  explored  in  detail  the  sites  of  the  chief  places  on  the 
great  battle-field  of  Kurukshetra.  Many  of  these  places  are 
connected  traditionally  with  the  eighteen  days'  fight  between 
the  Fandus  and  Kaurus,  with  which  almost  every  Hindu  is 
familiar.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  country  round  about 
Thineswar  abounds  with  names  famous  in  early  Hindu 
History,  and  referring  more  or  less  directly  to  the  legends 
preserved  in  the  Mahabharata. 

The  Inscriptions  and  Coins  recorded  by  General  Cunning- 
ham in  these  two  volumes  will  be  noticed  later  on  under  their 
respective  heads. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  book  of  the  year  is 
Mr.  Burgess's  Report  on  the  Buddhist  Cave  Temples  and 
their  Inscriptions,  and  on  the  Elura  Cave  Temples,  in 
two  volumes,  which  has  been  published  during  the  last  few 
days.  These  two  beautiful  volumes  comprise  the  results 
of  Mr.  Burgess's  Archseological  Survey  of  Western  India, 
during  the  "  Season-operations  "  of  1876-1880,  and  are,  prac- 
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tically.  supplementary  to  the  volume  on  the  "Cave  Temples 
of  India."  edited  by  Messrs.  Fergussoti  and  Burgess,  in 
1880,  and  indeed  to  Mr.  Ferguson's  original  work  (1845) 
"  On  the  Rock-Cut  Temples  of  India."  The  eliief  object 
of  them  lias  been  to  add  much  adilitional  material  in 
illustration  of  Buddhist  Cave  Architecture,  which  could  not 
be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  preceding  work.  With 
this  view,  engravings  (with  the  woodcuts,  more  than  80  in 
number)  accompanied  witii  descriptions  more  or  less  full, 
have  been  given  of  fourteen  groups  of  caves,  including  Bliaja, 
Kondanc,  Pitalkhora,  KuJa,  Junnar,  Nasik,  Ajanta,  Kanheri, 
etc.,  with  good  notices  of  the  inscriptions  discovered  iu  them, 
and  a  useful  Sheet  of  Alphabets,  dating  from  the  earliest  of 
Asoka  at  Girnar,  b.c.  250,  to  about  a.d.  800.  The  second 
volume  haa  been  devoted  to  a  more  special  description  of 
the  Elura  caves,  and  of  the  Bralunanical  and  Jaina  caves 
of  Western  India.  These  three  volumes,  therefore,  taken 
together,  very  fairly  illustrate  the  Cave  Temples  of  Western 
India,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  is  at  present  concerned,  and  though,  iu 
no  sense,  exhausting  the  subject,  they  may  be  considered  as 
giving  a  fair  presentation  of  it.  The  inscriptions  iu  the 
Kanheri  caves  (which  more  strictly  belong  to  tiie  preceding 
volume)  have  been  carefully  edited  by  Dr.  Biihler,  his  well- 
known  scholarship  aflPording  ample  warranty  for  the  accuracy 
of  their  translations.  It  is  hoped  tliat  it  may  be  possible 
to  publish  two  future  volumes,  one  to  contain  the  Mediaeval 
teuiples  of  the  Canarese  districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency ; 
the  other,  the  Architectural  remains  iu  Gujarat  and  other 
districts  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Burgess,  the  account  of  whose  researches  at  Amravati, 
had  not  reached  us  in  time  for  the  Report  of  1882,  has  now 
published  in  full  the  result  of  his  labours,  with  the  title 
"  Archaeological  Survey  of  Southern  India — No.  3,  The 
Anir4v&ti   Stilpa,   Madras,   1882,"   with   a  folding  plate  of 
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th«  etaU  of  the  minx,  taken  from  a  sonrer  made  in  Marefa, 
1880;  ao4  m^renteen  euialler  plat«s,  giriog  Tariona  details 
of  ihtt  Mulptanes,  et«.  In  this  paper,  Mr.  Buigen  gires 
a  ^(itA  »ammaiy  of  what  has  been  done  since  Mr.  Sewell 
\>t!';(Mi  work  at  the  Tope  in  Mar,  J871,  not  omitting  the 
titnnWfmn  irijurj  done  to  it,  by  the  ill-advised  visit  to  it  of 
th«  then  Governor  of  Madras,  in  Jannary,  1880,  owing 
nhi<:fly,  no  doubt,  to  the  carelessness,  or  ignorance,  of  the 
people  Mubxequently  left  in  chaise  of  it.  Mr.  Bnr^ess  adds, 
that  'Uhe  recent  excavations  have  converted  the  site  of 
tlio  'J'opo  into  a  large  pit,  roughly  circular,  and  aboat  75 
yards  in  diameter,  but  with  extensions  oatside  the  cir« 
ciinifuronce  at  the  four  cardinal  points  which  render  the 
area  somewhat  like  a  square  with  very  irregular  sides. 
The  removal  of  all  the  central  portion  of  the  dSris  of  the 
T()|)o  fur  ever  destroys  the  possibility  of  getting  any  idea 

of  its  HJxo  or  structural  arrangements The  stones 

wont  ntimborod  from  tlie  south  round  by  the  west  and  north, 
but  many  of  thom  have  been  omitted  from  this  enumeration, 
for  what  reason  is  hard  to  say.'*^  Mr.  Burgess  then  gives 
a  (Idtniled  account  of  all  the  stones  (about  360  in  number) 
lie  mot  with,  inscribed  or  uninscribed,  with  transcripts  of 
thoir  inscriptions,  where  legible,  which  was  often  not  the 
enm\  togethor  with  a  notice  of  the  stones  excavated  by  Mr. 
Sowoll,  and  of  others  removed,  for  the  sake  of  preservation, 
fitmi  Masiilipatam  to  Bczwada.  He  adds  some  translations 
of  the  Inscriptions,  furnished  to  him  by  Dr.  Hultzsch  of 
Vionnii,  togt^thor  with  a  brief  account  of  his  own  excavations 
in  tho  JagjiayvftiH^ta  StAj>a  (first  discovered  by  Mr.  Sewell), 
to  whioh  sonio  nllnsion  was  made  in  last  yearns  Report. 

Tho  Oovornment  of  Madras  has  recently  printed  an  import- 
ant work,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Robert  Sewell,  with  the  title 
"  Atvh«H»lo<jio.'J  Survey  of  Southern  India — lists  of  the 
Aniit)uarian  RtMnaius  in  the  Presidency  of  Madns,"  roL  L 
Mr.  Sewell  had  pivriously  issued  "Chronological  Tablet  for 
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Southern  India  from  the  sixth  century  A.i>."  (Madras,  1881), 
a  paper  the  value  of  which  (for  clironological  purposes)  has 
been  disputed  by  some  competent  scholars. 

In  his  present  volume,  Mr.  Sewell  states  that  Iiis  object  has 
been  "  not  only  to  produce  lists  of  antiquities  in  each  district 
for  the  use  of  the  ArchiEoloj;ical  Surveyor,  but  to  furnish 
general  information  for  the  guidance  of  the  many  residents  in 
Southern  India,  wlio  might  be,  aa  yet,  uninterested  in  the 
subject,  with  the  view  of  enabling  them,  if  their  tastes  bo  lead 
them,  to  join  in  the  work  of  historical  researcJi."  With  this 
purpose,  Mr.  Sewell  has  given  a  brief  account  of  all  he  haa 
been  able  to  discover  himself,  or  to  find  elsewhere  recorded  in 
each  taluk  or  sub-proviiico,  into  which  the  Presidency  is  at 
present  divided  (with  especial  reference  to  the  inscriptions 
exiatinjj  or  known  to  have  existed  there),  viz.  Ganjam,  Vizaga- 
patam,  Godaveri,  Kistna,  Kamool,  Bellary,  Anantapur, 
Cuddapah,  Nellore,  Arcot,  etc.,  in  all  twenty-one,  with  the 
native  states  of  Cochin  and  Travancore.  Mr.  Sewell  haa 
added  a  Table  of  Transliteration  for  the  Devanagari,  Grantha^ 
Malayalam,  Telugu,  Canarese,  Tamil,  and  English  Alpliabets; 
with  Appendices  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Paln&d  Taluk  of 
the  Kistna  District,  on  the  dates  assigned  to  the  South 
Indian  Temples,  etc.,  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Fergusson 
and  Burgess,  and  (what  will  certainly  prove  very  useful)  a 
complete  list  of  the  villages  referred  to  in  his  Report.  Such 
a  work  cannot  bo  considered,  nor  does  the  writer  consider  it, 
as  complete  ;  but  it  is  a  good  and  sound  beginning,  and,  as 
such,  will  fonn  an  excellent  basis  for  further  research.  With 
Mr,  SewoU's  work  in  his  hand,  each  or  any  District  Collector, 
who  will,  can  supplement  it  largely  by  his  own  local  know- 
ledge, and  this,  especially,  in  matters  of  detail  which  it  was 
imj>03sible  for  Mr.  Sewell  to  obtain,  during  the  brief  period 
uring  which  he  has  been  in  charge  of  tliis  Archaeological  work. 
The  Bombay  Government  Central  Press  has  also  issued  a 
Taluable  work  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet,  "The  Dynasties  of  the 
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E!anarese  Districts  from  the  earliest  historical  Times  to  the 
Muhammadan  Conquest  a.d.  1318,"  which  hare  been  chiefly 
compiled  from  the  inscriptions  which  abound  in  Western 
India.  The  first  systematic  attempt  to  collect  these  in- 
scriptions was  made  by  Sir  Walter  EUiot,  K.O.8.I.,  F.R.S., 
M.B.  A.S.,  by  the  compilation  of  no  less  than  595  Canarese  and 
old  Sanskrit  stone  tablet  inscriptions  from  the  Canarese  country 
alone,  together  with  a  large  number  of  others  in  Telugu. 

The  Indian  Anliquary  has  continued  its  useful  labours 
during  the  last  year,  but  there  is,  perhaps,  less  of  strictly 
Antiquarian  research  in  it  (always  excepting  the  numerous 
papers  by  Mr.  Fleet  and  others  on  inscriptions)  than  in  former 
years.  There  seems  a  tendency  to  admit,  as  noticed  last  year, 
a  number  of  papers,  such  as  those  on  Folklore,  etc.,  which 
necessarily  appeal  to  a  limited  and  special  class  of  students. 
We  may,  however  (in  the  June  Number),  mention  a  Tisit  to 
Pandharpftr  by  Dr.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  a  supplementary 
paper  to  one  on  Tuk&r&m  in  a  former  number  of  the  AiUi- 
quary^  with  an  interesting  account  of  a  sacred  festival  held  on 
the  spot  twice  a  year ;  and  the  suggestion  (probably  a  just 
one)  that  Fandharpdr  was  most  likely,  of  old,  a  gathering 
place  of  the  Buddhists,  which  has  been  usurped  and  gradually 
Hinduized.  Mr.  Burgess  has  contributed  (August)  a  valuable 
paper  on  Sup&r&,  Surparaka,  Zowdpa,  which  he  identifies  with 
the  village  of  Sup&r&,  a  determination  of  value  as  forming  a 
firm  basis  for  other  and  subsequent  identifications. 

Mr.  Burgess  gives  also  a  reply  to  a  paper  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  Indraji,  originally  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  but  since  reprinted — 
a  valuable  criticism  of  the  whole  subject.  Capt.  B.  C.  Temple 
gives,  also,  a  paper  of  some  interest  (though  it  is  not  strictly 
Archaeological),  entitled  "  LAMIA  or  AAMIA  "  (August), 
in  which  he  shows  that  this  name  or  title  does  not  belong  to 
India  only,  but  is  the  property  of  the  whole  of  Europe.     In 
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feet  it  would  seem  to  be  a  survival  from  the  earliest  Aryan 
Mythology, 

Dr.  Klatt,  of  Berlin,  contributes  a  useful  paper  (September), 
being  "  Extracts  from  the  historical  records  of  the  Jaiiias," 
with  the  chief  dates  in  the  Pattavalis  of  the  two  chief  sects 
of  the  Jainaa,  the  Kiiaratara,  and  the  Tapa-gaetta.  Capt. 
Temple  writes  on  Sarika-Maina,  Kepxiwv,  the  name  of  a  talk- 
ing bird,  common  now,  as  in  the  days  of  iElian,  in  the  N.VV. 
Provinces  and  Panjab; — Dr.  Thibaut  (November)  has  given 
an  useful  paper  "On  General  Cunningham's  new  metliod  of 
fixing  the  initial  point  of  the  Gupta  Era,"  the  chief  point 
being  the  ascertainment,  so  far  aa  is  practicable,  of  the  chrono- 
logical or  astrouoniieal  system,  the  authors  of  the  Inscriptions 
on  the  Copper  Plates,  etc.,  generally  made  use  of.  The  Rov. 
J.  D.  Bate  contributes  an  interesting  account  of  the  "  Oracle 
of  Hubal,"  one  of  the  idols  of  the  pre-Islamic  period  of  Arabian 
history,  a  huge  image  made  of  red  granite,  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  man  with  a  long  heavy  beard,  which  a  certain  AmrQ,  King 
of  Hijuz,  placed  near  or  on  the  top  of  the  Kaaba,  so  that  he 
became  the  presiding  God  in  the  temple,  and  the  principal 
Deity  of  the  Quraishites.  Hubal  was  closely  connected  with 
the  old  Arabian  system  of  divination  by  arrows. 

To  the  veteran  Archajologist,  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  we  owe  a 
brief  paper  (with  a  plate,  February),  "On  a  Buddhist  Topo  in 
the  Pittapur  Zainindari,"  wliere,  in  the  course  of  some  excava- 
tions (in  1848),  the  workmen  discovered  five  stone  vessels  with 
covers  of  the  same  material,  each  containing  a  small  crystal 
box  or  casket,  within  which  were  splinters  of  precious  stones, 
a  small  pearl,  a  bit  of  coral,  and  a  piece  of  gold  leaf.  Those 
objects  are  now  in  the  Central  Museum  of  the  Madras 
Government,  and  are  evident  proofs  of  the  hold  taken  by 
the  Buddhist  Faith  in  tlie  Doab  of  the  Krishna  and  Godavari. 

The  Rev,  Joseph  Edkins,  in  a  paper  "On  the  Earnestness 
of  Chinese  Buddhism  "  (April),  has  given  an  account,  from 
personal  examination,  of  the  cuttings  on  stone  at  a  bill  called 
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Siau-si-tien,  near  Pekin,  of  the  Buddhist  Sacred  Books,  a 
work  whicli  can  hardly  be  called  anything  else  but  marvellous. 
On  this  hill  are  eight  caves,  in  which  the  stone  tablets,  be&Hn<T 
the  Buddhist  books,  are  piled  up.  Many  of  these  caves  are 
closed  with  strong  stone  gratings,  through  which,  however, 
the  inscribed  tablets  can  be  seen.  At  length  the  visitor 
arrives  at  an  open  cave,  around  the  four  sides  of  which  are 
iixed  on  its  walls  the  limestone  tablets  with  their  inscriptions. 
Each  tablet  has  988  characters,  and,  as  there  are  160  of  these, 
the  total  number  of  characters  amounts  to  148,200  in  all. 
Four  octagon  pagodas  support  the  roof,  and  more  than  1000 
images  of  Buddha  are  placed  in  small  niches,  in  sixteen  rows, 
upon  the  surface  of  these  pagodas^  the  rows  reaching  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling. 

The  history  of  these  remarkable  works  is  as  follows : — About 
A.D,  1030  (under  the  Liau  Dynasty)  the  caves  were  opened 
and  a  careful  register  made  of  the  Tablets,  w^hich  were  found 
to  be  in  all,  1560  in  number.  From  the  dates  and  name^i, 
it  appears  that  about  a.d.  620  (in  the  Sin  Dynasty)  a 
priest  named  Tsing-wan-tsing  commenced  the  work  of  inscrip- 
tion, and  toiled  at  it  till  hia  deatli  in  a.d.  639.  Other 
monks  succeeded  him  in  this  labour  for  130  to  150 
years  ;  but,  afler  this,  there  was  a  pause  in  the  work  for  some 
centuries.  As  stated,  about  a.d.  1030,  the  labours  of  the 
then  forgotten  monks  were  discovered,  and  the  admiration 
of  them  was  so  great,  that  it  was  resolved  to  complete  tlie 
unfinished  work  from  the  public  funds.  New  Tablets  were 
cut,  to  the  number  of  360,  and  in  a.d.  1058,  an  inscription 
was  set  up  to  commemorate  their  completion,  giving  these 
details,  Dr.  Edkins  adds,  "  To  give  a  more  definite  idea 
of  the  work  done,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  care  we 
saw  contained  150  tablets,  which  were  large  enough  to 
admit  of  the  New  Testament  being  twice  written  upon  them, 
in  characters  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  book-language 
version.      But   there  are,   in  all,    2730   tablets   enclosed   in 
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these  seven  caves.  Of  these,  2130  were  cut  by  the  five 
priests  working  alone  in  succession  for  more  than  a  century, 
without  public  money,  and  the  amount  tliey  completed  would 
be  equivalent  to  about  thirty  New  Testaments."  The  favourite 
books  of  the  Northern  Buddhists  are  those  of  the  Maliayana 
or  trreat  Development,  It  was  for  these  that  IJiouen-Thsang 
had  an  attachment,  and  it  was  of  these  that  he  brought  a 
large  supply  from  India,  about  a.d.  646,  when  these  tablets 
were  beinjr  cut.  It  is  these  that  are  enjjraved  on  these 
Tablets,  and  that  here  continued  to  be  favourites  with  the 
Buddhists  of  China.  Hiou«Q-Thsanjr  and  the  Priest-carvers 
may  be  compared  together.  The  one  desired  to  add  to  the 
Buddhist  books,  the  other  to  preserve  them  from  all  danger 
of  destruction.  Tlie  one  was  recognized  by  the  Court  and 
the  Nation  as  a  hero  ;  the  others  toiled  on  a  mountain,  at 
a  long  distance  from  the  capital,  which  waa  then  in  North- 
western China,  at  the  southern  end  of  Shausi. 

In  the  Antiqiuirt/  for  May,  1883,  ia  a  paper  by  Pandit 
Bhagvanlal  ludraji,  on  an  inscription  referring  to  a  hitherto 
unknown  Yadava  Dynasty — whose  dominion  at  one  time 
extended  over  the  present  Nasika  zi/lm.  The  inscription  is 
on  a  copper  plate,  tiio  preservation  of  whicli  is  due  to  our 
member,  the  Hon.  J.  Gibbs,  C.S.I.,  of  the  Council  of  Bengal. 
The  discovery  and  interpretation  of  tliis  inscription  shows 
well  how  much  valuable  raediaival  history  may  be  made  out 
satisfactorily  by  the  collection  of  the  copper  grants  of  the 
frontier  rulers,  many  of  whom,  at  present,  quite  unknown  to  us. 

Mr.  Howorth  adds  Jjis  xxth  pajier  "On  Chingiz  Khan  and 
his  Ancestors,"  which  has  this  much  antiquarian  interest  that 
there  is  in  it  a  notice  by  Timkofski  of  the  famous  Wall 
of  China. 

Besides  the  papers,  above  referred  to,  are  many  of  much 
interest  by  other  writers,  such  as  Capt.  R.  C.  Temple,  Prof. 
Forchhammer,  H.  C.  Bell,  Dr.  R  Muller,  E.  W.  West,  E. 
Hultzsch,    Prof.    Biihler,    Prof.    W.    D.    Whitney,    W.  W. 
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Bockhill,  E.  Thomaa,  Lewis  Bice,  and  others,  some  of  which 
will  be  noticed  elsewhere  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

In  the  same  periodical  are  some  good  notices  or  reviews 
(not,  indeed,  all  antiquarian),  of  which  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  here.  Thus,  of  M.  Earth's  Religions  of  India,  a 
work  of  considerable  research,  but  remarkable  for  the  writer's 
denial  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Vedas :— of  Mr.  Robert  Sewell's 
Chronological  Tables  for  Southern  India: — of  Dr.  K.  T. 
HoUe's  Tabel  van  oud-  en  niew-Indische  Alphabetten,  a 
valuable  book,  suggested,  as  already  stated,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Burnell's  work : — of  the  late  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry's  Compre- 
hensive Commentary  on  the  Quran  : — and  of  Dr.  W.  Geiger's 
"Ost-Iranische  Kultur  im  Alterthum."  M.  Geiger's  work  is 
illustrated  by  an  excellent  map.  It  may  be  noted  that  this 
writer  derives  the  name  of  Mount  Elburz  from  "Haraberezaiti," 
meaning  "lofty  mountain." 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Societt/,  vol.  lii.  part  i. 
No.  1,  Major-General  Cunningham  gives  a  further  account  of 
the  "Relics  from  Ancient  Persia,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper" 
(see  ant6  J.  B.  A.  S.,  vol.  1.  part  1,  1851),  which  were  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  about  two  marches  from  Kunduz. 
The  place  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  ferries  on  the  Oxus, 
and  has  always  been  the  chief  thoroughfare  on  the  road  to 
Samarkand.  The  objects,  recently  discovered,  are  a  gold 
circlet,  4|  inches  each  way,  with  two  winged  and  horned 
gryphons  at  the  end,  worth,  intrinsically,  from  600  to  700 
rupees  (it  has  been  described  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  by  Sir  George  Birdwood),  and  belongs  now  to  Major 
Burton: — a  small  figure  in  solid  gold,  weighing  about  518 
grains,  representing  a  Magus  in  full  costume,  which,  with  one 
previously  shown  in  vol.  1.  plate  14,  confirms  the  accuracy 
of  Strabo's  description  of  the  Magus  : — a  gold  seal,  with 
deeply  cut  symbols: — a  thin  gold  ring,  representing  a  lion 
couchant: — a  circular  boss,  3|  inches  in  diameter,  weighing 
851  grains,  and  ornamented  with  a  hunting  scene  of  three 
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horsemen,  one  of  them  pursuing  two  stags,  at  which  he  is 
preparing  to  hurl  a  spear.  General  Cunningham  conjectures 
that  this  object  was  the  boss  of  a  shield,  Besides  tliese,  were 
three  gold  bracelets,  weighing,  respectively,  1310,  3555,  and 
3600  grains,  terminating  in  antelopes'  heads,  and  two  lions' 
heads  from  similar  bracelets.  From  the  coins  found,  he 
concludes  that  the  dejiosit  was  made  not  later  than  u.c.  200 
or  180. 

In  vol.  li.  Nos.  3  and  4  (1882),  is  a  brief  paper  bj'  P.  N. 
Bose,  On  some  EarLfien  Pots  found  in  the  Alluvium  at 
Mahesvara  (Mahesar),  showing  clearly  the  site  of  an  ancitiit 
city  (perhaps  the  Moliishifalopulo  of  Hiouen-Thsans)  on  the 
banks  of  the  Narmad4,  many  traces  of  wliich  can  be  seen 
from  the  river.  At  tliis  spot  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  extensive  pottery  works,  enclosing  several  round  wells, 
Tlie  vessels  found  are  not  unlike  those  described  by  Major 
Mocklcr  in  Proc.  As.  Soc.  Bang,  for  Jul}',  1877,  and  may 
have  been  dedicated  for  some  funereal  feast,  as  suggested  by 
him. 

In  the  Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  xx.  (Aug.-Sept.),  are  two 
papers,  essentially  antiquarian,  On  the  Sanskrit  Inscriptions 
from  Cambodge,  procured  by  Captain  Aumonier.  The  first 
is  a  general  report  from  M.  Bergaigne,  who,  with  MM.  Barth 
and  Senart,  had  been  appointed  the  Committee  for  their 
examination.  In  this  report  lie  gives  details  as  to  which 
inscriptions  were  taken  up  by  the  three  examiners,  separately, 
for  study  ;  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  places  where  each  of 
them  was  discovered.  Of  these  inscriptions  probably  the  most 
important  is  one  found  at  Ang-Chamnik  in  the  Southern  part 
of  Cambodge,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong,  as  it  bears 
a  date,  589 — almost  certainly  of  the  Saka  era.  It  records  the 
erection  of  a  Siva  linga  by  the  Governor  of  Adhynpura 
(whose  ancestors  had  been  for  three  generations  Boyal 
Ministers)  for  King  Jayavarman,  This  insc/iption  remark- 
ably confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  date  of  a.d  dOO  assigned  by 
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Dr.  Kern  to  another  inscription  from  Hanchey.  Saka  589 
corresponds  with  a.d.  667,  the  67  years  being  sufBcieutly  near 
to  represent  the  three  generations.  M.  Bergaigne  gives  tho 
names  of  four  kings,  who  may  or  may  not  have  reigned 
actually  in  succession  to  one  another,  before  Saka  589=.v.d. 
667,  and,  from  the  evidence  before  him,  draws  the  general 
coDchision,  that  a.d.  825  is  the  oldest  date  to  which  we  can 
carry  up  the  buildings  of  the  great  edifices  at  Angkor.  If 
this  be  so,  we  obtain  an  important  date  for  the  history  of  art 
iu  Cambodgo. 

The  characters  used  are  those  of  the  most  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, on  stone,  in  the  Dekkan,  and  agree,  essentially,  with 
those  of  the  first  dial ukkyas,  from  the  6lh  to  tho  Slh  century, 
engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  Temples  at  Badami,  Ailiole,  and 
Pattadakal,  The  work  of  the  lapicide  haa  been  most  careful, 
and  tho  orthography  is,  therefore,  correct.  The  second  paper 
gives  M.  Barth's  readings  and  translations  of  the  inscriptions, 
of  which  M,  Bergaigne  has  provided  the  general  history. 

Before  tho  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  M.  Ganneaa  has 
described  a  curious  female  figurine  in  bronze,  perfectly  naked, 
with  a  diadem  iu  tiie  form  of  a  crescent,  and  her  left  arm 
extended  towards  what  may,  perhaps,  have  represented  tlie 
rudder  of  a  ship,  bearing  an  inscription  in  ordinary  Phoenician, 
D'JTX/,  "  To  the  Sidonians."  Thei-e  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  figure  is  that  of  the  Astarte'of  the  Sidonians.  In 
a  later  paper,  the  same  scholar  gives  an  interesting  resume 
of  his  archaeological  researches  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  witli 
a  notice  of  his  diacovcry,  at  Gezer.  of  carved  stones,  marked 
with  the  Hebrew  word  for  "boundary":  he  thinks  that  theee 
may  very  possibly  indicate  the  limit  of  tho  Sabbath-day''*- 
journey.  ^H 

M.  Dieuhifoy  hiw  given  a  valuable  report  of  the  results  <» 
his  "  Mission  Archeologiquo "  to  Persia,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  study  the  existing  remains  of  the  Achoemenid 
and  Sassanian  Dynasties,  and,  especially,  of  the  monuments  in 
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the  plain  to  the  N.  of  Persepolia,  at  Meshed  Muzzab  (Mur- 
ghab),  and  Mader-i-Suleinian.  M.  Diculafoy  considers  that 
tilt'  Taklit-Mader-i-Suleiman — the  unfinished  remains  of  a 
Btrueture  of  vast  squared  stones  (not  unlike  those  at  Segeata 
or  Selinus) — was  originally  commenced  by  Cyrus^  and  intended 
for  his  capital.  Hence,  naturally,  the  name  for  it,  Parsakarta, 
wiiich  would  be  easily  corrupted  into  Pasargadte,  or  translated 
into  Persepolis  by  the  Greeks.  The  existing  Persepolis,  built 
by  Cyrus's  son  Darius,  was,  on  this  theory,  some  25  miles  to 
the  S.  of  the  earlier  huilding,  the  previous  work  at  Parsakarta 
having  been  the  model  of  the  great  Terrace  at  Persepolis. 

In  connection  with  these  researches  of  M.  Diculafoy,  M. 
Oppert  has  read  at  three  meetings  of  the  Aciid^inio  des  lu- 
scriptions,  a  long  and  exhaustive  paper  {at  least,  from  liia 
point  of  view),  entitled  "  Le  Pretendu  Tombeau  de  Cyrus," 
his  principal  argument  being,  that,  wliile  the  well-known 
Inscription,  "I  am  Cyrus  ihe  Achsemenid  King,"  suggests 
the  probability  that  the  pillars  on  whicli  this  legend  has  been 
carved,  together  with  the  tomb,  were  executed  by  the  order  of 
Cyrus,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  tomb  itself  was  intended 
to  contain  or  ever  did  contain  the  actual  body  of  the  king. 
Moreover,  M.  Oppert  considers  that  the  form  of  the  tomb  ia 
certainly  that  of  one  intended  for  a  woman.  With  this  view 
he  thinks  that  the  previous  tradition  assigning  it  to  the 
mother  of  Solomon  ought  not  to  be  altogether  neglected.  The 
existence  of  this  tradition  suggests  to  him,  therefore,  the 
probability  tliat  it  was  constructed  for  Cyrus's  wife,  Caasan- 
dane.  M,  Oppert  further  holds  that  Pasargadse  could  not 
have  been  at  Murgliab,  but  aotnewhere  to  the  S.E.  of 
Persepolis,  the  historian  distinctly  relating  that  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  his  return  from  India,  passed  Pasargadso  before 
he  came  to  Persepolis — a  view,  he  argued,  whicli  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Bcliistun  Inscription,  where  it  speaks  of  the 
felse  Smerdis  leaving  Pasargadcc,  a  town  situated  close  to 
a  mountain  ;   there  are,  however,  no  mountains  at   or  near 
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Murgh&b.     His  Pasargadae  must  therefore  be  sought  towards 
the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Persia. 

From  the  Academy  (Aug.  19)  we  obtain  a  very  foil  accoant 
of  the  curious  Buddhist  relics  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered at  Bassein  near  Bombay,  and  already  noticed  in 
the  Indian  Antiquary.  The  origin  of  their  discovery  was 
the  following :  Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  of  the  Bombay  Civil 
Service,  went  with  the  well-known  scholar,  Mr.  Bhagvanlal 
Indraji,  to  Sop&ra,  near  Bassein,  to  investigate  a  mound 
known  as  Burud  Raj&  Eilla.  On  examining  this  fort,  Messrs. 
Campbell  and  Indraji  were  satisfied  that  it  was  a  Buddhist 
tope  or  relic  mound,  and,  also,  that  in  all  probability  it  had  not 
been  previously  opened.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  make 
some  excavations,  which  were  carried  out  by  cutting  a  passage 
through  the  mound  about  four  feet  wide,  the  result  being  that, 
in  the  centre,  they  discovered  a  small  chamber  about  2ft.  9in. 
square.  Above  the  chamber  they  met  with  a  dark  circular 
stone  coffer  or  box,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  copper 
casket  six  inches  high  and  wide,  and,  about  two  inches  fironi 
the  casket,  eight  copper  images  of  Buddha  seated,  each  about 
six  inches  high.  Inside  the  copper  casket  was  a  silver  one, 
inside  this  again  a  stone  one,  inside  this  further  a  crystal  one, 
and  inside  the  crystal  a  little  round  dome-shaped  gold  box. 
Within  the  gold  box,  covered  with  gold  flowers  as  fresh  as  the 
day  they  were  made,  were  thirteen  small  shreds  of  earthenware, 
possibly  pieces  of  Buddha's  begging  bowl,  or  what  was 
supposed  to  be  such.  Many  other  cariosities  were  found,  inter 
alia,  a  small  silver  coin,  which  Mr.  Bhagvanlal  supposes  to  be 
one  of  the  Shatakami  kings,  who  ruled  in  the  Konkan  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century  a.d.  The  mound  measured 
seventy  yards  round  the  base,  and  was  about  thirty  feet  in 
height.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  same  Journal  (Sept.  30)  that 
General  Cunningham  has  recently  found  at  Muttra  (Mathura) 
a  statue  more  nearly  resembling  Greek  art  than  anything  that 
has  as  yet  been  discovered.     It  represents  Hercules  with  the 
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usnal  Hon-skiu.  All  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  Grovemment 
of  India  have  apivointod  Mr.  J,  F.  Fleet  as  Epigraphiat  to  the 
Arch8eolon;ical  Survey  of  India  for  at  least  three  years.  Mr. 
Fleet,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Goldstiicker,  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known  from  the  many  (more  than  one  hundred) 
Sanskrit  and  old  Canarese  Inscriptions  which  he  has  published 
in  the  pages  of  tlio  Indian  Antiquarrf.  No  more  efficient 
person  could  be  found  for  the  duties  he  ia  to  perform. 


General  Progress  of  Oriental  Studks. — Aryan  Languages. 
Samhrit.  —  Many  valuable  reviews,  essays  and  books  have 
appeared  during  the  pa.?t  year.  Thus,  in  the  Journal  of 
this  Society,  Vol.  XIV.  Part  2,  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  M.R.A.S., 
has   contributed   a  paper  entitled   "  How   the    Mahabharata 

[legins":— in  Vol.  XIV.  Part  3,  Prof.  Monicr  Williams 
writes  "  On  tlie  Vaishnava  Religion  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Siksha-patri  of  the  modem  Sect  called  Svami-Narayana, 
givinjf  also  in  Part  4  of  the  same  volume,  the  Sanskrit  text 
of  the  Siksha-patri,  with  a  translation  into  English ;  and,  in 
Vol.  XV.  Part  2,  Prof.  Cowell  publi-shes  "The  Tattva- 
muktAvali  of  Gauda-purnanda-chakravartin,"  and  "  Two 
modern  Sanskrit  Slokas,"  In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  li.  part  2,  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson  h.oi} 
published  a  paper  called  "  Manhodh's  Ilaribaus,"  in  the 
Maithili  (Hindi)  dialect  of  the  BiliAri  language  (text  only); 
and  the  Society  has  printed,  as  supplementary  to  its 
usual  publications,  an  Introduction  to  the  Maitliili  Language, 
and  a  Grammar  with  a  Chrestomathy  and  vocabulary,  the 
first  in  1880,  and   the  second  in   1882,  both  by   the   same 

[scholar.  In  lii.  part  1,  Rajendralala  Mitra  prints  "A 
note  on  a  Sanskrit  Inscription  from  the  Lalitpur  District," 
of  the   dale  of  about    a.d.  1424.     In  the    Madras  Journal 

I  of  Literature  and   Science    Dr.    Gustav  Oppert  has  printed 

f*'  The  Nitiprakasika,"  or  "  Expounder  of  Policy."  In 
the  Journal   of  the   Bombay   Asiatic   Society^    No.  xl.   are 
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two  papers  translateil  from  tlie  Sanskrit  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Bourquiii,  "  On  Dliarma  Sindhu  or  tlie  Ocean  of  Religious 
Rites  by  the  Priest  Kasinatha,"  and  two  papers  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  Fiihrer,  entitled  "  Matms^radhanitna  eatthani, 
tlie  only  one  existing  Biidilliist  Law  Book,  compared  with 
the  Brahminical  M&navadhanna  sistram."  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  D.  M.  Gr.  xxsvi.  2,  Prof.  Roth  gives  a 
paper  entitled  "  Der  Adler  nrit  dem  Soma,"  from  the 
Rig-Yeda,  iv.  27: — Prof.  Aufredit  (xxxvi.  3-4),  *'Beitrago 
zur  Kenntnisa  der  Indische  Dichter,"  in  two  articles,  with 
some  remarks  [p.  361]  by  Prof.  Bohtlingk  : — P.  v,  Bradke 
writes,  Uelerdag  Ma.uava-Grhya-Sutr&: — and  Prof.  G.  Biihler 
adds  a  note  "Ueber  die  erklarung  des  Wortes  Agama  im 
Vakyapadiya  ii.  1-6."  In  xxxvii.  1,  O.  A.  Dauielsson  prints 
Die  Einleitung  des  Mahabhaaya,  and  Prof.  Roth,  Losung 
eines  Rathsels  im  Veda,  In  the  Journal  Asiatique  (August 
and  September),  M.  Bergaigne  gives  his  report  "  Sur  les 
Inscriptions  Sanscrites  de  Carnbodge,"  and  M.  Barth  Ids 
translation  of  thotn  (see  anii,  ArcliiBology).  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  on  November  10,  M.  Bergaigne  read  a  paper 
'•On  a  Vedic  hymn  relating  to  the  descent  of  Boma  on  the 
Eagle,"  in  wldch  he  stated  ttiat  the  text  did  not  need  certain 
corrections  suggested  by  Prof.  Roth ;  and,  on  March  9,  M. 
Darrnesteter  read  an  essay  "Sur  I'origine  de  la  legende  mystique 
du  Rig- Veda,  qui  fait  naitre  la  luno  de  la  pensee  de  I'Etre 
Supreme  et  la  Soleil  de  sou  regard." 

In  the  Revue  CrUique,  are  full  reviews  by  M.  Barth,  of 
Adolph  Holtzmann's  "Ueber  das  Alto  Indische  Epos,"of  Prof. 
Whitney's  "  Index  Verbo^rum  to  the  published  text  of  the 
Atharva  Veda,"  of  Dr.  H.  Brunnhofer's  Ueber  den  Geist 
der  Indischen  Lyrik,"  of  T.  2^chariae'3  "Qayvata's  Auek&rtba 
samuccaya,  ein  hotnonj'misches  Sanskrit  Worterbuch,"  and 
a  notice  by  M.  Havet,  of  Mr.  Bloomfield's  "  Final  as  before 
consonants  in  Sanskrit"  (see  Amer.  Journ.  of  Philology,  iii.  9). 
In  the  D.  Litemtur-zeitung,  No.  26,  is  an  article  by  Prof, 
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A.  Weber,  hin;hly  praising  tlie  edition  by  Dr.  J.  Jolly  of  the 
Vishnusnirlti  or  Institutea  of  Vishnu,  in  t!io  Bibliotlieca  Indica; 
in  No.  32  of  the  same,  of  Prof.  Zachariae's  work ;  and  in  No.  8 
(1883),  of  Prof.  Weber's  Das  Septa^atakam  des  Hala.  In 
the  4th  vol.  of  the  Annales  du  Mus^e  Guiinet,  M.  Paul 
Regnaud  has  given  a  paper  on  the  "  P.antcha-tantra."  In 
La  A/tistion,  part  1,  M.  C.  de  Harlez  haa  printed  Une  lefon 
de  Pliilosophie  dauH  Tlnde  Antique  (Keniipanishad} ; — M. 
F^lix  N^ve  writes,  "  Sur  la  periode  de  la  Composition 
Drainatique  dans  Tlnde  " ;  and  "  Sur  les  Drames  h^roiques  et 
mythologiques."  The  same  Journal  has  also  publislied  a 
translation  of  a  Hymn  to  Agni  (from  the  Rig  Veda)  by  M. 
Gius.  Turrini,  and  statea  that  the  same  scholar  has  recently 
translated  the  Samaveda.  At  tlie  meeting  of  the  American 
Orientalists  at  New  York,  in  Oct.  1882,  papers  were  read  by 
E.  'W,  Hopkins,  "  On  words  for  colour  in  the  Rig- Veda  "  ;  by 
Prof.  Bloomfield,  "On  differences  of  use  in  the  Present- 
systems  from  the  same  Root  in  the  Veda"";  and  by  Prof. 
VV.  D.  Whitney,  "  On  Eggeling'a  Translation  of  the 
Qatapatha-Briilinjana  for  the  Sacred  Bonks  of  the  East." 

In  the  Athemeiim,  No.  2853,  we  have  a  very  interesting 
letter,  partly  in  answer  to  a  review  in  No.  2850,  from  the 
Rev.  Bunyia  Nanjio,  M.R.  A.S.,  as  Prof  F.  Max  Miitler  calls  it, 
"  the  reply  of  a  real  Buddhist  Priest  to  an  English  Reviewer  "  ; 
and  a  review  of  the  excellent  translation  by  Messrs.  Cowell 
and  Gough  of  Madhava  Acharya's  Sarva  Darsdna  Sangraha, 
an  account  of  the  diiferent  systems  of  Hindu  Philosophy. 
Madhava  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  S&^'an&eh&rya,  and 
has  been  almost  certainly  identified  by  the  late  Dr.  Burnell  as 
the  famous  commentator  on  the  Rig- Veda.  He  was  elected 
he.ad  of  the  Smarta  order  in  the  monastery  of  Qringeri  in 
Mysore,  A.d.  1331.  There  is,  also,  an  able  review  of  the 
Translation  for  the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  of  the 
Bhagavad-gita,  by  K.  T.  Telang,  and  of  Prof.  Eggeling'a 
{^atapatha   Brahmana,  all    books    well    worth  preserving    in 
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an  English  dress,  and  with  the  best  translation  available, 
though  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  some  of  these 
works  can  be  called  "  Sacred  Books."  In  its  present 
form  (for  the  dialof^ue  is  obviously  the  composition  of  different 
ages)  the  Bhagavad-gita  can  scarcely  be  considered  the  Text- 
book of  any  sect,  but  rather  as  a  sort  of  Philosophical  dialogue 
between  Arjdna,  the  hero  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  Kri^Iina, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  great  battle. — We  also  learn 
from  the  same  Journal  that  a  very  old  MS.  recently  discovered 
and  sent  by  the  Panjab  Government  to  Dr.  Hoernle  for  his 
examination,  turns  out  to  be  a  mathematical  work  in  an 
ancient  form  of  the  Gatha  Dialect  of  Sanskrit,  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  Buddliist  work  on  Arithmetic  known.  Dr.  Hoernle 
will,  it  is  understood,  print  au  edition  of  this  work  with  an 
English  translation  and  full  introduction.  It  is  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Cecil  liendall  will  edit  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Wright's  Nepal  MSS.  ;  that  the 
late  Air.  Burnell  had  nearly  eonipleted  a  metrical  version  of 
Manu  for  Triibner's  series ;  and  that  Dr.  G.  Biihler,  of 
Vienna,  is  engaged  to  translate  the  Laws  of  Manu,  for  the 
"Sacred  Books  of  the  East," 

From  the  Academy  we  learn  that  Anundoram  Borooah 
proposes  publishing  a  comprehensive  Sanskrit  Grammar  in 
12  volumes,  the  size  and  cost  oi  wliicli,  however,  will,  we 
fear,  be  beyond  the  means  of  most  purchasers  —  though 
such  a  work  might  be  fairly  carried  out  by  adequate  Govern- 
ment support  : — that  Raja  Sourendro  Mohun  Tagore,  who 
has  done  so  much  on  the  subject  of  Hindu  Music,  has  under- 
taken to  set  to  native  music  "God  Save  the  Queen :  "—and 
that  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Kern,  M.  van  der  Uliet,  has  published 
a  Dutch  translation  of  Kalidasa's  Play  "  Malavikagnimitra," 
originally  published  by  Prof,  H.  H.  Wilson.  In  this  edition, 
the  editor  gives  full  credit  to  Shankar  P.  Pundit's  edition  in 
the  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,  and  agrees  with  him  in  his 
vindication    of    Kalidasa's    authorship,   against    the    doubts 
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expressed  by  Wilson.  A  letter  is  also  given  by  Prof.  F. 
Max  Miiller  on  "■Prof.  Biihler'a  Sanskrit  Grammar,"  in 
which  tlie  learned  Professor  at  Oxford  admits  that  tlie  work 
done  by  Prof.  Biihler,  and  by  liia  colleague  Dr.  Hultzsch, 
"contains  several  important  improvements,  and  is  not  dis- 
figured by  any  ungrainmatical  forms." 

Among  niiscellaueous  essays  or  papers  may  be  mentioned 
by  Prof.  A.  Weber,  Ueber  ein  altes  Kurzlich  in  Punjab 
gefundenea  Sanskrit  MS.  (Berl.  Akad.  Dec.  1881): — and 
Ueber  den  Kupaksclier  Kaucikaditya  des  Dharma-Sagara- 
Streitschrift  eines  OrthoJoxeu  Jaiua  von  Jahre  1573  (Ibid. 
July,  1882) : — and  Ueber  Bhavanupala's  Conimentar  zu  Hala's 
Saptacatakam  {Tbid.) — and,  in  the  Folk-lore  Journal,  part  4, 
a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Lang,  On  the  Anthropology  of  the  Vedas. 

A  very  important  work  has  been  completed,  the  catalogue 
and  description  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.,  etc.,  collected  by  one 
of  our  senior  members,  Mr.  B.  II.  Hodgson,  by  Babu 
Rajendralala  Mitra,  with  a  long  and  interesting  preface.  The 
total  number  of  the  MSS.  presented  by  Mr.  Hodgson  to  the 
Asiatio  Society  of  Bengal  was  86  bundles,  including  170 
kfeparate  works  on  various  subjects.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
rorks  refers  to  the  history,  philosophy,  morality,  and  rituals 
of  the  Religion  of  Buddha.  Moat  of  the  works  are  narrative, 
the  author  in  each  case  relating  what  he  had  heard  himself. 
It  is  right  to  add  that  the  first  idea  of  this  work  was  due 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Grote,  when  President  of  the  Bengal  A.siatic 
Society,  and  that  the  mode  whereby  it  has  been  carried  out 
Iby  Rajendralala  and  his  assistant  Pandits  was  also  suggested 
■by  him.  The  work  itself  has  been  printed  at  the  cost  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  following  may  bo  noted  among  books  recently  published, 
though  perhaps  not  all  have  been  issued  from  the  press  since 
the  Anniversary  of  1882.     Some  too  are  also  in  progress. 

Apte,  V.  S.,  Student's  Guide  to  Sanskrit  Composition  : — 
Avery,  J.,  Polyandry  in  India  and  Tibet  (American  Autiq. 
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Oct.  1881): — Bohtlingk,  0.,  Sanskrit-Worterbach  im  Kuraen 
fassung  iv.  a.  1-263: — Bruniihofer,  Ueber  den  Geist  tier 
InJisdieu  Ljrik  : —  Biihler,  Ueber  eine  Kiirzlich  fiir  die 
Wiener  Uiiiveraitat  erworbene  Samiulung  vou  Sanskrit  and 
Prakrit  Handscr. : — Do.,  Leitfaden  fiir  dea  Elementar-cursus 
des  Sauskrit : — Zacliariae,  Th.,  <^a9vata'8  Auekartba  Samuc- 
caya,  ein  homonym.  Satiakrit.  Worterbucli : — Hullzsch, 
Third  Book  of  Sanskrit,  Bomb.  Etl.  Dept.  : — Vasconcellos- 
Abreu^  G.  de,  Manual  para  o  estudio  do  Saoskrito  Classico : — • 
Cbattopadliy&ya,  Nisikaiita,  Indiscbe  Essays  (niiscellaueouB)  : 
— Knauer,  Ueber  die  betonung  d.  composita  im.  Sanskrit  :— 
Narahari's  R&gani^hantu  Varga  xiii.  ed.  by  R.  "Garbe : — 
Ludvig,  A.,  Rig-Veda,  vol.  5,  completing  the  first  German 
translation  of  the  Rig- Veda: — Rajendralala  Mitra,  Sanskrit 
Buddhist  Literature  of  Nepal  : — Kielhorn,  F.,  Vyakarana- 
Maliabhashya  of  Patanjali,  vol.  2,  jiart  1 : — Bhavatia9andra 
Vasika,  Sannyasimate-Ayurveda-Sangraha,  or  Hermit  system 
of  Medicine : — Benfey  (the  late  Prof),  Die  quantitats  verscLie- 
denheit  in  d.  Sarahita  u.  Pada  Texten  d.  Veda.,  Abtb.  6: — 
Leiimaiin,  E.,  Das  Aupapatika  Sutra  erstes  Upanga  d.  Jaina: 
• — Tiie  Pandit,  new  series,  of  Benares,  vol,  iv.  : — Paniui's 
Grammatical  Sutra  in  eight  books,  edited  by  W.  Groonetilleke: 
— Malavika  en  Agnimitra,  Toonel  stuck  van  Kalidasa : — 
N.  0.  Paul,  Treatise  on  the  Yoga  Philosophy  : — Neisser,  W., 
Zur  Vedischen  Verbal-Lelrre : — Jind  Deussen,  S.,  Das  System 
d.  Vedanta.  Among  books  printed  in  Calcutta,  may  be  noticed 
— Astanga  Hridaya,  Hindu  Medicine,  by  Bhag  Bhata  : — The 
Gitagovinda  by  Jayadeva  Goswami: — The  Kavyadarsha,  by 
Sridandi: — Kavya-Sangralia,  a  Sanskrit  Anthology: — Panclia- 
dashi,  a  Treatise  on  the  Vedanta  Philosophy,  by  Bharatitirtha 
Vidyaranya : — and  Vachaspatya,  a  Comprehensive  Sanskrit 
Dictionary,  by  Prof.  Taranatha  Tarkavachaspati. 


Hindi. — In  the  Calcutta  Review  (July),  Mr.  Syaniacharan 
Ganguly  writes  on  Hindi,  Hindustani,  and  the  Behar  Dialects, 
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and  Mr.  Grierson  writes  a  paper,  entitled  "In  Self-Defence," 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Ganguly.  The  following  books  may  also  be 
Doted:  Brown,  J.  F.,  A  Hindi  Primer  in  the  Roman  character: 
— Pincott,  F.,  M.R.A.S,,  Hindi  Manual,  literary  and  provin- 
cial, with  complete  vocabulary : — By  Harischandra  (Pandit), 
Andher  Nao;ari,  a  drama  : — Bharatajanarl,  Do,  :^Ni]adevi, 
Do.: — Gttagovinda,  with  a  life  of  Jayadeva :— a  History  of 
the  Royal  Race  of  Bundi : — and,  Madhuniukala,  or  Songs 
8ung  at  the  Hoti  Festival. 

Bengali, — The  following  books  may  be  noticed  as  having 
been  recently  published — Muhammad  Muhsiner  Jiban  Charit, 
a  translation  from  the  English  of  a  biographical  notice  of 
the  founder  of  the  Mohsin  Fund : — Swarnalata,  by  Umesh 
Chundra  Nandi,  3rd  ed.  :  —  Arya-Gatha,  by  Dwijendra- 
lal  Raya: — Sabhar  Karya  Nirbuha  Bisuyak  Bidlii,  a  transla- 
tion of  Mr.  Palgrave'a  "  Chairman's  Handbook  "  : — Koran 
Shureef,  a  translation  of  the  Koran: — AitihdsikPatha,  Studies 
in  Indian  History,  by  Rajani  Kanta  Gupta ; — The  Sanhitas, 
Nos.  1-5,  translated  by  Hara  Sundara  Tarkaratna  : — Sakun- 
tala-tattwas,  or  a  Review  of  Kalidas's  Drama  of  Sakuntala, 
by  Chandra  Nath  Basu :— Saudhya  Sanyit,  by  Eabiudra  Nath 
Tagore : — P&ribarik  Prabandha,  Essays  on  Hindu  Domestic 
Life,  by  K^hi  N^th  Bhattdcharjya : — The  Meghadiita,  trans- 
lated into  Bengali  Verse  by  Raj  Krishna  Mukharji : — and 
Human  Physiology,  with  a  chapter  On  the  Preservation  of 
Health,  by  Ashutosh  llitra. 


Hindmtani. — The  late  Mr.  Fallon's  New  Endiah-Hindu- 
Btani  Dictionary  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  the  eleventh 
part  to  the  word  "  Root "  having  reached  us  ; — Mr.  Pincott 
Las  published  Alif-Laila-wa-zubani  Urdu  (the  Arabian  Nights 
in  Hindustani,  but  with  Roman  transcription) : — and  the  Rev. 
T.  Craven  lias  printed  ''  The  Popular  Dictionary  in  English 
and  Hindustani  and  Hindustani  and  English  : — Mr.  J,  T. 
VOL.  XV. — [imr  bxries.]  ■ 
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Plaits  is  also  publishinjj  a  Hindustani  Dictionarj',  of  which, 
part  1  is  out.  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane  has  been  appoiuted  Professor 
of  Hindustani  at  University  College,  Grower  Street. 


Pali,  Sinhalese,  etc. — Among  papers  or  books  may  be  noticed: 
Gray,  J.,  Dhammapada  or  Scriptural  Texts,  a  book  of  Budd- 
hist Proverbs,  from  the  Pali : — Jayatilaka,  S.,  Sinhalese 
Omens  (Ceyl.  Journ.  vii.  24) : — Minayeff,  J.,  Pali  or  Magadbi 
Grammar,  translated  by  C.  G.  Adams: — Muller,  E.,  Con- 
tributiuns  to  Sinhalese  Grammar  {^Ind.  Ant.  July-Aug.) : — 
Oldeuberg,  Dr.,  Buddha,  his  Life,  his  Doctrine,  hia  Order, 
translated  byW.  Hoey,  M.R.A.S. : — Do.,  Vinayapitakam,  one 
of  the  principal  Buddhist  Scriptures,  vols.  iv.  and  v.  Of 
special  interest  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Donald  Ferguson,  of 
Colombo,  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Kuhn  in  the  Munich  Sitzungs- 
berichte,  with  the  title  •'  On  the  Oldest  Aryan  Element  of  the 
Sinhalese  Vocabulary.'"  In  this  paper  the  general  view  that 
Childers  and  others  since  him  have  maintained,  viz.  that 
Sinhalese  is  distinctly  of  Aryan  origin,  is  supported,  though  it 
is  also  shown  that  many  non>Aryan  words  have  crept  into  it. 

Konkani. — Mafibi,  A.  F.  X.,  has  published  a  Grammar  of 
Konkani,  with  Chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in 
the  Kanarese  character: — and,  Gerson  da  Cunha,  J.,  M.R.  A.S., 
Konkani  Language  and  Literature  {Bombay  Gazette), 

Bibliothcca  Indica. — In  this  Series  the  following  works 
appear  to  have  been  published  during  the  last  year,  but  there 
are  probably  some  others  which  have  not  reached  the  Library 
of  the  Society,  as  their  issue  is  not  as  regular  as  it  might  be : 
Hemadri,  Chaturvarga  Chintamani,  edited  by  Yogesvara  Smrt- 
tiratna,  vol.  iii.  part  1  : — Vishnu,  Institutes  of,  by  J,  Jolly, 
faac.  1,  2: — Katha  Sarit  Sagara  or  Ocean  of  Streams  of  Story, 
by  0.  H.  Tawney,  Fasc,  8,  9,  10:  —  Lahta  Vistara,  or 
Memories  of  the  Early  Life  of  Sakya  Siuha,  by  Bajendralala 
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the  plain  to  the  N.  of  Persepolis,  at  Meshed  Muzzab  (Mur- 
ghib),  and  Mader>i-Suleiman.  M.  Dieulafoy  considers  that 
the  Takht-Mader-i-Suleiman — the  unfinished  remains  of  a 
•traetare  of  vast  squared  stones  (not  unlike  those  at  Segcsta 
or  Selinus) — was  originally  commenced  by  Cyrus,  and  intended 
for  his  capital.  Hence,  naturally,  the  name  for  it,  Paraakarta^ 
which  would  be  easily  corrupted  into  Pasargadsc,  or  translated 
into  Persepolis  by  the  Greeks.  The  existing  Persepolis,  built 
by  Cyrus's  son  Darius,  was,  on  this  theory,  some  25  miles  to 
the  S.  of  the  earlier  building,  the  previous  work  at  Parsakarta 
having  been  the  model  of  the  great  Terrace  at  Persepolis. 

In  connection  with  these  researches  of  M.  Diculafuy,  M. 
Oppert  has  read  at  three  meetings  of  the  Acadt^inie  des  In> 
•eriptions,  a  long  and  exhaustive  paper  (at  least,  from  his 
point  of  view),  entitled  "  Le  Pretendu  Tumbcau  de  Cyrus," 
his  principal  argument  l>eing,  that,  while  the  well-known 
Inscription,  "I  am  Cyrus  the  Achscinenid  King,^'  suggests 
the  probability  that  the  pillars  on  which  this  legend  has  been 
carved,  together  with  the  tomb,  were  executed  by  the  order  of 
Cyrus,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  tomb  itself  was  intended 
to  contain  or  ever  did  contain  the  actual  body  of  the  king. 
Moreover,  M.  Oppert  considers  tliat  the  form  of  the  tumb  is 
certainly  that  of  one  intended  for  a  woman.  With  this  view 
he  thinks  that  the  previous  tradition  assigning  it  to  the 
mother  of  Solomon  ought  not  to  be  altogether  neglected.  The 
existence  of  this  tradition  suggests  to  him,  therefore,  the 
probability  that  it  was  constructed  for  Cyrus's  wife,  Cas!«an- 
dane.  M.  Oppert  further  holds  that  Pasargadte  could  not 
have  been  at  Murghab,  but  somewhere  to  the  S.E.  of 
Persepolis,  the  historian  distinctly  relating  that  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  his  return  from  India,  passed  Pasargadui  before 
he  came  to  Persepolis — a  view,  he  argued,  which  was  sup- 
ported  by  the  Behistun  Inscription,  where  it  speaks  of  the 
false  Snierdis  leaving  Pasargadac,  a  town  situated  clo^e  to 
a  mountain ;   there  are,  however,  no  mountains  at  or  near 
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Murgh&b.     His  Pasargadee  must  therefore  be  sought  towards 
the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Persia. 

From  the  Academy  (Aug.  19)  we  obtain  a  very  full  account 
of  the  curious  Buddhist  relics  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered at  Bassein  near  Bombay,  and  already  noticed  in 
the  Indian  Antiquary.  The  origin  of  their  discovery  was 
the  following :  Mr,  J.  M.  Campbell,  of  the  Bombay  Civil 
Service,  went  with  the  well-known  scholar,  Mr.  Bhagvanlal 
Indraji,  to  Sop&ra,  near  Bassein,  to  investigate  a  mound 
known  as  Burud  B,aj&  Killa.  On  examining  this  fort,  Messrs. 
Campbell  and  Indraji  were  satisfied  that  it  was  a  Buddhist 
tope  or  relic  mound,  and,  also,  that  in  all  probability  it  had  not 
been  previously  opened.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  make 
some  excavations,  which  were  carried  out  by  cutting  a  passage 
through  the  mound  about  four  feet  wide,  the  result  being  that, 
in  the  centre,  they  discovered  a  small  chamber  about  2fl.  9in. 
square.  Above  the  chamber  they  met  with  a  dark  circular 
stone  coflFer  or  box,  iu  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  copper 
casket  six  inches  high  and  wide,  and,  about  two  inches  from 
the  casket,  eight  copper  images  of  Buddha  seated,  each  about 
six  inches  high.  Inside  the  copper  casket  was  a  silver  one, 
inside  this  again  a  stone  one,  inside  this  further  a  crystal  one, 
and  inside  the  crystal  a  little  round  dome-shaped  gold  box. 
Within  the  gold  box,  covered  with  gold  flowers  as  fresh  as  the 
day  they  were  made,  were  thirteen  small  shreds  of  earthenware, 
possibly  pieces  of  Buddha's  begging  bowl,  or  what  was 
supposed  to  be  such.  Many  other  curiosities  were  found,  inter 
alia,  a  small  silver  coin,  which  Mr.  Bhagvanlal  supposes  to  be 
one  of  the  Shatakami  kings,  who  ruled  in  the  Konkan  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century  a.d.  The  mound  measured 
seventy  yards  round  the  base,  and  was  about  thirty  feet  in 
height.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  same  Journal  (Sept.  30)  that 
General  Cunningham  has  recently  found  at  Muttra  (Mathura) 
a  statue  more  nearly  resembling  Greek  art  than  anything  that 
has  as  yet  been  discovered.     It  represents  Hercules  with  the 
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uraal  lion-Bkin.  All  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  Government 
of  India  have  appointed  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet  as  Epigraphist  to  the 
ArehsBolo^'cal  Surrey  of  India  for  at  least  three  years.  Mr. 
Fleet,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Goldstiicker,  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known  from  the  many  (more  than  one  hundred) 
Sanskrit  and  old  Canarese  Inscriptions  which  he  has  puhlished 
in  the  pages  of  the  Indian  Antiquary.  No  more  efficient 
person  could  be  found  for  the  duties  he  is  to  perform. 

General  Progress  of  Oriental  Studies. — Aryan  Languages. 
Sanskrit. — Many  valuable  reviews,  essays  and  books  have 
appeared  during  the  past  year.  Thus,  in  the  Journal  of 
this  Society,  Vol.  XIV.  Part  2,  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  M.R.A.S,, 
haa  contributed  a  paper  entitled  "  IIow  the  Mahabharata 
begins":— in  Vol.  XIV.  Part  3,  Prof.  Monier  Williams 
writes  "  On  the  Vaishnava  Religion  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Sikshft-patri  of  the  modern  Sect  called  Svami-Narayana, 
giving  also  in  Part  4  of  the  same  volume,  the  Sanskrit  text 
of  the  Siksh&-patri,  with  a  translation  into  English ;  and,  in 
Vol.  XV.  Part  2,  Prof.  Cowell  publishes  "The  Tattva- 
mukt&valt  of  Gauda-purnanda-chakravartin,"  and  ''  Two 
modem  Sanskrit  Slokas."  In  the  Journal  of  t)io  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  li.  part  2,  Mr.  G.  A.  Gricrson  has 
published  a  {)aper  called  "  Manbodh's  Haribans,"  in  the 
Maithili  (Hindi)  dialect  of  the  Bili&ri  language  (text  only) ; 
and  the  Society  has  printed,  as  sup[>leinentary  ti>  its 
usual  publications,  au  Introduction  to  the  Maithili  Language, 
and  a  Grammar  with  a  Chrestomathy  and  voealmlary,  the 
first  in  1880,  and  the  second  in  1882,  both  bv  the  same 
scholar.  In  lii.  (Kirt  1,  R,-ijendmlala  Mitra  prints  "A 
note  on  a  Sanskrit  Inscri]>tion  from  the  Lalitpur  District," 
of  the  date  of  about  a.d.  1424.  In  the  Madras  Journal 
of  Literature  and  Science  Dr.  Guntav  Oppert  has  printed 
**  The  Nitiprakasika,*"  or  •'  Ex|)ounder  of  Policy."  In 
the  Journal  of  the   Bombav   Asiatic   Society,   Xo.  si.   are 
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two  papers  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Bourquin,  "  On  Dharma  Sindhu  or  the  Ocean  of  Religious 
Rites  by  the  Priest  Kasinatha,"  and  two  papers  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  Fiihrer,  entitled  "  Manus&radhamma  sattham, 
the  only  one  existing  Buddhist  Law  Book,  compared  with 
the  Brahminical  M&navadharraa  s&stram.'"  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  D.  M.  G.  xxxvi.  2,  Prof.  Roth  gives  a 
paper  entitled  *'Der  Adler  mi*  dem  Soma,"  from  the 
Rig- Veda,  iv.  27 :— Prof,  Aufredit  (xxxvi.  3-4),  "  Beitrage 
zur  Kenntniss  der  Indische  Diehter,"  in  two  articles,  with 
some  remarks  [p.  361]  by  Prof.  Bohtlingk  : — P.  v,  Bradke 
writes,  Ueberdas  Miuava-Grhya-Sutrft: — and  Prof.  G.  Biihler 
adds  a  note  "  Ueber  die  erklarung  des  Wortes  Agama  im 
V&kyapadiya  ii.  1-6."  In  xxxvii.  1,  0.  A.  Danielsaon  prints 
Die  Einleitung  des  Mahabhasya,  and  Prof.  Roth,  Losung 
eines  Rathsels  im  Veda.  In  the  Journal  Asiatique  (August 
and  September),  M.  Bergaigne  gives  his  report  "  Sur  lea 
Inscriptions  Sanscrites  de  Cambodge,"  and  M.  Barth  his 
translation  of  them  (see  anti,  ArcheBology).  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  on  November  10,  M.  Bergaigne  read  a  paper 
''  On  a  Vedic  hymn  relating  to  the  descent  of  Boma  on  the 
Eagle,"  in  which  he  stated  that  the  text  did  not  need  certain 
corrections  suggested  by  Prof.  Rothj  and,  on  March  9,  M. 
Darmesteter  read  an  essay  "Sur  I'origine  de  lalegende  mystique 
du  Rig- Veda,  qui  fait  naitre  la  lune  de  la  pens^e  de  I'Etre 
Suprlme  et  la  Soleil  de  son  regard." 

In  the  Eevue  Critique,  are  full  reviews  by  M.  Barth,  of 
Adolph  Holtzmann''s  "Ueber  das  Alte  Indische  Epos,"  of  Prof. 
Whituey's  "  Index  Verborum  to  the  published  text  of  the 
Atharva  Veda,"  of  Dr.  H.  Brunnhofer's  Ueber  den  Geist 
der  Indischen  Lyrik,"  of  T.  Zachariae's  "  Q&^v&t&'a  AnekHrtha 
samuccaya,  ein  horaonymisches  Sanskrit  Worterbuch,"  and 
a  notice  by  M.  Havet,  of  Mr.  Bloomfield's  "  Final  as  before 
consonants  in  Sanskrit"  (see  Amer.  Journ.  of  Philology,  iii.  9). 
In  the  D.  Literatur-zeitung,  No.  26,  is  an  article  by  ProC 
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A.  Weber,  highly  praising  the  edition  by  Dr.  J.  Jolly  of  the 
Tishmumriti  orlnstitates  of  Vishnu,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica; 
in  No.  32  of  the  same,  of  Prof.  Zachariae''s  work ;  and  in  No.  8 
(1883),  of  Prof.  Weber's  Das  Septafatakain  des  Hala.  In 
the  4th  Tol.  of  the  Annates  du  Mus^e  Guimet,  M.  Paul 
Begnaud  has  given  a  paper  on  the  "  Pantcha-tantra."  In 
Ia  Muadoitt  part  1,  M.  C.  de  Harlez  has  printed  line  le^on 
de  Philosophie  dans  Tlnde  Antique  (Kenupanishad) : — M. 
F^liz  Ndve  writes,  "  Sur  la  periode  de  la  Composition 
Dnunatiqae  dans  Tlnde "" ;  and  '■'■  Sur  les  Drames  h^roiquea  et 
mythologiques."  The  same  Journal  has  also  published  a 
traoslation  of  a  Hymn  to  Agni  (from  the  Rig  Veda)  by  M. 
CKiu.  Turrini,  and  states  that  the  same  scholar  has  recently 
timnalated  the  Samavcda.  At  the  nipotiug  of  the  American 
Orientalists  at  New  York,  in  Oct.  ISS'2,  papers  were  reail  by 
£.  W.  Hopkins,  "  On  words  for  colour  in  the  Rig- Veda  "  ;  by 
Prof.  Bloomfield,  "On  differences  of  use  in  the  Proacnt- 
Bystems  from  the  same  Root  in  the  Veda";  and  by  Prof. 
W.  D.  Whitney,  "  On  Eggeling's  Translation  of  the 
Qatapatha-Br&hmana  for  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East." 

In  the  AtheHtrum,  No.  2353,  we  h.ive  a  very  interesting 
letter,  partly  in  answer  to  a  review  in  No.  2850,  from  the 
Rev.  Bunyia  Nanjio,  M.R.  A.S.,  as  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller  calls  it, 
*'  the  reply  of  a  real  Buddhist  Priest  to  an  English  Reviewer  "  : 
and  a  review  of  the  excellent  translation  by  Mos-srs.  Cowell 
and  Gough  of  Madhava  Acharya's  Sarva  Dars&na  Sangraha, 
an  account  of  the  ditferent  svi^tems  of  Hindu  Philosophy. 
Madhava  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  S&yan&charya,  and 
has  been  almost  certaiiilv  identified  by  the  late  Dr.  Burnell  as 
the  famous  commentator  on  the  Rig- Veda.  He  wa.H  eleettnl 
head  of  the  Smarta  order  in  the  monastery  of  (^ringeri  in 
Mysore,  a.d.  1331.  There  is,  al«io,  an  able  review  of  the 
Translation  for  the  **  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  of  the 
Bhagavad-gita,  by  K.  T.  Telang,  and  of  Prof.  Eggeliugs 
Qatapatha  Brahniana,  all   books   well    worth  preserving   iu 
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an  English  dress,  and  with  the  best  translation  available, 
though  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  some  of  these 
works  can  be  called  "  Sacred  Books."  In  its  present 
form  (for  the  dialogue  is  obviously  the  composition  of  different 
ages)  the  Bhagavad-gita  can  scarcely  be  considered  the  Text- 
book of  any  sect,  but  rather  as  a  sort  of  Philosophical  dialogue 
between  Arj&na,  the  hero  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  Krishna, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  great  battle. — ^We  also  learn 
from  the  same  Journal  that  a  very  old  MS.  recently  discovered 
and  sent  by  the  Panjab  Government  to  Dr.  Hoemlo  for  his 
examination,  turns  out  to  be  a  mathematical  work  in  an 
ancient  form  of  the  Oatha  Dialect  of  Sanskrit,  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  Buddhist  work  on  Arithmetic  known.  Dr.  Hoemle 
will,  it  is  understood,  print  an  edition  of  this  work  with  an 
English  translation  and  full  introduction.  It  is  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Cecil  Bendall  will  edit  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Wright's  Nepal  MSS. ;  that  the 
late  Mr.  Bumell  had  nearly  completed  a  metrical  version  of 
Manu  for  Triibner's  series ;  and  that  Dr.  G.  Biihler,  of 
Vienna,  is  engaged  to  translate  the  Laws  of  Manu,  for  the 
"Sacred  Books  of  the  East." 

From  the  Academy  we  learn  that  Anundoram  Borooah 
proposes  publishing  a  comprehensive  Sanskrit  Grammar  in 
12  volumes,  the  size  and  cost  of  which,  however,  will,  we 
fear,  be  beyond  the  means  of  roost  purchasers  —  though 
such  a  work  might  be  feirly  carried  out  by  adequate  Govern- 
ment support : — that  Raja  Sourendro  Mohun  Tagore,  who 
has  done  so  much  on  the  subject  of  Hindu  Music,  has  under- 
taken to  set  to  native  music  "  God  Save  the  Queen :  " — and 
that  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Kern,  M.  van  der  Uliet,  has  published 
a  Dutch  translation  of  Kalidasa''s  Play  "  Malavikagnimitra," 
originally  published  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson.  In  this  edition, 
the  editor  gives  full  credit  to  Shankar  P.  Pundit's  edition  in 
the  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,  and  agrees  with  him  in  his 
vindication    of   Kalidasa's    authorship,   against    the    doubts 
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expressed  by  Wilaon.  A  letter  ia  also  given  by  Prof.  F. 
Max  Muller  on  **Frof.  Biihler'a  Sanskrit  Grammar,"  in 
wbieh  the  learned  Professor  at  Oxford  admits  that  the  work 
done  by  Prof.  Biihler,  and  by  his  colleague  Dr.  Hultzsch, 
"containe  several  important  improvements,  and  is  not  dis- 
figoied  by  any  ungrammatical  forms." 

Among  miscellaneous  essays  or  papers  may  be  mentioned 
by  Prof.  A.  "Weber,  Ueber  ein  altes  Kurzlich  in  Punjab 
gefundenes  Sanskrit  MS.  (Berl.  Akad.  Dec.  1881): — and 
Ueber  den  Kupakschcr  Eau^ikaditya  des  Dharina-Sagara- 
Streitschrift  eincs  Orthodoxen  Jaina  ron  Jahre  1573  {Ibid. 
July,  1882) : — and  Ueber  Bhavanupala's  Comnientar  zu  llala's 
Saptacatakam  {Ibid.) — and,  in  the  Folk-lore  Journal,  part  4, 
a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Lang,  On  the  Anthropology  of  the  Vedas. 

A  Tery  important  work  has  been  completed,  the  catalogue 
and  description  of  tlie  Sanskrit  MSS.,  etc.,  collected  br  one 
of  our  senior  members,  Mr.  B.  II.  Hodgson,  by  Babu 
Bajendralala  Mitra,  with  a  long  and  interesting  preface.  The 
total  number  of  the  MSS.  presented  by  Mr.  Ilodg-son  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bc]i<;al  was  86  bundles,  includiu';  170 
separate  works  on  various  subjects.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
works  refers  to  the  history,  philosophy,  munility,  and  rituals 
of  the  Religion  of  Buddha.  Most  of  the  works  are  narrative, 
the  author  in  each  case  relating  wiiat  ho  had  heard  himself. 
It  is  right  to  add  that  the  first  idea  of  this  work  was  due 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Qrote,  when  President  of  the  Bengul  Asiatic 
Society,  and  that  the  mode  whereby  it  has  been  carried  out 
by  Bajendralala  and  his  assistant  Pandits  was  also  suggested 
by  him.  The  work  itself  has  been  printed  at  the  cost  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Societv. 

The  following  may  be  noted  among  books  recently  published, 
though  perhaps  not  all  have  been  issued  from  the  press  since 
the  Anniversary  of  1882.     Some  too  arc  also  in  progress. 

Apte,  y.  S.,  Student's  Guide  to  Sanskrit  Composition  : — 
Avery,  J.,  Polyandry  in  India  and  Tibet  (American  Autiq. 
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Oct.  1881): — Bdhtlingk,  0.,  Sanskrit-Worterbuch  im  Kurzen 
fassung  IT.  8.  1-263 :  —  Brannhofer,  Ueber  den  Geist  der 
Indischen  Lyrik : — Biihler,  TJeber  eine  Kiirzlich  fur  die 
Wiener  Universitat  erworbene  Sammlung  Ton  Sanskrit  und 
Prakrit  Handscr. : — Do.,  Leitfaden  fur  den  Elementar-cursus 
des  Sanskrit : — Zachariae,  Th.,  Q^vata's  Anek&rtha  Samuc- 
caya,  ein  homonym.  Sanskrit.  Woi'terbuch : — Hultzscb, 
TJiird  Book  of  Sanskrit,  Bomb.  Ed.  Dept. : — Vasconcellos- 
Abreu,  G.  de,  Manual  para  o  estudio  do  Saoskrito  Glassico  : — 
Ghattop&dhyllya,  Nisikanta,  Indiscbe  Essays  (miscellaneous)  : 
— Knauer,  Ueber  die  betonung  d.  composita  im.  Sanskrit : — 
Narahari's  Rftganighantu  Varga  xiii.  ed.  by  R.  *Garbe : — 
LudTig,  A.,  Rig- Veda,  toI.  6,  completing  the  first  German 
translation  of  the  Rig-Yeda: — Rajendralala  Mitra,  Sanskrit 
Buddhist  Literature  of  Nepal : — Kielhom,  F.,  Vyakarana- 
Mahabhashya  of  Patanjali,  toI.  2,  part  1 : — BhaTana9andra 
Yasika,  Sanny&simate-AyurTeda-Sangraha,  or  Hermit  system 
of  Medicine : — Benfey  (the  late  Prof.),  Die  quantitats  Terschie- 
denheit  in  d.  Samhita  u.  Pada  Texten  d.  Yeda.,  Abth.  6 : — 
Leumann,  E.,  Das  Aupapatika  Sutra  erstes  Upanga  d.  Jaina : 
— The  Pandit,  new  series,  of  Benares,  toI.  iT. : — Panini's 
Grammatical  Sutra  in  eight  books,  edited  by  W.  Ch)onetilleke : 
— Malavika  en  Agnimitra,  Toonel  stuck  van  Kalidasa : — 
N.  0.  Paul,  Treatise  on  the  Yoga  Philosophy  : — Neisser,  W., 
Zur  Vedischen  Yerbal-Lehre : — and  Deussen,  S.,  Das  System 
d.  Yedanta.  Among  books  printed  in  Calcutta,  may  be  noticed 
— Astanga  Hridaya,  Hindu  Medicine,  by  Bbag  Bhata  : — The 
GitagoTinda  by  Jayadeva  Goswami : — The  KaTyadarsha,  by 
Sridandi: — Kavya-Sangraha,  a  Sanskrit  Anthology: — Pancha- 
dashi,  a  Treatise  on  the  Yedanta  Philosophy,  by  Bharatitirtha 
Yidyaranya: — and  Yachaspatya,  a  ComprehensiTe  Sanskrit 
Dictionary,  by  Prof.  Taranatha  Tarkarachaspati. 

Hindi. — In  the  Calcutta  Review  (July),  Mr.  Syamacharan 
Ganguly  writes  on  Hindi,  Hindustani,  and  the  Behar  Dialects, 
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aod  Mr.  Grienon  writes  a  paper,  entitled  "  In  Self-Defence," 
in  ivply  to  Mr.  Ganguly.  The  following  books  may  also  be 
noted:  Brown,  J.  F.,  A  Hindi  Primer  in  the  Roman  character: 
— Pincott,  F.,  M.R.A.S.,  Hindi  Manual,  literary  and  provin- 
dal,  with  complete  vocabulary : — By  Harischandra  (Pandit), 
Andher  Nagari,  a  drama  : — Bharatajanari,  Do. : — Niladevi, 
Do. : — Gltagovinda,  with  a  life  of  Jayadeva : — a  History  of 
the  Royal  Race  of  Bundt: — and,  Madhumukala,  or  Songs 
rang  at  the  Hoi!  Festival. 

BengalL — The  following  books  may  be  noticed  as  having 
been  recently  published — Muhammad  Muhsiner  Jiban  Gharit, 
m  translation  from  the  English  of  a  biographical  notice  of 
the  founder  of  the  Mohsin  Fund : — Swamalati,  by  Umesh 
Chandra  Nandi,  3rd  ed.  :  —  Arya-Gatha,  by  Dwijendra- 
\k\  Raya: — Sabh&r  Karya  Nirbuha  Bisuyak  Bidhi,  a  transla- 
tion of  Mr.  Palgrave's  "  Chairman's  Handbook  "  : — Koran 
Shoreef,  a  translation  of  the  Koran : — Aitih&sik  P&tha,  Studies 
in  Indian  History,  by  Rajani  Kanta  Gupta : — The  Sanhitas, 
Kos.  1-6,  translated  by  Hara  Sundara  Tarkaratna  : — Sakun- 
tala-tattwas,  or  a  Review  of  Kalidas's  Drama  of  Sakuntala, 
by  Chandra  Nath  Basu : — Saiidhya  Sanyit,  by  Rabiudra  Nath 
Tagore : — P&ribarik  Prabandha,  Essays  on  Flindu  Domestic 
Life,  by  K&shi  N&th  Bhatt&charjya : — The  Meghaduta,  trans- 
lated into  Bengali  Verse  by  Raj  Krishna  Mukharji : — and 
Human  Physiology,  with  a  chapter  On  the  Preservation  of 
Health,  by  Ashutosh  Mitra. 

ninduntani. — The  late  ]\Ir.  Fallon's  New  English-Hindu- 
stani  Dictionary  is  progrcs:$ing  satisfactorily,  the  eleventh 
part  to  the  word  "  Root "  having  reached  us  : — Mr.  Pincott 
Las  published  Alif-Laila-wa-zubani  Urdu  (the  Arabian  Nights 
in  Hindustani,  but  with  Roman  transcription) : — and  the  Rev. 
T.  Craven  has  printed  "The  Popular  Dictionary  in  English 
and   Hindustani  and  Hindustani  and  English : — Mr.  J.  X. 
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Platts  is  also  publishing  a  Hindustani  Dictionary,  of  which 
part  1  is  out.  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Hindustani  at  University  College,  Gower  Street. 

Pali,  Smhalese,  etc. — Among  papers  or  books  may  be  noticed : 
Gray,  J.,  Dhammapada  or  Scriptural  Texts,  a  book  of  Budd- 
hist Proverbs,  from  the  Pali : — Jayatilaka,  S.,  Sinhalese 
Omens  (Ceyl.  Joum.  vii.  24) : — MinayeflF,  J.,  Pali  or  Magadhi 
Grammar,  translated  by  0.  G.  Adams: — Miiller,  E.,  Con- 
tributions to  Sinhalese  Grammar  {Ind.  Ant.  July- Aug.) : — 
Oldenberg,  Dr.,  Buddha,  his  Life,  his  Doctrine,  his  Order, 
translated  by  W.  Hoey,  M.R.A.S. : — Do.,  Vinayapitakam,  one 
of  the  principal  Buddhist  Scriptures,  vols.  iv.  and  v.  Of 
special  interest  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Donald  Ferguson,  of 
Colombo,  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Kuhn  in  the  Munich  Sitzungs- 
berichte,  with  the  title  "  On  the  Oldest  Aryan  Element  of  the 
Sinhalese  Vocabulary."  In  this  paper  the  general  view  that 
Childers  and  others  since  him  have  maintained,  viz.  that 
Sinhalese  is  distinctly  of  Aryan  origin,  is  supported,  though  it 
is  also  shown  that  many  non-Aryan  words  have  crept  into  it. 

Konkani. — ^Maffei,  A.  F.  X.,  has  published  a  Grammar  of 
Konkani,  with  Chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in 
the  Kanarese  character: — and,  Gerson  da  Cnnha,  J.,  M.R.A.S., 
Konkani  Language  and  Literature  {Bombay  Oazette). 

Bibliotheca  Indica. — In  this  Series  the  following  works 
appear  to  have  been  published  during  the  last  year,  but  there 
are  probably  some  others  which  have  not  reached  the  Library 
of  the  Society,  as  their  issue  is  not  as  regular  as  it  might  be : 
Hemadri,  Chaturvarga  Cbintamani,  edited  by  Yogesvara  Smri- 
tiratna,  vol.  iii.  part  1 : — Vishnu,  Institutes  of,  by  J.  Jolly, 
fasc.  1,  2 : — Eatha  Sarit  Sagara  or  Ocean  of  Streams  of  Story, 
by  C.  H.  Tawnoy,  Fasc.  8,  9,  10:— Lalita  Vistara,  or 
Memories  of  the  Early  Life  of  Sakya  Sinha,  by  Bajendralala 
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Mitm,  fiMe.  2:— The  Mimamsa  Darsana,  with  the  com- 
mcnUiy  of  S«Tara  Svamin,  by  Mahesachandra  Njayaratua, 
fMe.  XTi. :— The  Ninikta,  with  Commentaries  by  Satyavrata 
SMnaamnif  vol.  i.  faso.  3.  4 : — The  Srauta  Sutra  of  Apas- 
tamba,  belonging  to  the  Black  Yajur  Veda,  with  the  Com- 
aentaiy  oi  Badradatta,  edited  by  Prof.  Garbe,  fasc.  1,  2,  3  : 
— The  Vayu  Parana,  a  system  of  Hindu  Mythology  and 
Tradition,  edited  by  Rajendralala  Mitra : — The  Sanhita  of  the 
BfaMsk  Yajor  Yeda,  with  Commentary  by  Madhava  Acharya, 
edited  by  Mahesachandra  Nyayaratna  :  —  and  the  Yoga 
Aphoriams  of  Patanjali,  with  the  Commentary  of  Bhoja  Raja, 
and  an  English  translation  by  Rajendralala  Mitra. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East. — The  following  works  in  this 
Series  have  been  issued  during  the  past  year: — Vol.  XIV. 
Saered  Laws  of  the  Aryans,  by  Prof.  G.  Biihler,  1882.— 
Vol.  XVII.  Vinaya  Texts,  part  2.  Mahavagga  v.-x.  KulLi- 
Tagga,  i.-iii.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  H.  Oldenberg, 
1882.— Vol.  XVIII.  Pahlavi  Texts,  part  2,  by  E.  W.  West, 
1882.— Vol.  XIX.  The  Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan-King,  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  S.  Beal,  M.R.A.S.— Vol.  XXlll.  The  Zend- Avesto,  part 
2,  by  M.  J.  Darniesteter. 

Indian  Imtitute  at  Oxford. — The  Indian  Institute  continues 
to  make  the  prctgress  its  beat  friends  hope  that  it  will,  and  the 
Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Prof.  Monier  Williams,  Hon. 
M.R.A.S.,  may  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  earnest  labour  he  has  given  to  its  advancement.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  structure  has  now  been  built,  and  the 
Tisitor  to  Oxford  is  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
building  at  the  end  of  Broad  Street,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  sites  that  could  have  been  selected  for  it.  On  Jan.  1, 1883, 
the  total  sum  received  from  contributions  with  interest  and  profit 
on  investments  had  reached  £20,149 1*,)«.  4(/.,  about  £2400  being 
yet  to  bo  received.     This  year,  on  May  2,  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
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of  Wales  was  pleased  to  attend  at  the  ceremony  (nominal)  of 
laying  the  foundation  stone,  and  was  supported  in  this  good 
work  by  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  who,  from  their  long 
practical  life  in  India,  were  well  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
institution  they  were  thus  called  upon  to  support.  To 
Professor  Williams  justly  belonged  the  chief  honour  of  this 
interesting  occasion,  and  every  true  Oriental  scholar  will 
wish  that  for  the  future  there  may  never  be  wanting  to 
the  support  of  the  Institute  friends  as  faithful,  and  ad- 
ministrators as  large-minded  as  its  virtual  founder.  His 
Boyal  Highness  truly  said,  "that  the  building  it  had  been 
their  privilege  to  see  begun  this  day  would  be  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Professor''8  energy  and  influence,"  and  that 
"he  looked  upon  this  work  with  special  interest  because 
it  was  a  part  of  that  which  Oxford  was  particularly  called 
upon  to  perform.  It  had  seemed  good  to  those  who  were  in 
charge  of  their  Indian  Empire,  that  those  civil  servants  who 
were  appointed  to  take  part  in  its  government  should  have 
the  advantage  of  special  training,  and  the  University  of 
Oxford  had  stepped  forward  and  secured  for  itself  no  small 
share  in  that  enviable  duty.  It  was  their  desire  that  those 
who  were  sent  forth  to  that  splendid  task  should  carry  to 
the  civilization  of  the  East  all  the  knowledge,  the  culture  and 
the  civilization  which  our  older  Universities  offer.  When 
the  restrictions  of  Caste,  which  had  in  the  past  separated 
India  from  this  country,  grew  less  and  less,  a  large  number 
of  the  youth  of  our  Eastern  Empire  would  be  found  receiving 
education  on  our  shores  ;  and  it  was  well,  that,  by  the  efforts 
of  Prof.  Monier  Williams  and  the  energy  of  his  friends,  a  place 
of  welcome  had  been  provided  for  them  at  this  University." 

The  Calcutta  Review  for  the  last  year  has  many  good  papers 
and  essays,  of  which  the  following  may  be  specified : — Two 
papers  by  H.  G.  Keene,  C.I.E.,  "The  Aryan  Germ,"  and 
"  ilediaeval  India "  ;   two  papers  by  Syamacharan  Ganguly, 
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Mitra,  faac.  2  :  —  The  Miinamsa  Darsana,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Savara  Svaiiiin,  by  Maliesachandra  Nyayaratua, 
fasc.  xvi,  : — The  Nirukta,  with  Commentaries  by  Satyavrata 
Samasrami,  vol.  i.  fasc.  3.  4  : — The  Srauta  Sutra  of  Apas- 
tamba,  belonging  to  the  Black  Yajur  Veda,  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Rudradatta,  edited  by  Prof.  Garbe,  fasc.  1,  2,  3 : 
— The  Vayu  Purana,  a  system  of  Hindu  Mythology  and 
Tradition,  edited  by  Rajendralala  Mitra: — The  Sanhita  of  tlie 
Black  Yajur  Veda,  with  Commentary  by  Madhava  Acharya, 
edited  by  Mahesachandra  Nyayaratna  : — and  tho  Yoga 
Ap)torism9  of  Patanjali,  with  the  Commentary  of  Bhoja  Raja, 
and  an  English  traualation  by  Rajendralala  Mitra. 

Sacred  Bocks  of  (fie  East. — The  following  works  in  this 
Series  have  been  issued  during  the  past  year : — Vol.  XIV. 
Bacred  Laws  of  the  Aryans,  by  Prof.  G.  Biihler,  1882.^ 
Vol.  XVII.  Vinaya  Texts,  part  2.  Mahavagga  v.-x.  KuUa- 
vagga,  i.-iii.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  H.  Oldenberg, 
1882.— Vol.  XVIII.  Pahlavi  Texts,  part  2,  by  E.  W.  West, 
1882.— Vol.  XIX.  The  Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan-King,  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  S.  Real,  M.R.A.S.— Vol.  XXIII.  The  Zend-Avesta,  part 
2,  by  M.  J.  Darmesteter. 


Indian  Institute  at  Oxford. — The  Indian  Institute  continues 
to  make  the  progress  its  best  friends  hope  that  it  will,  and  the 
Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Prof.  Monier  Williams,  Hon. 
M.R.A.S.,  may  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  earnest  labour  he  has  given  to  its  advancement.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  structure  has  now  been  built,  and  the 
visitor  to  Oxford  is  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
building  at  the  end  of  Broad  Street,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  sites  that  could  have  been  selected  for  it.  On  Jan.  1, 1883, 
the  total  sum  received  from  contributions  with  interest  and  profit 
on  investments  had  reached  £20, 1  i9  lUs.  4rf.,  about  £2400  being 
yet  to  be  received.     This  year,  on  May  2,  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
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8th  century  a.d.,  and  protested,  on  two  chief  points,  against 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Babbis :  1.  That  the  whole  of  the 
twenty -fonr  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  given  by  God ; 
and  2.  That  only  the  written  word  of  God  is  to  be  obeyed,  not 
traditions,  etc.  The  number  of  M.  Shapira's  MSS.  is,  in  all, 
138.  The  collection  may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to 
those  brought  to  England  by  hira  last  year,  and  which  were 
for  the  most  part  Rabbinical  documents.  Inter  alia,  in  this 
collection  is  a  large  fragment,  of  more  than  300  pages,  of  an 
unique  Arabic-Hebrew  Lexicon,  in  which  many  difficult  words 
in  the  Bible  and  the  Mishnah  are  explained.  The  whole  of 
M.  Shapira^s  collection  has  been  now  purchased  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

There  are  also  good  reviews  of  many  important  works, 
such  as  M.  Benan's  "  L'Ecclesiaste  traduit  de  I'H^breu" 
(p.  138),  the  date  of  which  he  places  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  at  the  same  time  strenuously  opposing  the 
idea  that  there  are  Grsecisms  in  the  book,  though  these 
have  been  previously  accepted  on  the  authority  of  such  com- 
mentators as  Drs.  Graetz  and  Plumptre: — of  M.  Lenor- 
mant's  "Histoire  d'aprds  la  Bible,"  vol.  8  (p.  204),  which, 
like  his  first  volume,  is  interesting,  learned,  and  suggestive 
— even  if  it  contains  fewer  startling  novelties.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  views  have  been  considerably 
influenced  (perhaps  unintentionally)  by  his  theological  pre- 
possessions, as  where,  in  his  Appendix,  he  controverts  Prof. 
Delitzsch's  argument  that  the  plain  of  Babylonia  was  the 
Eden  of  Genesis.  The  Indian  myth  of  Mem,  surely,  has 
little  to  do  with  this  matter ;  moreover,  it  is,  we  believe,  held 
by  the  best  authorities  to  be  Post-Vedic: — of  the  Rev.  W. 
Lowe's  "  Commentary  on  Zechariah ""  (p.  304)  for  the  use  of 
candidates  for  honours  in  the  Theological  tripos  :^-of  Dr. 
Graetz's  "  Commentar  zu  dem  Psalmen "  (p.  456),  in  which 
he  suggests  that,  taken  altogether,  the  Psalms  comprehend 
a   literature  of  eight  centuries  from   David   to  the  Queen 
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Salome-Alexandra.  Dr.  Graetz  considers  these  poems  to  be 
of  a  national  religious  cliaracter,  and  that  they  may  be 
arranged  in  five  books,  correspoudin^j,  in  tliia  respect,  with 
the  five  books  of  Moaea  :  he  further  believes  that  David  was 
not  the  author  of  any  one  of  them,  thongh  some  may  have  been 
composed  by  some  of  his  descendants,  who  lamented  the  loss  of 
his  kingdom  : — of  Dr.  J.  LimJsberger's  excellent  and  elegant 
translation  of  Kalonymos  ben  Kalonyraos'a  work  "  Iggeritli 
Baale  Hayyim,  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  Thiere  "  (p.  494) — 
itself  a  translation  from  original  Arabic  sources  by  Kalony- 
mos, a  Jewish  scholar  of  Provence  in  the  fourteentli  century. 
At  the  end  of  this  work  are  copious  critical  notes,  of  value  for 
the  comparative  philology  treated  of  in  them,  as  well  as  for  the 
history  of  tlie  migration  of  Fables. 

For  Talmudic  Literature,  comparatively  little  seems  to  have 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  year,  but  we  may  notice 
the  translation  by  the  Rev.  E,  G.  King  of  the  "  Yalqut  {i.e. 
'collection')  by  R.  Simon,  on  Zechariah,""  with  the  aid  of 
Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy,  the  learned  "Rabbinical  Reader"  at 
Cambridge  (p,  505).  This  compilation  contains,  under  the 
head  of  the  Biblical  books,  all  the  Agadic  passages  bearing 
nu  them,  scattered  through  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim. 
Mr.  King  has  had  at  his  disposal  all  the  editions  of  the 
Yalqut,  but,  unfortunately,  no  MSS.  of  the  Mid  rash  are 
known  to  exist. 

It  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Wunsche  is  fast  progressing 
with  his  German  translation  of  the  Midraa  Rabboth  on  the 
Pentateuch — the  notes  at  the  end  by  Drs.  Fiirst  and  0. 
Btraschun  being  valuable  for  many  corrections  and  elucida- 
tions of  the  translation. 

As  separate  notices,  attention  may  be  called  to  M.  Neu- 
bauer's  interesting  account  (p.  598)  of  a  Hebrew  Deed,  dated 
at  Colchester,  in  a.d.  1258,  a  transcript  of  which  he  has  dis- 
covered in  the  fly-leaf  of  Miinster's  Diet.  Chaldaic,  Basle, 
1527,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  fp.  698),  and  to  a  further 
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note  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee  (p.  628),  in  which  he  states  that 
eighteeen  years  previously  to  Dr.  Neubauer*8  document  (t.«.  in 
A.D.  1240),  Henry  III.  summoned  a  Jewish  Paiiianient  to 
Worcester,  three  members  of  which  are  stated  to  have  been 
deputed  by  the  Jews  of  Colchester.  A  writ,  also,  of  a.d. 
1268,  mentions  Jewish  schools  in  Colchester  (ibid.).  It 
may  be  added  that,  recently,  Mr.  H.  S.  Cuming  exhibited  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Arch.  Institute  (p.  702),  a  Jewish  horn 
(shofar)  found  in  the  Thames,  and  of  mediaeval  date,  exactly 
resembling  those  still  in  use  in  the  synagogues ;  that  Hr.  Fischl 
Hirsch,  of  Halberstadt  (p.  347),  has  recently  discovered  in 
Spain,  MSS.  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  part  Zeraim,  with  the 
commentary  by  Sirillo,  as  well  as  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
part  Nashim,  and  Tract  Eduyoth  ;  and  that  the  National 
Library  at  Paris  has  lately  acquired  a  MS.  of  the  Mishnah 
and  Babylonian  Talmud,  containing  the  Tracts  ''  Baba 
Bathra,"  "  Abodah  Zerali,"  and  "  Horayoth,"  its  date  being, 
probably,  about  the  twelfth  century  (1883,  p.  55).  Lastly,  Dr. 
Ginsburg  has  contributed  (p.  409)  a  letter  of  great  value,  on 
a  MS.  of  the  Old  Testament,  lately  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum,  consisting  of  three  large  quarto  volumes,  of  184, 
273,  and  186  folios  respectively.  The  MS.  is  of  late  date, 
having  been  finished  at  Lisbon  in  a.d.  1483,  but  is  of  great 
beauty  and  interest,  its  illuminations  exhibiting  a  mixture,  not 
only  of  French  and  Flemish  art,  but  of  German  and  Italian, 
interspersed  with  decorations  of  an  Oriental  character,  more 
especially  Persian.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  careful  copy  of  an 
ancient  codex,  the  various  readings  given  in  the  margin 
clearly  showing  that  it  has  been  compiled  from  well- 
known  and  accepted  recensions.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  codex  is  of  great  importance  for  the  criticism  of 
the  text. 

In  the  Academy  (p.  436)  we  have  a  curious  paper  by 
Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  on  the  "Hebrew  y  and  the  nasal 
guttural  consonant,"  in  which,  after  an  elaborate  statement 
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of  details,  he  suggests  *'that  the  corrupted  Jewish  Europeau 
pronunciation  of  [m]  for  J?"  is  possibly  '^*diie  to  the  Celtic, 
a  language  whicli,  even  in  its  Bardic  Alphabet,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  symbol  peculiarly  shaped,  and  exclusively  expressing 
this  non-radieal  nasal  sound."  We  have,  also,  notices  of  the 
Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne'a  "  Micah,"  a  new  volume  of  the 
"Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,"  in  which  the  writer  maintains 
the  divisions  and  dates  of  the  several  prophecies,  as  suggested 
first  by  Ewald,  but  modified  by  "VVellhausen,  The  text  is 
admitted  to  be  in  many  places  hopelessly  corrupt : — of  the 
Rev.W. Lowe's  "Hebrew Student's Couiuientary  on Zachariah " 
(p.  26),  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Mathews's  "Rabbi  Saadiah  "  in  the 
Auecdnta  Oxoniensia,  Semitic  Series,  vol.  i,  part  1,  both 
previously  noticed  : — of  Dr.  H.  L.  Strack's  "  Pirque  Aboth  " 
(p.  27),  the  most  popular  and  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Treatises  of  the  Mishna  : — with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Shapira 
MSS.  Cp.  53),  and  an  interesting  notice  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ball  of 
the  Rev.  B.  Spiers'  "School  System  of  the  Talmud"  (p.  61), 
which  shows  much  good  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
Rabbi  teachers.  We  have,  also,  a  notice  by  Dr.  Driver, 
Reg.  Prof,  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  (from  the  Journal  of 
Philology),  of  some  alleged  linguistic  affinities  of  the  "  Elobist," 
his  argument  being  that  the  reasoning  of  Giesebrecht  does 
not  prove  that  the  date  of  the  "  Elohist "  writings  must  be 
between  a.u.  700  and  -150. 

To  the  Repue  Critique  M.  James  Darmesteter  contributes  a 
paper  on  some  new  Judtoo-Persian  MSS.  lately  discovered  by 
M.  Neubauer  in  Paris,  the  important  nature  of  which  was 
pointed  out  by  M.  Jlunk,  forty  years  ago.  In  the  same 
Journal  (Sept.  25)  are  notices  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Acad, 
d.  Inscriptions  by  M.  Halevy,  entitled  "L'Immortalitt5  de 
r&me  chez  les  Semites,"  in  which  he  referred  to  the  descent 
of  the  goddess  Astarto  to  ITadea  in  search  for  Tammuz,  etc., 
and  one,  in  reply  to  the  precediag  (Oct.  9)  entitled  "L'ltnmor- 
lalile  de  I'ame  chez  les  Juifa,"  by  M.  Dereubourg.     There  arCj 
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also,  excellent  reviews  by  M.  Hal^vy  (Feb.  12)  of  ChwoUon's 
Corpus  Inscript.  Hebraicaram,  the  great  importance  of  which 
he  points  out  to  be  the  final  settling  of  the  extent  to  which 
Firkovich  had  carried  his  forgeries,  while  the  paper  ia  an 
adequate  answer  to  the  virulent  denunciations  of  MM. 
Harkawy  and  Strack.  There  are  dates,  unquestionably 
genuine,  for  the  years  a.d.  240,  289,  and  330.  To  these 
may  be  added  notices  of  M.  Schurer''s  "  La  communaat^ 
Juive  de  la  Rome  antique "  —  a  very  curious  history ;  of 
Ascoli's  Inacriz.  inedite,  Hebraichi,  etc.  (noted  in  former 
reports) ;  and  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  of  M.  Chwolson's 
"  Corpus." 

Besides  these,  is  an  excellent  review  (Jan.  22),  by  M. 
Maurice  Vemes,  of  Dr.  Reuss's  valuable  "  G«schichte  der 
Heiligen  Schriflen  Altens  Testaments,^'  now,  at  length, 
brought  to  a  completion : — a  curious  paper  read  to  the 
Acad.  d.  Inscr.  by  M.  Derenbourg,  "  Sur  les  usages  fxmeraires 
des  Juifs '''  (Feb.  12),  with  special  reference  to  the  true  sense 
of  the  Hebrew  word  "  Nefesch,"  which  led  to  some  discussion 
at  the  time  (though  fully  accepted  by  M.  Benan),  but  has 
since  been  opposed  in  England  by  Mr.  Cheyne  and  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith  (Acad.  March  10  and  17,  1883): — an 
excellent  review  (March  12)  by  M.  Hal^vy,  of  M.  Ledrain's 
"  Histoire  d'Israel,"  2''"  partie,  extending  to  the  Revolt  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  a.d.  135,  a  work  well  worth 
reading,  though  disfigured  by  a  large  number  of  erroneous  tran- 
scriptions and  translations: — and  by  M.  Vemes  of  M.  Horst's 
"  Leviticus  xvii.-xxvi.  und  Hezechiel."  M.  Horst  is  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Reuss.  In  the  Mm^  (Tome  i.  pt.  1),  M.  Lenormant 
writes  of  "  Og  et  Magog,  etude  Ethnographique  "  (Gen.  x)  : — 
and  Tome  ii.  p.  2,  on  "Les  peuples  de  Toubal  et  de  Mes- 
chech,"  and  M.  Ch.  de  Motais  has  a  paper  on  "Le  Second 
Chapitre  de  Gen^se."  In  the  Rev.  Archiologique  (May), 
M.  Ledrain  has  a  paper  "  Sur  deux  Sceaux  portant  le  mfime 
nom  Hebreu : — and  M.  Lenormant  in  the  Joum.  d,  SavawU 
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(Aug.  Oct.)  has  written  "  De  populo  Jarati."  To  the  liecue 
des  Etufh's  Juices,  MM.  Renan,  Derenbourg,  Neubauer,  Moses 
Schwab,  Steinschueider,  Bloch,  Loeb,  aud  others  have  con- 
tributed valuable  articles,  which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  particularize  here. 

Amoug  Miscellaneous  books  issued  during  the  last  year  may 
be  mentioned  Bacher,  W.,  Die  grammatische  Temiiuologie  des 
Jehtkdaben  Dawid  Hajjug: — Wunsche,  A.,  Midrasch  Schemot 
Rabba,  de  Haggadischo  auslegung  des  zweiten  buch  Moses : — 
Levy,  J.,  Neu-Hebraisches  u.  Chaldaisclies  Worterbiich, 
Lief.  15: — Schwarz,  A.,  Die  Tosifta  der  Tractatus  Erubiu  in 
ihrem  verhjiltnisse  zur  Mischna  Kritisch  uiitersucht: — Dr. 
Ginsburg's  Massorah,  2ud  vol.  completing  the  text : — Rev.  T. 
K.  Cheyne,  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  vol.  ii,: — Seymour,  W.  D., 
New  Metrical  Translation  of  the  Psalms: — and  Winer's 
Clialdaisch  jjrammatik  fur  Bibel  u.  Tarjjumim,  3  Auflage. 

Arabic. — There  is  perhaps  less  to  record  on  the  subject  of 
Arabic  pure  and  simple,  thau  in  former  years,  but  tliere  are 
8ome  interesting  matters  to  notice,  more  or  less  connected  with 
it,  Thus,  in  the  Athcuwum  (1883,  p.  504),  there  is  a  very 
interesting  account  of  M.  Dereubourg's  "Livre  de  Sibawaihi" 
(the  review  of  this  book  bj'  M.  Guyard  in  the  Rente  Critique 
was  noticed  in  the  last  Report),  It  appears  that  the  idea  of 
editing  this,  the  greatest  of  the  Arabic  Grammatical  works 
of  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  a.d.,  was  suggested,  as 
far  back  as  1867,  to  his  pupil,  M.  Derenbourg,  by  the  veteran 
Arabist,  Prof.  Fleischer;  and,  at  length,  after  a  long  and 
careful  study,  extending  over  more  than  ten  years,  of  all  the 
known  MSS.  at  Cairo,  in  the  Escurial,  at  the  Bodleian,  in 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  etc.,  M.  Derenbourg  has 
brought  out  his  edition,  not,  however,  till  it  had  been  revised 
by  Profs.  Noldeke  and  Pryni.  The  value  of  Sibawailii's  work 
is  that,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  literary  history  of  early  Arabic  poetry, 
embodying  as   it  does   many   verses   of  the   earliest  poets, 
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together  with  notes  of  older  grammarians,  which  have  now 
perished.  Another  work  of  considerable  importance  also 
noticed  on  the  same  page  is  Dr.  J.  Wellhausen's  "  Maham- 
mad  in  Medina,"  an  abridgment  of  Al  Wakidy's  acconnt  of 
Muhammad's  campaigns,  during  the  Medina-period  of  his 
career.  The  only  perfect  MS.  of  this  work  is  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum.  It  b  a  pity  that  Dr.  Wellhansen 
has  adopted  a  plan  for  the  transliteration  of  Arab  names, 
which  is  simply  disfiguring  the  Arabic  originals.  Few 
would  at  once  recognize  Muhammad  in  Mnxammad,  Wakk&s 
in  Abu  Yaqqac,  or  Ohod  in  Uxud.  In  Spain,  we  learn 
(p.  892)  that  the  Arabic  Text  of  Ibn  Bashcuwal,  a  Hispano- 
Muhammedan  Historian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  recently 
been  published.  It  is  the  first  of  its  class  printed  in  Spain, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and,  at  present, 
consists  only  of  the  Arabic  text.  The  Villon  Society  are 
issuing  to  subscribers  Mr.  J.  Payne's  translation  (unabridged) 
of  "  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights " — and  three  volumes  of 
this  work  have  already  appeared.  We  may  add  that  in  the 
Revista  Contemporanea  of  January,  is  an  important  paper 
by  Vicente  Tinajero  "  On  the  Moallakahs,'"  in  which  he 
treats  first  of  the  Dialects  and  then  of  the  life  and  ex- 
ploits of  Amr-ul-kais,  the  first  of  them— on  the  same  subject 
—  being  continued  in  the  paper  for  February,  the  life  of 
Amr-ul-kais  being  completed,  with  the  translation  of  his 
Moallaka.  That  of  Amr  son  of  Kolthoum  is  soon  to  follow : 
and  that  in  the  Comhill  for  March  there  is  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  writings  of  the  Arab  Philosopher,  Al- Hariri, 
who  died  in  a.d.  1122. 

In  the  Academy  (1882,  p.  407)  is  a  review,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  P.  Badger,  of  considerable  length,  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Blunt's  "Future  of  Isl4m".— A  notice  (p.  6)  of  Mr.  S.  L. 
Poole's  "Speeches  and  Table  Talk  of  Muhammad,"  a  work  of 
real  value  as  giving  those  who  cannot  read  Arabic  a  clear 
idea  of  what  manner  of  man  the  Prophet  of  the  Arabs  really 
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was,  and  of  the  true  character  of  the  Religious  and  Ethical 
teaching  of  the  Koran.  Mr.  Poole's  work,  whieli  is  a  good 
and  effective  specimen  of  historical  eriticiatn,  shows  this 
at  least,  that  Muliaruniad  waa  neither  a  mere  impostor 
nor  a  madman: — then  we  have  a  learned  review  by  Mr. 
Badger  (p.  87)  of  the  late  Mr.  Wherry's  "Comprehensive 
Commentary  on  tlie  Quran,"  in  which,  however,  Jie  is  com- 
pelled to  point  out  innumerable  errors  in  transliteration, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  Mr,  Wherry's  knowledge 
of  Arabic  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  task  he  under- 
took:— Mr.  Poole,  also,  very  fully  reviews  (p.  118)  Mr.  0.  J. 
Lyall's  "Translations  from  the  HaraSLaeh"  (originally  printed 
in  the  Joum.  of  the  Beng.  Asiat.  Soc),  and  claims  for  him 
to  be  "the  best  translator  of  the  earliest  Arabic  Poetry," 
just  as  the  late  Prof.  Palmer  "  had  an  inimitable  power  of 
rendering  the  later  poetry  which  flourished  at  the  Khalifs  Court 
at  Baghdad."  Some  of  the  poems  in  this  selection  go  back  as 
far  as  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  and  "  breathe  the  true  spirit 
of  Desert  Poetry "  : — Mr.  E.  T.  Rogers  (Rogers  Bey)  has 
also  contributed  (1883,  p.  210)  an  article  "On  Early  Arab 
Monuments  in  Cairo,"  Mr.  Rogers  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
see,  in  company  with  the  Architect  to  the  Ministry  of 
Wakfs,  a  mausoleum  containing  marble  slabs  engraved  with 
the  titles  and  dates  of  the  deaths  of  many  members  of  the 
Abbasside  Family,  and  of  some  of  the   Mamluk  Dynasty. 

On  p.  221,  ttie  same  writer  gives  some  valuable  notes 
**0a  the  'Atfah,  the  Mahmil,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant." 

From  the  Revue  Critique  (1882,  June  12)  we  learn  that  M. 
H.  Tassy  has  completed  the  translation  of  an  Arabic  MS. 
procured  by  him  at  Ouargla,  and  has  transmitted  the  same  to 
the  Academie  des  Inscriptions:  —  M.  Rubens  Duval  also 
(p.  141)  reviews,  at  great  length,  the  valuable  memoir  by 
M.  Socin,  "•  Die  Neu-Aramiiischen  Dialekte  von  Urmia  bis 
McNSul,"  a  continuation,  so  to  speak,  of  his  former  book  on 
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the  Aramaean  Dialect  of  Tur-'Abdin.  This,  with  his  previous 
work  (in  1878),  "  Arabische  Sprichworter  und  Redens-arten," 
affords  ample  proof  of  his  linguistic  zeal.  It  is  understood 
that  he  is  now  engaged  on  a  collection  of  Kurd  songs  and 
texts.  M.  Gunzburg  reviews  0.  Loth's  "Ueber  Leben  und 
Werke  des  '  Abdallah  ibn  al  M(itazz,"  reprinted  by  the 
German  Oriental  Society,  after  Iiis  lamented  death  a  year 
since. 

In  the  Journal  Asiatique  (Aug.  Sept.)  M.  "N.  Sionfli  gives 
a  curious  account  of  the  sect  of  the  Yezidis  (a  subject  perhaps 
not  strictly  Arabic) ;  and  M.  Clement-Huart,  "  Not«8  sur 
quelques  Expressions  du  dialecte  Arabe  de  Damas  (Jan. 
1883).  In  the  Trans,  of  the  D.M.G.,  xxxvi.  2-4  and 
xxxvii.  1,  are  papers  by  Dr.  J.  Baarmann,  entitled,  Abhand- 
lung  iiber  das  licht  von  Ibn-al-Haitam ;  —  Goldziher,  Ig., 
Beitrage  zur  erklarung  des  Kit&b-al-Fihrist ; — A.  Socin,  Der 
Arabische  Dialect  von  Mosul  und  Mardin : — ^R.  Dozy  (whose 
unexpected  death  all  Oriental  scholars  will  deplore),  IJeber 
einige  in  Granada  entdeckte  Arabische  handschriften : — 
D.  H.  Miiller,  Kritische  beitrage  zur  Sud  Arabischen  Epi- 
graphik : — Gildemeister,  J.,  Des  Abd-al-Ghani  Al-Nabnlasi 
Beise  von  Damascus  nach  Jerusalem  :—Sendschreiben  von 
G.  Lang  am  Prof.  Fleischer ;  and  two  further  notices  by 
Prof.  Noldeke  and  F.  Liebrecht  on  Socin's  Dialects  of 
Urmia.  In  "  Le  Musean  "  is  a  paper  by  A.  F.  van  Mehreu, 
entitled,  "Three  Treatises  of  Avicenna  on  the  Soul"  (in 
Swedish).  In  the  works  of  the  late  M.  de  Longp^rier, 
now  in  course  of  publication  (vol.  i.  p.  504,  etc.),  are  many 
papers  connected  with  Arabic  subjects  (for  the  most  part 
Numismatic). 

In  the  Edinburgh  Betiew  (October  and  April,  respectively) 
are  papers  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole,  on  '*  The  Goran,"  and  "  The 
Empire  of  the  Ehalift." 

The  fiollowing  books  have  been  issued  from  the  press  daring 
tlw  brt  year.    Wellhausen,  Mohammed  in  Medina : — Devic, 
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Lea  Pluriels  bris*?^  en  Arabe  ;  and,  by  the  same,  Les  Villes 
de  la  France  Meri<Uoiiale  au  moyen-age  d'apres  les  Geographes 
Arabes  : — S.  L,  Poole,  Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages: 
anew  Edition  of  Mr.  Lane's  "■Arabian  Nights": — "Hours  in 
a  iMosque/'  and  Speeches  and  Table  Talk  of  Muhammad: — 
Dieterici,  F.,  Die  sogenaunto  Theoloyio  d.  Aristoteks  aua 
Arabiachen  Handschriften  zum  ersten  male  herausceseben  :— 
Bollig,  J.,  Brevia  Cbreatomathia  Arabica  : — Pertsch's  Arab. 
Handschr.  zu  Gotlia,  Bd.  4,  pt.  1  :  —  Merx,  A.,  Die 
Saadjanische  iibersctzung  des  holienliedes  ins  Arabisclie : — 
Codera,  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispaiia,  vol.  1,  pt.  1 ; — Babelon, 
E.,  Du  commerce  des  Arabes  dans  le  Nord  de  I'Europe,  avatit 
les  Croisades: — Dictioniiaire  Frangais-Aj-abe,  3e-  Ed.:  —  II 
Corauo,  nuova  traduzione  Ita!iana  d'  all'  Arabo; — Malevy,  J., 
£ssai  eur  les  Inscriptions  du  Safa  : — Gonzalez,  Dr.,  Historia 
de  Zeyyad  ben  Amir  el  de  Quitiena  (del  texto  Arabigo) : — 
Wright,  VV.,  The  Kiiinil  of  El  Mubarrad,  edited  for  Germ, 
Orient.  Soc.  Ilth  pt. : — Lane's  Arabic- EngliJ^h  Lexicon,  edited 
by  S.  L.  Poole,  vol.  vii.  pt.  2 : — Rosen,  Baron  V.,  Notices 
soromaires  des  MSS.  Arabes  du  Mus,  Asiat.  de  St,  Peters- 
bourg,  vol.  2,  livr.  I : — Trumpp,  E.,  Dor  bediiigungssatz 
^m  Arabiachen  : — Of  the  new  edition  of  the  Aunales  de 
Tabari,  Series  I.  No.  4,  and  Series  IIL  No  4,  have  been 
issued. 


Si/t'iac. — In  the  D.5I.G.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  Professor  Noldeke 
reviews  "  The  Chronicle  of  Joshua  the  Stylite "  as  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Professor  W.  Wright  of  Cambridge : 
—  and  Dr.  Nestle  reviews  G.  E.  Hoffmann's  "Jultanos 
der  Abtrunnige."  There  is  also  a  letter  on  a  Syriac 
question  from  Dr.  Imm.  Low  to  Prof.  Fleischer.  In  xxxvii. 
I,  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  Baetligen,  entitled  Syriach  (inch  des 
Mandaischen,  der  SinaitLschen  Inschrifben  u.s.w.) : — In  the 
Bevue  Critique  is  a  long  notice  of  M.  Lamy's  Ephraem  of 
Edessa : — of  Wright's  Chronicle  of  Joshua  the  Stylite  by  M. 
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Diivnl: — and  of  Prof.  Nestle's  Brevia  Linguaj  Syriacie  Gram- 
jnatica.  Dr.  Merx  is,  we  understand,  about  to  publish  a  Syriac 
translation  of  Dionysius  Tlirax,  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century,  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  British  Museum. 
Of  hooka  recently  published,  may  be  noted — Macke,  C, 
llyinnen  aus  dem  Zwei-stroineland  Dichtiingen  d.  Heil. 
EphremsdesSyrera: — Lamy,  J.T.,  Sancti  Ephraem,Syri  Hymni 
et  S«rmones  (to  be  in  3  vols.,  only  one  of  wliich,  we  beliere, 
is  as  yet  publiahed): — and  Klcyn,  H.  C,  Het  leven  van  Johannes 
van  Telta  door  Elias,  Syrische  tekst,  etc. 


^thioplc. — Tn  the  Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  xxxvii.  1,  is  a  short  paper 
by  F.  PraetoriuSj  entitled  "  Abessiuien."  In  the  Bcvtie 
Areheologique  (August,  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1882),  M.  E.  Dronin 
gives  a  very  important  paper,  "  Sur  les  listes  Royales  Ethio- 
piennes  et  leur  autoritd  historique,"  in  which  he  deals,  suc- 
cessively, with  the  annals,  inscriptions,  and  coins,  Greek  as 
well  as  Abyssinian,  bearing  on  this  subject ;  adding,  at  the 
ime  time,  an  useful  catalogue  of  the  kings ; — and,  in  the 
Sitzungsberichto  d.  K.  P.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  zu  Berlin,  is 
a  paper  by  Prof.  Dillmann,  entitled  *■'  Beitriige  aus  dem  Buch 
der  Jubilacn  zur  KritJk  des  Pentateucli-Textes."  One  curious 
book  may  be  noticed,  chiefly  from  the  eminence  of  the  scholar 
who  has  translated  and  annotated  it — The  Hook  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  etc.,  from  the  Ethiopic,  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan. 

Ansyrian,  etc. — Before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archoeologj', 
many  valuable  papers  have  been  read  and  useful  discussions 
raised  on  matters  of  importance.  Inter  alia^  is  a  valuable 
letter  from  Mr.  Sayce  on  a  paper  by  M.  Berlin  "  On  Assyrian 
Numerals,"  in  a  previous  part  of  the  Trans.  Bibl.  Arch. 
Soc.,  and  a  subsequent  one,  on  the  same  subject,  by  3Ir. 
Pinches,  with  a  useful  list  of  the  numerals  in  common  use 
(p.  116) : — there  is,  also,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pinches  on  "Some 
recent  discoveries  bearing  on  the  ancient  history  and  chro- 
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nology  of  Babylonia,"  most  of  those  being  tho  result  of  Mr. 
Rassain'a  recent  excavntions  at  Sipara  or  Sopliarvaim.  Tho 
chief  importance  of  the  tablets  Mr.  Rassam  found  lies  in  the 
dates  on  them  which  may  enable  us  to  check  the  chronology 
of  the  period  to  which  they  refer.  Of  the  cylinders  tlie 
most  vahiable,  from  tlie  historical  notices  it  contains,  is  that 
of  Nabonidiia  (p.  7),  containing,  as  this  does,  Nabonidus's  own 
statement  that  Astyages  was  defeated  by  Cyrus.  From  tho 
same  cylinder  wo,  apparently,  get  for  Karam-sin,  the  very 
early  date  of  3700  B.c;.  It  may  be  added,  that  Dr.  Oppert, 
who  was  present  when  this  paper  was  read,  assented  to  tho 
view  propounded  by  Mr.  Pinches,  while  he,  at  the  same  lime, 
notice<i  the  discoveries  of  Jf.  de  Sarzec  and  gave  a  translation 
of  one  of  tho  kStatue-Inseriptions. — To  the  same  Journal  M. 
Berlin  has  contributed  (p,  19)  a  paper  "  On  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  Accent  in  Akkadian  and  Assyrian  words/' 
and  Mr.  Pinches  has  commenced  (p.  21)  a  series  of  papers 
"On  Assyrian  Grammar,"  which  we  hope  may  be  continued: 
in  the  first  paper,  Mr.  Pinches  deals  with  the  Verb  and  its 
forms.  Later  on,  Mr.  Sayce  has  given  (p.  45)  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Rylands  on  "  The  Kappadokian  Cuneiform 
Inscription  now  at  Kaisariyoh,"  engraven  on  a  stone,  bearing 
a  curious  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  a  king  seated,  as  on 
the  Assyrian  monuments,  witli  his  fan-bearers,  etc.  The 
forms  of  the  characters  are  clearly  Ninevito — what,  however,  is 
their  meaning,  is  not  so  certain.  To  this  letter,  51.  Bertin 
appended  some  suggestions.  Mr.  Pinches  also  contributed  a 
paper  (p.  67)  "On  Babylonian  Tablets  relating  to  House- 
holding,"  the  data  for  which  have  been  found  by  tho  writer 
among  the  "  Egibi  Tablets "  at  tho  Britisfi  Museum  j  the 
documents  themselves  being  of  the  reign  of  Nabonidus  :^ 
with  a  further  paper  "  Upon  the  name  Benhadad,"  followed 
by  a  note  from  Mr.  Gr.  Bertin.  At  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  (March  6)  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  gave 
an    interesting    personal    narrative    of   his    own   researches, 
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entitled  "  On  recent  discoveries  of  Ancient  Babylonian  Cities," 
the  most  important  site  investigated  being  a  mound  called 
AbCl-habba,  on  the  grand  canal  of  Babylonia.  This  mound 
has  now  been  identified  with  Sippara.  Excavations  were  also 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  Tel- Ibrahim,  possibly  the 
ancient  Kutha ;  and  a  description  was  added  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  where  Nabonidus  is  believed  to  have  been 
residing  when  Gyrus  captured  Babylon.  Quite  recently 
(April  3,  p.  103)  Mr.  Pinches  has  described  a  small  contract 
tablet  (found  at  Babylon  by  Mr.  Bassam,  with  the  names  of 
the  contracting  parties  in  twenty-three  lines  of  cuneiform 
writing.  What  is  most  curious  is,  that,  immediately  before 
the  name  of  the  scribe,  is  a  line  of  writing  very  clearly 
expressed,  in  what  are  called  unknown  characters,  which  is 
certainly  true  of  some  of  them ;  others,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Phoenician : — and  (p.  120) 
Mr.  Pinches  and  M.  J.  Oppert  have  written  letters  on  the  same 
subject. 

In  the  AthencBum  (June  17,  p.  762),  is  a  notice  of  an 
article  by  M.  Guyard  in  M.  Maurice  Vernes's  "Bevue  de 
THistoire  des  Religions,"  entitled  "  La  question  Sumero-Acna- 
dienne,"  in  which  he  gives  a  clear  account  of  Dr.  Haupt's 
discovery  of  the  two  distinct  dialects  found  on  the  Assyrian 
tablets,  to  which  the  names  of  Accadian  and  Sumerian  have 
been  given.  It  should  be  remembered  that  M.  Guyard  has 
lately  changed  his  mind,  and  now  supports  M.  Hal^vy's 
doctrines  : — there  is  also  (December  9)  an  important  article 
by  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  on  the  "Cylinder  of  Nabonidus," 
to  the  description  of  which  by  Mr.  Pinches  we  have  already 
called  attention.  In  this  paper,  the  Director  R.A.S.  generally 
confirms  the  views  enunciated  by  Mr.  Pinches  and  supported 
by  M.  Oppei-t,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  that  Nabonidus 
was  not  only  a  king,  but  an  antiquary,  and  that,  however 
difficult  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  to  accept  the  dates  he 
gives,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Royal  chronology 
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is  other  than  trustworthy.  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  adds, 
that  tlie  Bahylonians  certainly  used  "  the  Flood  as  an 
accepted  historical  epoch."  "  At  present,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  the  Era  of  Sargina  and  its  connexion  with  the  Flood 
13  the  most  interesting  point  in  ancient  Babylonian  history." 

In  the  Acculemi/  (June  24,  1882,  p.  451),  M.  Hal^vy 
deals  at  length  with  the  question  of  "Sumir  and  Accad," 
which  we  might  have  thought  had  been  pretty  completely 
worked  out  long  ago.  Obviously  the  line  adopted  by  M. 
Hal^vy  cannot  ho  followed  by  any  one  of  the  einiucnt  scholars 
to  whom  we  really  owe  every  practical  advancement  in  the 
study  of  Assyriology.  M.  Hal^vy'a  view  can  only  be  called 
an  hypothesis,  for  which  he  has  the  present  aid  of  M.  Guyard, 
There  is,  also,  a  well-reasoned  letter  by  M.  de  Laconperie 
(July  1),  On  the  Accadian  and  Sumerian  Dialects,  in  which 
he  firmly  maintains  the  existence  of  these  two  leading  non- 
Semitic  dialects  of  Babylonia,  as  well  as  that  of  several  other 
local  dialects,  which  is  really  no  more  than  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected.  Much  more  on  the  same  subject  has 
been  advanced  by  the  cinef  leading  writers  who  have  paid 
attention  to  this  liraneii  of  Cuneiform  research  ;  but  it  is  only 
possible  here  to  indicate  the  place  where  their  papers  may  be 
found,  and  the  titles  of  them,  —  Thus  M.  de  Lagardo  discusses 
(July  18)  the  parts  severally  taken  by  MM.  Homnicl, 
Haupt,  and  Lenormant,  on  the  question  of  "  Sumir  and 
Accad,"  and  Mr.  Sayce  adds  a  note  thereon  :  and  Mr.  Pinches 
deals  fully  with  the  whole  subject  (July  22),  pointing  out 
clearly  what  Dr.  Hommel's  views  really  are,  Avhich  were 
by  no  means  so  intelligible  in  his  own  letter  of  May  20^ 
1882.  Later  ou  (Dec.  30)  Mr.  Sayce  gives  a  too  brief  account 
of  the  Cuneiform  Antiquities  lately  found  in  the  Vatican, 
where  they  had  remained  unnoticed  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Of  these  monuments,  one  of  the  most  interesting  would  seem 
to  be  a  fragment  in  re  He/  a'^  the  inscription  found  on  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's bricks.     In  the   same    letter,    Mr.   Sayce  gtves   an 
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interesting  report  on  his  examination  of  the  remains  of  Monte 
San  Giuliano  (the  ancient  Eryx),  and  shows  that  much  of  the 
structure  still  existing  is  due  to  the  original  Phoenician 
architects. 

In  the  Hevice  Critique  are  several  notices  bearing  on 
Assyrian  matters,  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  reports  of 
papers  read  before  the  Acad,  des  Inscriptions.  Of  these 
a  brief  summary  may  be  given.  Thus  (in  No.  27)  it  is  stated 
that  M.  Oppert  has  continued,  before  the  Acad.  d.  Insc, 
his  paper,  the  Inscriptions  of  King  Goudea,  found  by  M.  de 
Sarzec : — and  that  the  second  volume  of  MM.  Perron  and 
Chipiez'  "  Histoire  de  I'Art  "  is  progressing,  and  will  ulti- 
mately contain  a  complete  representation  of  all  the  Assyrian 
objects  obtained  by  M.  Saraec : — In  No.  28  is  a  paper  by  M. 
Oppert  on  "TJn  poids  M^dique  au  Louvre,"  in  which  he 
thinks  may  be  read  in  Cuneiform  characters,  "TJn  Sixifime, 
Maison  Royale,  Cent  drachmes,"  but  this  reading  he  admits 
to  be,  at  present,  conjectural : — In  No.  29,  M.  Guyard  deals 
with  the  Assyrian  word  "Tamkara"  or  "Damkara,"  either 
of  these  being  (according  to  him)  a  derivative  from  a  root 
"  makclra " : — M.  Haldvy,  in  No.  30,  adds  some  further 
remarks,  "Sur  la  langue  Sumerienne,"  and  M.  Ledrain,  the 
translation  of  an  unedited  brick  of  the  Sarzec  collection,  on 
which  he  recognizes  the  name  of  *' Lik-Papsoukal,  son  of 
Goudea,"  and  M.  Lenormant  replies  to  the  charges  of  Dr. 
Hommel  against  Dr.  Haupt : — In  No.  31,  M.  Hal^vy  enforces 
his  usual  anti-Accadian  views: — Lastly,  to  No.  33,  M.  Heuzey 
contributes  some  notes  on  the  "Sarzec  Collection,"  reading 
on  one  of  the  tablets  the  name  of  a  King  of  Sirtella.  Sub- 
sequently, he  seems  to  have  found  the  names  of  four  other 
rulers  of  this  place.  These  sub-rulers  are,  he  thinks,  later 
than  the  King  whose  name  has  been  read  Goudea: — M. 
Heuzey  contributes  also  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  in 
No.  38  : — M.  Oppert  (in  Nos.  38-9)  contributes  notes,  "  Sur 
la  plus  ancienne  date  Chald^enne  connue  jusqu'lci,"  in  which 
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he  refers,  at  some  leugth,  to  Mr.  Pinchea'a  paper,  already 
noticed,  on  the  remote  date  of  Naran-Sin,  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  a  few  rcinatka  on  the  discovery  in  tlie  Vatican. 
Two  of  the  fragments  found  there,  he  says,  are  portions 
of  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  and  one,  probably  Hamathito  or 
Hittite.  Ho  adds  tliat  these  objects  were  brought  from 
Mosul  by  a  certain  Father  llylio,  S.J. 

M.  Oppert  has  also  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Acad.  d.  lusc.  (March  2,  1883)  a  Memoir,  "Sur  deux  tres 
ancieus  testes  de  la  Chaldee,"  from  the  Sarzec  Collection 
The  name  of  the  King,  Sirtella,  as  read  by  M.  Heuzey,  for 
the  present  he  proposes  to  call  "TJr-Nin4:" — Again  (on 
April  6),  he  gave  a  notice  of  two  "■  cyliudres-cacheta," 
belonging  to  M.  Tyskewitch,  bearing  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions. M.  Oppert  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  lantjtMrjc  of  these 
Inscriptions  is  Phoeuiciau.  —  In  the  Jounml  Asiatique 
(Aug.-Sept.  1882)  M.  Amiaud  prints  a  paper  entitled  "  line 
Inscription  non-.Seraitique  de  Haiumourabi  tradnite  en  As- 
syrieu." — There  h  uotliing  bearing  on  Cuneiform  research 
in  the  Zeitschrift  d.  D.M.G. — Mr.  Pinches  has  contributed 
to  the  Philological  Society  a  very  useful  Report  on  the 
Progress  of  Cuneiform  Research,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Address  of  its  President,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  p,  77. — In  '■'■  Lc 
Miis^on^''  Tome  I.  part  3,  Dr.  Philipp  Keiper  has  reviewed  at 
some  length  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Spiegel's  Alt-Persische 
Keil-lnschriften :  and  M.  Patkauov  has  a  paper  in  the  same 
periodical  (Tome  I.  part  4),  "  De  quelques  Inscriptions  de 
Van  "  (printed  before  he  had  received  Mr.  Sayce's  article) ; — 
there  is  also  a  notice  on  the  same  subject  by  M.  Emilo  J. 
Dillon.  This  writer,  like  his  predecessor,  Jjas  not  seen  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Sayce's  article. — In  the  first  volume  of  the 
"CEuvres  de  M.  Longp^rier "  are  many  articles  by  him  on 
Cuneiform  matters,  the  detailed  list  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  reprint  here.  A  man  of  versatile  talents,  with  a  special 
devotion  to  Numismatic  Archawlogy,  it  is  simply  true  to  say 
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that  Assyrian  research  was  not  his  forte.  It  should  be  added 
that  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Congress  of  Berlin 
are  many  papers  relating  to  Cnnelform  research,  which  need 
not,  however,  be  specified  here  individually. 

Among  separate  works  published  during  the  last  year,  or 
in  course  of  publication,  hiay  be  mentioned  the  following : 
Schrader,  Prof.,  New  Ed.  of  his  Keil-Inschriften  und  das  Alte 
Testament : — by  the  same.  Die  Sargon-Stele  d.  Berlin.  Mas. : 
— Stolze,  F.,  Persepolis,  etc.,  2nd  Band,  with  77  plates : — 
Chossat,  E.  de,  Repertoire  Sumerien  : — Hal^vy,  J.,  Documents 
Religieux  de  I'Assyrie : — Aures,  A.,  Essai  sur  le  systSme 
M^trique  Assyrien : — Evans,  G.,  An  Essay  on  Assyriology : — 
Hommel,  F.,  Die  Vor-Semitische  Kulturen  in  .^gypten  u. 
Babylonien,  2nd  part : — Kaulen,  Assyrien  u.  Babylonien  nach 
den  Neuesten  Entdeckingungen  : — Menant,  J.,  Fouilles  de  M. 
de  Sarzec  en  Mesopotamie : — Do.,  Bemarques  sur  les  Portraits 
des  Rois  Assyrio-Chaldeens  : — and,  in  progress,  the  Assyriolo- 
gische  Bibliothek  of  MM.  Delitzsch  and  Haupt,  Band  IV. 

China  Review. — In  this  publication  there  are  during  the 
past  year  many  articles  of  value,  not  only  to  those  who  are  on 
the  spot,  but  to  those  who,  far  away,  for  various  reasons,  take 
a  lively  interest  in  China  and  its  doings. 

Thus,  in  vol.  xi.  part  1,  Mr.  Herbert  Giles  criticizes  very 
freely  Mr.  Balfour's  "  Chuang  Tsze,"  and  his  criticism  is 
probably  so  far  just,  that  Mr.  Balfour  does  not,  like  him, 
contend  for  literal  translations,  but  seems  too  often  to 
translate  according  to  the"guess-al-the-meaning''''  principle:— 
Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  continues  his  pleasant  narrative  of  his 
"Journey  in  North  Sz  Ch'uan" : — Mr.  J.  Warrington  Eastlake 
contributes  a  paper,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  musicians, 
"  On  the  Chinese  Reed-Organ  "  ;  and  Mr.  Calder  gives  some 
valuable  "  Notes  on  Hainan  and  its  Aborigines,"  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  some  of  the  Islanders,  at  least,  are  more 
connected  in  origin  with  the  Malays  than  with  the  Chinese. 
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They  appear  to  have  no  written  characters  or  alphabet : — 
There  is  also  a  brief  but  good  notice  of  Mr.  Villard's  "  Etude 
Bur  la  litteraturo  Annamite  "  ;  and  of  M.  Leon  de  Rosny's 
"•Revue  Orientate  et  Amuricaiiie,"  tome  iv.  Num.  14."  The 
rest  of  the  number  deala  with  matters  of  comparatively  little 
importance  out  of  China. 

In  vol,  xi.  part  2,  the  first  article  is  a  long  one,  entitled, 
"Some  Scraps  from  Chiiie.se  Mytholojryj"  translated  by  Mr.  J. 
Dyer  Ball,  which  will  appeal  most  directly  to  lovers  of 
Folk-lore  and  the  like: — A  notice  by  Mr.  Kin^smill  of 
Dr.  Legge's  "  Yh  King  "  in  the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East," 
which  can  liardly  be  considered  as  favouring  either  the  th'mg 
translated  or  the  translator ;  and  papers  by  Messrs.  Eichler, 
Piton,  and  E.  II.  Parkor^  on  "  The  K'uan  shi  wan ;  or, 
Practic.T.1  Theology  of  the  Chinese,"  "  The  Fall  of  the  Ts'in 
Dynasty  and  the  rise  of  that  of  Han,"  and  "  On  the  Dialects 
of  Eastern  Sz  Ch^uan,"  respectively.  Each  of  these  are 
excellent  in  their  several  ways,  but  the  last  will  be  the  most 
interesting  to  Oriental  scholars,  as  an  attempt  to  extend 
Bir  Thomas  Wade's  system  of  spelling  to  various  dialects;  for, 
says  the  writer,  "  of  all  spoiling  systems  hitherto  adopted  to 
express  Chinese  sounds,  his  seems  to  be  the  best  made  and  the 
best  known."  In  the  "  Notes  "  is  given  a  translation  of  Prof. 
Gabelentz's  address  to  the  Berlin  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
his  new  "•  Chinese  Grammar." 

Vol.  XI.  No.  3,  contains  some  amusing  extracts  from  the  Diary 
of  the  Marquess  Tseng  Hon- Yeh,  Chinese  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  and  Hon.  Member  R.A.S.,  which  we  hope  may  be 
continued  in  future  numbers,  as  showing  the  remarkable  good 
sense  of  the  diarist: — A  continuation  of  Mr.  Eichler's 
paper  on  "  The  Practical  Theology  of  the  Chinese,"  which 
would  be  the  better  had  the  notes  of  tlio  writer  or  editor 
been,  considerately  for  his  readers,  somewhat  abridged  : — A 
paper  by  M.  Schaub,  "  On  Shang-ti,  the  El-eljon  (whoever  he 
may  be)    of  Genesis "  :^  Mr.    G.    H.   Playfair   gives   some 
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pleasant  "Chinese  Popular  Tales  " ;  Mr.  Eitel  continues  from 
a  former  number  his  useful  "  Notes  on  Chinese  Porcelain  "  ; 
and  Mr.  Piton  adds  another  chapter  to  his  "  Fall  of  the  Ts'in 
Dynasty,"  etc.  In  the  reviews  of  new  books  is  a  brief  but 
good  one  of  G.  von  Gabelentz's  "  Chinesische  Grammatik,"  a 
work  which  is  really  much  more  than  a  mere  grammar,  indeed, 
an  exhaustive  scientific  compendium  and  manual  of  reference, 
principally  for  the  study  of  the  classical  and  post-classical 
language;  and  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  "Account  of  the  Structure  of 
Chinese  Characters." 

In  vol.  xi.  pt.  4,  Mr.  J.  Dyer  Ball  continues  his  "Scraps 
from  Chinese  Mythology,"  aud  Mr.  C.  Piton,  his  "  Fall  of  the 
Ts'in  Dynasty  and  rise  of  the  Han  " — the  former  of  which 
contains,  in  the  notes,  a  good  deal  of  valuable  matter,  while 
the  latter  is  an  important  historical  document.  Besides  these, 
Mr.  Don  gives  "The  Lliu-nem,  a  variation  of  Cantonese,'" 
which  may  be  useful  to  Chinese  scholars  ;  and  Dr.  Edkins 
"  Notes  on  some  Chinese  Words,"  to  which  the  same  remark 
applies.  The  "  Notes  and  Queries "  appended  contain,  as 
usual,  a  good  deal  of  important  matter. 

China. — Besides  the  China  Revieu),  a  considerable  number 
of  papers,  essays,  and  books  have  been  published  with  reference 
to  this  country,  to  some  of  which  attention  will  now  be  called. 
Thus,  in  the  Athenceum  (Sept.  2)  is  a  review  of  Dr.  Legge's 
translation  of  "The  Yi  King""  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  xvi.)  or  "  Book  of  Changes."  The  original  work  consists 
of  sixty-four  hexagrams,  with  short  texts,  and  of  certain 
appendices,  technically  called  "  Wings,"  pretty  generally, 
though  not  universally,  ascribed  to  Confucius,  though  it  would 
seem  that  for  this  ascription  there  is  little  that  can  be  called 
evidence.  Canon  McClatchie,  in  1876,  published  a  version  of 
this  work,  but  the  theory  he  put  forth  for  its  explanation  has 
not  been  generally  accepted,  while  it  is  formally  condemned  by 
Dr.  Legge.     On  Sept.  9  is  a  notice  of  the  same  translation  by 
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Mr.  T.  de  Lacouperie,  ia  which  the  reviewer  states  that  the 
Yh  King  is  a  *'  kind  of  v-ocabulary  containing  tlie  meaning  of 
threescore  words  with  a  quantity  of  information  on  tlie  writing, 
language,  customs,  peoples,  etc.,  of  Old  China : " — in  Sept. 
23,  Dr.  Legge  replies  to  M.  T.  de  Lacouperie: — and,  in 
Sept.  30,  there  is  a  rejoinder  from  M.  T.  de  Laoouperio.  In 
Sept.  16,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  gives  a  paper  in  wliidi  he  com- 
pares Mr.  Colborne  Baber's  Lolo  characters  with  the  apparently 
modern  alphabet  of  the  Vei  or  Vy  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
— a  comparison  frojn  which  Sir.  T.  do  Lacoupei'ie  entirely  dis- 
sents (Sept.  23).  In  tlve  paper  for  Sept.  16,  are  brief  but 
excellent  notices  of  Prof.  BeaFs  "Abstract  of  four  Lectures 
on  Buddhist  Literature  in  China;'"  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Balfour's 
"Divine  Classic  of  Nan-hua,  being  the  works  of  Chuang-tszo, 
Taoist  Philosopher;"  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Giles'  "Historic  China 
and  other  Sketclies ; "  and  of  Prof.  Douglas'  "  China,"  pub- 
lished for  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  Inter  alia,  may  also  be  noticed  a 
pleasant  sketch  of  Mr.  Colboruo  Babcr's  Travels  as  publi::died 
by  the  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  (Sept.  2)  : — "  The  question  of  an 
Overland  Route  to  China  from  InJta  vitl  Assam,  with  some 
remarks  on  tho  sourco  of  the  Irawaddi  River,"  by  C  II,  Lepjiert 
M.R.A.S. : — and  of  dd.  Yule's  "  Notes  on  the  oldest  record^ 
of  the  Sea-route  to  China  from  Western  Asia,"  printed  in 
€xtcii90  in  the  Report  of  the  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1882. 

In  i\\e  Acadinnij  !\.VM  reviews  of  the  2iid  volume  of  the  History 
of  China  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger,  M.R.A.S.  : — and  a  notice  of 
a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  (published  in  the  "Revue  de 
droit  International,"  No.  3),  "On  tlie  vestiges  of  an  Interna- 
tional Law  in  China."  Dr.  Martin  is  ihs  President  of  the 
Tungwen  College  at  Peking,  and  the  Director  of  a  College 
established  by  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  education 
of  the  sons  of  Mandarins,  who  contemplate  a  diplomatic 
career.  There  is,  also,  a  letter  from  C.  T.  Gardner,  Esq. 
H.  M.  Consul,  Ichang,  "  On  the  written  and  unwritten  Laws 
of  China,"  and  plenty  of  matter  on  the  Subject  of  the  Transla- 
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tion  of  the  ''  Yh  King,"  as  represented  bj  Mr.  DoDglas's 
Review  of  Dr.  Legge's  Translation  (Ang.  12) ;  a  reply  by 
Dr.  Legge  to  this  review  (Sept.  30) ;  a  further  notice  by  Dr. 
Legge  of  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Prof.  Douglas : — and  a  rejoinder  by  Prof.  Douglas 
to  Dr.  Legge's  letter  (Oct.  7).  In  Nov.  4  Prof.  Beal  calls  at- 
tention to  the  remarkable  similarity  he  has  detected  in  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka  of  the  Chinese  Collection  of  Buddhist  books, 
with  the  famous  Welsh  legend  of  the  dog  Gelert.  The  Chinese 
book  dates  from  the  time  of  Fahian  (a.d.  412),  who  translated 
it  from  an  Indian  original  he  had  obtained  at  Pataliputra: 
lastly  (Jan.  6,  1883),  there  is  a  cautious  letter  from  Dr. 
Edkins  on  the  views  of  Prof.  Douglas  and  Mr.  T.  deLaconpeiie 
witli  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Yh  King : — and  by  the  same, 
Dec.  1882,  a  letter  on  the  history  of  Opium  in  China.  Besides 
the  above  are  notices  in  the  same  Journal  (Nov.  26),  Mr.  0. 
D.  E.  Fortnum's  review  of  Baron  Duvillier's  "  Origines  de  la 
Porcelaine  en  Europe "  (though  bearing  but  slightly  on 
China) :  —  (Jan.  20)  an  important  letter  from  M.  T.  de 
Laconperie  on  "  Chinese  and  Akkadian  Affinities,"  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Edkins : — (April  7)  a  very  good  review  by  Dr.  Legge  of 
Dr.  Chalmers'  "Account  of  the  Structure  of  Chinese  Characters 
under  the  three  hundred  primary  forms."  We  may  add  that 
(on  Feb,  13)  Mr.  Colquhoun  read  to  the  Anthropological 
Institute  a  valuable  paper  "  On  the  Aboriginal  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Yunnan  and  the  Shan  country."  From  the  Revue 
Critique  (Nov.  6)  we  learn  that  M.  Jametet  has  published  in 
the  32nd  vol.  of  the  Bibl.  Orient.  Elzevir,  "  L'Encre  de  Chine, 
son  histoire  et  sa  fabrication,"  from  an  original  Chinese  work 
written  by  Chen-ki-souen,  of  Sou-tch^on,  in  A.D.  1398.  In 
"Le  Mus^on,"  Tome  i.  No.  3,  M.  G.  Barone  has  printed 
"Ja-z-Pam,  la  baton  du  Muet,"  the  translation  of  a  Chinese 
novel. 

Reverting  to  Journals  of  Societies,  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  the  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  XIV.  Pt.  4,  M.  T.  de  Laconperie  has 
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printed  the  firat  portion  of  a  papor  on  "  The  Oldest  Book  of 
the  Ohinese  (the  Yh-King)  and  its  Authors,"  and  the  second 
portion  and  conclusion  of  it  in  Vol.  XV.  Part  2  ;  and,  in  the 
same  Part,  Mr.  Gardner  has  given  "  Chinese  Laws  and 
Customs"; — Before  the  Society,  too,  on  April  30,  1883, 
Prof.  Beal  has  road  a  paper  "On  Two  Geographical  Sites 
named  by  Hiouon-Tlisang  in  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  the 
8i-yu-Ki  " : — and  M.  T.  de  Lacouperie  a  paper  "  On  the 
Shifting  of  the  Ca.rdinal  Points,  aa  an  Illustration  of  the 
ChaldoBO-Babylonian  Culture  borrowed  by  the  early  Chinese." 
In  the  Journal  of  (he  North  China  Brmich  of  R.  A.  S.,  vol. 
xvii.  part  I,  are  papers  by  H.  A.  Giles.  "On  Ohinese 
Composition"  J — by  M.  HiHh,  "On  the  Hoppo-Book  of 
1753  " ;  and,  by  tlie  same,  a  Review  of  Giibelentz's  Chincsischo 
'Graniniatik. — In  the  Trans,  of  the  Aniat.  Soc,  of  Japan,  vol. 
X.  pt.  1,  are  papers  by  Dr.  Edkins,  "On  a  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Vocabulary  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  with  notes 
on  the  above  by  Ernest  Satow,  Esq. — In  the  Journal  of  the 
Straits  Branch  R.  A.  S.,  Juno,  1882,  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Dodd 
on  the  "Probable  origin  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Formosa,"  con- 
tinued in  the  December  number. 

In  the  Z.  D.   M.  G.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  Dr.  W.  Grube  briefly 
notices  Gabelentss's  Grammar. 

lu  the  Journal  Amadque  (Apr.  Mai,  Juin,  1882)  M. 
Inibanlt-IIuart  publishes  "  Fne  Excursion  a  la  ville  de  Song' 
Kiang  "  ;  and  "  Le  siege  et  la  prise  de  Son-Tcheou  en  1863." 
In  the  Indian  Antiquary  (July)  is  a  very  important  paper  by 
Prof.  Em,  Forchhammer  "  On  the  Indo-Chinese  Languages," 
which  welt  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  the  acquisition  of  tongues 
in  which  the  tones  play  such  an  important  part.  In  Oct.  is 
a  notice  of  the  translation  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  M.R.A.S., 
from  the  Tibetan  of  "  the  Sutra  in  forty-two  chapters,"  one  of 
the  Canonical  Hooks  of  Buddhism.  This  Sutra  has  been  twice 
translated  before  by  Schiefuer  (1851)  and  L.  Feer  (1878),  as, 
also,  by  Mr,  Beal  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  Journal 
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of  this  Society.  In  Feb,  is  a  useful  paper  by  Dr.  Kuhn  on 
the  oldest  Aryan  Element  in  the  Sinhalese  Vocabulary. 

The  following  may  be  noted  among  books,  etc.,  recently 
published  or  in  course  of  publication : — The  Six  Scripts,  a 
translation  by  L.  C.  Hopkins  of  the  Preface  to  the  Liu  Shu 
Xu,  a  Dictionary  by  Tai  T'ung : — Richthofen,  F.  v.,  China, 
vol.  2 ;  Nordliche  China : — Acheson,  J.,  Index  to  Williams's 
"  Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language  " : — Michels, 
A.  des,  Tarn  tu  Kinh  ou  le  livre  des  Phrases  de  trois  Carac- 
teres,  avec  le  commentaire  de  Vu-ong-th&n-th&ng : — Barone, 
J.,  Z'ien-z-Wen  Sue,  De  mille  verborum  libro  k  Chen  Him-S. 
<Printed  at  the  Naples  Polyglot  Press) : — Schlegel,  G.,  Neder- 
landsch-Chineesch  Woordenboek  in  het  Tsang-Tsin  Dialect, 
vol.  iii. : — Chalmers,  J.,  The  Structure  of  the  Chinese  Characters 
under  three  hundred  primary  heads  : — Nanjio,  B.,  Catalogue 
of  the  Chinese  Translation  of  the  Buddhist  Tripitaka : — Beal, 
Prof.,  Abstracts  of  four  lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature  in 
China : — Cordier,  II.,  La  France  en  Chine  au  dix-huitiSme 
siecle : — Giles,  H.  A.,  Historic  China  and  other  Sketches  : — 
Kosny,  L.  de,  Les  Peuples  Orientaux  connues  des  Anciens 
Chinois  : — The  "  Fan  Kwae  "  at  Canton  before  Treaty  days, 
by  an  Old  Resident  (W.  C.  Hunter) : — Douglas,  Prof.,  Le 
Ming's  Marriage  (an  exposure  of  the  Laws  of  Marriage  in 
China),  Cornhill  Magazine : — Giles,  H.  A.,  A  Chinese  Cyclo- 
paedia (being  a  descriptive  notice  of  the  Yuen  chien  lei  han, 
in  450  books,  published  in  1716),  in  The  Time,  the  Chinese 
Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal  (a  periodical  of  Foochow) : — 
M.  Cordier's  great  work  Bibliotheca  Sinica  is  progressing,  and 
Tome  2de  Fasc.  1  has  just  appeared. 

In  M.  Cordier's  Revue  de  VExtrlnie  Orient,  No.  1,  are 
the  following  papers  referring  to  China : — Histoire  des  Etudes 
•Chinoises  —  Notes  pour  servir  k  une  Biographie  de  fea 
L'Archimandrite  Palladius,  p.  9 : — Wylie,  A.,  Ethnography 
of  the  Han  Dynasty,  translated  from  the  How  Han  Shoo, 
p.  52: — Cordier,   H.,  MSS.  relatifs   k  la  Chine  (London), 
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p.  112: — Do.,  La  Presae  Eiiropepnne  en  Cliino,  p.  120: — 
Traite  entre  La  Russie  et  La  Chine,  conceruant  retablisisement 
de  I'autorit^  du  Gouvernement  Chinois  dans  le  pays  d'lli, 
p.  129 : — and  Deveria,  G.,  Mode  d'Estainpage  usite  en  Chine, 
with  a  plate,  p.  142.  In  No.  2,  Deveria,  G.,  Exainen  de  la 
Stael  de  Yeii-tai,  Dissertation  sur  les  caractercs  d'ecriture 
employes  par  lea  Tartares  Sou-tchen,  with  plates,  p,  173  : —  I 
Mr.  Wylio  continue.s  hia  papers  from  Part  I. : — and  M, 
Cordier  gives  further  notes  on  Chinese  MSS.  (Vienna),  p.  310. 
In  the  Mclangej9,  Dr.  Martin  has  a  brief  paper  called  Inter- 
pretation des  trois  caract6res  compoaaut  le  titre  Si-yuen-lu, 
p.  317: — There  are,  also,  some  brief  reviews  of  books,  chiefly  M 
by  M.  Cordier.  ■ 

In  No.  3  Dr,  Martin  continues  his  Expose  des  principanx 
passages  contenues  dans  le  Si-yuen-lu,  p.  335 ;  and  MM.  ■ 
Cordier  and  Wjlie  cotitinue  their  previously  noticed  papers  :— 
M.  Cordier  adds,  too,  a  further  notice  of  MSS.  relating  to 
China  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  "Melanges"  there 
is  nothing  of  importance.  H 

In  the  part  of  the  ^^  Anccdoia  Oxonirnsia "  jast  issued, 
Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  M.R.A.S., 
have  printed  "  Sukhavali-Vyuha,  descriptive  of  the  Sukhftvati, 
the  Land  of  Bliss,"  which  ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  have  been 
classified  under  the  head  of  Sanskrit.  The  work  contains  two 
appendices.  1,  The  Test  and  Translation  of  Sanghavarman's 
Chinese  Version  of  the  Poetical  portions  of  the  Sukh&,vat!-^ 
vyftha;  and  2.  The  Sanskrit  Text  of  the  smaller  Sukhavati- 
vyflha. — In  the  Bull,  Soc.  Indo-Chin.  is  a  notice  of  G.  Pau- 
thier's  San  Tsen  King,  livre  classiquo  des  trois  caract^rea 
Wang  peh  heou,  en  Cliinois  et  Fran9aia. 

The  two  most  important  works  on  this  p.art  of  the  world 
recently  published  are —  Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun's  "Across 
Chrysfe,"  a  nai-rative  of  a  Journey  of  Exploration  through  the 
South  China  Border  Landa,  from  Canton  to  Mandalay,  in  2 
vols. ;    and  M.  J-  Moura's  Royaume  de  Cambodge,  in  2  vols. 
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with  abundant  and  useful  illustrations,  though  the  engraving 
of  them  is  rather  rough.  M.  Abel  des  Michels  has,  also, 
published  for  the  Ecoles  des  Langues  Orientales  vivanta, 
"  Les  Pofimes  d'Annamhac  v&n  Ti^n  ca  Di§n — texte  en  carac- 
teres  figuratifs." 

Japan. — The  number  of  new  works  on  Japanese  matters 
seems  hardly  to  be  so  large  as  in  some  former  years,  but  there 
is  no  lack  of  reviews  and  shorter  papers,  some  of  which  may  be 
noticed  here.  Thus  in  the  AthetuBum  (June  10,  1882)  is  a 
brief  review  of  W.  G.  Dixon's  Land  of  the  Morning : — (July) 
of  a  very  useful  and  comprehensive  book  by  J.  L.  Bowes, 
entitled  Japanese  Marks  and  Seals ;  and  (Sept.)  of  Mr. 
Kenchio  Suyematz's  Japanese  novel,  Genji  Monogatari.  We 
learn  further,  incidentally,  that  the  Japanese  Government  has 
determined  on  establisliing  public  libraries  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Empire.  In  the  North  China  Branch  of  the 
R.A.S.  xvii.  1,  are  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nagasaki,  by  H.  B.  Guppy ;  and  Notes  on  the  South 
Coast  of  Saghalien,  by  G.  C.  Anderson : — In  the  Trans.  Asiat. 
Soc.  of  Japan  are  Notes  by  J.  M.  Dixon,  On  Konodai  and 
its  Spots  of  Interest: — and  by  E.  Satow,  M.B1.A.S.,  On  the 
Early  History  of  Printing  in  Japan.  In  the  Rev.  de  L'Extr. 
Orient,  No.  1,  M.  L.  Metchnikoff  prints  La  Statistique  dea 
Sexes  en  Japou : — and  in  Mus^on,  Tom.  2,  No.  2,  M.  G. 
Barone  gives  a  notice  of  lasogami  and  Camicoto,  a  Japanese 
legend.  We  may  add  that  the  "  Chrysanthemum "  still 
flourisiies,  and  prints  many  interesting  articles  about  Japan. 
They  are,  however,  too  numerous  to  be  quoted  here. 

Other  miscellaneous  papers  are: — Buret,  H.,  L'Art  Japo- 
nais  (Gaz.  d.  Beaux  Arts,  Aug.  Oct.): — Mi^et,  Sur  les 
Moeurs  d.  Japonais  (Rev.  d'Anthrop.  t.  4) : — Pfizmaier,  A., 
Erorterungen  u.  aufklarungen  liber  Aino  (Sitz.  Ber.  Wien. 
Akad.) : — Do.,  Werke  aus  d.  Zeiten  der  Zwei-theilung  Japans 
(ibid.)  : — Rein,  J.  J.,  Das  Japauische  Kunst-gewerbe  (Mont. 
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d.  Orient,  viii.  1,  2,  6,  7)  : — Scheube,  Bemerknngen  iibor  d. 
Nahruug  d.  Japauer  {Ibid.  10)  : — Chaiuberlaiu,  B.  H.,  Oa 
two  questions  of  Jiiiianese  Aicha)oIofi;y  (J.R.A.S.  Vol.  XV.). 

Among  printed  books  (some  of  them  reprints  from  tlie 
Journals  of  Societies)  may  be  mentioned,  Pfizniaier,  A., 
Erklarungen  unlekannten  und  Schwieriger  Japanischer 
Worte : — Dixon,  W.  G..  Land  of  tlie  Morning : — Suyematz, 
K.,  M.R.A.S.,  Genji  Monogatari,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
tClassical  Japanese  Romances:  —  Hufinian,  J.  J.,  Japanese- 
English  Dictionary,  ed.  by  J.  Serrurier,  vol.  i.,  1  : — Liebscher, 
G.,  Japan's  Landwirthscliaftliehe  verliiiltnisae: — MetchnikofF, 
L.,  L'Empire  Japonais  (Impr.  de  I'Atsume  Gusa)  : — Satow, 
E.  M.,  and  Ilawes,  A.  (i.  S.,  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Central 
and  Northern  Japan  : — Plizmaier,  A,,  Drei  myatische  Scluifteu 
Tojo-tomi  Katsu-Tosi's: — and,  also,  in  the  Publications  of  the 
Roy.  Inst,  of  Florence,  three  papers  on  Japanese  subjects. 


Further  India  and  Malayo-Polijn&sia, — To  "  the  Annales  de 
TExtrenie  Orient,"  as  on  former  occasions,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  best  account  we  can  obtain  of  these  Eastern  countries, 
the  information  being  the  more  valuable,  as  generally  given 
by  persons  who  are  residents  in  tho  districts  they  describe. 
Thus,  in  July,  1882,  we  have  a  characteriatic  notice  of  tho  way 
whereby  tlie  French  language  was  introduced  into  Japan  : — 
Mr,  L(5on  Feer  reviews  a  work  by  M.  Ad.  F.  do  Foutpertuis,  On 
China,  Japan,  and  Cambodia,  only  a  small  part  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  seen  himself: — and  a  valuable  paper  is 
printed,  entitled  "Talents  Militaires  d'  Haider  Aly,"  from 
unedited  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Nancy,  of  J,  B.  Tliiriot,  who 
claims  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  facts  he  de- 
scribes in  the  campaign  of  1780-2:  the  Chronicle  deals  chiefly 
with  the  political  status  of  French  Cocliin-China.  In  the  August 
number  is  a  good  review  of  M.  HoUe's  "  Tabel  van  oud-  en 
nieuw-Indische  Alphabetten,"  by  M.  d'Estreys,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  which  is  his  classidcation  of  the  varieties  of  the 
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ancient  Kawi  alphabet,  together  with  those  in  use  in  Java  fron* 
the  eighth  to  fifteenth  century.  The  later  ones  taken  from 
BaiHes  and  Cohen-Stuart  are  of  much  value,  and  the  whole 
work  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study :  the  Memoir  of  M. 
Thiriot  is  also  continued : — It  is  further  stated,  that  in  the 
Soc.  de  Geogr.  de  France  here  quoted  is  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Journey  of  Dr.  Neis,  in  Tndo-China,  to  the  east  of 
Mekong;  and  that  in  the  Bull,  de  I'lnst.  Roy.  des  Indes  Neer- 
landaises,  M.  Zem  gives  a  valuable  paper,  "Sur  la  langue 
des  Negritos  et  des  Sles  Philippines." 

In  Sept.,  is  an  article  on  "Manuscrits  Atchinois,"  a  subject 
deserving  further  examination.  M.  van  den  Langen,  who  goes 
out  with  the  warm  support  of  Dr.  Veth,  has  already,  we  hear, 
found  several  Atchinese  documents,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
may  be  able  to  publish  ;  and  as  a  commencement,  is  preparing 
a  "  Dictionnaire  Atchinois,"  to  which  we  wish  all  success.  M. 
le  Comte  6.  d'Alviella  gives  a  pleasant  sketch  of  a  journey 
in  the  "  Royaume  de  Sikkim  " ;  M.  de  Goeje  writes  "  Le 
Japon  connu  des  Arabes": — we  have,  also,  the  text  of 
the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Corea: — and  a 
report  of  M.  Victor  de  Lesseps  on  the  Suez  Canal.  In  the 
"  Chronique,"  M.  d'Estrey  gives  vent  to  certain  recent  views 
on  the  subject  of  Madagascar  and  its  future.  To  the  October 
number,  M.  Eugene  Simon  contributes  a  long  article  on  "L» 
Cit^  Chinoise,"  which  is  worthy  of  perusal ;  and  M.  D'Alviella 
continues  his  notes  "  Sur  le  Royaume  de  Sikkim."  We  learn, 
further,  that  MM.  Deloncle  and  Harmand  have  satisfied  them- 
selves as  to  the  possibility  of  cutting  the  long  projected  Canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Kra :  and  that  the  King  of  Siam  will 
not  grant  the  concession  needed  for  this  purpose  to  any  one 
but  M.  de  Lesseps.  In  the  November  number  is  a  long  paper 
on  "L'Art  Medicale  en  Chine,"  of  little  value,  except  aa  a 
curiosity.  It  was  well  enough  known,  years  ago,  that  anything 
like  Medical  Science  was  unknown  in  the  "Middle  Kingdom.** 
The  Chronique  is,  as  usual,  too  political  for  these  pages. 
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At  the  Soc.  de  Geog.  Comm.  de  France,  M.  Deloncle  has 
given  some  valuable  details  of  liis  journey  with  Dr.  Harmand 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Kra.  He  states  that  the  canal  need  not  be 
more  than  thirty  kilos — about  twenty  miles — long.  At  the 
Cuugross  of  the  various  Frendi  Geographical  Societies  (at 
Bordeaux,  Sept.  6th-llth,  1882)  many  objects  of  interest  were 
shown  in  the  "  Exposition  Geographi  que  "—such  as  a  copy 
of  the  Koran,  written  witli  a  dylui  on  bamboo  ;  a  collection  of 
objects  procured  by  M.  Guimet ;  the  fine  mhieralogical  collec- 
tions of  M.  Lemaire  from  New  CaleJoiiia,  illustrative  of  his 
pedestrian  tour  tlm-ough  that  island ;  with  magnificent  plans 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  Angkor  Wat  in  Gamboge,  and  speci- 
mens of  Khmer  architecture.  From  the  same  paper  we  hear 
that  M.  Witti,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  "  North  Borneo 
Co.,"  and  some  of  the  people  with  him,  have  been  slain  by  the 
"  head-hunters  "  of  that  island — another  instance  of  a  careless 
trust  in  or  misappreciation  of  savages. 

In  the  December  number  the  paper  on  Chinese  Medicine  is 
brouoht  to  a  close.  M.  te  Baron  Ernouf  gives  a  brief  account 
of  Baghdad  and  its  neighbourhood,  especially  of  Ctestphoii,  of 
which  an  engraving  is  given.  In  the  "  Chronique  "  special 
reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Colquhoun's  recent  journey  from 
Canton  to  Rangoon,  and  to  the  inferences  drawa  from  tlie  facta 
lie  details,  in  an  article  in  the  "  Times  " ;  and  a  brief  sketch  is 
given  of  M.  de  Ujfalvy'a  Travels  in  Central  Asia,  and  of  his 
Ethnographical  and  Anthropological  observations  of  the  people 
of  Kashmir,  Dardistau,  Jaghistan,  Chitral,  and  Kafiristan. 
The  system  of  Polyandria  appears  to  be  in  full  force  in  some 
parts  of  Tibet. 

In  the  number  for  January,  1883,  is  a  short  sketch  of 
"  L'Instruction  publique  en  Cochin-Chine,"  of,  as  the  writer 
«aUs  it,  "  une  Colonic  sans  Colons."  Other  articles  are — 
a  valuable  one  entitled  "■  La  Route  do  I'lnde  par  voie  do 
Terre  "  ;  •'  Progres  de  Gt5uie  Civil  en  Chine  "  ;  with  a  very 
interesting  discussion  of  how  the  Yellow  River  and  Yangtze- 
voL.  XV. — [kkw  sx&ibi.]  a 
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Kiang  can  be  made  passable  by  railway  trains,  so  as  to  connect 
Peking  and  Tient-sin  with  (ultimately)  Canton  ;  and,  generally, 
of  the  system  which  will  no  doubt,  sooner  or  later,  cover  the 
whole  of  China  with  a  net-work  of  railways.  M.  P.  A.  Van 
der  Lith,  Prof,  at  Law  at  Leydeu,  gives  a  valuable  paper 
entitled  "  Questions  de  Droit  Coloniale."  Before  the  Soc 
Acad.  Indo-Chiuoise,  M.  Millot  has  sketched  the  course  of 
events  in  Tongkin  :  the  text  is  also  given  of  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Colquhoun  at  Simla,  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  Chinese 
government  of  the  provinces  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  Tongkin. 

In  the  Feb.  number  is  "Le  Congo  et  les  droits  de  Portugal," 
the  translation  of  a  long  article  in  the  "  Correspondencia  de 
Portugal."  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane  commences  an  exhaustive  essay, 
"  Rapports  Ethnologiques  et  Linguistiqnes  des  Races  Indo- 
Chinoises  et  Indo-Pacifiques":  in  which,  with  great  brevity,  he 
passes  under  review  all  the  theories  that  have  hitherto  been 
advanced  on  these  subjects.  In  this  essay,  Mr.  Keane  sug- 
gests the  title  of  "  Indo-Pacific  "  for  the  misleading  "  Malayo- 
Polynesian,"  and  the  adoption,  for  "Polynesian,"  of  a  new 
name,  "Sawaiori  "  (compounded  of  the  first  syllable  of  Samoa, 
the  second  of  Hawai,  and  the  last  two  of  Maori),  as  an 
Ethnical  expression  embracing  many  distinct  fundamental 
types.  In  the  "  Chronique,"  further  details  are  given  with 
reference  to  the  controversy  between  France  and  Portugal 
as  to  their  respective  claims  to  various  portions  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  action  of  what  our  neighbours  call 
the  "Traite  Brazza-Mdkoko."  Holland,  too,  we  learn,  claims, 
though  somewhat  tardily,  the  mouths  of  the  Congo,  though  it 
is  clear  that,  in  this  matter,  the  demands  of  Portugal  are  fiw 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  number  for  March  contains  a  brief  notice  by  M.  Vinson 
of  the  "Religion  des  Populations  isol^es  de  I'lnde;"  and  a 
continuation  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane's  valuable  essay: — in  the 
''  Chronique  "  are  some  further  details  of  Dr.  Neis's  Travels  in 
Cochin-China.      In   the  Number  for  April  is  a  remarkable 
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article  on  the  progress  of  British  Burma,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  cultivation  of  rice,  itself,  it  would  appear,  a  word 
of  distinctly  InJian  origin ;  and  by  M.  Sabine  Mea,  "  Sur  les 
Monuments  de  I'lnde."  M.  Meignon  gives  an  account  of  a 
land  Journey  from  Paris  to  Pekin,  which,  at  all  events,  shows 
that  the  popular  views  of  Siberia,  especially  as  to  its  agricul- 
tural possibilities,  dili'er  widely  from  the  realit^v.  In  the 
*' Chronique,"  the  Tongkin  question  naturally  takes  the  first 
place.  Under  the  head  of  Siam,  it  is  stated  that  M.  de 
Lesseps  lias  sent  some  French  engineers  to  exatiiiue  the 
Istlimus  of  Kra,  with  the  object  of  cutting  the  king-talked-of 
Canal,  and  that  these  officers  have  been  well  received  by  the 
Siamese  authorities.  In  the  part  for  May,  are  good  skefclies 
of  *'  Les  Possessions  Portugaises  dans  TExtreme  Orient,"  and 
of  the  plan  of  the  "  Exposition  Rationale  do  Calcutta,"  which 
is  to  be  held  there  next  winter.  In  the  "  Chronique,"  details 
are  given  of  the  course  it  is  hoped  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment will  pursue  with  re^iard  to  the  Annamite  King,  Tuduc. 
Naturally,  too,  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea  is  a  sore  subject. 
There  is  also,  a  report  of  some  importance  on  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  destined  at  present,  or  in  the  early  inture,  to  be 
French  penal  settlements ;  and  a  notice  of  the  coronation  of 
tlie  King  and  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  connexion  witli  the  "Extreme  East "  must  be  noticed 
the  publication  recently  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Bulletin 
de  la  8ocii5t^  Acadetnique  Indo-Chiuoisc,"  which  contains  a 
large  number  of  valuable  papers  bearing  on  this  subject,  As 
it  is  not  possible  to  find  space  to  analyse  each  of  the  articles,  a 
list  is  given  of  the  most  important  of  them  which  future 
students  can  consult  in  the  volume  itself.  They  are  as  follows  : 
By  M.  de  St.  Arronian,  Missions  Scientifiqucs  dans  I'lnde 
Fraucaise,  en  Indo-Chine  et  en  Malaise,  with  a  valuable  list 
of  the  "Missions"  themselves,  p.  1: — Lorg^ou,  E.,  Remarque 
relative  an  Vocabulaire  dea  Mou-Uona,  p.  28 : — M.  Ravel, 
Do  rinde  Fran9ai8e  de  la  Legislation,  p.  60 ; — Qenin^  E., 
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Documents  in^dites  sur  I'Histoire  et  la  G^ograpliie  de  I'lnde 
Francaise,  Voyage  de  M.  Thiriot,  p.  69: — Bouillevatet,  M. 
I'Abb^,  Les  premiers  Princes  de  I'Annam  d'apres  les  Annales 
Indigenes,  p.  108: — Millot,  E.,  La  France  dans  I'Extreme 
Orient  et  la  concession  Franfaise  de  Chang-Hai,  p.  118  : — 
Delavaud,  L.,  Les  Progr^s  des  Etudes  Indo-Chinoises  dans  la 
Charente-Inf(Srieur  (Rochefort),  p.  140: — Blumentritt,  Prof.  F., 
Organization  Communale  des  Philippines,  trad,  du  "Globus" 
par  A.  Hugot,  p.  145 : — Carara&que,  F.,  La  Province  de  Zara- 
bules  de  Tile  de  Lu9on.  trad,  par  A.  "W.  Taylor,  p.  165 : — 
Dilhan,  A.,  and  Taylor,  A.  W.,  M^moire  sur  I'Archipel  de 
Jolo,  p.  170  : — Cantova,  A .,  Ddcouverte  des  lies  Garbanzos 
(Carolines),  transl.  by  E.  Gibert  and  A.  W.  Taylor,  p.  218: — 
Soltau,  H.,  M.B.A.S.,  De  Bahnio  4  Hankow,  transl.  by  E. 
Millot,  p.  229. 

There  then  follow  some  good  notices  of  books  or  essays, 
such  as  M.  Leon  Feer's  of  Vasconcellos's  Bela9oe3  entre  o 
Oriente  et  o  Occidente,  p.  235 ;  M.  Croizier's  of  M.  Lorg€ou's 
Suphasit  Siamois,  of  Coelho's  DialectosRomanicos  na  Africa,  and 
of  M.  Myners  d'Estrey's  Les  Langues  de  Celebes  d'apres  Dr. 
B.  F.  Matthes,  pp.  238-243.  M.  Aristide  Marr^  notices  M. 
Bading's  Spraakkunst  des  Maleische  Taal,  p.  243.  Other  im- 
portant works  are — Prof.  Kern's  Oude  Bouwwerken  in  Kam- 
bodia,  p.  247 : — Gordon,  R.,  Report  on  the  Irawaddy  River, 
p.  284: — papers  by  MM.  Boulangieret  Fenal,  entitled  respec- 
tively, D^bit  du  Me-Kong  and  Le  Bassin  de  Gamboge, 
291-294 :  —  and  others  of  the  same  class  too  many  in  num- 
ber, and  too  technical  to  be  given  here  in  further  detail: 
some,  too,  are  essentially  scientific.  We  may,  however,  note 
specially,  Le  Commerce  de  Yunnan  par  la  voie  du  Fleuve 
Rouge,  by  C.  de  Kergaradec,  p.  315 : — Hamont,  T.,  Tin  Essu 
d' Empire  Fran9ais  dans  I'lnde  au  xviii*  sidcle,  a  fresh 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Dupleix,  p.  339:  —  the 
*' Melanges"  are  full  of  interesting  matter,  but  can  only  be 
referred  to  here;  it  may,  however,  be  stated  that,    among 
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them,  will  be  found  valuable  information  on  Tongkin,  Siam, 
Tibet,  Birma,  the  Pfiilippine  Islands,  Borneo,  etc.  The 
"Society  Acad«niique  "  may  well  bo  congratulated  on  the 
excellence  and  completeness  of  ita  first  year's  "  Bulletin," 

It  should  be  added  that  M.  Cordier  has  brouglit  out  at 
least  three  numbers  of  his  Revue  de  1'  Extreme  Orient,  from 
January  to  September,  1882.  In  the  first  are  the  following 
general  papers  : — Documents  inedites  pour  servir  a  1'  liistoire 
Ecclesiastique  de  I'Extrome  Orient,  1.  Correspondence  du 
pere  Foucquet  avec  le  Cardinal  Gualterio,  p.  16: — Moura,  M., 
Phnoui-PenL  a  Pursat,  en  compagnie  du  Roi  de  Cambodge 
et  de  sa  cour,  p.  84,  In  the  second,  MM,  Cordier  and 
Moura  continue  the  papers  begun  in  the  first.  In  the  third, 
under  the  liead  of  Documents  Ecclesiastiques,  M,  Cordier 
publishes  Le  Chinois  de  S.  Foucquet,  d'apr^a  un  MS,  No.  169, 
de  rinveutaire  des  Papiers  dn  Due  de  St.  Simon.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Bastiau,  A.,  Vcilker  Stamine  am  Brahmaputra 
nnd  verwandschaftliche  Nachbarn,  Berl.  1883. 

Among  miscellaneous  books,  may  be  mentioned  for  Burma, 
printed  at  Rangoon,  Daiiiasctkya  Jaya,  edited  by  Moung 
Ywet : — Datoo  Wiektaya  Pakoiwaaka  Seinta  (a  work  on 
Medicine) : — Heetawpadetha  and  other  Stories  (Hitopadesa, 
etc.),  ed.  Moung  Bwa: — Kandapooya  Woottoo  (an  allegorical 
story)  ed.  S.  Moung  Tha  Zau  : — Paramatta  Maydaneekyan 
(Buddhist  Metapliysics),  edited  by  Ko  Oung  Shay ; — and 
Sadoodamathaya  and  Thanwaya  Pwo  (two  Burmese  Epics), 
edited  by  Thaya.  For  the  Philippines,  Vidad  y  Soler,  S,, 
Memoria  sobre  los  niontes  de  Filipinas,  is  useful  as  giving  lists 
of  books  and  rmnphlets  relating  to  the  Far  East. 
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MisceHimcous  IinVtan  or  Oriental. — -Under  this  head  it  is 
ojsual  to  place  references  to  papers  or  books  which  do  not  so 
readily  fall  under  any  of  the  previous  categories.  Thus,  in 
the  Aihenmim  (June  10,  1882)  is  a  very  important  summary 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Indian  Survey ;  and,  July  22,  of  the 
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Manual  of  the  Geology  of  by  V.  Ball : — of  Mem.  of  the  Geolog. 
Survey  : — of  Palseontologia  Indica : — and  of  Records  of  the 
Geol.  Survey :— and,  in  Oct.  7,  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Blantbrd's  Indian 
Meteorological  Memoirs,  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  "  Meteorological  Science  "  that  has  ever  been  printed.  The 
later  papers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  haVe  an  especial 
value,  for  the  scientific  account  given  in  them  of  the  Coal- 
fields, not  only  of  India  Proper,  but  of  Assam  and  Burmah — 
see,  also,  Dec.  30,  p.  903 : — (June  17)  a  good  notice  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Wood's  Translation  of  M.  Earth's  work  "On  the 
Religions  of  India "  .-—(June  24)  Do.,  of  Mr.  Torn  Dutt's 
Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of  Hindostan : — ibid.,  of  Mr.  W. 
T.  Thiselton  Dyer's  report  to  the  Linneau  Society  "  On  the 
Caoutchouc-yielding  Apocynacese  of  Malaya  and  Tropical 
Africa": — (July  1)  of  E.  A.  Floyer's  Unexplored  Baluchis- 
tan :— (Aug.  19)  of  Mr.  J.  W.  McOrindle,  M.R.A.S.,  Ancient 
India  as  described  by  Ctesias  the  Knidian,  with  some  judicious 
suggestions: — and  (Aug.  26)  of  the  admirable  Handbook  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  M.R.A.S. 

There  is,  also  (Sept.  30),  an  excellent  review  of  Mr.  E. 
Thomas's  "  Indian  Baliiard  and  the  Arabian  Intercourse  with 
India  in  the  Ninth  and  following  Centuries,"  by  one  who  is, 
perhaps,  better  able  than  any  one  else  to  appreciate  fully  such 
research  : — In  Oct,  28,  Miss  CoUett  (the  Editor  of  the  Brahmo 
Year-book),  in  a  very  interesting  letter,  expresses  the  hope 
that  certain  missing  letters  and  papers  of  Rammohun  Roy 
(who  died  in  1833)  may  yet  be  discovered.  In  Nov.  4  is  a 
notice  of  Prof.  Kern's  Buddliismus  und  seine  Geschichte  in 
Indien,  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Dr.  H.  Jacobi,  a  work, 
the  learning  of  which  is  unquestioned,  but  which,  for  all  that, 
will  certainly  not  be  generally  accepted  by  Buddhist  scholars, 
either  here  or  in  India ;  thus,  Prof.  Kern  concludes  that  Buddha 
must  be  the  Sun-hero,  and  his  disciples,  therefore,  the  planets 
and  other  heavenly  bodies !  Notices  are  also  given  of  the 
beautiful  work  on  "  Eastern  Carpets,"  by  Mr.  Vincent  Robin> 
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Bon,  M.R.A.S.,  and  Sir  George  l^irdwood,  K. C.S.I. : — of  an 
iDterestin^  meeting  of  the  Native  Ladies  Association  at  Pooua, 
in  a  letter  from  Prof.  Mouier  Williams  (Nov.  IS) : — lu  Dec. 
2  there  is  a  pleasant  review  of  Sir  M.  MacGregor's  Wander- 
ings in  Baluchistan  : — and  (Dec.  16)  of  a  lecture  given  in 
Persian,  at  the  Calcutta  Madressah,  on  the  subject  of  Muham- 
medan  Education,  by  one  of  the  leading  Ulemas  of  Cairo. 
In  the  same  number  is  a  report  of  the  publications  issued  and 
registered  in  the  several  Provinces  of  India,  which  amount  to 
about  5310.  In  the  returns  from  Madras  we  notice  two 
metrical  translations  in  Telugu  of  the  "  Merchant  of  "Venice," 
and  adaptations  of  the  '*  Comedy  of  Errors "  and  of  the 
"  Winter's  Tale."  There  is,  also  (Dec.  30),  an  appreciative 
review  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Rovvuey's  Wild  Tribes  of  India. 

In  Jan.  6,  1883,  ia  a  sketch  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter's  Brief 
History  of  the  Indian  People,  a  condensation  of  the  larger 
article  in  tlie  "  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,'"  which  has  itself 
been  reproduced  as  a  separate  volume,  witJi  the  title  of  "  The 
Indian  Empire."  Probably  this  volume  is  intended  as  a 
school  book.  In  Feb.  20  is  au  interesting  article  (from  the 
Allahabad  Pioneer),  giving  details  of  Mr.  Andrew  Dalgleish's 
recent  visit  to  Kasligar  and  Esisteru  Turkestan,  which  seems 
to  have  been  very  successful : — in  March  10,  a  good  review  of 
Mr.  Boswortb  Smitlfa  Lift;  of  Lord  Lawrence,  and  a  note  (p. 
315)  of  certain  tribes  in  Orissa,  who  worship  the  Queen  as  a 
Goddess,  though  not  under  the  title  of  Kaisar-i-lliud : — In 
April  21  is  a  Sketch  of  Prof.  Haeckel's  Visit  to  Ceylon  ;  and. 
May  12,  of  The  Golden  Chersonese  and  the  way  thither,  by 
Mrs.  Bishop  (nde  Isabella  Bird),  Infer  alia,  we  may  also 
record  a  notice  of  Mr.  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography 
and  Travel  (Asia),  which  has  been  brought  out  under  the 
official  editing  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Kcaue, 
who,  however,  for  some  reason  or  other,  do  not  refer  to  the 
standard  work  on  China  by  the  Baron  von  Richthofen. 

In  i\\6  Academy  (June  17,  1882),  Mr.  A,  H.  Keaue  reviews 
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Mr.  Floyer's  Unexplored  Baluchistan  ;  and  the  late  Dr. 
Burnell  contributes  a  letter  *■*  On  the  Orifnn  of  the  Indian 
Alphabets,"  in  which  he  gives  the  substance  of  one  from  Prof, 
Sayce  on  some  unknown  characters  on  an  Assyrian  Contract 
Tablet.  These  Dr.  Burnell  thought  tended  to  show  a 
foreign  origin  of  the  Indian  Alphabets.  In  July  8,  Dr. 
Morris  reviews  The  Vinaya  Texts  of  the  "  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,"  translated  by  MM.  Davids  and  Oldenberg; 
and,  in  August  5,  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller  reviews  the  new 
edition  of  Sir  George  Cox's  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations, 
originally  published  in  1870.  In  the  new  edition,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  trace  the  influence  of  Semitic  Theology  on  the 
Theology  and  Religion  of  the  Greeks.  Apropos  of  what  may 
perhaps  be  called  the  lighter  labours  of  mature  scholars,  Prof. 
Miiller  asks  the  pertinent  question,  "Why  have  not  Prof. 
Benfey's  numerous  articles  scattered  about  in  Journals  and 
the  Transactions  of  Academies,  the  richest  Thesaurui  ever 
lejft  behind  by  any  Sanskrit  scholar,  been  collected  and 
published  so  as  to  remain  accessible  to  future  generations?" 
In  August  12,  Mr,  E.  Vesey  Westmacott  communicates  a 
note  on  the  mode  of  casting  adopted  by  Indian  falsificatori. 
In  August  26,  Mr.  Bhys  Davids  summarizes  the  more 
important  recently  published  works  on  Buddhism  — a  sub* 
ject  now  surely  occupying  a  somewhat  inordinate  space  in 
the  Eastern  literature  of  the  day,  to  wit,  Der  Buddhismus 
of  Prof.  Bastian,  the  Mahavastu  of  M.  S^nart,  the  Lalita 
Vistara,  and  Buddha,  sein  Leben,  seine  Lehre,  und  seine 
Gemeiude  of  Dr.  H.  Oldenberg.  Mr.  Monkhouse,  also,  calls 
attention  to  the  beautiful  work  by  Mr.  Bobinson  on  "  Indian 
Carpets,"  and  to  the  masterly  drawing  of  some  of  them  by 
Miss  Julia  Bobinson.  In  September,  Dr.  Morris  furnishes 
a  valuable  revieAv  of  Mr.  Balston's  Tibetan  Tales,  [a  transla- 
tion from  F.  Anton  v.  Scliiefner,  with  much  additional  matter 
of  his  own].  In  October  is  a  very  important  letter  from  Dr» 
A.   Bastian  in  partial  reply  to  Mr.  Davids'  review  of  hi» 
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"  Ruddhismus "  just  noticed,  in  which  he  gives  a  fuller 
explanation  of  the  object  of  !iia  book.  In  November,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Cotton  reviews  Sir  Alfred  Ljall's  Asiatic  Studies,  and 
in  December,  Mr.  A.  H,  Keane  notices  Major-Genoral  Sir 
0.  M.  Macgregor'a  Wanderings  in  Baluchistan.  In  January 
13,  are  sketches  of  Mr.  Cumberlege's  account  of  the  Biinjarrali 
Class;  of  Prof.  P.  J.  Veth's  work  on  Java;  and  by  Mr. 
Markham  of  Wessel  v.  Gorkorn's  Hand-book  of  Cbinchona 
Cultivation.  In  January  20,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene  of  Colonel 
Malleson's  Founders  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Lord  Clive : — 
in  Feb.  24,  by  the  same,  a  tlioroughly  appreciative,  tliough 
brief,  review  of  the  life  of  Lord  Lawrence ;  and,  also,  by  the 
same,  a  f^ood  notice  of  Col,  Malleson''8  Decisive  Battles  of 
India.  In  April  21,  Mr.  Vincent  Ball,  so  well  known  for 
his  Geological  labours  in  India,  gives  a  curious  paper  on 
*The  identification  of  the  Pygmies,  tlie  Martikhora,  the  Griffins 
'and  tho  Dikarion  of  Ctesias."  In  May  12,  is  an  excellent 
review  by  Mr.  Colborne  Baber  (no  one  so  competent  as  he 
to  do  this)  of  Mr,  A.  R.  Coltjuhoun's  "  Across  Chrys6  ; " 
a  notice  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Busteed's  "  Echoes 
from  Old  Calcutta,"  and,  to  Ethnologists  at  least,  we  believe 
to  many  besides,  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  on 
"A  Classification  of  the  Races  of  Mankind" — the  outline,  we 
believe,  of  a  future  work  on  this  subject. 

In  the  Eeriie  Critiqiii;  (July  31)  is  a  brief  but  good  notice 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Congress  ; 
and,  in  August  21,  of  the  Archives  de  I'Orient  Latin, 
tho  publication  of  a  Society,  we  fear,  but  little  known  in 
England — ^yct  of  direct  value  to  any  one  who  cares  to  study 
in  detail  the  History  of  the  Crusaders.  In  Nov.  13,  M. 
Barth  gives  an  excellent  review  of  M.  Windisch's  Der 
Griechischo  Einfluss  im  Indische  DramJi  (which  was  originally 
read  at  the  Berlin  Congress),  a  work  which  it  must  be  confessed 
is  more  ingenious  than  convincing — and,  in  January  1, 1883,  by 
ie  same  eminent  scholar,  a  notice  of  Dr.  Holtzmann's  "Ueber 
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das  Alte  Indische  Epos,"  in  which  a  theory  is  put  forward 
which,  in  spite  of  the  learning  with  which  it  is  supported, 
will  hardly,  we  should  think,  be  generally  approved.  Lastly, 
in  March  26,  M.  Barth  follows  up  previous  reviews  by  him 
of  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter's  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal  (see 
Revm  Critique,  Sept.  20,  27,  Oct.  4,  1880),  by  a  brief  notice 
of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.  M.  Barth  points  out,  with 
regret,  what  has,  indeed,  been  remarked  by  other  writers,  that 
while  the  Nicobars,  Laccadives  and  Aden,  are  fully  described, 
Ceylon,  as  under  the  Colonial  Office,  though  the  most  important 
island,  adjoining  India,  is  left  unrecorded.  In  the  Journal  d. 
Savants  (April  and  May),  M.  Kenan  reviewed  very  fully  M. 
Senart's  various  recent  Buddhist  works,  including  the  Inscrip- 
tions of  Piyadasi,  and  M.  Bergaigne's  Inscript.  of  Cambogia. 
As  individual  works  may  be  noted  Prof  F.  Max  Miiller's 
"  India,  what  can  it  teach  us  ? "  and  R.  Mitra's  "  Nepalese 
Buddhist  Literature." 

Egyptology.  — The  work  of  the  last  year,  on  this  important 
branch  of  research,  has  not  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  preced- 
ing ones,  nor  has  the  war  of  last  autumn  interfered  as  much 
with  scientific  excavations  and  studies  on  the  spot  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Much  new  ground  has  been  broken  up, 
in  places,  too,  not  anticipated,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable 
memoirs  and  letters  have  been  read  to,  and  printed  in  the 
Journals  of,  the  different  Societies  who  devote  themselves  to 
matters  Egyptian. 

Thus,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arches- 
ology  (June)  we  find  that  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  M.P.,  exhibited 
a  large  coloured  drawing  of  the  funereal  canopy  of  Queen 
Isi-em-Kheb  (the  mother-in-law  of  Shishak),  which  had  been 
recently  discovered  at  Thebes;  and  that  Mr.  Lund  read  a 
paper  entitled  the  "  Epoch  of  Joseph."  There  is  also  a  DOto 
by  Prof  Lieblein  on  "  The  Phoenicians  in  Egypt,"  and  « 
valuable  communication,  with  two  Plates,  by  Mr.  Cope  White- 
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bouse  **  On  Lake  Moeris,  and  his  recent  Explorations  in  the 
Desert  near  the  FaTonni,"  a  paper  which  haa  thrown  ahogether 
new  light  on  the  geography  of  this  pan  of  Egypt.  These 
researches  hare  also  been  well  commented  on  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  and  before  the  Soc. 
Khediv.  de  Geographic  (See  Egi/ption  Gaztile,  April  25, 
1883).  In  Nov.  7,  M.  E.  BeTillout  gives  a  paper,  "On  a 
Demotic  Papyrus  containing  the  Malediction  of  an  Egyptian 
Mother  on  her  son  embracing  Christianity "" :  —  Mr.  Le 
Page  Benonf,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  discusses,  at 
some  length,  Dr.  Brugsch's  Theory  of  the  Exodus : — Dr. 
Birch  (Feb.  6)  gives  an  account  of  a  Hieratic  Inscription 
(painted  on  a  board)  belonging  to  Mr.  McCulluui,  the  dupli- 
cate of  one  published  by  M.  Maspero  in  the  Rec.  d.  Travaux, 
voL  ii.  p.  13  (1880).  Both  these  are  now  known  to  have  come 
from  Deir-el-Bahari.  Mr,  Yilliers  Stuart  (April  3)  exhibited 
two  flint  implements  found  by  him  in  a  recent  excavation 
between  Gizeh  and  Abusir,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  able 
to  lay  bare  the  alabaster  walls  of  a  temple,  on  the  floor  of 
which  were  still  standing  nine  large  basins  of  the  same 
material,  each  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by 
twenty-four  pilasters.  One  of  these  "  implements  "  is  exactly 
like  those  in  obsidian  from  Mexico  at  the  British  Museum. 
Dr.  Birch,  at  the  same  meeting,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
some  Canopic  vases  from  Tel  Basta,  belonging  to  Mr.  F.  G. 
Hilton-Price,  F.S.A. 

From  the  Athenmim  we  learn  (June  10)  tliat  Mr.  Loftie 
exhibited,  at  the  Archseol.  Institute,  a  fine  bracelet  of  thick 
gold  wire  from  Sakhara,  together  with  an  earthenware  vase 
bearing  the  name  of  Necho  (about  b.c.  600),  and  Capt.  Iloare, 
an  Egyptian  statuette  of  great  beauty  ;  and,  further,  that  the 
Brit,  Mus.  has  recently  acquired  a  porcelain  stall',  bearing  tho 
name  of  Khuenatem,  a  monarch  of  the  XVII.  Dynasty,  from 
Tel-al-Amarma.  A  very  largo  number  of  papers,  letters, 
«tc.,  have  been  published  in  this  Journal,  some  of  which  may 
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be  noticed  here.  Thus  there  is  a  notice  (July  8)  of  T.  Birt's 
"Antike  buchwesen  in  seiuen  verhaltniss  zur  literatur,"  which 
contains  some  ingenious  speculations  as  to  the  influence  both 
in  verse  and  in  prose,  by  the  material  size  of  the  Papyrus  roll, 
on  which  these  were  first  written.  In  Aug.  19  there  is  an 
excellent  account  of  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart's  book  "  The  funeral 
tent  of  an  Egyptian  Queen,"  on  which  subject  he  read  a  paper, 
as  already  noticed,  to  the  Bibl.  Arch.  Soc.  In  Sept.  30,  is 
a  review  of  Mr.  C.  W.  King's  "  Plutarch's  Morals,"  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  King  which  seems 
worthy  of  record.  Noticing  that  the  Priests  of  Egypt  call 
the  country,  which  has  a  very  black  soil,  "  Chemia,"  and,  at 
the  same  time,  apply  the  same  name  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
Mr.  King  asks,  " Is  this  the  long-sought-for  root  of '  Cameo '  ?" 
The  niccolo  was  distinguished  by  the  Romans  as  *' JEgyptilla," 
and  compared  by  them  to  the  eye. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Brit.  Archseol.  Assoc.  (Nov.  15)  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Myers  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities  of  early  date,  some  of  the  fragments  of  fictile  ware 
bearing  receipts  for  the  delivery  of  wine  to  the  garrison  at 
Thebes ;  and  (Dec.  16)  at  a  meeting  of  the  same  Society  Mr. 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie  exhibited  a  collection  of  Egyptian  bricks  from 
the  Eighth  Dynasty  to  Arab  times.  These  bricks  have  an 
historical  value  from  the  fact  that  while  they  are  uniform 
all  over  Egypt  for  the  same  epoch,  they  regularly  decrease 
iu  size  in  successive  periods.  In  the  same  number  are  brief 
notices  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole's  "Cities  of  Egypt,"  Miss 
Whately's  "  Scenes  from  Life  in  Cairo  "  and  of  the  Baron 
de  Malortie's  "  Native  Rulers  and  Foreign  Interference." 
We  also  leam  that  Dr.  Schweinfurth  has  completed  a 
Geological  Map  of  Upper  Egypt,  based  chiefly  on  his  own 
observations,  and  that  it  has  been  sent  to  Berlin  to  be  en- 
graved. There  is,  also,  (March  6)  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr 
S.  L.  Poole  "  On  the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of 
Cairo  " ;    and  a  second  letter  on  the  same  subject  in  March 
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12:  in  April  7,  the  same  writer  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  a  personal  visit  to  M.  Naville^s  excavations  at 
Pithom,  with  abundant  noticea  of  his  work  and  its  grand 
results,  as  furnished  to  him  by  M.  Naville  himself. 

In  the  Academy,  as  usual,  much  attention  h;is  been  given 
to  Egyptian  researches,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  them 
have  to  thank  the  iudef:iljgable  Miss  Edwards  for  more  than  a 
dozen  communications  on  a  subject  she  may  well  be  said  to 
have  made  her  own.  For  convenience  sake  we  sliall  take  these 
in  the  order  of  date.  Thus  (July  1),  she  gives  from  the 
Journal  de  Oenite  of  June  22,  the  substance  of  an  account 
by  M.  Naville  of  the  present  condition  of  the  ruins  of  Tanis 
(Zoan),  which  ho  liad  recently  visited:  —  in  July  8,  she 
reviews  M.  Maspero's  Les  Coutea  populaires  de  I'Egypte 
ancienne,  some  of  which  have  already  been  printed: — in  the 
same  number  is  tiie  substance  of  a  paper  by  M.  Lund,  with  a 
note  on  it  by  Miss  Edwards  (see  also  July  13 J  : — in  July  22 
she  reviews  Mr.  J.  Villiera  Stuart's  "  Funeral  Tent  of  au 
Egyptian  Queen,''''  or,  as  she  thinks  it  ought  rather  to  be 
<»Iled,  "an  heraldic  pall  or  canoj)y  ":— in  Aug.  ID,  she  gives 
the  translation  of  a  note  from  M,  Rhone,  giving  an  account  of 
M.  Maspero  during  the  Egyptian  troubles  of  last  summer : — 
in  Aug.  26  she  announces  her  discovery  of  the  Sepulchral 
vases  (Canopic  jars)  of  Pinotem  I,,  the  Second  Priest- King  of 
the  Her-Hor  Dynasty,  whose  mummy  was  found  in  the 
famous  pit  at  Deir-el-BahsLri : — and,  in  Sept.  2,  she  reviews 
Lord  Bute's  translation  of  the  Coptic  morning  service,  Comni. 
Gorringe''8  "  Egyptian  Obelisks,"  M.  Rhone's  "  Auguste 
Mariette,"  M.  E.  Desseile's  "  Les  debuts  de  Mariette-Pasha," 
and  Miss  E.  C.  Hope-Edwardes's  "  Eau  de  Nil." 

In  Sept.  23  she  describes  some  valuable  additions  to  the 
Boulaq  Museum,  viz.  the  flower-wreatlis  of  some  of  the  Roj'al 
Mummies  from  Deir-el-Boh&ri,  moat  of  tlie  flowers  being  aa 
well  preserved  as  in  a  "  Hortus  Siccus."  Dr.  Schweinftirth 
has  arranged  them,  and  illustrated  them  by  modem  examples 
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of  .the  same  flowers  and  plants:  there  is  a  further  letter  on 
this  subject,  in  Nov.  18  : — in  Nov.  4  a  second  notice  is  given  of 
the  discovery  of  Canopic  vases  from  Deir  el  Bah&ri,  this  time 
of  a  Princess  Nasikhonsi.  These,  like  the  former,  belong  to 
Mr.  McCullum : — in  Dec.  2  she  gives  a  spirited  review  of  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole's  "  Cities  of  Egypt " :  and,  Dec.  23,  of  Mr.  R. 
A.  Proctor's  "  The  Great  Pvramid,"  to  which  Mr.  Proctor 
partially  replies  on  Dec.  30 : — in  Feb.  17, 1883,  is  an  excellent 
review  by  the  same  writer  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez's 
"Histoire  de  I'Art  dans  I'Antiquit^,  I'Egypte"  (which  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong ;  and  in 
March  10  she  gives  valuable  extracts  from  letters  written 
by  M.  Naville  to  his  family  in  Geneva.  To  March  24  she 
contributes  a  few  "  Notes  from  Upper  Egypt " : — in  March  31 
she  gives  brief  reviews  of  the  Origin  and  Significance  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  by  Mr.  Staniland  Wake  ;  of  P.  Pierrot's  L© 
Livre  des  Morts  des  Anciens  Egyptiens ;  of  Dr.  Karl  Piehl's 
Dictionnaire  du  Papyrus  Harris;  of  M.  Charmes's  Five 
Months  at  Cairo  and  in  Lower  Egypt ;  of  Miss  Whately's 
Scenes  from  Life  in  Egypt  ;  and  of  Mr.  J.  Baker  Greene's 
Hebrew  Migration  from  Egypt.  To  this  last  Mr.  Greene 
replies  (in  April  28).  Lastly,  Miss  Edwards  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  a  letter  from  M.  Maspero,  with  very  interesting 
details  of  the  work  he  has  accomplished  in  Upper  Egypt 
during  his  spring  campaign. 

Of  other  papers  in  the  same  Journal,  the  following  may 
be  quoted :  a  brief  notice  (Sept.  23)  of  Mr.  Ballingal's  Transla- 
tion of  Prof.  Tide's  "  History  of  the  Egyptian  Religion  " ;  a 
notice  that  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  has  given  a  lecture  (Feb.  8, 
1883)  On  the  Arts  of  Ancient  Egypt  before  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole 
has  contributed  five  valuable  papers,  On  the  Progress  of 
Discovery  in  Egypt  (Feb.  24,  March  3,  10  and  17,  and  April 
7),  in  which  the  results  of  M.  Naville's  remarkable  researches 
are  recorded  almost  in  the  words   of  the  explorer  himself. 
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Lastly,  Rogers  Bey  has  given  (March  24)  a  short  accoant  of 
Early  Arab  Monuments  in  Cairo. 

Before  the  Acad,  c/es  InacriptiotiH  (Sept.  16),  M.  Delaunay 
lias  rea<I  a  paper  by  M.  Amelineau*'Sur  le  Papyrus  Gnostique 
de  Bruce  "  (in  Coptic),  whicli  is  in  the  Bodl.  Library,  thnngh 
in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  M.  Amelineau  lias  recojrnized 
two  Gnostic  works,  wliicli  were,  apparently,  known  to  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  ;  and  M.  Ma«pero  gives  an  account  of  his  recent 
Excaviitions  (Sept.  22),  and  (Oct.  13)  a  report  on  the  labours 
of  the  "  Ecole  Fran^aiso"  at  Cairo.  On  Dec,  29,  AJ.  Gaston 
Paris  communicated  a  note  from  M.  Ma^spero,  On  a  Papyrus 
at  Turin  of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty,  in  which  the  writer 
recognizes  a  primitive  version  of  the  Fable  of  the  Members 
of  the  Body  and  tlie  Stomach,  and,  on  March  1),  1883,  M. 
Miller  gave  an  accoant  of  a  Trilingual  Decree  (Hierofl. 
Demot.  and  Greek)  found  at  Canopus,  of  which  M.  Maspero 
had  sent  him  a  photograph.  A  similar  decree  was  found 
aouie  years  ago,  and  has  been  published  by  Lepsius  and  others. 
In  the  Rei'UL'  Critique  (Aug.  7)  M.  Decharme  reviews  at  "-reat 
length  the  first  volume  (on  Egypt)  of  the  Histoire  de  TArt. 
dans  I'Antiquitt^  by  MM.  Perrot  et  Chipiez.  In  the  Jonm.  d. 
Savants,  M.  Dareste  writes  on  Les  Papyrus  Greco-Egypticns, 
and  M.  Miller  on  the  Nouveau  Exemplaire  du  Decret  do  Canope. 

In  Mueeon,  vol,  i.  part  1  and  4,  M.  Piehl  writes,  Sur  U 
Dictionnaire  Hieroglyphique  de  Briigsch  ;  in  part  2,  M. 
Robiou  notices  M.  Piehl's  "  Petites  Etudes  Egvptolojriquon.*. 
and  M.  Piehl,  Maspero's  Mastabas  de  Tancien  Empire,  an<l  M 
Robiou,  Revue  Egyptologique,  Ann.  1".  In  Tome  ii,  part  1. 
M.  Piehl  notices  the  Revue  Egyptologique  for  1881-2,  sk\u\  i^ 
Tome  ii.  No,  2,  deals  with  "Questions  d'llistoiro  Egypfi.>>nu»." 

Among  books  or  papcra  issued  during  the  present  yoar  ft 
Part  4  of  the  2nd  year  of  the  "  Rcvuo  Egyptologiqiio  "  nx\M- 
the  editorship  of  MM.  Brugsch  and  Rovillout  and  th«  late 
M.  Chabas.  It  contains  a  report  by  M.  K<.villout  giving  th« 
snlwtance  of  the  papers  read  before  the  Congr.>»«  at  Berlin. 
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the  writers  or  readers  being  MM.  Brugsch- Pasha,  E.  Naville, 
.Lieblein,  Stem,  GolenischefiF,  Maspero,  Wiedemann,  Krall, 
Baillet,  and  Mgr.  Bsciai.  Among  other  books  maj  be  noted, 
Aegyptische  Mon.  d.  Nederl.  Mas.  Afl.  28 ;  Amici,  0., 
Dictionnaire  des  villes,  etc.,  de  TEgypte;  Berend,  W.  B., 
Principaux  Mens,  du  Mus.  Egypt,  de  Florence,  1*  part'j 
Bragsch,  H.,  Hieroglyph.  Demotisches  Worterbach,  Band. 
7  (Sehlusse) ;  Ebers,  G.,  Egypt  descriptive,  etc.  (Cassel's  ed.). 
vol.  ii, ;  Gorringe,  H.  H.,  Egyptian  Obelisks  (New  York) ; 
Hommel,  F.,  Die  Vor-Semitischen  Kulturen  in  Aegypt  u. 
Babylon;  Lanzone,  R.  V.,  Diccionario  di  Mitologia  Egizia; 
Lauth,  F.  J.,  Die  Aegyptische  Chronologie  gegeniiber  d.  hist. 
Kritik  d.  A.  v.  Gutschmidt ;  Lepsius,  B.,  Wandgemalde,  d. 
Aegypt.  Alterthura  in  Konigl.  Museen ;  Poole,  B.  S.,  Cities 
of  Egypt ;  and  Stuart  Villiei-s,  the  Funeral  Tent  of  an  Egyp- 
tian Queen. 

Zend,  Pahlavif  and  Persian. — In  the  AthenoBum  (Dec.  9)  is 
a  good  notice  of  Miss  Helen  Zimmem''s  Epic  of  Kings — 
Stories  re-told  from  Firdusi.  We  also  learn  that  Mr.  Le 
Strange  is  completing  the  English-Persian  Dictionary  which 
Prof.  Palmer  left  unfinished  ;  that  the  well-known  Zend 
scholar,  Dr.  Karl  Geldner,  has  in  preparation  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Zendavesta,  which  is  to  be  issued  in  three  parts  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna ;  and  that  the  success  of  Mr. 
WoUaston's  recently  published  "  English-Persian  Dictionary'" 
has  been  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  undertake  a  more  com- 
prehensive work  on  the  same  general  plan.  We  hear  also 
from  the  Ferhan,  the  Journal  of  Isfahan,  that  a  college,  which 
was  completed  last  year  by  Government  aid,  is  now  in  working 
order,  the  Professors  being  either  Europeans,  or  Persians  who 
have  graduated  in  Europe.  In  the  Academy  (June  12)  is  a 
brief  notice  of  the  late  Prof.  Palmer's  Simplified  Grammars  of 
Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  the  idea  of  which  was  prob- 
ably a  good  one,  but  it  may  be  well  doubted  if,  in  practice, 
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even  the  Arabic  one  will  ansver  the  purpose  its  learned  com- 
piler had  in  Tieir  (eee  also  a  fuller  review  bv  Mr.  £.  L. 
Brandreth  in  Ang.  5; :  and,  in  the  same  nnmber,  of  Mr. 
Wollaston's  English-Peman  Dictionary :— In  Ang.  5,  of  Prof. 
Geldner's  "  Stadien  znm  Avesta,"  of  which  the  first  part 
consists  of  eontribations  towards  a  Zend  Dictionary.  In  Sept. 
9,  Mr.  A.  U.  Keane  gives  an  effective  review  of  Mr.  E.  Stack's 
**  Six  Months  in  Persia.""  In  Nov.  4,  is  a  brief  notice  of  Dr. 
Geiger's  raloable  work,  the  **  Ost-Iranische  Kultnr  ini  Alter- 
thnm" ;  and  Nov.  25,  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole  gives  a  good  account 
of  Miss  Zimniem'a  clever  "  Epic  of  Kings,"  and  appraises  at 
their  jost  valne  M.  Alma  Tadema's  two  etchings,  which  are 
no  excuse  "for  the  ungainly  size  of  the  volume"  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  adorn. 

In  the  Trans,  of  the  D.M.G.  xxxvi.  2,  M.  J.  de  Goeje  prints 
a  paper  entitled  Die  Persischen  Bruchzahlen  bei  Beladhori ; 
in  XXXV.  3,  4,  Prof.  H.  Eth^  has  a  paper,  Auswahl  aus 
N&sir  Chasrau's  Kasiden  ;  M.  Chr.  Bartolomae  continues  his 
Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Avesta ;  Prof.  Spiegel  writes 
Znr  Text-Eritik  der  Awesta ;  C.  de  Harlez  gives  "  Etudes 
Avestiques,"  a  paper  which  he  says  was  written  before 
he  had  seen  M.  Geiger's  last  volume ;  and  Mr.  Kebatsek, 
under  the  title  of  "  Orieutalische  Rustungs-stiicke  Gehornte 
Pickel-haube  Arm-schiene  und  Schild,"  gives  a  very  interesting 
notice  (with  an  admirably  executed  plate)  of  a  helmet,  armlets, 
and  shield  of  very  beautiful  workmanship.  On  one  of  the 
armlets  is  the  name  of  Shah  Abb&s,  who  came  to  the  throne 
A.D.  1587.  Tills  piece  of  work  is,  therefore,  nearly  300  years 
old.  In  xxxvii.  1,  Dr.  F.  Teufel  writes  on  Sh^h  f  &bm4sp  I. 
und  seine  Denkwiirdigkeiten. 

In  the  Bevue  Critique,  for  Nov.  27,  M.  Fagnan  gives  a  full 
and  careful  review  of  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Persian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,"  which  has  been  drawn 
up  by  M.  Charles  Eieu,  the  learned  Keeper  of  the  Oriental 
MSS.  in  that  building.     This  volume  contains  an  account  of 
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1128  MSS.  of  Science,  Poetry,  Philology,  and  Belles-Lettres. 
There  will  bo  a  third  volume,  to  comprise  the  latest  acquisitions. 
In  March  19,  M.  Barbier  de  Meynard  praises  hiphly  the 
"  Vazir  of  Lankurin,"  adding  "  toutes  les  raisons,  je  I'espere, 
engageront  lea  deux  Onentalistea  Anglais  k  poiirsuivre  une 
entreprise  dont  le  debut  est  aussi  heureux."  A  short  previous 
notice  had  been  given  of  this  little  book  in  the  "Chronique" 
of  the  R.O.,  Dec.  25,  1882.  From  the  "  Chroniquo"  of  April 
2,  we  learn  that  M.  Pertsch  has  discovered  among  the  papers 
of  the  late  F.  Riickert  a  translation  into  verse  of  the  Bost&n 
of  Sadi,  which  shows  an  extensive  philological  knowledge  of 
the  poet's  writings.  It  has  been  just  published  at  Leipzig, 
under  the  title  of  "  Saadis  llostan  aus  deni  Pcrs.  iibersetzt." 

In  the  Muneon,  Tome  i.  part  1,  INIr.  E.  W.  West  describes 
dn  MS.  inexplore  du  Farhang  Sassanide;  and  M.  Emile  de 
Dillon  notices  Viillers's  Firdusii  Liber  Regum,  Tome  \.  ii.  iii. 
parts  1  and  2 :  in  part  2,  Prof.  Spiegel  has  a  paper  entitled 
La  Vocabulaire  de  I'unite  linguistique  Aryaque,  A  propos  da 
Dictionnaire  comparatif  dea  langues  Indo-Germaniques  par 
Fick ;  and  C.  D.  Harlez  publishes  '*  Cyrus  ^tait-il  Roi  de 
Perse  ou  de  Susiana?"  ;  in  part  3,  Signer  Pizzi  writes  Cycles 
Epiques  du  Livre  dcs  Rois ;  Prof.  Spiegel  deals  with  La 
declinaison  des  mots  en  A  dans  lea  langues  Aryaques  ;  C.  de 
Harlez  gives  a  brief  note  on  Geldner's  Studieu  zum  Avesta; 
and  S.  d'Oldenbourg  treats  shortly  of  Un  passage  du  Yesht 
▼iii.  Mythe  de  Tishtrya ;  in  part  4,  M.  C.  de  Harlez  has 
a  paper  entitled  Origine  de  PAvesta  et  son  interpretation, 
systfime  et  critique  de  M.  J.  Luquiens ;  there  is,  also,  a  brief 
notice  of  Prof.  Pizzi's  La  morle  di  Rustem — episodio  del  Libro 
dei  Re  di  Firduso ;  and  a  review  by  Prof.  Pizzi  of  C.  de 
Harlcz's  Manuel  de  la  Langue  de  TA  vesta. 

In  vol.  ii.  part  1,  Prof.  Geiger  publishes  a  paper  entitled 
La  Paysdu  peuple  de  I'A vesta  dans  ses  conditions  Physiques; 
M.  E,  W.  West  gives  an  account  of  Nouvelles  Acquisitions 
de  MSS.  Pehlevia  A  Kopenhague;   M.  C.  de  Harle    answers 
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a  paper  hy  Mr.  Luquiens  in  thfi  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  ;  M.  Van  der  Glipyn  reviews  unfavourably,  at 
least,  aa  to  liis  style  of  writing  and  strictures  on  other  scliolars, 
Geldner's  Studien  zum  Avesta,  Erstes  Heft.  Lastly,  M.  C. 
de  Harlez  reviews  M.  Dillon's  "  Diialisme  dans  I'Avesta, 
Etude  des  prescription g  diseiplinaires,"  wliich,  being  a  work 
of  mark,  the  reviewer  justly  regrets  is  at  present  accessible 
ooly  to  those  who  know  Russ. — In  tome  ii.  part  2  (the  last 
yet  received)  M.  C.  de  Harlez  calls  attention  to  Uno  curieuse 
Inscription  Pelilevie,  transcrite  et  expliqu^e  par  le  Dr.  E, 
West ;  and  the  same  scholar  briefly  notices  the  third  vol.  of 
Jamaspji  Dastur's  Pahlavi,  Guzarati  and  English  Dictionary. 
— Mr.  J.  Luquiens  gives  also  a  paper  on  the  Vendidad,  as 
translated  by  M.  J.  Darniesteter  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6,  7. 

Among  works  that  have  come  out  recently  may  be  noticed 
Prof.  Spiegers  Vergl.  Grarnm.  d.  Alt-Eranischen  Spraclie : — 
Bartholomae,  Ohr.,  Handbuch  d.  Alt-Irauischen  Dialeckte  : — 
C.  de  Harlez,  Le  Calendrier  Avestique  et  le  pays  origiuaire  de 
I'Avesta : — West,  E.  W.,  An  Engraved  Stone  with  Pahlavi 
Inscription  from  Baghdad  : — Pizzi,  Manualo  della  Lingua 
Persiana: — Do.,  Tishtar-Yasht,  Texte,  Traduction,  etc.: — 
Toniaschek,  VV.,  Zur  historiaclien  topographie  von  Persien,  1. 
Die  Strassen-zuge  d.  Tabula  Peutingeriana ; — Dillon,  E.  de, 
Die  Umschreibiiug  der  Eranisehen  Sprache: — Darniesteter,  J., 
Etudes  Iraniens,  II.  part  i.,  chiefly  reprints,  though  with  con- 
siderable additions,  to  papers  previously  printed. 


Turkish. — We  have  comparatively  little  to  record  this  year 
of  Ottoman  work.  In  the  Athenmim^  however  (Sept.  2),  is  a 
very  full  review  of  "  Ottoman  Poems,  translated  into  English 
Verse,"  by  E.  J.  W.  Gibb,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.— in  wliich  it  is 
pointed  out  that  a  great  change  is  coming  over  the  study  of 
laniruaires,  and  that  the  so-called  "  dead  Turanian  "  tongues 
are   again   making   themselves   heard.     It  seems  peculiar  to 
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Turkish  that  the  same  literary  system  and  Mrorkmanship  are 
in  full  vigour,  which  can  be  seen  in  compositions  five  hundred 
years  old.  Another  work  by  the  same  scholar  is  announced 
(March  81)  as  in  progress,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  part 
of  it  is  yet  in  type.  It  is  called  "  The  History  of  the  Jew&d," 
and  deals  with  the  adventures  of  a  young  magician,  who 
wanders  through  various  countries,  seeking  to  do  good.  From 
the  same  paper  (June  8,  1882)  we  learu  that  another  Turkish 
press  has  been  set  up  in  Constantinople,  and  is  conducted  by 
a  Turkish  gentleman, — one  of  its  first  publications  has  been 
an  Almanac,  the  monopoly  of  almanacs  having  hitherto  been 
in  the  hands  of  Government, — and  that  three  Turkish  illus- 
trated publications  are  now  coming  out  at  intervals  (Aug.  26). 
Their  names  are,  Mirat-i-Alem,  issued  fortnightly  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  the  Ghojuklarara  Kraat,  a 
Paper  for  the  Young;  and  the  Felek  in  Turkish  but  with 
Armenian  characters.  Redgib  Bey  is,  also,  preparing  another 
French-Turkish  Dictionary  (March  31). 

It  may  be  added  that  the  late  M.  Grigorief,  as  Chief  Admin- 
istrator of  the  border  Kirghiz  tribes,  drew  up  a  scheme  for  a 
Kirghiz  school  for  teachers.  We  understand  that,  after  a  delay 
of  twelve  years,  this  project  is  about  to  be  realized. 

In  the  Academy,  also  (March  24,  1883),  is  a  good  review 
of  Mr.  Gibb's  work  by  Mr.  C,  E.  Wilson,  M.R.A.S. 

From  the  Bevue  Critique  (July  20)  we  hear  that  Schalich 
Efiendi  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Libraries  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  he  has  already  commenced  a  Catalogue 
of  Printed  Books  and  MSS.  Among  the  latter  some  precious 
documents  have  been  found. 

In  the  Literarisehes  Central-blatt  (Feb.  1883)  are  good 
notices  of  Radloflfs  Phonetik  der  Nordlichen  Tiirks-sprachen, 
and  of  Heintze's  Tiirkische  Sprach-fuhrer — a  book  likely  to  be 
of  much  service  to  travellers,  but  not  philologically  scientific. 
In  Uacmillan'a  Magazine  (Jan.  1883),  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole  has 
written  a  paper  on  "  Ottoman  Poetry." 
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Of  books  in  progress  or  recently  published  may  he  men- 
tioned M.  Barbicr  de  Meynrird's  great  Dictionary,  wliicli  h 
progressing  satisfactorily  : — Dictiounaire  Ottoman,  nouvelle 
Edition,  par  Hossain-Ilamzi  EffeuJi : — Decourdemanclie,  J. 
A.,  Fables  Turques :  —  Heintze,  W.,  Tiirkisclier  Spracli- 
fiihrer,  Konversations  Wcirterbuch  ftir  reisende  : — Courteille, 
Pavet  de,  Miratlj-Nanieli,  public  pour  la  premiere  fois  d'apres 
le  Manuscript  Ouigour  de  la  Bibliotlieque  Natiouale. 


Epiyraphi/. — Much  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  on 
this  branch  of  research,  but  two  years  have  now  nearly  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  the  great  French 
Corpm  Imcriptionnm  Semiticarum,  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  second  part  is  as  yet  even  advertised.  Possibly  it  may  be 
laid  before  the  next  Oriental  Congress  at  Leyden, 

In  tfje  Indian  Anfiqiiftty/  Mr.  Fleet  has  continued  his 
valuable  labours  and  has  published,  Sanskrit  and  Old  Canarese 
Inscriptions,  Nos.  cxxiv.-cxxvi.  ;  he  has,  also,  written  on 
"  P»dinant-Agralifl.ra"  (see  Ind.  Antiq.  vol.  x.  p.  185)  and 
"On  Nisldhi  and  Gudda"  (see  Ind.  Antiq.  vol.  viii,  p.  245) : 
— Mr.  W.  CartelHeri  publishes  (Aurjust)  An  Abu  Itsscrip- 
tion  of  the  reign  of  Bhimadeva  II.  dated  Samvat  1265,  which 
was  partially  translated  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  in  As.  Res. 
xvi.  p.  299.  The  present  transcript  has  been  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  Prof.  Btihler  from  a  facsimile  taken  by  Mr.  Burgess: 
— Mr.  E.  Hultsch  contributes  three  papers  (Sept.  Nov.  and 
Dec.)  on  A  Grant  of  ArjunatlSva  of  Gujarat  dated  a.d.  1264  ; 
on  Two  Inscriptions  published  in  Genera!  Cunningham's 
Archajol.  Survey,  vol,  x.  (1880);  and  on  a  Chau!ukya  Grant 
dated  a.d.  1207  respectively.  Professor  Biililer  describes 
(Sept.)  three  Inscriptions  from  the  Stupa  of  Jaggaya-petti 
found  by  Mr.  Burgess  during  his  excavations  at  that  place;  and 
writes  (Nov.)  On  a  grant  of  Siladitya  II.  dated  Sauivat  352, 
which  he  also  obtained  from  Mr.  Burgess.  The  characters 
in  tills  Inacriptiou  diflfer  in  many  ways  from  those  of  other 
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\  A..'i:V.;  Ifis.-rijMi.MiA. — The  August  number  cactsSus.  aiisi. 
»  v.ot^  Vv  Trof.  Riihlcr  **0u  the  ori<Kn  of  li»  lucixa. 
Ai-il^aVi  *3'5*1  Numerals,"  reprinted  from  a  paper  ly  Sr  E. 
0;;vo  R->y>>  ir.  iho  J.  As.  Soc.  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  33&-5fr5  : 
av,,i  Mr,  K.  \V.  Wt^t  j;ives  a  plate,  description  asi  xnas- 
^Ai^^r.  ,m"  A«  KiiiTft^"''''!  Stono  with  a  Pahlavi  insoipdiK  n-r-is. 
Ri^:l;,U*l ;  Mr.  K.  R  r.athak  has  written  (October  ca  a 
K.-i.iimSii  Injsoripjion  at  Sidd&pur  of  Saka  1080  {A.n.  1167  : 
*r,.i  ^Aivi^  l.'^S.'V  i,>n  aj»  Old  Canarese  Inscription  at  TonpL 
of  jhe  d.i!o  of  S*U  niO  for  1109  (a.d.  1187-8;.  In  Jaz. 
lSS:i  \lr.  l.«^wis  Ki*v,  Oinvtor  of  Public  Instmedon  at 
R«U,'>\mv.  j:iv<>s  AW  a.v«xnnt  of  a  Rastrakuta  Grant  from 
M\so»v  of  jho  S«V«  dale  7;W=A.n.  822.  The  Bastrakota 
or  K,»M,i  kij^iis  njlisl  in  Myst^no  before  the  rise  of  the  Gan^ 
jv^xcr.  In  Ko^.  Or.  lKvmU>  pves  Revised  Translations  of 
two  K.<)).iK;))v)  Insoriptions^to which  Prof.  Bhandarkar  replies 
at  !;r«\'U  lon^'h  in  the  M,iv  nutnlwr).  In  March,  Dr.  E. 
l.enntanu  disonssos  S^nivAt  and  Maurya  eras ;  lastly,  in 
May,  Pandit  H!).^v.tnUl  tndniji  calls  attention  to  a  New 
Yad;»v;»  l>yn;vstY,  d«"*orilv<vl  fwrn  two  Inscriptions,  one  on 
ooppor  plato,  tlieothoron  stono. 

In  /\>v.  .;''7ti .'•/'.  AivA.  vSvjV/.v.  June,  1882,  Prof.  Sayce gives 
an  iniportiint  contribution  of  all  the  Coptic  Inscriptions  still 
le<;ibte  on  tlie  w.<ill:ii  of  the  tombs  at  Boni-Hassan  and  Deir  al 
^ledinalt.  whioh  h.ive  not,  previously,  been  published  by 
LepMu-4 ;  and  ^  April  3,  ISS3),  Prx)f.  W.Wright  of  Cambridge, 
the  deoipherntent  of  four  Pluvnioian  inscriptions  on  seals  (with 
a  plute).  The  Cuneifonn  in^itcriptions  in  this  Journal  have 
been  ali"eady  noticed. 

In  the  Zeitseh.  D.^I.ll.  (xxxvi.  2),  Prof.  Sachau  writes 
Zur  Trillnguia  Zebedaea ;  and,  in  xxxvi.  3,  4,  Dr.  Praetorins 
gives  Benierkungen  iiber  die  Sata  Inschriften : — Prof.  Noldeke, 
Bemerkungon  zu  den  von  Sachau  herausgegebenen  Palmy- 
ronidchen  und  Edessenischen  Inschrit\en  : — and  Dr.  H.  Guthe 
describes  the  Phoon.  Inscript.  from  Siloani  (first:  noticed  by 
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the  writers  or  readers  being  MM.  Bnigsch- Pasha,  E.  Naville, 
.Lieblein,  Stern,  Golenische£P,  Maspero,  Wiedemann,  Krall, 
Baillet,  and  Mgr.  Bsciai.  Among  other  books  may  be  noted, 
Aegyptische  Mon.  d.  Nederl.  Mus.  Afl.  28 ;  Amici,  C, 
Dictionnaire  des  villes,  etc,  de  I'Egypte;  Berend,  W.  B., 
Principaux  Mons.  du  Mus.  Egypt,  de  Florence,  1*  part*; 
Brugsch,  H.,  Hieroglyph.  Demotisches  Worterbuch,  Band. 
7  (Schlusse) ;  Ebers,  G.,  Egypt  descriptive,  etc.  (CasseFs  ed.). 
vol.  ii. ;  Gorringe,  H.  H.,  Egyptian  Obelisks  (New  York) ; 
Hommel,  F.,  Die  Vor-Semitischen  Kultaren  in  Aegypt  u. 
Babylon;  Lanzone,  R.  V.,  Diccionario  di  Mitologia  Egizia; 
Lauth,  F.  J.,  Die  Aegyptische  Chronologie  gegeniiber  d.  hist. 
Kritik  d.  A.  v.  Gutsclimidt ;  Lepsius,  R.,  Wandgemalde,  d. 
Aegypt.  Alterthum  in  Konigl.  Museen  j  Poole,  R.  S.,  Cities 
of  Egypt ;  and  Stuart  Villiers,  the  Funeral  Tent  of  an  Egyp- 
tian Queen. 

Zeml,  Pahlavit  and  Persian. — In  the  Athencewn  (Dec.  9)  is 
a  good  notice  of  Miss  Helen  Zimmem''s  Epic  of  Kings — 
Stories  re-told  from  Firdusi.  We  also  learn  that  Mr.  Le 
Strange  is  completing  the  English-Persian  Dictionary  which 
Prof.  Palmer  left  unfinished  ;  that  the  well-known  Zend 
scholar,  Dr.  Karl  Geldncr,  has  in  preparation  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Zendavesta,  which  is  to  be  issued  in  three  parts  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna ;  and  that  the  success  of  Mr. 
WoUaston's  recently  published  "  English-Persian  Dictionary'* 
has  been  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  undertake  a  more  com- 
prehensive work  on  the  same  general  plan.  We  hear  also 
from  the  Ferhan,  the  Journal  of  Isfahan,  that  a  college,  which 
was  completed  last  year  by  Government  aid,  is  now  in  working 
order,  the  Professors  being  either  Europeans,  or  Persians  who 
liave  graduated  in  Europe.  In  the  Academy  (June  12)  is  a 
brief  notice  of  the  late  Prof.  Palmer's  Simplified  Grammars  of 
Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  the  idea  of  which  was  prob- 
ably a  good  one,  but  it  may  be  well  doubted  if,  in  practice, 
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even  the  Arabic  one  will  answer  the  purpose  its  learned  com- 
piler had  in  view  (see  also  a  fuller  review  by  Mr,  E.  L. 
Brandreth  in  Aug.  5) :  and,  in  the  same  number,  of  Mr. 
Wollaston's  English-Persian  Dictionary  :— In  Aug.  5,  of  Prof, 
Geldner's  "  Studien  zuni  Avesta,"  of  which  tlie  first  part 
consists  of  contributions  towards  a  Zend  Dictionary.  In  Sept. 
9,  Mr,  A.  H,  Keaiie  gives  an  ettective  review  of  Mr.  E.  Stack's 
"  Six  Months  in  Persia."  In  Nov.  4,  is  a  brief  notice  of  Dr. 
Geiger's  valuable  work,  the  "  Ost-Ir&nischo  Kultur  iin  Alter- 
thum  "  ;  and  Nov.  25,  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole  gives  a  good  account 
of  Miss  ZiiMniern'3  clever  "  Epic  of  Kings,"  and  appraises  at 
their  just  value  M.  Alma  Tadema's  two  etchings,  which  are 
no  excuse  "for  the  ungainly  size  of  the  volume"  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  adorn. 

In  the  Trans,  of  the  D.M.G,  xxxvi,  2,  M.  J,  de  Goeje  prints 
a  paper  entitled  Die  Persischen  IJruchzahlen  bei  Beladhori ; 
in  XXXV.  3,  4,  Prof.  H.  Ethd  has  a  paper,  Auswahl  aus 
Nasir  Chasrau's  Kasiden  ;  M.  Chr.  Bartoloina©  continues  his 
Beitrage  zur  Kenntiiias  der  Avesta ;  Prof.  Spiegel  writes 
Zur  Text-Kritik  der  Awesta;  C.  de  Harlez  gives  "Etudes 
Avestiques,"  a  paper  whieli  he  says  was  written  before 
he  liad  seen  M.  Geiger's  laat  volume;  and  Mr,  Rehatsek, 
under  the  title  of  "  Orieutalische  Rustungs-stiicke  Geliornte 
Pickel-haube  Arm-sehiene  und  Schild,"  gives  a  very  interesting 
notice  (with  an  admirably  executed  plate)  of  a  helmet,  armlets, 
and  shield  of  wery  beautiful  workmanship.  On  one  of  the 
armlets  is  the  name  of  Shah  Abb&a,  who  came  to  the  throne 
A.D.  1587.  This  piece  of  work  is,  therefore,  nearly  300  years 
old.  In  xxxvii.  1,  Dr.  F.  Teufel  writes  on  Shah  Tahnmsp  I. 
und  seine  Denkwurdigkeiten. 

In  the  Repue  Critique,  for  Nov.  27,  M.  Fagnan  gives  a  full 
and  careful  review  of  the  m'cond  volunje  of  the  "Catalogue  of  the 
Persian  MSS.  in  tiie  British  Museum,"  which  haa  been  drawn 
up  by  M.  Charles  Rieu,  the  learned  Keeper  of  the  Oriental 
MSS,  in  that  building.     This  yolume  contains  an  accouat  of 
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the  writers  or  readers  being  MM.  Bragsch- Pasha,  E.  Naville, 
,Lieblein,  Stern,  Golenischeff,  Maspero,  Wiedemann,  Krall, 
Baillet,  and  Mgr.  Bsciai.  Among  other  books  maj  be  noted, 
Aegyptische  Mon.  d.  Nederl.  Mas.  Afl,  28 ;  Amici,  0., 
Dictiounaire  des  villes,  etc.,  de  I'Egypte;  Berend,  W.  B., 
Principaux  Mons.  du  Mas.  Egypt,  de  Florence,  1*  part'j 
Brugsch,  H.,  Hieroglyph.  Demotisches  Worterbuch,  Band. 
7  (Schlusse) ;  Ebers,  G.,  Egypt  descriptive,  etc.  (Cassers  ed.). 
vol.  ii. ;  Gorringe,  H.  H.,  Egyptian  Obelisks  (New  York) ; 
Hommel,  F.,  Die  Vor-Semitischen  Kulturen  in  Aegypt  u. 
Babylon;  Lanzone,  R.  V.,  Diccionario  di  Mitologia  Egizia; 
Lauth,  F.  J.,  Die  Aegyptische  Chronologie  gegeniiber  d.  hist. 
Kritik  d.  A.  v.  Gutschmidt ;  Lepsius,  B.,  Wandgemalde,  d. 
Aegypt.  Alterthum  in  Konigl.  Museen  ;  Poole,  R.  S.,  Cities 
of  Egypt ;  and  Stuart  Villiers,  the  Funeral  Tent  of  an  Egyp- 
tian Queen. 

Zend,  Pahlavi,  and  Persian. — In  the  AthetuBum  (Dec.  9)  is 
a  good  notice  of  Miss  Helen  Zimmem''s  Epic  of  Kings — 
Stories  re-told  from  Firdusi.  We  also  learn  that  Mr.  Le 
Strange  is  completing  the  English-Persian  Dictionary  which 
Prof.  Palmer  left  unfinished  ;  that  the  well-known  Zend 
scholar.  Dr.  Karl  Geldner,  has  in  preparation  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Zendavesta,  which  is  to  be  issued  in  three  parts  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna ;  and  that  the  success  of  Mr. 
WoUaston's  recently  published  "  English-Persian  Dictionary" 
has  been  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  undertake  a  more  com- 
prehensive work  on  the  same  general  plan.  We  hear  also 
from  the  Fer/ian,  the  Journal  of  Isfahan,  that  a  college,  which 
was  completed  last  year  by  Government  aid,  is  now  in  working 
order,  the  Professors  being  either  Europeans,  or  Persians  who 
have  graduated  in  Europe.  In  the  Academy  (June  12)  is  a 
brief  notice  of  the  late  Prof.  Palmer's  Simplified  Grammars  of 
Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  the  idea  of  which  was  prob- 
ably a  good  one,  but  it  may  be  well  doubted  if,  in  practice. 
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even  the  Arabic  one  will  answer  the  purpose  its  learned  com- 
piler had  in  view  (see  also  a  fuller  review  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Brandreth  in  Aug.  5) :  and,  in  the  same  number,  of  Mr. 
Wollaston's  English-Persian  Dictionary  : — In  Aug.  5,  of  Prof. 
Geldner's  "  Studien  zum  Avesta,"  of  which  the  first  part 
consists  of  contributions  towards  a  Zend  Dictionary.  In  Sept. 
9,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane  gives  an  effective  review  of  Mr.  E.  Stack's 
"Six  Months  in  Persia.""  In  Nov.  4,  is  a  brief  notice  of  Dr. 
Geiger's  valuable  work,  the  "  Ost-IrtiLniscIio  Kultur  ini  Alter- 
thum  "  ;  and  Nov,  25,  Air  S.  L.  Poole  gives  a  good  account 
of  Miss  Zimnienra  clever  "  Epic  of  Kings,"  iind  appraises  at 
their  just  value  M.  Alma  Tadeina's  two  etchings,  which  are 
no  excuse  "for  the  ungaialj'  size  of  the  volume"  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  adorn. 

In  the  Trans,  of  the  D.M.G.  xxxvi.  2,  M.  J.  de  Goeje  prints 
a  paper  entitled  Die  Persischen  liruchzahlen  bei  BelsLdhori ; 
m  XXXV.  3,  4,  Prof.  H.  Eth^  has  a  paper,  Auswahl  aus 
Nasir  Chasrau's  Kasiden ;  M.  (Jhr.  Bartolotnae  continues  his 
Eeitriige  zur  Kenutuias  der  Avesta ;  Prof.  Spiegel  writes 
Zur  Text-Kritik  der  Awesta;  C.  de  Harlez  gives  "Etudes 
Avestiques,"  a  paper  which  he  says  was  written  before 
he  had  seen  M.  Geiger's  laat  volume;  and  Mr.  liehatsek, 
under  the  title  of  "  Oriental ische  Rustungs-stiicke  Gehornte 
Pickel-haube  Arm-schiene  und  Schild,"  gives  a  very  interesting 
notice  (with  an  admirably  executed  plate)  of  a  helmet,  armlets, 
and  shield  of  very  beautiful  workmanship.  On  one  of  the 
armlets  is  the  name  of  Shah  Abbds,  who  came  to  the  throne 
A.D.  1587.  This  piece  of  work  is,  tiierefore,  nearly  300  years 
old.  In  xxxvii.  1,  Dr.  F.  Teufel  writes  on  Sh&h  Tahiiiasp  I. 
und  seine  Denkwiirdigkeiteu. 

In  the  Revue  Critique,  for  Nov.  27,  M.  Fagnan  gives  a  full 
and  careful  review  of  the  second  volume  of  the  "Catalogue  of  the 
Persian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,"  which  liaa  been  drawn 
up  by  M.  Charles  Riea,  the  learned  Keeper  of  the  Oriental 
MSS.  in  that  building.    This  volume  contains  an  account  of 
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M.R.A.S.  In  1883  pt.  1  is  a  paper  by  Edward  Thomas,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Treas.  R.A.S.  "On  Coins  of  the  E.I.C.  in  Bombay, 
under  the  Charters  of  Charles  II." 

To  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  Vols.  XIV.  Pt.  3,  and  XV. 
Pt.  1,  Sir  E.  Clive  Bayley,  K.C.S.I.,  M.R.A.S.,  has  con- 
tributed two  papers  "  On  the  genealogy  of  Modern  Numerals," 
which  are  not  purely  Numismatic,  though  closely  connecti-d 
with  this  subject ;  and  in  Vol.  XIV.  Pt.  4,  Mr.  Stanley  Poole, 
M.R.A.S.,  gives  a  very  useful  reference  paper  "  On  the 
Successors  of  the  Seljuks  in  Asia  Minor"  (accompanied  by  a 
Chronological  and  Geographical  Table).  In  Vol.  XV.  Pt.  1. 
Mr.  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  prints  a  short  paper  "On 
Parthian  and  Indo-Sassanian  Coins." 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  vol.  Hi.  part 
1,  No.  1,  1883,  Surgeon-Major  G.  Bidie,  M.D.,  C.I.E.,  gives 
a  valuable  account  of  "The  Pagoda  or  Var&ha  Coins  of 
Southern  India  "  with  three  plates,  well  drawn  and  engraved : 
— and  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers,  M.R.A.S.,  publishes  "Coins  supple- 
mentary to  Thomas''s  '  Chronicles  of  the  Path&n  Kings  of 
Dehli,'  No.  iii.,"  with  two  plates,  which,  as  drawn  by  himself, 
are,  of  conrse,  excellent.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  same 
Society,  March,  J  882,  is  a  note  of  the  Hon.  J.  Gibbs  "  On 
five  Coins  of  the  Andhrabitya  Dynasty" : — CMay)  Dr.  Hoerule 
gives  an  account  of  "  Three  Gupta  Coins  "  from  the  Rev.  K.  S. 
Macdonald,  with  a  wood-cut  of  one  not  yet  clearly  determined. 

In  (July  and  August)  Dr.  Hoernle  exhibited  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  coins  which  have  been  recently  found,  Gupta  gold, 
and  Buddhist  copper  specimens — he,  also,  read  a  letter  from 
General  Cunningham  on  the  gold  Gupta,  previously  engraved, 
and  exhibited  ten  "  Satrap  "  Coins.  In  November,  there  is 
a  list  of  Specimen  Coins  struck  from  the  old  dies  iu  the 
Calcutta  mint.  In  December,  Mr.  J.  C.  Rodgers  gave  an 
account  of  "The  Rupees  of  the  Ilahi  years  of  Akbar";  and 
in  January,  the  same  numismatist  prints  "  Notes  on  a  list 
of  Silver  Coins  of  Aurangzeb,  Alamgir,  etc."     In  the  Journal 
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of  the  Bomhaij  Brauch  of  the  R.A.S.,  Surgeon- Major  O. 
Codriiifrton,  M  D.,  M.R.A.S.,  gives  a  veiy  interesting  account 
(with  four  well-executed  plates)  "  Of  a  board  of  coins  found 
at  Broach."  From  the  character  of  the  hoard,  which  conn- 
prises  about  1200  specimens  with  some  ingots  of  gold,  Dr. 
Codrington  thinks  that  the  deposit  must  have  taken  place 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  depositor 
being  some  merchant  of  Broach  (the  ancient  Barygaza, 
Bapvya^a),  who  was  engaged  in  foreign  trade  witli  the  West, 
Among  them  are  367  gold  coins  of  Mamluk  Bah&ri  Sultans, 
many  of  them  in  very  fine  preservation. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  tJie  R.A.S., 
N.s.  xvii.  pt.  1,  is  a  long  paper  "  On  Annam  and  its  Minor 
Currency,"  by  Mr.  E.  Toda,  the  more  valuable  as  dealing 
with  a  subject  little  known  in  this  country.  The  paper  is 
illustrated  by  59  plates,  representing  290  distinct  specimens. 
Besides  the  description  of  the  coins,  this  article  has  mucli 
special  interest  at  the  present  time,  when  tlie  "  Toni^uin 
question  "  occupies  so  much  attention. 

In  the  Jour,  AaiatiqiH',  vii.  ser.,  vol.  19,  M.  Sauvaire, 
M.R.A.S.,  prints  two  papers,  entitled  "  Mat«5riaux  pour  servir 
k  riiistoire  de  la  Nuraismatique  et  de  la  Metrologie  Musul- 
manes  "  (since  published  separately) — and,  in  the  Z.  d.  D.M.G., 
vol.  xxxvi.,  pts.  3  <ind  4,  llr.  Cecil  Bendall,  M.R.A.S.,  contri- 
butes a  brief  notice  "  Of  some  Ncpalese  coins  in  tlie  Library  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society." 

Mr.  S.  L,  Poole  has,  this  year,  received  the  Hauteroche  Prize. 


Africa. — In  the  Academy  (July)  is  a  brief  but  good  review  of 
Dr.  Krapf's  Dictionary  of  the  Sualiili  language, — the  work  of  a 
lifetime,  indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Cust,  "while  a  few 
sheets  reniaiued  in  tlie  press,  the  venerable  compiler  fell  into 
his  last  sleep."  Dr.  Krapfs  volume  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
dictionary  ;  and  the  student  will  find  in  it  many  valuable 
notices  of  the  manners,  customs,  beliefs,  and  superstitious  of  the 
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natives.  In  the  same  number  is  a  notice  of  M.  Leo  Heinisch's 
Die  Bilin  Sprache  in  Nord-ost-Afrika,  a  Semitic  language 
spoken  by  the  Bogos,  which,  like  the  neighbouring  Tigr^,  is 
clearly  of  Ethiopic  origin.  M.  Reinisch  calls  this  work  a  pre- 
liminary one ;  and  he  has  since,  indeed  so  recently  as  the  present 
month  (June),  brought  out  a  much  thicker  volume  which  he 
calls  "  Text  d.  Biliu-Sprache,"  with  tales,  anecdotes,  etc.,  and 
Biblical  Legends  in  Bilin  and  German,  arranged  on  opposite 
pages.  In  August,  Mr.  Sayce  reviews  Mr.  Theal'a  pleasant 
book  on  Kaffir  Folk-lore :— In  September  is  an  appreciative 
notice  of  Prof  P.  W.  Newman's  Libyan  Vocabulary,  a  work 
the  more  valuable,  as  the  writer  has  been  careful  to  give  his 
authorities  for  every  word  he  records.  It  is  the  first  attempt 
to  make  a  comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Libyan  tongues,  and 
to  reach  back  to  that  mother-tongue  from  which  they  must 
all  have  sprung.  Prof  Newman  shows  very  clearly  the  agree- 
ment between  the  forms  of  the  Libyan  Verb  and  those  of  the 
Semitic  Parent-Speech  as  revealed  by  the  Monuments  of 
Assyria.  From  Oct.  7  we  learn  that  a  new  journal  has  been 
started,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  M.  Masqneray, 
entitled  "Bulletins  de  correspondance  Africaine,"  in  the  second 
number  of  which  is  a  notice  of  a  Libyan  St^le  recently  dis- 
covered at  Souama.  In  wishing  success  to  this  publication, 
we  may  express  the  hope  that  too  great  prominence  will  not 
be  given  to  remains  purely  Homan.  To  the  Academie  d. 
Inscriptions,  M.  H.  Tarry  has  communicated  a  notice  of  some 
ancient  Berber  towns  in  the  Wady-Mya ;  his  excavations 
having  enabled  him  to  discover  remains  of  a  Mosque,  a  palace, 
and  some  houses,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  second  inroad  of 
the  Arabs  into  Africa. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropohgical  Institute  (Augast), 
Mr.  Hore  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Twelve  Tribes 
of  the  Tanganyika,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  (February,  1883) 
has  a  good  paper  "  On  the  System  of  Land  Tenure  among 
the  Aboriginal  Tribes  in  South  Africa."    Capt.  Burton  and 
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Capt.  Cameron  have  written  (May)  Oa  Stone  implementa 
from  thu  Gold  Coast,  and  ilr,  Hiiteliinsou  (ibid.)  has  given 
Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Facsimile  Bushman  Drawings. 

Dr.  Tliea^hilu.s  Hahu,  of  the  South  African  Library  at 
the  Cape,  has,  also,  lately  giveu  a  lecture  there,  "  Ou  the 
Science  of  Language  and  its  Study  with  special  regard  to 
South  Africa." 

Of  books  recently  published,  may  be  noted  M.  Gregorio's 
Cenni  di  gloss.  Uantu; — M.  I'Abb^  Bouche,  Sur  la  langiie 
Nago  ou  Yoruba: — -U^ueral  FaiJherbe,  Grammairo  et  voeabu- 
laire  de  langue  Poul,  2'^".  Ed.  ; — Olivier,  Dictioiinaire  Fran- 
^ais-Kabyle  : — -and,  An  Outline  Grammar  of  the  Lugauda 
Language,  by  the  Rev,  C,  J.  Wilson. 

Madagascar. — The  Antananarivo  Annual,  now  edited  by  the 
Kev.  B.  Baroii,  maintains  its  higli  place,  and  the  hist  number 
received  (V.),  that  for  Cliristma^,  1881,  is  fully  equal  to  any 
of  its  predecessors.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  in  it  to  tlie 
origin  of  the  Malagasy  language.  On  this  subject,  reference 
should  be  made  to  a  short  but  important  paper  by  Prof.  Kern, 
entitled  "  Malaiisch-rolynesisehe  Volker,"  in  Z.  d.  D.M.G. 
xxxvii.  pt.  1  (Anzeigen),  and  "The  Language  and  People 
of  Madagascar,"  a  paper  read  to  the  Anthrop.  Institute, 
Nov.  28,  1882. 


SekcUom  from  the  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  Progress  in  the  work  of  Translation  and  Revision 
(1882-1883)— ^woy  Colloquial.  — IhQ  printing  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  portions  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year. 
Dr.  Maxwell  acting  as  Editor.  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  etc.,  to  the 
end  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Book  of  Genesis,  have  been 
published. 

Aniwa. — The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  Acts,  L  and  H. 
Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  Jamea,  the  General  Epistles  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  have  been  translated  by  the 
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Rev.  J.  G.  Paton,  and  an  edition  of  300  copies  has  been  printed 
at  Melbourne  by  the  Bible  Society  Auxiliary,  on  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Mission  Synod. 

Armenian  for  the  Blind. — ^The  Committee  have  resolved,  at 
the  request  of  Drs.  Riggs  and  Thomson,  Constantinople,  to 
print  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  Moon's  type,  for  the 
nnmerous  blind  among  the  Armenians.  The  Portions  to  be 
printed  are  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
Matthew  v.-vii.,  Exodus  xx.  1-17,  Psalms  viii.,  xix.,  xxiii., 
1.,  li.,  xcvi.,  xcix.,  c,  cxxxix. ;  Isaiah  i.,  ix.,  xxxv.,  lii.-lv. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Riggs  is  preparing  copy,  and  reading  the  proofs 
of  the  above  Portions. 

Bengali. — At  the  request  of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  the  Com- 
mittee have  voted  a  supply  of  paper,  on  which  to  print  a  tenta- 
tive edition  of  2000  copies  of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament 
made  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bromwetsch,  for  twenty  years  a  Mis- 
sionary of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Bengal. 

Buguha. — The  Rev.  W.  GriflSth,  of  Uguha,  Tanganyika, 
has  received  some  critical  helps  from  the  Committee,  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  a  version  in  the  above  language. 

Chinese  {Low  Wenli). — For  a  considerable  time  there  has 
been  a  growing  desire  among  Chinese  Missionaries  for  an 
edition  of  the  Chinese  Bible  in  a  less  classical  and  simpler  style 
than  the  Society's  admirable  Delegates'  Version.  As  a  first 
step  towards  this  end  the  Rev.  G.  John  has  translated  ten 
chapters  of  the  New  Testament,  and  these  are  being  circulated 
among  the  Missionaries,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  opinion. 
Corean. — At  the  request  of  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  of  New- 
chwang,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland,  the  Committee  have  undertaken  the  publication  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John 
were  published,  by  the  assistance  of  the  National  Bible  Society 
and  some  friends,  in  the  Western  dialect  of  Corea,  but  Mr. 
Ross,  with  the  aid  of  six  native  converts,  has  retranslated  the 
two  Gospels  into  the  language  of  the  capital,  and  to  these  have 
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been  added  tlie  other  two  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles. 
An  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles,  is  being  published  as  a  Portion. 

EfafvHv. — At  the  request  of  the  Her.  D.  ilacdouald,  sup- 
ported hy  the  New  Hebrides  Mission  Synod,  tlie  Coiniidttee 
have  authorized  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Mr.  Mao- 
donald's  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  as  a  Portion.  The  work  will  be  printed  in 
Melbourne  under  the  care  of  the  translator,  and  part  of  the 
expense  will  be  paid  by  money  raised  by  the  natives  of 
Harannah  Harbour. 

Fijian. — At  the  request  of  the  Missionaries  in  Fiji,  the 
Committee  have  consented  to  print  an  edition  of  the  Bible  of 
2O0O  copies. 

Hakkn-CoUoqnial.  (Roman  Character.) — At  the  request 
of  the  Rev.  O,  Schott,  of  Basle,  the  Committee  have  authorized 
the  printing  of  an  edition  of  1,000  copies  of  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament  from  Thessalouians  to  Revelation,  thus  conj- 
pletin;j  the  New  Testament.  The  translation  was  made  from 
the  Greek  by  the  Rov.  C.  Piton,  and  revised  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Lechler,  of  Hong  Kon;;,  and  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Gnssmaun,  who 
has  been  thirteen  years  in  China,  will  edit  the  edition. 

Hebrew. — A  iifth  edition  of  Dr.  Delitzsch's  New  Testament 
has  been  saTictioned  by  the  Committee,  and  all  mistakes  dis- 
covered in  the  fourth  edition  have  been  corrected  in  the 
stereotype  plates,  and  many  improvements  have  been  added. 
The  edition  has  been  limited  to  5,000  copies,  by  Dr.  Delitzscirs 
request,  in  order  that  as  long  as  he  lives  he  may  in  each  suc- 
ceeding edition  bring  the  version  nearer  perfection. 

Hindi, — The  revision  Committee,  composed  of  the  best 
Bcholars  of  the  different  missions,  assisted  by  native  Christians, 
have  commenced  work  in  eaniest. 

Japanese. — The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  and  the  American  Bible 
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Society,  has  made  steady  progress  throughout  the  year.  The 
1st  Book  of  Samuel,  translated  by  Mr.  Fysou,  and  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  translated  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  have  been  formally 
accepted  by  the  permanent  Committee,  and  handed  over  to 
the  three  Bible  Societies  to  be  published  for  the  permanent 
Committee,  and  the  translators  have  been  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  carry  the  book  through  the  press.  The  edition 
is  to  be  printed  on  foreign  paper,  uniform  with  the  Standard 
New  Testament.  Mr.  Fyson  has  also  translated  II.  Samuel 
and  I.  Kings,  and  he  is  now  proceeding  with  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  The  translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  apportioned 
to  Dr.  Verbeck  and  Bishop  Williams  is  fast  approaching  com- 
pletion. Dr.  Verbeck  has  translated  the  first  seventy-seven 
Psalms,  and  Bishop  Williams  the  remainder.  The  Rev.  J.  C. 
Blanchet,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  Mission,  is  com- 
pleting the  Book  of  Isaiah  begun  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright, 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Jolof. — The  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  prepared 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Dixon,  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  has  been  published  and  sent  out  to  Bathurst,  Gambia, 
for  the  Jolofs,  who  number  about  50,000  souls. 

Kabyle.  Roman  Character. — TheCommitteehaveanthorized 
the  printing  of  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  the  whole  Grospel 
should  the  Portion  prove  satisfactory. 

Kafir. — At  the  request  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  in 
Kaffraria,  supported  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  the 
Committee  have  agreed  to  reprint  an  edition  of  10,000  copies 
of  Appleyard's  version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Revised 
Version  having  proved  unacceptable  owing  to  certain  renderings. 
The  Rev.  W.  Hunter,  vyho  edits  the  edition,  will  introduce  the 
new  orthography  without  changing  the  text,  and  three  maps 
will  be  added. 

Kalmuck. — Professor  PozdnajefiF,  having  made  two  journeys 
to  Astrakhan,  has  succeeded  in  preparing  two  or  three  GK)8peb, 
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and  the  Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Rev,  W.  Nicolsou, 
have  aiitliorized  tlie  pubHcation  of  an  edition  of  2,000  copies 
of  the  four  Gospels. 

Kurasa  or  Turkish  Tartar. — M.  Saletnan  is  examining  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  witli  a  view  to  a  new  edition,  the 
previous  having  been  exhausted. 

Kazan  Tartar. — T!ie  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  translated  bj 
Mr.  Saleman,  has  been  printed  at  the  Kazan  University  Press, 
and  Mr.  Nicolson  has  obtained  the  Censor's  authorization  for 
the  entire  New  Testament. 

Khnssi. — The  Missionaries  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  are  engaged  on  a  revision  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  as  tlie  revision  may  not  be  completed  for 
a  few  years,  the  Committee  have  agreed,  at  the  request  of  the 
above  Society,  to  publish  an  interim  edition  of  the  unrevised 
New  Testament,  pocket  size.  The  Rev.  W.  Lewis,  of  Wrexham, 
will  edit  tlie  edition. 

Koi. — At  tlie  request  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  the 
Committee  have  published  for  the  Kois,  who  number  100,000 
souls,  a  tentative  edition  of  500  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  1st  Epistle  of  St.  John.  The  translation  was 
made  by  General  Ilaig,  assisted  by  three  Kois  who  under- 
stood the  Telugu  Bible.  Geneml  Haig  read  the  proofs  of  the 
edition. 

Lifunn. — The  Rev.  S.  M.  Creagh,  of  Lifu,  has  translated 
from  Joshua  to  II,  Kings  inclusive,  Ezra,  Nohemiah,  Esther, 
and  laaiah  to  Malachi  indusive,  and  Mr.  Sleigh  is  assisting 
him  in  the  revision  of  his  translations.  He  hopes  before  long 
to  complete  the  whole  Bible,  and  to  revise  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Malagasy. — During  the  year  the  revision  Committee  met 
eighteen  times  and  revised  186  chapters — from  II.  Samuel 
to  II.  Kings  xvii.  This  is  greater  progress  than  has  been 
made  on  any  previous  year.  The  Rev.  W".  E,  Cousins,  chief 
reviser,  has  begun  the  book  of  Job. 
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The  Shilling  Edition  of  15,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  con- 
sisting of  the  revised  New  Testament  and  the  partially  revised 
Old  Testament,  has  been  carried  through  the  press  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Sibree,  Jun.,  who  has  returned  to  Madagascar,  and 
an  edition  of  25,000  copies  of  a  Sixpenny  New  Testament 
is  now  being  published  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  T.  Price. 

Malaydlim. — The  revision  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
completed,  and  a  series  of  maps  prepared,  and  the  revision 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  progressing. 

Nittean. — The  Rev.  F.  E.  Lawes  has  resumed  translation 
work  on  the  Book  of  Ruth,  and  will  proceed  with  the  Book 
of  Joshua.  He  reports  rapid  sale  of  the  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  published  last  year. 

Molu  (Port  Moresby,  or  New  Guinea).  —  The  Rev.  J, 
Chalmers'  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  has  been  cir- 
culated, and  is  being  more  widely  read  than  was  expected. 
The  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes  has  revised  Mr.  Chalmers'*  translation 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  forwarded  the  MS.  to  the  press  at 
Sydney.  He  is  revising  St.  Luke,  and  has  begun  the  transla- 
tion of  St.  John,  and  he  hopes  at  no  distant  day  to  give  the 
people  the  New  Testament  in  their  own  tongue — the  most 
iniportaut  language  of  New  Guinea,  which  he  believes  will  yet 
be  the  one  language  of  the  island. 

Persian. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  has  finished  the  revision  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  begun  the  revision  of  Exodus  and 
the  Psalms.  The  New  Testament,  revised  by  Dr.  Bruce,  to 
the  final  revision  of  which  tiie  late  Professor  Palmer  devoted 
the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  is  being  favonrably  received. 

Siiahili.  — The  printing  of  an  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the 
complete  New  Testament,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  A.  0. 
Goldfinch,  is  nearly  completed.  The  translation  is  the  work 
of  the  late  Bishop  Steere,  except  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
which  was  the  work  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Rebman,  of  Mombas. 
Bishop  Steere  had  translated  several  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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meiit,  and  when  in  London,  last  year,  expressed  the  hope 
of  being  soon  able  to  give  the  complete  Bible  to  the  negro 
world. 

Tahitian. — At  tlie  request  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Green,  sup- 
ported by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Committee 
have  agreed  to  publish  a  school  edition  of  15,000  copies  of  the 
Bible,  to  he  sold  at  2*.  per  copy,  Mr.  Green  will  make  all 
necessary  revision  and  read  the  proofs. 

Tdiigu. — The  Committee  have  secured  the  entire  services 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hay  for  the  completion  of  the  Bible,  Dr. 
Hay  has  returned  to  Imlia,  and  the  revisers  are  to  meet  him 
on  the  Pulnl  Hills  for  tlie  revision  nf  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  Exodus,  from  June  1  to  July  3L 

Tibetan, — The  printing  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
somewhat  delayed  by  llie  feeble  health  of  the  editor,  the  Rev. 
n.  A-  Jaeschke.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jaeschke  the  proofs 
will  he  sent  out  to  Jlcsars.  Ueyde  and  Redslob,  of  Kailang. 
Mr.  Jaeschke  will,  if  able,  read  t!ie  proofs  on  their  return. 
The  present  edition  i.>?  a  revision  of  Mr.  Jaeschice's  version  by 
the  Missionaries  Redslob  and  Ileyde,  aided  by  Nathaniel,  a 
baptized  Lama.  The  Gospels  have  been  printed  in  the  square 
form  cmnriinu  to  Tibetan  books,  but  tho  remainder  of  the  New 
Testament  will  bo  in  the  ordinary  book  form. 

Trntis-CaticaHian-Turkhh. — The  Rev.  A.  Aniirchanianz  has 
continued  the  translation  of  tho  Old  Testament  throughout  tho 
year,  at  Tiflis,  and  the  work  is  now  approaching  completion. 
Dr.  Sauerweiu  is  revising  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  American  Missionaries  will  join  in  a  final  revision  of  the 
version,  which  will  render  it  current  iu  their  field  as  well  as  in 
the  Caucasus.  The  Committee  lias  resolved  to  publish  an 
edition  of  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Psalms,  to  keep  up  the 
circulation  till  the  entire  version  is  ready. 

Turkiah. — At  the  urgent  request  of  tlie  Missionaries,  the 
Commitee  have  resolved  to  unite  with  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  a  slight  revision  of  the  Bible,  with  a  view  to  greater 
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simplicity.  Dr.  Herrick  will  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work, 
and  Dr.  Biggs,  the  Ber.  B.  H.  Weakley,  and  others  will  give 
assistance.  The  Osmanli  character  of  the  version,  which  is 
intended  chiefly  for  Mohammedans,  will  not  be  changed. 

Toruba. — The  Books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  Daniel  have  been  received  from  the  Translating 
and  Be  vising  Committee  at  Lagos,  and  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  These  books  complete  the  Bible,  and  the 
editor  of  the  edition,  the  Bev.  D.  Hinderer,  expresses  his  belief 
that  the  translation  is  good. 

Encyclopadia  Briiannica  (Ninth  Edition). — In  this  publica- 
tion, vol.  xiv.,  are  tlie  following  Essays  bearing  on  the  History 
etc.,  of  Asia  and  of  the  East  generally.  Kashmir,  by  Gen.  B. 
Maclagan,  B.E.,  M.B.A.S.  :— Khiva,  by  Major  F.  C.  H. 
Clarke,  B.A.: — Kirghiz,  by  A.  H.  Keane,  Esq.: — Kurdistan, 
by  Major.-Gen.  Sir.  H.  0.  Bawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Dir.  B.A.S. : 
Lahore,  by  Gen.  B.  Macl^^an,  B.E.,  M.B.A.S. : — Lamaism, 
by  T.  W.  Bhys  DaVids,  Esq. :— Laotsze,  by  the  Bev.  Prof. 
Legge,  M.B.A.S. : — Lebanon,  by  Prof.  A.  Socin: — Lhasa,  by 
Col.  H.  Yule,  O.B.,  M.B.A.S. ;— and,  in  vol.  xv.,  Lycia,  by 
E.  H.  Bunbury,  Esq. : — Lydia,  by  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Sayce, 
M.B.A.S.  :  —  Madagascar,  by  the  Bev.  J.  Sibree,  jun., 
M.B.A.S. :— Madras,  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  LL.D.,  M.B.A.S.: 
Mahmad,  by  Gen.  B.  Maclagan,  B.E.,  M.B.A.S. :— Mahrattas, 
by  Sir  B.  Temple,  Bart,  M.B.A.S. :— Malay  Peninsula  and 
Malays,  by  A.  H.  Keane,  Esq.,  and  B.  Bost,  Ph.D.  Libr. 
India  Office:  —  Maldive  Islands,  by  Col.  H.  Yale,  C.B., 
M.B.A.S.:— Manchuria,  by  Prof.  B.  K.  Douglas,  M.B.A.S.: 
— Mandaeans,  by  Prof.  K.  Kessler,  and  Mecca  and  Medina, 
by  Prof.  W.  Bobertson  Smith. 

Oriental  Congress  at  Berlin,  Sept.  1881. — In  the  last  Beport 
a  brief  notice  was  given  of  this  Congress  and  of  the  order  of 
its  Proceedings,  taken  from  the  "  Bericht  iiber  die  Verhand- 
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lungen,  Ersten  Theil,"  published  in  Nov.  1881.  Since  then, 
a  second  volume  in  two  parts  haa  been  issued  containing  the 
papers  read  before  the  different  sections  of  the  Congress.  It 
seems,  therefore,  worth  while  to  give  here,  for  the  convenience  of 
future  reference,  a  complete  list  of  them.    They  are  as  follows  : 

Ente  Hdlffc — /.  Semidsche  Section,  Dieterici,  F.,  Ueber 
die  sogenannte  Theologie  des  Aristoteles  bet  den  Arabern : 
— Gol^nischeff,  W.,  Court  resume  de  la  notice  de  M.  W. 
Stassoff,  iutitulee  Kemarques  sur  les  "Rous"  d'lln  Fadhllkn 
et  d'autrea  auteurs  Arabes  :  —  Spitta,  W.,  Die  Geographic 
des  Ptolemiius  bei  den  Arabern :  —  Robles,  F.  Ouillem,  Do 
r^tat  actuel  dea  6tudea  Arabes  en  Espagne  ; — Ethe,  H., 
Ueber  Persische  Tenzonen: — Ginshurg,  0.,  The  Dageshed 
Alephs  in  the  Karlsruhe  MS.,  being  an  explanation  of  a 
difficult  Massorah  : — Merx,  A.,  Benierkungen  iiber  die  Voca- 
lisation der  Targume : — Papageorgios,  Sp.,  Merkwiirdige  in 
den  Synagogen  von  Corfu  im  gebrauch  befindllche  Hymnen : — 
Kautzsch,  E.,  Ueber  ein  rathselhafto  Inschrift  aua  Nord-Afrika 
(with  a  Plato) : — Oppert,  J.,  Die  Franzosischen  Ausgrabungen 
in  Chaldaa  (with  a  plate)  :  —  Haupt,  P.,  Die  Sumerisch- 
Akkadische  Sprache: — Kessler,  K.,  Ueber  Gnosis  und  Alt- 
Babylouische  Eeligion  ; — Sayce,  A.  H.,  The  Decipherment  of 
the  Vannic  Inscriptions  : — Strassmaier,  J.  N.,  Die  Alt-Baby!o- 
nischen  Yertrage  von  Warka. 

//.  Afrikanische  Section. — Naville,  E.,  L'Edition  Th^baine 
du  Livre  des  Morts  : — Maspero,  G.,  Sur  la  cachette  decou- 
verte  k  Deir-el-Bihari  en  Juillet,  1881  : — Brugsch,  H.,  Die 
Aelt-Aegyptiflche  Yolkertafel : — Revillout,  E.,  Les  Monnaies 
Egyptiennea :  —  Lieblein,  J.,  Ueber  datierte  Aegj-ptiache 
Texte  : — Golenlacheff,  W.,  Sur  un  ancien  Conte  Egyptien  : — 
and  Oust,  Robert  N.,  Ueber  unsere  gegenwartige  Kenntniss 
der  Sprachen  Africa's. 

Zweite  Hiilfic.  III.  Indo-Germaniiche  Section. — Windisoh, 
E.,  Der  Griechische  Eiufluaa  im  Indischen  Drama : — Oldeu- 
berg,  H.,   Ueber  den   Lalita  Vistara :  —  Miiller,   F.   Max, 
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Zwei  Vortrage  : — Jacobi,  H.,  Die  Epon  Kalidasa's :  — 
Williams,  Monier,  The  place  which  the  Rig  Veda  occupies 
in  tlio  Sandhyi  and  otiier  daily  Religious  services  of  tlie 
Hindus  : — Bendall,  0.,  On  European  Collections  of  Sanskrit 
MSS.  from  Nepal :  tlieir  antiquity  and  bearing  on  Chronology, 
Historj',  and  Literature  : — Pandit  Shyamaji  Krishnavarnia, 
Sanskrit  as  a  living  language  in  India: — Williams,  Monier, 
Application  of  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  the  expression  of 
Sanskrit  and  other  Eastern  Languages : — Harlez,  C.  de,  Der 
Avestische  Kaleuder  und  die  heiniath  der  Avesta  Religion  : — 
Ascoli,  J.  G.,  TJeber  die  Ethnologischen  griinde  der  Uinge- 
staltuDgder  Sprachen  : — Collitz,  H.,  Ueber  eine  besondere  Art 
Vedischer  Composita: — Marinkovitclt,  L.  K.,  Vocabulaire  dea 
Mots  Persans,  Arabes,  et  Turcs,  introduits  dans  la  langue 
Sorbe  avec  un  expose  de  la  litterature  Serbe. 

/F".  Ost'Asiaiiache  Section. — Long,  J,,  On  Eastern  Proverbs, 
their  importance  and  the  best  mode  of  making  a  complete  collec- 
tion, classified  with  the  native  interpretations  : — Uastian^  A., 
Ueber  die  Psycliologie  des  Buddhismus  :  —  Real,  S.,  The 
Buddhist  Councils  held  at  R&jagriha  and  Yesftli,  translated 
from  the  Chinese  :  —  Hunfalvy,  P.,  Ueber  das  bildende 
Princip  der  Nationen  : —  RadlofF,  "W.,  Die  Laut-altemation 
und  ihre  bedeutung  fur  die  Sprach-entwickelung,  belegt  durch 
beispiele  aus  d.  Turksprachon : — Martin,  A.  P.,  Tracea  of 
Liternational  Law  in  Ancient  China: — Bushell,  S.  W.,  In- 
scriptions from  the  Tombs  of  Wis  Family  from  the  Tzu-yun 
shan,  Purple-Cloud  Hill,  28  li  south  of  the  City  of  Chia- 
hiang-hsien  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  : — and  Gabelentx, 
G.  von,  d.  On  a  new  Ciiineae  Grammar. 

The  next  or  Sixth  Congress  will  be  held  at  Leiden  between 
Sept.  10  and  Sept.  15,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  who  will  act  aa 
President  in  the  place  of  Prof.  Dozy,  whose  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  has  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  preparations 
making  for  it,  The  Council  of  this  Society  have  requested 
Mr.  T.  H.  Thornton,  C.B,,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  and  their  Secre- 
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tary  and  Hon.  Secretary  to  attend  it  as  Delegates  irom  the 
Society. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  readinj^  of  the  Report,  the  folio w- 
gentlemen  were  duly  elected,  as  the  Council  and  Officers  of 
the  ensuing  year. 

Presidmt.— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere,  Bart., 
G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Director. — Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B., 
D.O.L.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Fresidm(>i.—^ir  T.  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
Sir  H.  Barrow  Ellis,  K.C.S.I. ;  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  C.I.E., 
D.C.L.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S. ;  Arthur  Grote,  Esq. 

Council. — ^Edwin  Arnold,  Esq.,  C.S.I. ;  11.  Colborne  Baber, 
Esq.;  Sir  E.  Clive  Bayley,  K.C.S.I.;  Major-Gen.  Sir  Frederic 
Goldsuiid,  K.C.S.I.;  Colonel  Malcolm  R.  Haig;  H.  0.  Kay, 
Esq.  ;  Colonel  Keatinge,  C.B.,  C.S.I.,  V.C.  ;  Lieut.-Coh 
Lewin ;  Sir  Henry  B.  Loch,  K.C.B. ;  Gen.  Maclagan,  R.E., 
F.R.S.E.;  Henry  Morris,  Esq. ;  Major-Gen.  Sir  Lewis  Polly, 
K.C.B. ;  Sir  W.  Rose  Robinson,  K.C.S.I. ;  T.  H.  Thornton, 
Esq.,  C.B.,  C.S.L,  D.C.L.;  Colonel  Yule.R.E.,  C.B. 

Treasurer. — Edward  Thomas,  Esq,,  F.R.S. 

Secretaries.— W.  S.  VV.  Vaux,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  ;  H.  F. 
W.  Holt,  Esq. 

Son.  Secretary. — ^Robert  N.  Cast,  Esq. 

Dotiatiom  to  the  Library. — The  Council  have  to  report 
donations  to  the  Library  from — 

The  Asiatio  Society  of  BengaL 

Madru  Literary  Society. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

• North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Straita  Settlement  Bnnch  of  the  Royal  Aoatic  Society. 

Japan  Asiatic  Society. 

^-^  Royal  Society  of  London. 

— Society  of  Edinburgh. 

—  Society  of  Literature. 

Inatitutiou. 
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The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. 

Horticaltural  Society. 

United  Serrice  Institution. 

■  Irish  Academy. 

Geological  Society  of  Ireland. 

— — — —  Astronomical  Society  of  London.- 

London  Institution. 

Anthropological  Institute. 

—  Society  of  Arts. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archteology. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society. 

Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Liverpool  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

Proprietors  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Science. 

Soci6t4  Asiatiqne  de  Paris. 

G^graphiqne  de  Paris, 

-  de  la  Geographic  de  Bordeaux. 

Acad6mie  des  Sciences  de  Montpellier. 

——  Boyal  Academy  of  Belgium. 

Academy  of  Turin. 

Academy  "  dei  Lincei "  of  Rome. 

Academy  of  Berlin. 

— — Academy  of  Vienna. 

Academy  of  Munich. 

Oeiman  Oriental  Society. 

Geographical  Society  of  Berlin. 

University  of  Bonn. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap. 

Konigkl.  Institot.  d.  Nederlandsche- Indie. 

Hungarian  Academy  of  Pesth. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Philadelphia. 

American  Oriental  Society. 

American  Geographical  Society. 

Institute  of  New  Zealand. 

^-^  Proprietors  of  the  AthenEeum. 
■  of  the  Academy. 

of  the  London  and  China  Telegraph. 

of  Allen's  Indian  Mail, 

of  the  Homeward  Mail. 

— ^^— ^^-^^—  of  the  Mission  Field. 

of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Indian  Awodation. 

of  Mission  Field. 

The  Society  also  takes  in  the  following  papers  : 

The  Indian  Antiquary. 

Revue  Critique. 

Le  Mus^on. 

The  Oriental  Publications  of  the  Paleographical  Society. 
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The  Athenfie  Orientale. 
Annalee  de  rExti^me  Orient. 
The  Voice  of  India. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  is  sent  to 

The  Eoyal  Library  at  Windsor. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Royal  Society  of  London. 

Society  of  Victoria  (Australia). 

Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Institution. 

Astronomical  Society. 

Geographical  Society. 

Society  of  Literature. 

United  Service  Institution. 

Dublin  Society. 

Irish  Academy. 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

Council  of  the  British  Association. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Zoological  Society  of  London, 

Linneean  Society  of  London. 

Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

—^  Satistical  Society  of  London. 

Geological  Society  of  London. 

India  Office  Library. 

^—  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Library  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Society  of  Arts. 

Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool. 

London  Institution. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Institut-e. 

Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh. 

Bodleian  Library. 

University  Library,  Cambridge. 

University  College,  London. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Society  has  also  received  the  followinfj  papers — 

Pandit. 

Indu-Prakash. 

and  the  following  individual  donations  : — 

.From  the  Seeretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  History  of  the  Madras  Army, 
2  vols.,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  J.  Wilson. — History  of  the  Bermudas,  by  Sir 
H.Lefroy,K.C.B.(HakluytSoc.).— Diary  of  R.  Cocks,  byE.  MaundeThomp- 
■on  (Haklayt  Soc.}. — Major-Gen.  Cunningham,  Archseological  Survey  of 
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India,  vol.  xiii.  and  siv., comprising  Toars,  etc.,  1874-79. — Calcutta  Review, 
1882-3. — Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  voL  xiv.  Law  of  the  Arj^,  by  G. 
Biihler,  vol.  xri.  The  Yh  King,  by  Dr.  Legge,  D.D.,  vol.  xviii.  PahlaTi 
Texts,  by  E.  "W.  West,  pt.  2.— Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Tripitaka,  by  the 
Rev.  Bunyiu  Xanjio,  Oxford,  1883. — Notes  on  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan, 
by  Major  II.  6.  Raverty. — Manual  of  the  Land  System  of  India,  by  Baden 
Powell,  M.R.A.S. —  Mackenzie  Collection,  by  H.  H.  Wilson  (reprint), 
Calcutta,  1882 — Flora  of  British  India,  pt.  9,  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
K.C.S.I. 

From  the  Oorrrnment  of  Bengal.  Report  of  Administration  of  Bengal,  1881-2. 
— Tide  Tables  for  Indian  Ports,  by  Major  Rogers  and  E.  Roberts,  1883. — 
Professional  Papers  of  Indian  Engineering,  Roorkee,  1882. — Meteorological 
Observations  by  H.  F.  BlanfonI,  Cal(^utta,  1882. —  Meteorological  Memoirs, 
vol.  2,  pt.  1,  by  H.  F.  Blanford,  Calcutta,  1882.— Manual  of  the  Geology 
of  India,  pi  3,  by  V.  Ball,  M.A. 

Government  of  Madras.     Report  on  the  Administration  of  Madras, 

1881-2. — Archaeological  Survey  of  Southern  India. —Antiquarian  Remains  of 
Madras,  by  R.  Sewell,  M.R.A.S. 

Government  of  Bombay.    Report  on  the  Administration  of  Bombay, 


1881-2.— Report  on  Sanskrit  MSS.,  by  Prof.  Bhandarkar,  1881-2.— Papers 

relating  to  the  Dokkan,  1882. — The  Dynasties  of  the  Canarese  Districts, 

drawn  up  by  J.  F.  Fleet,  Esq. 
Gorernmeut  of  the  Vanjab.    Report  of  the  Administratioii  of  the  Panjab, 

1882.— I'anjttb  Customar)'  Ijiw,  3  vols.,  by  C.  L.  Tapper,  1881. 
Gorernmeut  of  the  A'.  Jf.  Provineei.    Gazetteer  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces, 


vol.  X.  Ilimalayau  Districts.  J.  E.  M.  Atkinson,  B.A. :  Statistical  Account 
of.  Vol.  vi.  (Cawnpur,  GoracUpur,  Basti),  by  J.  E.  M.  Atkinson,  B.A. — 
Report  on  the  Administration  of,  to  March,  1882. — Cawnpore  Experimental 
Farm,  1882. — .Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  Oudh  for  1881. — Ad- 
ministration of  Civil  Justice  to  Dec.  1881.  —  Report  on  Railway-home 
Traffic  to  March  31,  1882. — Administration  of  the  Stamp  Revenue,  1881-2. 
Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of  India.  Civil  Statements 
for  the  X.  W.  Provinces  for  1881. 

Government  of  Brilhh   Surma.     Report  of  the  Administration  of 

British  Burma,  Rangoon,  1882. 

Colonial  Office.     Ancient  Inscriptions  in  Ceylon,  collected  by  Dr. 


Edward  Muller,  2  vols..  Text  and  Translations,  and  Plates. 

Universiti/  of  Calcutta.    Tagore  Lectures,  1880.     Principles  of  the 

Hindu  I^aw  of  Inheritance,  by  Rajkumar  Sarvadhikari,  B.L.,  Tagore  Law 
Professor.     Calcutta,  1882. 

Atiatic  Society  of  Bengal.    Sanskrit  Buddhist  Literature  of  Kipal,  by 

Rajondralala  Mitra,  LL.D.,  CLE.  This  volume  contains  in  its  prefkoe 
a  full  report  of  the  papers,  etc.,  written  by  Brian  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  F.R.8., 
M.R.A.S.,  long  the  Re.sident  in  2s'ipal. 

——  French  Government  (Ecole  dcs  hautes  Etudes).  Ephemeridei  Dsoes, 
by  Emile  IjC  Grand,  tome  2nd.  Paris,  1881. — Clironique  de  Chypre,  B. 
Miller.  Paris,  1882.  Ditto,  ditto.  Trad.  Franc,  ditto,  ditto.— Mcynaid, 
B.  de.  Diet.  Turc.-Francais,  vol.  i.  pt.  I  and  2.  Paris,  1881-2. — Michels, 
Abel  de,  Tan-tu-kinh,  Livre  des  phrases  en  trois  caracteres.  Paris,  1882. — 
Courteille,  Pavet  de,  Miradj  Nameh,  du  MS.  Ouigour  de  la  BiUiothiqiw 
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Rationale.  Paris,  1882. — Huart-Irabault,  C,  Receuil  des  documents  ew 
I'Asie  Centrale.  Paris,  1881.— Schefer,  C.  Sefer  Nameh,  Relations  du 
Voyage  de  Nassiri  Ehosrau.  Paris,  1881. — Picot,  Emile,  Chronique  de 
Holdavie.  fasc.  3. 

lirom  the  Government  of  the  Ketherlande.    Van  de  Berg,  L.N.C.,  Minhadj-al- 
Talibin,  vol.  i.  1832. 

-^— ^—  Government  of  New  Zealand.     Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand 
for  1882. 

Trustee)  of  the  Britith  Museum.    Poole,  S.  L.,  Catalogue  of  the 


Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  vii.  Coinage  of  Bokh&ra,  etc. 
London,  1882. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.    Prayer  Book  in  Ojibway. 


— Vocabulary  of  the  Ibo  Language,  by  BLshop  Orowthcr.  London,  1882. — 
Litany  in  Boondei,  1882. — Grammar  of  the  Mcndei  Language,  by  J.F.S. 

From  F.  W.  Madden,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  The  Coinage  of  the  Jews,  forming  vol.  ii. 

of  the  "  International  Kumismata  Orientalia." 
Anderson,  Major-Gen.  R.  P.,  Firdasi,  Roostum,  and  Zoohrab :  Victories 

and  Defeats.    London,  1873. 
Allen,  Messrs.,  "  Wanderings  in  Balochistan,"  by  Sir  C.  M.  MacGregor. 

— "Gujarat  and  the  Gujaratis,"  by  M.  Behramji  Malahari.    London,  1882. 

— Egyptian,  Syrian,  and  North  African  Ilandbook,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Tien. 

Cust,  Robert  N.,  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S.,  Notes  on  Zoology  of  the  N.  W. 

Provinces,  by  E.  T.  Atkinson,  B.C. S.— 3,600  Tshi  Proverbs,  in  use  among  the 
Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast,  etc.,  by  J.  G.  Christuller. — Dictionary  of  the 
Asanti  and  Fante  Languages,  called  Tshi,  by  do.     Basel,  1881. 

Panlitschke,  Dr.  Ph.,  Die  Afrika  Literatur,  a.d.  1600-1750. 

Chodzko,  M.,  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Persane,  2nd  edition.    Paris,  1883. 

Fallon,  Miss,  Continuation  of  the  late  Dr.  Fallon's  English-Hindustani 

Dictionary. 

Goonetilleke,  W.,  Proposal  to  edit  Pdnini's  Eight  Books  of  Grammatical 

Sutras,  vol.  i.  pt.  1. 

-  Hoemie,  Dr.  A.  F.,  Notes  on  the  Pali  Grammarian  Kachchayana. 

Hodgson,  Brian  H.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Notes  of  his  Services. 

Indraji,  Bhagvanlal,  Esq.,  "  Sopura  and  Padana."     Bombay,  1882. 

Jamaspi,  Dastur,  Pahlavi,  Gujarati,  and  English  Dictionary,  vol.  iii.    1882. 

Jardine  and  Forchhammer,  Messrs.,  Notes  on  Buddhist  Law,  Marriage  and 

Divorce.    Rangoon,  1883. 
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